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Declaration   of  Principles   and   Policy 
tf  ^jfe  cAmerican  Forestry"  ^Association 

IT  IS  A  VOLUNTARY  organization  for  the  inculcation  and  spread  of  a  forest 
policy  on  a  scale  adequate  for  our  economic  needs  :i  iny  person  is  eligible 
for   membership. 


•   Federal   or   State 
nducive  to  national 


IT  IS  INDEPENDENT,  has -no  official  connectio 
department  or  policy,  and  is  devoted  to  a  publir 
prosperity. 

IT  ASSERTS  THAT  forestry  means  the  propagation  ami  care  of  forests  for  the 
production  of  timber  as  a  crop;  protection  of  watershed;  utilization  of  non- 
agricultural  soil ;  use  of  forests  for  public  recrea 

11  DECLARES  THAT  FORESTRY  is  of  immense  impoi  nice  to  the  peopit 
that  the  census  of  1913  shows   our   forests   annua';.  y   over  one   and   a 

quarter    billion    dollars'    worth    of    products ;  .''.5.000    people :     pay 

$367,000,000  in  wages;  cover  550.000.000  acres  u  >i    agriculture:  regu- 

late the  distribution  of  water;  prevent  erosion  nd  are  essential  to 

the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  health  of  the 

IT  RECOGNIZES  THAT  forestry  is  an  industry  limitec  -conomic  conditions, 
that  private  owners  should  be  aided  and  encour  •  estimations,  demon- 
strations, and  educational  work,  since  they  cannot  '  *pected  to  practice- 
forestry  at  a  financial  loss;  that  Federal  and  St:  lents  should  under- 
take scientific  forestry  upon  National  and  State  ton  i  rves  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

IT  WILL  DEVOTE  its  influence  and  educational  facilities  to  the  development  of 
public  thought  and  knowledge  along  these  practical 


It  Will  Support  These  Policies 

National  and  State  Forests  under  Fed 
eral  and  Slate  Ownership,  adminis 
tration  and  management  respective 
ly;  adequate  appropriations  for  their 
care  and  management;  Federal  co- 
operation with  the  State,  especially 
in   forest   fire   protection. 

State  activity  by  acquirement  of  forest 
lands;  organization  for  fire  protec- 
tion; encouragement  of  forest  plant- 
ing by  communal  and  private  owners, 
non  -political  depart  men  tally  indepen 
dent  forest  organization,  with  liberal 
appropriations   for   these  purposes. 

Forest  Fire  Protection  by  Federal. 
State  and  fire  protective  agencies, 
and  encouragement  and  extension 
individually  and  by  co-operation, 
without  adequate  fire  protection  all 
other  measures  for  forest  crop  pro- 
duction   will    fail. 

Forest  Planting  by  Federal  and  State 
governments  and  long-lived  corpora 
tions  and  acquirement  of  waste  lands 
for  this  purpose;  and  also  planting 
by  private  owners,  where  profitable, 
and  encouragement  of  natural  regen- 
eration. 

Forest  Taxation  Reforms  re-moving  un- 
just burdens  from  owners  of  growing 
timber. 

Closer  Utilization  in  logging  and  man- 
ufacturing without  loss  to  owners;  aid 
to   lumbermen    in   achieving   this. 

Cutting  of  Mature  Timber  where  and 
as  the  domestic  market  demands  it 
except  On  areas  maintained  for  park 
©r  scenic  purposes,  and  compensation 
of  forest  owners  for  loss  suffered 
through  protection  of  watersheds,  or 
on   behalf  of  any   public    interest. 

Equal  protection  to  the  lumber  indus 
try  and  to  public  interests  in  legisla 
tion  affecting  private  timberland  op- 
erations, recognizing  that  lumbering 
is  as  legitimate  and  necessary  as  the 
forests   themselves. 

Classification  by  experts  of  lands  best 
suited  for  farming  and  those  best 
suited  for  forestry ;  and  liberal  Na- 
tional and  State  appropriations  for 
this    work 
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HE  SLEEPS  WITH  THE  BIRDS 

A  peep  at  Guy  C.  Caldwell,  carefully  and  (he  claims) 
comfortably  tucked  away  for  the  night  in  his  hammock 
in  the  treetops.     (Described  on  page  31  ) 
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f=WHITE  OAK  PLANTED  TO  HONOR  ROOSEVELT'S  MEMORY=n 


The  sixty-second  birthday  of  former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  com- 
memorated at  Oyster  Bay  by  representatives  of  various  societies  and  organisations 
who  planted  a  white  oak  tree  near  his  grave. 

The  ceremony  was  arranged  by  the  New  York  Bird  and  Tree  Club  and  was 
conducted  with  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

Many  prominent  men  and  women  took  part  and  the  first  shovelful  of  earth 
was  thrown  upon  the  roots  by  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  in  behalf  of  her  husband. 


Underwood  and  Underwood 


PLANTING  THE  WHITE  OAK 


Others  who  attended  were  Lord  and  Lady  Rathcrecdan,  of  the  British  delegation 
to  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  placed  a 
wreath  upon  the  grave. 

The  tree  planting  launched  a  movement  initiated  by  the  organisations  to  have 
trees  planted  throughout  the  country  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  birthday  in  memory  of 
the  former  President  and  other  illustrious  Americans. 
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EDITORIAL 


FOREST  PROGRAM  PROGRESSES 


T'HE  movement  to  perpetuate  the  forest  resources  of 
_  the  United  States  through  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  forest  policy  continues  to  progress. 
Within  the  last  few  months  the  essential  features  of  the 
program  outlined  by  the  Forest  Service  in  the  so-called 
Capper  report  on  timber  depletion  submitted  to  the 
Senate  last  spring  have  been  endorsed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  interested  and  influential  groups.  American 
Forestry  has  already  presented  the  results  of  the  meet- 
ing held  in  New  York  in  October  at  which  the  entire 
matter  was  discussed  at  length  and  unanimous  agreement 
on  the  essentials  of  a  Federal  legislative  program  was 
reached  by  representatives  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association,  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers' 
Association,  the  Association  of  Wood-Using  Industries, 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association,  and  the  United  States 
chamber  of  Commerce. 

Since  then  the  proposed  legislation  has  also  been  en- 
dorsed by  seventeen  state  forestry  organizations,  by  the 
Southern  Pine  Association,  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  New  Hampshire  Forests,  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Committee,  the  Western  Forestry  and  Conservation 
Association  and  others. 

A  month  later  a  well-attended  conference  of  State  for- 
estry officials  at  Atlantic  City  endorsed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Forest  Service  relating  to  co-operation  with 
States  in  fire  protection  and  forest  renewal,  and  urged 
upon  Congress  the  enactment  of  legislation,  accompanied 
by  suitable  annua!  appropriations,  to  make  those  recom- 
mendations effective.  Both  the  State  Foresters  and  the 
group  of  interests  represented  at  the  October  meeting  in 
New   York   appointed   steering  committees  to  do   all   in 


their  power  to  further  the  proposed  legislation.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  representing  the  latter  was  held 
early  in  December  at  which  the  entire  ground  was  covered 
in  considerable  detail  and  definite  plans  for  further 
action  approved. 

There  is  thus  a  united  movement  in  wliich  timber  pro- 
ducers ,  timber  consumers,  foresters,  and  the  general 
public  are  well  represented  to  secure  the  Federal  legis- 
lation fundamental  to  the  adoption  of  a  national  forest 
policy  which  will  provide  an  adequate  and  permanent 
supply  of  timber  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
So  strong  and  well  organized  is  the  movement  that  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  bills  looking  to  this  end  will 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  before  this  issue  of 
American  Forestry  reaches  its  readers.  In  urging 
their  vigorous  support  of  the  legislation  proposed  we 
wish  also  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Federal  legislation 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problem,  and  that  to  be  really 
effective  it  must  be  supplemented  by  State  legislation  in 
the  timber-producing  States. 

This  is  obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  program  is  local  as  opposed  to  national 
control,  and  that  the  proposed  Federal  appropriations 
for  fire  protection  and  forest  renewal  are  to  be  available 
for  co-operative  work  with  the  States  only  when  the 
latter  have  enacted  legislation  making  such  provision  for 
the  same  purposes  as  is  satisfactory  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. State  action  is,  therefore,  absolutely  essential 
if  the  Federal  legislation  is  to  be  made  effective  in 
practice. 

Clear  recognition  of  this  fact,  accompanied  by  vigorous 
efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of  appropriate  legislation 
in  the  various  States,  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  entire 
movement. 


SAVE  THE  REDWOODS 


IV" O  less  important  than  the  protection  of  the  National 
Parks  already  in  existence  is  the  setting  aside  of  other 
areas  which  should  be  maintained  in  their  virgin  state 
as  a  national  heritage.  Among  these  are  the  magnificent 
redwoods  of  the  California  coast,  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive of  the  natural  wonders  of  the  country.  Small 
groves  of  the  bigtree,  the  sister  tree  of  the  redwood 
which  is  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  are 
now  included  in  the  Yosemite  and  Sequoia  National 
Parks,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  are  safe  for  all  time.    Red- 


wood proper,  however,  is  practically  all  in  private  owner- 
ship, aside  from  a  relatively  few  trees  included  in  the 
National  Forests  of  northern  California  and  in  the  Muir 
Woods,  near  San  Francisco.  These  do  not  comprise  the 
finest  or  most  representative  specimens,  all  of  which  are 
privately  owned  and  are  being  rapidly  destroyed  through 
the  progress  of  lumbering  operations. 

The  Save  the  Redwoods  League  is  conducting  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  for  the  acquisition  through  donation  and 
purchase  of  certain  areas  of  the  most  typical  primitive 
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redwood  forests  now  left  to  be  preserved  as  National 
and  State  Parks  for  the  enjoyment  not  only  of  this,  but 
of  all  future  generations.  These  redwoods  lie  in  Hum- 
bolt,  Del  Norte,  and  Mendocino  Counties  in  northern 
California  along  the  route  of  the  new  State  Scenic  High- 
way. Many  of  them  tower  300  feet  into  the  air,  the  tall 
est  of  living  things.  Many  of  them  have  witnessed  the 
coming  and  going  of  untold  generations  of  men.  The 
opening  of  the  Scenic  Highway  has  made  them  for  the 
first  time  readily  accessible  to  the  general  public,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  emphasized  the  imminence  of  their 


complete  destruction  by  commercial  interests.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Save  the  Redwoods  League  to  preserve 
adequate  areas  of  these  majestic  trees  in  National  and 
State  Parks,  as  well  as  to  establish  memorial  groves  and 
to  protect  the  redwoods  and  other  timber  along  the 
Scenic  Highway,  deserves  the  heartiest  support.  The 
two  Sequoias,  the  redwood  and  the  bigtree,  remnant>  of 
a  species  that  once  flourished  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  are  now  the  unique  possession  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  a  heritage  that  should  be  preserved 
for  the  enjoyment  of  generations  yet  to  come. 


FOREST  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 


FOR  over  a  year  the  American  Forestry  Association 
has  been  endeavoring  to  further  forest  research  in 
the  United  States  through  the  estab.is  vent  of  a  com- 
prehensive series  of  properly  manned  :  rid  adequately 
equipped  forest  experiment  stations. 

European  countries  long  ago  recognized  the  necessity 
of  experimental  work  as  a  basis  for  the  intelligent  man- 
agement of  their  forests.  Agricultural  experiment  Eta- 
tions  in  the  United  States  have  proved  their  value 
through  the  development  of  better  methods  and  increased 
yields.  The  most  progressive  industrial  organizations 
have  ackuowledged  the  importance  of  research  by  estab- 
lishing research  laboratories  as  private  enterprises.  For- 
est experiment  stations  are  as  necessary  to  forest  man- 
agement. They  will  furnish  the  basis  for  better  methods 
of  planting  trees,  of  securing  natural  young  growth  on 
cut-over  and  burned-over  areas,  of  increasing  the  rate 
of  growth  and  yields  of  our  existing  forests,  and  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  ravages  of  fire,  disease  and  in- 
sects. If  our  forests  are  to  be  effectively  perpetuated  as 
sources  of  the  wood  so  universally  used  in  manifold 
forms  in  American  economic  life  and  as  conservers  of 
the  water  so  essential  to  agricultural  development  on 
irrigated  lands,  the  best  methods  for  handling  them  must 
be  determined  by  thoroughly  organized  and  systematically 
conducted  research. 

Each  important  forest  region  of  the  United  States 
should  have  an  experiment  station  located  within  it,  to 
study  the  local  problems.  The  plan  which  the  Associa- 
tion hopes  to  see  adopted  provides  for  ten  such  stations 
so  distributed  that  practically  the  entire  permanent  for- 
est area  of  the  country  can  be  conveniently  studied.  It 
includes  a  station  for  the  northeastern  States,  one  for 
the  Allegenies,  one  for  the  Lake  States,  one  for  the 
southern  pine  forests  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States,  one  for  the  Southern  Appalachian  hardwood 
region,  one  for  the  Inland  Empire,  one  for  the  central 
Rocky  Mountains,  one  for  the  southwest,  one  for  Cali- 
fornia, and  one  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Not  only  is  the  improved  management  of  these  forests 
which  can  be  made  possible  through  research  important 
to  the  industries  and  communities  directly  dependent 
upon  thqm  for  their  continued  welfare  and  even  exist- 
ence, but  also  to  the  people  situated  far  from  the  forests. 
Those  in  the  prairie  regions,  for  example,  receive  a  lanje 


part  of  the  lumber  necessary  for  building  purposes  of  all 
sorts  from  the  southern  pine  forests  of  the  Gulf  States 
and  from  the  Douglas  fir  forests  of  the  Pacific  North 
west.  Even  such  regions  as  New  England  and  the 
Central  States  now  receive  a  considerable  share  of  their 
timber  from  the  South  and  West. 

During  the  sessions  of  last  winter  and  spring  bills 
were  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  providing 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  forest  experiment  stations, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Forest  Service,  in  five  of  these  regions, 
namely,  the  Northeastern  States,  the  Southern  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  the  Southern  pine  region,  the  Lake 
States,  and  California,  in  the  last  two  regions  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Universities  of  Minnesota  and  California. 

The  bills  were  referred  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  where  they  are  still  reposing, 
awaiting  a  call  to  action.  Many  local  people  in  various 
regions  took  an  active  interest  in  these  projects  last  year 
but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  force  them  to  the  front.  Are 
we  to  secure  their  passage  during  the  coming  session  of 
Congress?  It  will  require  greatly  increased  efforts  to 
secure  favorable  consideration  for  these  bills  among  the 
many  that  are  demanding  early  attention. 

Not  only  were  these  bills  not  acted  upon  last  year 
but  the  appropriation  for  forest  investigations  of  the 
Forest  Service,  an  item  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Bill,  was  cut  more  than  a  third.  As  a  result  the  experi- 
mental work  at  the  Forest  Service  experiment  stations 
which  have  been  established  on  a  small  scale  for  several 
years  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  had 
to  be  practically  abandoned.  This  winter  the  Associa- 
tion is  working  also  to  secure  the  re-establishment  of 
adequately  supported  forest  experiment  stations  in  these 
four  regions.  This  season's  campaign  is  well  started. 
Encouraging  responses  have  already  been  received,  but 
much  more  general  and  more  active  support  must  be 
obtained  in  order  to  secure  the  introduction  and  passage 
of  measures  to  realize  the  establishment  of  these  stations. 

Forest  experiment  stations  are  one  of  the  essential 
parts  of  a  national  plan  to  assure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
forests.  Their  value  should  be  evident  to  every  user  of 
wood  or  its  products  whether  city  dweller  or  farmer, 
whether  he  lives  in  the  shade  of  the  forest  or  in  the 
cities  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  source  of  supply.   This 
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is  a  matter  in  which  all  our  readers  should  be  interested,      to  the  attention  of  Congress  this  opportunity  for  passing 
Let  that  interest  have  a  definite  expression  in  bringing      constructive  measures. 


PRESERVE  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 


THE  National  Parks,  set  aside  as  permanent  recreation 
grounds  for  the  people  of  the  entire  country,  are 
threatened  by  commercial  invasions  from  two  distinct 
sources.  The  Federal  Water  Power  Act,  which  finally 
became  a  law  last  spring,  in  addition  to  many  construc- 
tive features,  contained  a  provision  authorizing  the 
Water  Power  Commission  to  issue  licenses  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  dams,  reser- 
voirs, power  houses,  and  other  project  works  in  the 
National  Parks  and  Monuments  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  in  National  Forests  and  other  public  lands.  That 
the  possibility  of  commercial  development  afforded  by 
this  provision  constitutes  a  very  real  danger  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  National  Parks  is  clearly  indicated  by  sub- 
sequent developments.  The  City  of  Los  Angeles,  for 
example,  has  already  filed  with  the  Water  Power  Com- 
mission applications  for  storage  reservoirs  and  power 
house  sites  on  Merced  Lake  in  Little  Yosemite;  for  a 
diversion  of  Buena  Vista  and  Ulilouette  Creeks,  and  a 
storage  reservoir  just  below  Wawona,  and  for  reservoirs 
in  Virginia  and  Tuolumne  Canyons.  The  Sierra  Club 
has  stated  that  "there  is  only  one  thing  worse  that  could 
be  done  for  the  complete  commercilization  and  ruin  of 
the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  that  is  the  damming 
and  flooding  of  Yosemite  Valley  itself !" 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  declared  that 
this  tendency  to  commercialize  the  National  Parks  should 
be  "resisted  to  the  utmost,"  and  the  Water  Power  Com- 
mission has  voted  to  entertain  no  application  for  power 
licenses  in  the  National  Parks  and  Monuments  pending 
further  action  by  Congress.  Secretaries  and  Commis- 
sions change,  however,  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
present  policy  may  not  be  reversed  at  any  time  without 
notice.  Real  assurance  that  the  National  Parks  will  be 
saved  from  commercialization  by  the  water  power  in- 
terests can  be  secured  only  by  amending  the  Water  Power 
Act  so  as  to  make  this  impossible. 

The  other  threatened  invasion  of  the  Parks  comes 
from  the  irrigation  interests.  During  the  last  session  of 
;'ress  the  Smith  Bill  (H.  R.  12,466),  granting  ease- 
ments for  dams,  reservoirs,  canals,  and  other  irrigation 
works  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  reported  favorably  to  the  House.  The 
irrigation  interests  by  which  this  bill  was  promoted  wish 
to  flood  immediately  an  area  of  nearly  8,000  acres  in 
the  Bechler  River  and  Falls  River  Basins  in  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  eventually  to  use  also  other  parts  of  the  Park. 
Pressure  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  accompanied 
by  gross  misrepresentation.  Thus  the  two  basins  which 
it  is  proposed  to  flood  were  described  by  its  advocates 
vanipy  and  the  whole  region  was  said  to  be  of  abso- 
lutely no  scenic  value.  Later  investigation  proved  the 
"swamps"  to  be  a  veritable  campers'  paradise  of  beauti- 
ful   meadows    interspersed    with    pleasant    woods    and 


bordered  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  lovely  series 
of  waterfalls  in  any  of  the  National  Parks ! 

While  in  theory  the  Smith  Bill  upholds  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  Park  protection  by  directing  the  secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  confirm  the  easements  which  it  grants 
only  in  so  far  as  they  would  not  interfere  with  Park 
uses,  the  fact  remains  that  should  any  Secretary  at  any 
time  make  such  easements  effective,  his  action  could  not 
be  subsequently  reversed  and  the  damage  done  would  be 
irrevocable.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  Smith  Bill  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  because  of  the  precedent  which  it 
sets,  and  that  if  it  becomes  a  law  similar  concessions  by 
irrigation  interests  will  be  eagerly  sought  in  other  parts 
of  the  National  Parks. 

These  proposed  raids  on  the  National  Parks  raise  a 
fundamental  question  of  national  policy.  Are  the  Parks 
to  be  distinguished  in  their  use  from  other  public  lands, 
and  if  so  how?  The  underlying  motive  in  their  creation 
has  been  the  desire  to  preserve  forever  in  their  primitive 
condition  a  few  widely  separated  examples  of  the 
American  wilderness  as  havens  into  which  the  people 
can  occasionally  escape  from  the  grind  of  the  work-a- 
day  world  for  recreation,  inspiration,  and  the  study  and 
enjoyment  of  our  native  wild  animals,  birds,  and  plants 
living  natural  lives  in  the  natural  homes  of  their  ances- 
tors. Unlike  the  National  Forests,  which  are  handled 
principally  for  economic  purposes,  the  distinguishing 
feature  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  value  of  the 
National  Parks  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  they  are  con- 
secrated to  recreational,  esthetic,  and  scientific  ends  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  commercial  activities  which  else- 
where rule  supreme.  If  the  camel's  nose  of  business  is 
ever  allowed  to  enter,  no  matter  in  what  guise,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  this  distinction  will  disappear. 

Altogether  only  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  the  continental  United  States,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  has  been  set  aside  through  the  creation  of 
National  Parks  and  National  Monuments  for  non-eco- 
nomic purposes.  Surely  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  area 
to  devote  to  the  preservation  of  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  inspiring  examples  of  wild  life  and  of  natural 
scenery  in  the  country.  If  the  United  States  should  ever 
reach  the  point  where  its  natural  resources  properly 
handled  are  unable  to  meet  the  economic  needs  of  its 
people,  it  will  then  be  ample  time  to  consider  whether 
the  basic  idea  of  the  National  Parks  should  be  abandoned 
and  commercial  exploitation  permitted.  Certainly  that 
time  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Until  it  is  the  dividends 
received  from  the  Parks  as  such  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual,  mental,  and  physical  strength  of 
the  people  will  be  of  far  greater  value  than  the  com- 
paratively small  commercial  advantages  which  could  be 
derived  from  their  economic  utilization. 

Elihu  Root  was  right  when  he   wrote,   in  connection 
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with  another  attempt  to  utilize  one  of  the  Parks  for  an 
object  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created, 
•Many  years  of  conflict  .  .  .  against  all  sorts  of 
incursions  have  shown  me  that  the  only  safety  is  in 
heating  back  every  invasion."  To  help  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  National  Parks  by  beating  back  the  present 
invasions  by  the  water  power  and  irrigation  interests 
should  be  the  duty  of  every  far-sighted  American  citizen. 


Both  the  Water  Power  Act  and  the  Smith  Bill  are  danger- 
ous because  they  place  the  future  of  the  Parks  in  the 
hands  of  administrative  officials  without  opportunity  for 
appeal,  and  because  they  violate  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple for  which  the  Parks  were  established.  Only  through 
amendment  of  the  former  and  defeat  of  the  latter  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress  can  the  very  real  dangers 
by  which  the  Parks  are  threatened  be  averted. 


THE  MENACE  OF  THE  WHITE  PINE  BLISTER  RUST 


WHEN  the  white  pine  blister  rust  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  United  States  the  predictions  of  those 
who  uttered  warnings  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  doing 
serious  damage  to  the  white  pines  of  the  country  were 
taken,  in  many  quarters,  with  several  grains  of  salt. 
Since  then  the  situation  has  been  studied  so  carefully 
and  the  feasibility  of  control  measures  has  been  investi- 
gated so  thoroughly  that  it  is  now  possible  to  draw  con- 
clusions based  on  the  solid  foundation  of  established 
facts.  The  latest  developments  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  as  brought  out  at  the  Sixth 
Annual  International  Blister  Rust  Conference,  held  at 
Boston  in  November,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Plant  Pest  Committee,  must  convince  even  the  skep- 
tics that  the  blister  rust  is  not  to  be  scoffed  at. 

It  is  now  clear  that  in  the  Northeastern  and  Lake 
States  at  least  the  blister  rust  has  come  to  stay.  Through- 
out these  regions,  where  white  pine  and  currants  and 
gooseberries  occur  on  the  same  area,  the  white  pine  is 
in  real  danger  of  attack.  Sample  strips  run  in  New 
England  and  New  York  during  the  last  year  indicate 
that  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  pine  stands  are 
already  infected.  Furthermore,  a  hasty  survey  of  con- 
ditions throughout  these  States  has  indicated  that 
wherever  currants  and  gooseberries  occur  the  disease  is 
also  present.  There  is,  therefore,  every  probability  that 
the  present  infection  will  increase  rapidly,  particularly 
where  local  climatic  and  vegetative  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  its  spread,  unless  energetic  control  measures  are 
undertaken  promptly.  The  damage  caused  by  the  dis- 
ease is  of  two  main  sorts — it  kills  the  smaller  trees,  up 
to  approximately  20  feet  in  height,  whether  in  the 
nursery,  in  plantations,  or  in  natural  stands,  and  it  de- 
creases the  rate  of  growth  of  the  larger  trees.  In  severe 
cases  it  may  even  result  in  the  death  of  the  latter. 

White  pine,  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
trees  of  central  and  southern  New  England  and  of  large 
areas  in  New  York  and  the  Lake  States,  is  thus  in 
imminent  danger  of  having  its  value  very  materially  de- 
creased. Fortunately  the  results  of  work  undertaken 
during  the  past  few  years  have  shown  that  its  control 
is  possible  by  the  eradication  of  currants  and  goose- 
berries, from  which  alone  the  pine  can  be  infected,  and 
the  value  of  which  is  obviously  much  less  than  that  of  the 
latter.  Experience  in  New  England  during  the  past 
year  has  proved  that  such  eradication  is  not  only  feasible 
but  that  with  adequate  organization  it  can  be  conducted 


on  a  considerable  scale  at  the  very  reasonable  cost  of 
about  25  cents  per  acre.  While  the  cost  elsewhere  has 
so  far  been  higher,  it  is  still  moderate  in  comparison  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  pine  values  involved.  In  those 
areas  where  currants  and  gooseberries  are  present  there 
is,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  not  protecting  the  pine  by 
undertaking  their  eradication. 

West  of  the  Great  Plains  the  situation  is  very  differ- 
ent. There  more  species  of  5-needled  pines  occur,  all  of 
which  are  highly  susceptible  to  the  disease.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  are  found  throughout  the  region  in  a  wide 
variety  of  species,  many  of  which  reach  the  size  of 
large  shrubs,  the  eradication  of  which,  under  any  con- 
ditions, would  be  difficult.  This  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  with  the  utmost  strictness  the 
quarantine  which  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  has 
established  at  the  Mississippi  Valley  prohibiting  the  ship- 
ment of  currants,  gooseberries  and  white  pines  to  States 
west  of  this  line.  During  the  past  year  several  wilful 
violations  of  this  quarantine  have  been  detected.  Shippers 
of  nursery  stock  should  co-operate  heartily  with  Federal 
and  State  authorities  in  preventing  shipments  beyond 
this  line,  and  the  latter  should  use  every  means  at  their 
disposal  to  see  that  the  quarantine  is  rigidly  enforced. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  tremendously  valuable  stands 
of  the  various  white  pines  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Coast  States  be  protected. 

Several  things  stand  out  prominently  in  the  present 
situation.  The  white  pine  blister  rust  is  a  real  menace 
to  white  pine  stands  throughout  the  eastern  United 
States.  This  menace  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated  com- 
pletely by  the  local  eradication  of  currants  and  goose- 
berries. The  danger  to  white  pines  in  the  far  Western 
States  is  still  greater  than  to  those  in  the  East,  should  the 
disease  ever  become  established  there.  It  can  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  only  by  the  strictest  enforcement  of  the 
present  Federal  quarantine  prohibiting  shipments  of  white 
pines  and  currants  and  gooseberries  into  that  territory. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities,  nurserymen,  timberland  own- 
ers, and  the  public  generally  should  co-operate  heartily 
in  using  every  effort  to  eradicate  currants  and  goose- 
berries in  those  parts  of  the  eastern  United  States  where 
white  pine  is  of  commercial  importance,  and  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  the  West. 


SAFEGUARDING  THE  WHITE  PINE  CROP 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  DETWILER 


WHITE  pine  can  be  protected  from  serious  damage 
by  the  blister  rust,  but  action  must  be  prompt. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  Sixth  Annual  International  Blister  Rust  Confer- 
ence recently  held  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Plant  Pest  Committee.  Experi- 
ments begun  in  191 6  demonstrate  that  this  disease  is 
effectively  controlled  local- 
ly by  destroying  wild  and 
cultivated  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  within 
200  to  300  yards  of  the 
pine.  Local  control  is  prac- 
ticable because  the  spores 
which  cause  the  infection 
in  the  pines  are  very  deli- 
cate, living  only  ten  min- 
utes or  less,  even  under 
favorable  conditions.  Sim- 
ple methods  of  field  work 
have  been  developed  which 
insure  destruction  of  over 
95  per  cent  of  the  wild  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry  bushes, 
which  abound  in  white  pine 
regions.  The  cost  of  con- 
trol work  averaged  only  35 
cents  per  acre  on  more  than 
a  quarter  million  acres  cov- 
ered in  1920.  East  of  the 
Great  Plains,  the  disease  is 
permanently  established  and 
spreading  rapidly,  but  any 
body  of  white  pine  may  be 
protected  locally,  at  mod- 
erate cost.  The  white  pine 
blister  rust  has  not  been 
found  in  the  far  West. 
The  hope  of  saving  the 
western  white  pine  forests 
from  infection  lies  in  strict 
enforcement  of  the  Federal 
and    State  quarantines. 

The  conference  was  well 
attended  and  great  interest 
was  shown  in  the  many 
phases  of  control  work. 
All  of  the  New  England 
States,    New    York,    New 

Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  were  represented  of- 
ficially, as  well  as  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Representatives  of  a  number  of  forestry 
and  plant  pathological  organizations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  also  took  part.  The  conference  opened  with 
brief  reports  by  the   State  and   Federal  officials  on  the 


WHITE  PINE  BLISTER  RUST  CANKER  ON  A  TRUNK  SIX  INCHES 
IN  DIAMETER 

White  pine  blister  rust  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  imported  from 
Europe  twenty  years  ago.  In  1915  and  1916,  it  was  discovered  to  be 
widely  distributed  in  New  England  and  northeastern  New  York,  with 
spot  infections  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Since 
1916,  experimental  control  on  a  large  scale  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
New  England  States,  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Con- 
trol of  the  blister  rust  is  possible  because  the  disease  does  not  advance 
directly  from  one  pine  to  another.  It  must  pass  through  a  period  of 
development  on  the  leaves  of  currants  or  gooseberries  (Ribes)  before 
it  can  harm  healthy  pines.  Therefore,  the  essential  feature  tn  control 
work  is  to  destroy  wild  and  cultivated  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
adjacent  to  the  pines. 


progress  of  co-operative  control  work.  Results  of  scout- 
ing for  the  blister  rust  in  thirty-three  States,  and  control 
work  in  nine  States,  were  summarized.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  reports  on  pathological  investigations  of  the 
disease  by  Dr.  H.  H.  York,  Dr.  L.  H.  Pennington, 
Dr.  Perley  Spaulding,  Dr.  G.  P.  Clinton,  Dr.  Walter 
H.  Snell,  and  Dr.  Haven  Metcalf.    The  remainder  of  the 

program  dealt  with  various 
aspects  of  local  control  of 
the  disease  in  infected  re- 
gions, including  a  resume 
of  experimental  work  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of 
Blister  Rust  Control, 
United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  papers 
embodying  constru  c  t  i  v  e 
suggestions  on  the  many 
details  of  the  practical 
field  work. 

As  a  result  of  five  sea- 
sons' experimental  work,  it 
was  shown  conclusively 
that  the  removal  of  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry  bushes 
from  the  vicinity  of  pine 
stands  effectively  controls 
the  blister  rust.  The  proof 
of  this  fact  is  among  the 
most  important  data  pre- 
sented to  the  conference. 
This  report  was  made  by 
Dr.  William  E.  Pickler  and 
Mr.  L.  W.  Hodgkins,  of 
the  Office  of  Blister  Rust 
Control,  as  a  result  of  re- 
inspection  of  the  control 
area  at  Lenox,  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  1916,  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  were 
uprooted  extensively  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lenox,  Massa- 
chusetts. This  was  the  first 
attempt  at  local  control  of 
the  blister  rust  by  eliminat- 
ing all  of  these  secondary 
hosts  of  the  blister  rust 
from  a  large  territory.  Con- 
sequently, the  workers  lacked  training  and  experience, 
and  the  work  resulted  in  the  removal  of  not  more  than 
70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  wild  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes.  Since  1916,  this  work  has  been  standardized  so 
that  an  average  efficiency  of  95  per  cent  of  the  wild 
currants  and  gooseberries  are  destroyed  in  once  going 
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Photograph  by  A.  B.  Brooks. 

PULLING  WILD  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES  WITH  THE  DERBY  HOOK 

Large  bushes  like  this  one  are  well  anchored  and  require  considerable  labor  to  uproot.  The 
work  is  made  easier  by  special  implements  invented  for  the  purpose.  Many  of  the  bushes  are 
smaller  and  less  expensive  to  destroy.  The  average  cost  of  clearing  the  land  of  wild  goose- 
berry and  currant  bushes  was  35  cents  per  acre  in  1920.  This  low  cost  was  obtained  by 
employing  scientific  methods  in  locating  wild  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  Costs  are 
expected  to  be  still  further  reduced  in  areas  where  wild  bushes  are  very  numerous,  as  a 
result  of  successful   experiments   in  destroying   such  bushes  by   spraying  them   with  chemicals. 


over  an  area.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1920,  Dr.  Pick- 
ler  and  Mr.  Hodgkins  conducted  a  survey  to  determine  the 
effect  of  control  work  done  at  Lenox  four  years  before. 
They  made  a  similar  survey  in  an  area  from  which  the 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  have  never  been  removed. 
This  area  is  located  in  the  Berkshire  region,  at  New 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  not  far  from  Lenox.  Climatic 
conditions  in  these  localities  are  similar.  Careful  in- 
spection was  made  of  20,605  Pme  trees  under  20  feet 
high.  Plots  consisting  entirely  of  young 
pine  growth  were  selected,  so  that  each 
tree  could  be  thoroughly  examined,  and 
every  white  pine  on  the  plot  was  in- 
cluded in  the  survey.  The  resulting  data 
show  that  since  1916,  with  not  to  ex- 
ceed 80  per  cent  of  the  currants  and 
gooseberries  removed,  the  rate  of  blister 
rust  infection  is  approximately  2100  per 
cent  less  at  Lenox  than  at  New  Boston, 
where  no  bushes  have  been  removed. 
Blister  rust  infection  at  New  Boston, 
since  191 6,  has  taken  place  at  the  rate 
of  571  blister  rust  cankers  in  10,000 
pines.  At  Lenox,  in  the  same  period, 
the  rate  has  been  only  26  cankers  in 
10,000  trees,  or  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  amount  of  infection  found  at  New 
Boston.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  and 
surrounding  the  survey  plots  at  Lenox, 
an  average  of  47  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  per  acre  was  found  in  1920.  The 
average  height  of  these  bushes,  however, 
was  only  1.3  feet.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore,  that   when    the   Lenox    area    was 


covered  by  the  crews  in  1916,  small 
bushes  were  missed  and  others  have 
since  developed  from  seeds  and  sprouts. 
Dr.  Pickler  classified  the  bushes  accord- 
ing to  origin,  and  found  that  18  per  cent 
had  been  overlooked  in  191 6,  62  per 
cent  were  seedlings  that  grew  since  191 6, 
and  20  per  cent  were  sprouts  that  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  breaking  off  the 
tops  of  the  bushes  instead  of  uprooting 
them. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Pickler's  study 
merely  confirm  the  conclusions  previous- 
ly reached  by  scientific  investigators.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  the  blister 
rust  must  pass  through  two  stages  of 
development  on  currant  or  gooseberry 
leaves,  before  it  can  infect  the  white 
pine  trees.  At  last  year's  conference, 
Dr.  H.  H.  York  reported  that  he  found 
the  sporidia  which  produces  the  disease 
in  the  pines,  to  retain  their  germinating 
power  for  a  period  of  less  than  ten 
minutes,  even  when  the  humidity  and 
temperature  are  favorable  to  long  life  of 
the  spores.  This  explains  the  reason  that  under  ordi- 
nary forest  conditions,  currants  and  gooseberries  do  not 
need  to  be  uprooted  farther  than  200  to  300  yards 
from  pines. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  currants  and  gooseberries 
cause  infection  on  pine  trees  only  within  a  limited  radius. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  studies  made  of  the  percentage 
of  pine  infection  in  the  zones  around  isolated  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes,  or  groups  of  bushes.     With  the 


Photograph  by  A.  B.  Brooks. 

A  FEW  SKUNK  CURRANT  PLANTS   FROM  A  CONTROL  AREA 


Skunk  currant  grows  as  a  mat  of  tangled,  prostrate  stems  in  moist  localities.  The  bushes 
shown  were  pulled  by  a  crew  and  piled  for  burning.  Although  finding  and  uprooting  the 
skunk  currant  plants  is  tedious  work,  the  inspectors  find  that  the  crews  do  itl  efficiently. 
On  77  acres  of  swampy  land,  a  crew  removed  34,752  skunk  currant  plants  in  the  first  working, 
and  only  46  additional  plants  were  found  when  the  checking  crew  went  over  the  ground  again. 
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Photograph  by  A.  B.  Brooks. 

DIGGING   A   WILD   GOOSEBERRY   BUSH   "TWELVE.  FEET  HIGH" 

This  bush  grew  twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  in  the  crotch  of  the 
branches  of  a  large  maple  tree.  The  seed  from;  which  it  developed 
probably  was  carried  by  a  bird  or  chipmunk.  Bushes  that  grow  like  this 
one  are  curiosities.  Practically  all  of  them  are  found  on  the  ground. 
One  crew  discovered  a  gooseberry  bush  growing  in  a  chimney  on  top 
of  a  h 

exception  of  the  European  cultivated  black  currant,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  destructive  effect  of  such  bushes 
not  usually  extend  beyond  300  yards,  and  frequently 
not  exceed  100  feet,  depending  on  conditions.  It 
was  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  conference  that  a  zone 
200  to  300  yards  in  width,  cleared  of  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes,  will  insure  the  commercial  growing  of 
white  pines,  under  average  conditions. 

The  cultivated  black  currant  is  so  highly  susceptible 
to  the  blister  rust,  and  produces  such  tremendous  num- 
bers of  infecting  spores,  that  the  conference  declared  it 
to  be  a  serious  public  nuisance,  and  exceedingly  detri- 
mental to  the  growing  of  white  pine.  The  conference 
therefore  advised  that  State  legislation  be  provided  for 
the  general  destruction  of  this  species  in  pine-growing 
The  conference  urgently  recommended  the  re- 
moval of   all  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  within  at 


least  200  yards  from  white  pine  stands,  by  every  owner 
of  white  pine,  State,  Federal,  and  all  other  agencies  in- 
terested in  perpetuating  white  pine  as  a  crop.  This  was 
recommended  not  only  for  sections  where  the  disease  is 
now  present,  but  in  all  other  white  pine  areas  east  of,  and 
including  Minnesota. 

Reports  of  extensive  surveys  made  in  the  Northeastern 
States  in  1920  developed  the  rather  startling  fact  that 
in  large  areas,  an  average  of  10  per  cent  of  the  pines 
are  already  attacked  by  the  blister  rust.  The  first  infec- 
tion on  these  areas  dates  back  to  1906  in  some  cases, 
and  up  to  191 1  in  others.  The  data  on  which  the  per- 
centage of  infection  is  based,  was  obtained  by  examining 
the  white  pines  growing  on  a  strip  99  miles  long  and 
one  rod  wide.  This  strip  consisted  of  four  separate  lines 
extending  from  Littleton  to  Woodsville,  and  Piermont, 
New  Hampshire;  Wells  River  to  Barnett,  Vermont; 
Lewis  to  near  Ausable  Forks,  Essex  County,  New  York, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  strip  lines,  296  quarter-acre  plots,  adjacent  to 
the  line,  were  examined.  A  total  of  45,840  pines  were 
inspected  for  the  blister  rust,  about  half  of  this  num- 
ber being  on  the  plots.  On  the  strip  lines,  infection 
averaged  7.4  per  cent,  and  on  the  plots,  28.1  per  cent. 
It  is  apparent  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  pines 
are   infected    in   the    regions   covered    by    the   surveys. 


Photograph  by  A    B.  Brooks. 

DIVING  FOR  SKUNK  CURRANTS  IN  A  BRUSH  PILE 

A  member  of  a  crew  that  is  removing  skunk  currants  from  an  area 
recently  logged,  finds  a  bush  beneath  the  slash.  The  crews  develop  a 
competitive  interest  in  their  work  that  adds  to  efficiency.  A,  crew 
member  who  is  highly  proficient  in  finding  currant  and  gooseberry 
(Ribes)  bushes  under  difficult  conditions,  is  given  the  honorable  title 
of  "Ribes  hound"   by  hi«  fellow  workers. 
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AMERICAN    FORESTRY 


A  total  of  930,348  acres  were  cleared  of  12,927,494 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  in  the  New  England 
States  and  New  York  from  191 7  to  1920,  inclusive.  In 
1920,  267,076  acres  were  brought  under  control  in  these 
States,  and  11,672  acres  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
The  owners  of  cultivated 
currants  and  gooseberries 
have  shown  a  fine  spirit  of 
co-operation  in  destroying 
their  bushes,  even  when 
the  pines  thus  protected  are 
on  adjacent  property.  In 
New  Hampshire,  43-377 
cultivated  bushes  were  up- 
rooted in  1919  and  1920, 
and  2,130  owners,  out  of  a 
total  of  2,139  signed  cards, 
releasing  all  claim  to  com- 
pensation from  the  State. 
Pine  owners  and  communi- 
ties in  pine-growing  sec- 
tions are  financially  co- 
operating in  control  work, 
and  many  individuals  are 
protecting  their  pines  with- 
out assistance.  A  total  of 
$25,344  was  subscribed  by 
local  co-operators  in  New 
Hampshire,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Ver- 
mont. The  voters  of  50 
New  Hampshire  towns  ap- 
propriated $8,421  and  in- 
dividuals in  this-  State  sub- 
scribed $5,168  additional. 

In  1920  the  cost  of  con- 
trol in  all  States  averaged 
35  cents  per  acre  as  com- 
pared with  54  cents  in  1919, 
and  66  cents  in  1918.  These 
cost  figures  include  labor, 
supervision  and  transporta- 
tion of  field  men.  In  the 
New  England  States  in 
1920,  the  total  cost  per  acre 
ranged  from  16  cents  in 
Rhode  Island  to  $1.24  in 
Vermont,  averaging  only 
23.6  cents  per  acre  for  these 
six  States.  The  cost  of  the 
work  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  number  of 
bushes  per  acre  and  oth- 
er conditions.  In  New 
England,  there  was  an 
average  of  13  bushels 
per  acre,  98  in  New  York, 
and  178  in  Minnesota.  The 
results  of  three  years'  ex- 


EFFECT  OF  A  BLISTER  RUST  CANKER  ON  A  FINE  WHITE  PINE 

This  tree  is  twenty  feet  high.  It  was  infected  with  the  rust  eight  years 
before  the  top  died.  The  blister  rust  is  an  insidious  disease.  A  tree  is 
severly  diseased  before  the  infection  becomes  noticeable  to  anyone  not 
expert  in  detecting  the  cankers.  Blister  rust  infection  on  pine  in  the 
northeastern  states  is  increasing  rapidly.  A  strip  survey  tn  one  locality 
in  New  Hampshire  indicates  that  one-fourth  of  the  pines  on  an  area  of 
72  square  miles  are  already  infected  with  the  rust.  The  disease  is  also 
widespread  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Ontario  and  Quebec.  There  Is 
abundant  evidence  of  the  destructiveness  of  the  blister  rust  to  merchant- 
able trees  as  well  as  young  white  pine  stands.  This  destruction  is 
caused  by  infected  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  near  the  pines.  The 
longer  such  bushes  remain,  the  more  rapidly  pine  infection  increases. 
After  several  years,  all  of  the  trees  becomes  infected  and  gradually  die. 


periments  in  killing  currants  and  gooseberries  with  fuel 
oil  and  dip  oil  indicate  that  much  expense  will  be  saved 
by  the  use  of  these  oils,  instead  of  uprooting  the  bushes 
by  hand.  Other  experiments  now  in  progress  give  prom- 
ise of  greatly  reducing  costs  where  conditions  are  most 

difficult. 

The  cost  per  acre  of 
control  work  has  decreased 
and  the  efficiency  has  in- 
creased each  year.  This 
has  been  accomplished 
through  improved  methods 
and  effective  field  organiza- 
tion under  the  direction  of 
the  State  officials  in  charge 
of  this  work,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  bushes  are  uprooted  by 
crews  of  laborers  under  the 
direction  of  a  trained  fore- 
man. Uniform  efficiency  is 
secured  through  systematic 
checking.  Every  day  or 
two  the  crews  check  part 
of  the  area  they  have  al- 
ready worked.  At  times, 
a  special  checking  crew 
goes  from  one  control  area 
to  another,  making  com- 
plete checks  of  large-sized 
blocks. 

The  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes  removed  by  a 
crew  in  each  working  of  an 
area,  are  recorded  by  num- 
ber and  species  for  each 
"block"  or  small  sub-divi- 
sion of  the  control  area. 
This  enables  the  checking 
crew  to  determine  the  per- 
centage of  bushes  removed 
by  the  crew  which  first 
covered  the  area.  A  "com- 
plete check"  means  that  the 
area  has  been  gone  over 
many  times  until  no  more 
bushes  are  found,  not  even 
tiny  seedlings.  In  112 
such  checks  covering  316 
acres,  65,014  bushes  (97 
per  cent)  were  destroyed  in 
the  first  working  of  the 
plots.  Only  1,965  bushes 
(3  per  cent)  were  found  in 
going  over  the  area  three 
to  five  times  after  the  first 
working.  Five  other  meth- 
ods of  checking  are  used.  In 
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1920,  in  the  New  England  States,  682  checks  were  made 
by  these  various  methods,  on  areas  totalling  approximate- 
ly 6,000  acres.  The  crews  that  went  over  these  areas 
the  first  time  destroyed  97.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  bushes. 

In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  white  pine  blister  rust 
is  widely  distributed  on  currants  and  gooseberries  and 
is  attacking  pines  at  a  number  of  points.  In  Minnesota 
infected   currants    were    found   as    far   north   as   Tower 


Photograph  by  A.  B.  Brooks. 

ONE  YEAR  OLD  SPROUTS  OF  WILD  GOOSEBERRY  BUSH 

This  growth  resulted  from  breaking  off  the  top  of  a  large  bush.  The 
crews  use  specially  constructed  digging  implements  and  the  entire 
crown  of  the  bush  is  taken  out  and  hung  up  so  it  cannot  grow  again. 
Wild  currants  and  gooseberries  do  not  reproduce  rapidly  in  an  area 
that  has  been  worked  by  an  efficient  crew.  Thorough  checking  on  248.5 
acres  in  8  separate  tracts  previously  gone  over  by  eradication  crews.- 
showed  that  on  an  average  acre,  62  bushes  (95.5  per  cent)  were  destroyed 
in  the  first  working  and  3  bushes  in  the  second  working.  Of  the 
latter,  two  bushes  were  missed  in  the  first  working,  and  one  bush 
developed  from  seeds  or  sprouts.  Bushes  missed  by  the  crews  usually 
are  small  plants  growing  in  underbush.  Such  plants  have  less  leaf 
surface  than  the  average  plant;  therefore,  the  total  percentage  of 
protection  lo  the  pines  is  considerably  greater  than  the  total  per  cent  of 
currant   and    gooseberry   bushes  destroyed. 

and  as  far  west  as  Grand  Rapids.  Local  control  areas 
were  established  in  these  States  in  1920,  resulting  in 
11,672  acres  cleared  of  currants  and  gooseberries  at  an 
average  cost  of  $1.04  per  acre.  During  the  past  season, 
no  blister  rust  was  found  outside  of  the  above-mentioned 
States,  with  the  exception  of  two  "spot"  infections  on 
black  currants  in  New  Jersey.  The  "spot"  infections 
found  in  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  in  previous  years 
appear  to  have  been  successfully  eradicated,  and  in  New 
Jersey  the  disease  is  apparently  under  control. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  forests  are  as 
yet  apparently   free   from   the  white  pine  blister   rust. 


During  the  past  three  seasons,  146,929  white  pines,  and 
318,093  currant  and  gooseberry  plants  have  been  traced 
and  inspected  in  the  far  West.  These  plants  were  ship- 
ped from  infected  regions  prior  to  enactment  of  quaran- 
tines, and  were,  therefore,  possible  carriers  of  the  blister 
rust.  None  of  these  were  found  to  be  infected  with  the 
disease.  Active  scouting  for  the  blister  rust  is  in  prog- 
ress on  wild  currants  and  gooseberries  and  introduced 
host  plants,  but  no  signs  of  the  disease  have  been  found. 
Sixty-five  species  of  currants  and  gooseberries  are  in- 
digenous to  western  North  America.  Out  of  this  large 
number,  there  are  species  adapted  to  nearly  every  site 
condition  existing  in  these  regions,  and  they  afford  an 
unbroken  chain  for  the  dissemination  of  white  pine 
blister  rust,  if  the  disease  is  once  introduced  into  this 
region.  A  single  shipment  of  diseased  pines,  currants  or 
gooseberries  may  result  in  enormous  losses,  both  to  pri- 
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A     CREW     UPROOTING     WILD     CURRANT     AND     GOOSEBERRY 
BUSHES  TO  PROTECT  NEARBY   PINE  STANDS 

The  men  work  in  line  formation,  the  spacing  between  men  varying 
according  to  character  of  the  land.  The  number  of  men  In  line  varies 
from  four  to  six,  although  for  most  conditions,  five  men  Is  considered 
preferable.  Small  bushes  are  pulled  by  hand,  and  larger  ones  dug  up 
with  specially  constructed  "Rihes  picks  "  The  foreman  follows  closely 
in  the  rear  of  the  crew  and  clucks  their  work.  The  work  of  each 
crew  is  also  checked  frequently  by  Federal  inspectors.  As  a  result  of 
many  large-scale  experiments,  modifications  of  the  general  method 
have  been  developed.  Thus,  there  are  special  "stone-wall  crews," 
"checking  crews,"  "advance  Ribes  scouts."  a  "head  linesman,"  and  a 
"chemical  crew."  The  methods  are  not  elaborate,  and  unskilled  labor- 
ers, working  under  a  trained  foreman,  quickly  learn  to  do  excellent  work. 


vate  and  Government  holdings.  Sugar  pine,  western 
white  pine,  and  limber  pine,  the  three  most  important 
five-leaved  pines  in  the  West,  are  known  to  be  highly 
susceptible  to  the  white  pine  blister  rust.  The  confer- 
ence, therefore,  urged  that  great  attention  be  paid  to  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  Federal  quarantine  prohibiting 
shipment  of  blister  rust  host  plants  west  of  the  "Missis- 
sippi Valley  line." 


FINE  YIELD  FROM  WHITE  PINE 


TWO  acres  of  white  pine,  near  Keene,  New  Hamp-  average  of  85,000  feet  per  acre.     The  trees  were  from 

-*-        ::                        hree  Dr  four  years  ago,  before  the  80  to  85  years  old;  so  the  growth  on  each  acre  was  about 

war  prices,   for  $2  ~;oo  on  the  stump.     The  total  stand  1,000  feet  per  annum  and  the  gross  returns  about  $12.20 

was  254  cords,  which  equals  170,000  board  feet,  or  an  per  acre  per  annum. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  RESOURCES  OF  ALASKA 

ARE  FOR  USE 

BY  JOHN  D.  GUTHRIE,  U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

rIE  National  Forests  of  Alaska  are  playing  an  in-      has  changed  slightly.     It  is  now  claimed  that  the  Forest 
creasingly   important   role  in  the  development  of      Service  has  been  forced  to  sell  Government  stumpage  in 
that  rich  storehouse  of  the  Nation.    Within  a  few     Alaska!    The  facts,  easily  accessible  in  many  public  re- 
years   they  will   probably   play   the  leading   role.     The     ports,  are  that  the  Forest  Service  has  been  offering  timber 
timber  resources  of  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  Forests     for  sale   on   the  Alaskan    National   Forests   ever   since 

it  took  over  these  Forests  in 
1905.  It  is  selling  timber  today 
under  practically  the  same  regu- 
lations as  those  of  1905  and 
each  year  since.  The  actual  pur- 
chasers of  National  !•< 
stumpage  on  the  Alaskan  For- 
ests during  the  past  fifteen  years 
have  known  that  they  could  buy 
Government  timber  at  any  time, 
anywhere.  They  have  also 
known  that  the  many  sawmills 
in  Alaska  have  been  buying  and 
sawing  Government  timber  since 
1905.  Not  only  has  this  lumber 
supplied  the  material  for  local 
uses,  such  as  canneries,  resi- 
dences, stores,  boats,  and  boxes, 
but  the  highest  grade  of  Sitka 
spruce  was  shipped  out  for  air- 
plane stock  during  the  war,  and 
Sitka  spruce  is  now  being  ship- 
ped to  eastern  markets. 

SAW  MILL  OF  THE  KETCHIKAN   LIGHT  AND    POWER   COMPANY.     ALL  TIMBER  CUT  FROM       r 

the  tongass  national  forest  1  he  total  of  444  million  board 

feet  of  timber  cut  from  the 
have  served  local  development  ever  since  the  adminis-  Alaskan  National  Forests  in  the  past  fifteen  years  cover- 
tration  of  these  Forests  was  taken  over  by  the  Forest  ed  a  large  number  of  individual  sales,  advertised  and 
Service  in  1905.  Now  a  larger  form  of  development  is  offered  to  the  highest  bidder  as  required  by  Federal 
in  prospect.  Its  effect  on  the 
economic  upbuilding  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  bound  to  be  of  an  al- 
most revolutionary  character. 

It  has  become  a  habit  to  say 
that  Alaska's  resources  are 
locked  up.  The  fact  that  over 
444  million  board  feet  of  timber 
has  been  cut  from  the  Tongass 
and  Chugach  Forests  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  while  the  For- 
est Service  has  been  in  charge, 
has  not  prevented  a  parrot-like 
chorus  of  the  assertion  that 
Alaskan  timber  is  still  "bottled 
up."  Within  the  past  few 
months,  however,  and  especially 
since  the  100  million  foot  pulp 
sale  has  been  consummated  by 

..         —  o         •  1  1    •  WHITE  SPRUCE  BRIDGE  TIMBERS  CUT  ALONG  RIGHT  OF  WAY,  NEAR  HEALY,  AT  THE  END 

the    Forest    Service,    the   plaint  of  steel  on  the  government  road 
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HEALY,   END  OF  STEEL  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  RAILROAD,   109 
MILES  SOUTH  OF   FAIRBANKS 

law.  For  no  single  year  was  the  cut  less  than  two  mil- 
lion board  feet,  and  the  average  was  nearly  30  million. 
Two  and  one-half  million  board  feet  were  cut  in  1905, 
fifteen  million  feet  in  1909,  and  45  million  feet  in 
1914.  The  peak  of  47,900,000 
feet  was  reached  in  191 8.  With 
one  pulp  sale  of  100  million  feet 
already  made,  the  amount  sold 
from  the  Alaskan  Forests  for 
the  present  year  will  undoubted- 
ly run  well  over  150  million  feet. 
If  a  second  large  pulp  sale,  now 
bending,  is  made  the  total  Gov- 
ernment stumpage  sold  from  the 
Alaskan  National  Forests  in 
1920  will  exceed  one  billion 
eight  hundred  million  board  feet. 
Pulp  mills  are  coming  to  Alaska 
because  of  economic  conditions, 
such  as  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  pulp  material  in  the 
eastern  centers;  not  because  of 
any    radical    changes    in    Forest 

c„    •    „  1    s  1    •  i«         CONSTRUCTION    OF    STEEL 

Service  regulations,  and  in  spite  anchorage,  pre 


of  the  propaganda  of  misinformation  by  the  anti-con- 
servation press. 

Not  only  has  over  444  million  board  feet  of  timber 
been  cut  from  the  Alaskan  National  Forests  for  com-, 
mercial  purposes  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  but  in 
addition  the  Chugach  National  Forest  has  furnished  over 
40  million  feet  of  timber,  free  of  charge,  to  the  Alaska 
Engineering  Commission  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
the  Government  Railroad. 

In  addition,  any  bona  fide  settler,  resident,  miner,  or 
prospector  may  take  from  the  Alaskan  National  Forests 
free  of  charge  10,000  board  feet  of  green  or  25  cords 
of  dry  timber  each  year,  provided  it  is  needed  for  per- 
sonal use  and  is  not  sold.  A  considerable  amount  of 
timber  is  cut  under  this  privilege,  and  the  fact  that 
material  for  building  purposes  and  wood  for  fuel  can  be 
obtained  without  cost  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
local  people. 

The  Chugach  Forest  is  located  in  the  Prince  William 
Sound  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Seward,  Anchorage, 
Cordova,  and  Katalla.  The  construction  of  the  Govern- 
ment railroad  is  in  charge  of  the  Alaska  Engineering 
Commission,  headed  by  a  regular  army  officer.  The 
railroad  starts  at  Seward,  on  tidewater,  and  runs  north 
through  the  Chugach  Forest  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  to 
Anchorage,  and  thence  north  up  the  Susitna  River.  When 
completed  it  will  have  its  northern  terminus  at  Fairbanks, 
some  465  miles  from  Seward.  The  Forest  Service  has 
granted  each  year  since  1916  a  free-use  permit  to  the 
Alaska  Engineering  Commission  for  construction  timbers 
to  be  cut  on  the  Chugach  National  Forest.  In  1916  the 
Commission  cut  11,363,770  board  feet  of  National  For- 
est timber  to  be  used  in  railroad  construction  work.  In 
1 917  over  seven  million  feet  was  granted  free  for  this 
purpose.  During  1918  and  1919  shortage  of  labor  seri- 
ously interfered  with  construction  work  on  the  railroad, 
but  in  spite  of  this  over  five  million  feet  of  free  timber 
was  granted  each  year.  Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
vear   1919,  more  than  ten  and  one-half   million   board 


BRIDGE    OVER    THE    SUSITNA    RIVER,    264    MILES    NORTH    OF 
SENT  END  OF  STEEL  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  RAILROAD 
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feet  of  free  timber  has  been  furnished   for  this  work. 
This  timber  which  the  Chugach  Forest  has  contributed 
free  of  charge  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  has  consisted  not 
only  of  sawtimber  to  be  cut  at  several  sawmills  operated 
either  by  the  Commission  or  by  private  concerns  for  the 
Commission,  but  of  such  material  as  piling,  bridge  tim- 
bers,     railroad 
ties,    and    tele- 
phone  poles, 
covering  a  wide 
variety  of  uses, 
for    docks, 
snowsheds,  sec- 
tion houses, 
stations,   store- 
houses,    quar- 
ters for  offices 
and  employees, 
etc. 

The  latest 
free  permit  is- 
sued by  the 
Forest  Service 
was  made  in 
S  ep  t  em  ber, 
1920,  and  covered  2,500,000  board  feet  of  sawtimber' 
120,000  railroad  ties,  and  170  linear  feet  of  piling.  These 
free-use  permits  are  issued  in  accordance  with  a  Con- 
gressional  enactment  permitting   the   Forest   Service   to 


SHIP  CREEK  RANGER  STATION,  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA,  ON  THE  CHUGACH  NATIONAL  FOREST 


grant  free  National  Forest  material  to  the  Alaska  Engi- 
neering Commission  for  Government  works.  This  free 
use  timber  is  cut  from  a  strip  five  miles  wide  on  either 
side  of  the  right-of-way  of  the  Government  railroad. 
The  timber  is  designated  for  cutting  by  forest  officers, 
seed  trees  being  left  to  reseed  the  cut-over  area.    These 

permits  to  the 
C  o  m  m  i  s  sion 
run  for  one 
year  and  con- 
tain the  usual 
conditions  re- 
garding protec- 
tion from  fire, 
prevention  of 
waste,  and 
avoidance  o  f 
u  n  n  e  c  e  ssary 
damage  to  trees 
left  standing. 

The  National 
Forests  of 
Alaska  have 
thus  for  the 
past    fifteen 


years  been  helping  in  the  local  development  of  Alaska  by 
furnishing  a  supply  of  lumber  for  its  industries  and  for 
Government  use  in  building  a  railroad  which  is  going  to 
mean  greater  things  for  that  country. 


DEDICATION   OF  THE  SCOUT  RESERVATION 

Und20^^,0^'^"'^"^011'"1^^"6  dediCated  thB  W°°dr0W  WMs°n  Boy  Sc0ut  Reservation,  a  forty-one  acre  tract  at  Burnt  Mill,    Mary- 
no  e    -Lull     „a,      V      1,  ^       '  ^   Broo?»«»  *°  thC  2'5°°  B°y  Sc0Jts  of  the  District-    Th"*  a"  streams,  wooded  hills  and  a  fine  "winl'n. 


AMERICAN  GROWN  CORK 

BY  GEORGE  N.  LAMB 


QTANDING 
j^  on  the  edge 
of  a  cot- 
ton field  a  half 
mile  north  of 
Daphne  Sta- 
tion, west  of 
Cordele,  Geor- 
gia, is  undoubt- 
edly the  larg- 
est specimen  of 
cork  oak  (Quer- 
cus  suber)  in 
America.  The 
tree  is  over  one 
hundred  years 
old  and  tradi- 
tion says  that 
the  acorn  from 
which  it  grew 
was  brought  to 
this  country 
from  Spain  by 
a  Sou  t h  e  r n 
planter.  At  the 


THIS  IS  THE  LARGE  CORK  OAK  GROWING  ON  THE  EDGE  OF  A  COTTON  FIELD  AT  DAPHNE, 
GEORGIA.  IT  IS  PROBABLY  SEVENTY  FIVE  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD  AND  IS  A 
REMARKABLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  LARGE  PROPORTIONS  THE  TREE  ATTAINS 


time  it  was 
secured  Spain 
prohibited  the 
export  of  cork 
oak  acorns  in 
order  to  pro- 
tect their  mo- 
nopoly on  the 
cork  industry. 
The  gigantic 
size  of  this  ex- 
otic is  attested 
by  the  fact  .that 
it  is  45  ]/2  in- 
ches in  diame- 
ter one  foot 
from  the 
ground.  It  has 
a  height  of 
60  feet  and  a 
spread  of  60 
feet  one  way 
and  70  feet  the 
other.  The  tree 
forks  into  four 


THIS  IS  A  CLOSE-UP  OF  THE  BRANCHING  OF  THE  OLD  CORK  GIA\T.  AND  SHOWS  CLEARLY  THE  CORKY  BARK  OF  THE  FIRST  LIMBS 
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OUTER  SURFACE  OF  HEAVY  CORK  BARK 


would  be  available  for 
future  generations.  The 
combination  of  longleaf 
pine  and  cork  oak  would 
bring  together  two  trees 
which  furnish  excellent 
wood  and  also  yield  a  reve- 
nue from  other  sources 
while  they  are  coming  to 
maturity.  Properly  han- 
dled the  pine  will  yield 
quantities  of  valuable  tur- 
pentine and  rosin  in  its 
early  life  and  then  make 
desirable  lumber  when 
mature.  The  cork  oak 
yields  a  crop  of  cork  every 
few  years  and  finally  pro- 
duces a  crop  of  excellent 
wood. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  damage  in  this  region  is 
fire  although  longleaf  pine 
is      particularly      resistant. 
Cork  oak  should  be  able  to 
survive    as    well    or   better 
than     pine     as     the     thick- 
corky   bark    would   protect 
the    growing    tissue    from 
the    heat    and    is    in    itself 
very   non-combustible. 
Should  cork  oak  ever  be  established  in  the  longleaf 
pine  region  it  would  bring  together  not  only  two  trees 
furnishing  valuable  wood  and  valuable  by-products,  but 
would  also  bring   together  the   two   most   singular   and 
striking  species   appearing   anywhere   in   the    forests   of 
the  world. 

This  remarkable  specimen  of  cork  oak  at  Daphne  has 
been  nominated  for  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  for 
Trees  being  compiled  by  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation at  Washington,  D.  C. 


INNER   SURFACE  OF  HEAVY   CORK  BARK 


branches  at  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  In  general  ap- 
pearance at  a  distance  it  might  be  a  symmetrical,  spread- 
ing live  oak,  but  on  coming  closer  its  heavy  limbed 
appearance  is  striking.  The  thick  corky  bark  extending 
out  to  the  small  branches  causes  this  effect. 

The  bark  on  this  specimen,  never  having  been  harvested 
regularly,  is  very  thick  and  coarse,  except  in  one  place 
on  the  trunk  where  a  portion  had  been  removed  by  acci- 
dent or  otherwise.  At  this  point  the  new  bark  was 
smooth  and  of  excellent  quality..  The  rough  bark  was 
from  12  to  15  years  old  and 
2  to  2%  inches  thick  on  the 
main  trunk. 

The  writer  has  also  seen 
smaller  specimens  of  cork  oaks 
at  Byromville,  Georgia;  Atlan- 
ta, Georgia,  and  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  growing  so 
vigorously  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  the  tree  will 
thrive  in  the  longleaf  pine  sec- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States.  If  cork  oak  could  be 
substituted  for  the  "scrub"  oak 
that  is  now  coming  in  on  the 
cut-over    longleaf    pine    lands, 

.       ,  .         °  'AN  INTERESTING  PICTURE  OF  A  CROSS  SECTION  OF  THE  ROUGH  BARK  FROM  THE  DAl'HNE 

a   valuable    economic    resource       cork  oak.   these  specimens  were  collected  and  photographed  by  the  writer 
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FOR  A  NATIONAL  FORESTRY  BILL 


THE  National  Forest  Program  Bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  hearings  will  be  held  before  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  early  in  the  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  arguments  in  favor  of  the  bill — and 
the  prospects  for  its  passage  are  very  bright.  The  fact 
that  practically  every  interest  concerned  in  forestry  is  in 
favor  of  the  bill  in  itself  alone  almost  assures  its  success 
as  Congress  can  not  well  ignore  a  very  general  demand 
for  the  adoption  of  such  vitally  important,  sane  and 
practical  legislation. 

The  bill  has  now  been  endorsed  by  the  following: 

American  Forestry  Association. 

United  States  Forest  Service. 

Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Association. 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests. 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association. 

National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Southern  Pine  Association. 

Association  of  Wood-Using  Industries. 

National  Forest  Fire  Protection  Committee. 

The  California  White  and  Sugar  Pine  Association. 

Empire  State  Forest  Products  Association. 

New  York  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
the  forestry  departments  of  seventeen  states. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is 
asking  its  members  to  take  a  referendum  on  the  subject 
of  endorsing  the  bill  and  it  is  expected  that  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  will  unanimously  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  bill. 

A  committee  of  representatives  of  the  organizations 
which  have  endorsed  the  bill  has  been  formed.  It  is 
called  the  National  Forestry  Program  Committee,  and 
R.  S.  Kellogg,  of  New  York,  is  the  chairman. 

Every  member  of  the  American  Forestry  Association 
is  requested  to  personally  urge  the  Senators  of  their 
State  and  the  Representatives  from  their  districts  to 
give  unqualified  support  to  the  bill. 

Of  the  need  of  the  bill  Colonel  W.  B.  Greeley,  United 
States  Forester,  says  in  his  annual  report : 

"In  the  report  of  the  Forester  for  the  fiscal  year  1919 
my  predecessor,  Colonel  Henry  S.  Graves,  set  forth  the 
urgency  of  a  national  forestry  policy.  During  the  major 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report  the  move- 
ment gathered  headway  under  his  leadership.  Since  his 
resignation,  on  April  15,  1920,  the  movement  has  con- 
tinued along  the  lines  laid  down  by  him,  and  the  program 
which  he  formulated  has  been  further  developed. 

"This  program  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  prob- 
lem of  halting  forest  devastation  is  fundamentally  a 
national,  not  a  local,  problem,  and  must  be  faced  and 
handled  as  such.  At  the  same  time  it  is  felt  that  the 
speediest,  surest,  and  most  equitable  action  can  be  secured 
through  dependence  on  the  police  powers  of  the  States 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  reasonable  requirements  as 


should  be  made  of  private  owners  and  on  the  State 
governments  for  providing  organized  protection  of  pri- 
vate lands  against  fire.  Because  the  problem  itself  is 
essentially  national — that  is,  one  affecting  the  public  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  country  and  requiring  to  be  attacked  as 
a  whole,  not  piecemeal — both  Federal  leadership  and  a 
large  measure  of  Federal  aid  are  obligatory.  It  should 
be  obligatory  upon  private  owners  to  apply  the  safe- 
guards necessary  to  prevent  devastation.  There  is  a 
practical  unanimity  of  agreement  that  the  first  and  most 
-essential  step  is  nation-wide  protection  from  forest  fires, 
applicable  to  all  classes  of  forest  land  and  borne  jointly 
by  the  landowner  and  the  public. 

"When  the  movement  was  inaugurated  the  chief  effort 
was  directed  toward  laying  the  need  for  action  before 
those  having  first-hand  knowledge  of  forest  conditions 
and  most  directly  concerned  in  forest  industries.  Con- 
ferences were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with 
representatives  of  the  lumber,  paper,  and  other  forest- 
using  industries,  and  with  State  officers  having  to  do 
with  forest  matters.  The  widest  discussion  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  precise  measures  needed  was  invited.  Inter- 
est in  the  subject  developed  rapidly.  Organizations  of 
the  various  industries  dependent  on  forests  for  raw 
material  began  to  canvass  the  situation,  in  many  cases 
to  appoint  forestry  committees  and  to  formulate  pro- 
grams of  their  own.  It  was  chiefly  along  these  lines  that 
the  movement  advanced  during  the  year,  though  there 
was  not  lacking  evidence  of  a  decided  awakening  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally.  To  this  the 
acute  shortage  and  skyrocketing  prices  of  lumber  and 
newsprint,  which  marked  the  year,  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed. 

"The  crucial  character  of  the  forest  situation  of  the 
country  was  made  more  clear  than  ever  before  by  the 
results  of  a  study  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  by 
the  Forest  Service,  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  311. 
The  results  of  this  study  were  embodied  in  a  report 
entitled  "Timber  Depletion,  Lumber  Prices,  Lumber 
Exports,  and  Concentration  of  Timber  Ownership,"  and 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  June  1.  It  was  found 
that  over  two-thirds  of  the  original  forests  of  the  United 
States  have  been  culled,  cut-over,  or  burnt,  and  three- 
fifths  of  their  merchantable  timber  is  gone.  The  country 
is  taking  about  26,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood  annual- 
ly from  its  forests  and  is  growing  but  6,000,000,000  feet. 
We  are  cutting  timber  of  every  class,  even  trees  too  small 
for  the  sawmill,  much  faster  than  they  are  being  replaced 
in  our  forests. 

"There  are  still  large  quantities  of  timber  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  not  in  the  right  place.  Sixty-one 
per  cent  of  what  is  left  lies  west  of  the  Great  plains,  far 
from  the  bulk  of  our  population,  agriculture,  and  manu- 
factures. The  exhaustion  of  one  forested  region  after 
another  in  the  Eastern  States  has  been  reflected  in 
rising  transportation  costs,  in  shortages  of  supply  re- 
sulting from  the  overloading  of  transport  facilities,  and  in 
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a  narrowing  field  of  competition  between  regional  groups 
of  sawmills.  The  distance  between  the  average  sawmill 
and  the  average  home  builder  is  steadily  increasing ;  and 
we  shall  soon  be  dependent  for  the  bulk  of  our  construc- 
tion lumber  upon  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  These 
conditions  have  had  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  high  cost 
of  lumber,  which,  during  the  year,  reached  a  prohibitive 
figure  for  many  uses  and  checked  the  building  of  homes 
which  is  so  urgently  needed. 

"We  have  used  up  our  forests  without  growing  new 
ones.  At  the  bottom  of  the  whole  problem  is  idle  forest 
land.  The  United  States  contains  326,000,000  acres  of 
cut-over  or  denuded  forests  containing  no  saw  timber; 
81,000,000  acres  of  this  amount  have  been  completely 
devastated  by  forest  fires  and  methods  of  cutting  which 


destroy  or  prevent  new  timber  growth.  The  area  of  idle 
or  largely  idle  land  is  being  increased  by  from  3,000,000 
to  4,000,000  acres  annually  as  the  cutting  and  burning 
of  forests  continue.  We  are  short  of  growing  forests. 
"To  stop  the  devastation  of  our  remaining  forests  and 
put  our  idle  forest  lands  at  work  the  first  step  must  be 
the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law  whose  two  chief  pro- 
visions are  (1)  a  comprehensive  plan  of  Federal  co-oper- 
ation with  the  States  in  fire  prevention  and  the  develop- 
ment of  forestry  practice,  and  (2)  extension  of  the 
National  Forests  through  purchases  along  the  line 
initiated  by  the  Weeks  Act,  through  the  inclusion  of 
other  timberlands  now  in  Federal  ownership,  and  through 
exchange. 


FORESTRY  IN  CONNECTICUT 


COME  startling  facts  regarding  the  present  forest 
^  situation  in  Connecticut  were  brought  out  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Forestry  Association  at  Hart- 
ford on  November  27.  This  was  the  largest  forestry 
meeting  ever  held  in  the  State  and  was  attended  by  many 
prominent  lumbermen,  landowners,  and  foresters.  The 
Committee  on  Connecticut  Timber  Supply  reported  that 
the  State  now  consumes  annually  305  board  feet  of  saw 
timber  per  capita  as  against  a  production  of  51  board 
feet.  The  production  of  lumber  has  decreased  "by  50 
percent  from  1910  to  1918,  and  now  amounts  to  less  than 
17  per  cent  of  the  lumber  consumption,  in  spite  of  a  fall- 
ing off  of  35  per  cent  in  this  consumption  during  the  last 
eight  years. 

At  the  present  rate  of  cutting  the  Committee  estimates 
that  the  existing  hardwood  supplies  will  last  but  fifteen 
years  and  the  white  pine  but  twelve  years.  So  far  as 
the  hardwoods  are  concerned,  the  crisis  naturally  arising 
from  their  destruction  by  cutting  is  aggravated  by  the 
ravages  of  the  chestnut  blight.  This  has  destroyed  the 
most  valuable  and  rapidly  growing  hardwood  species  in 
the  State,  which  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  farmers 
who  own  the  vast  bulk  of  the  forest  lands.  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  chestnut  many  of  these  can  no 
longer  afford  to  hold  their  lands  for  timber  growth. 

This  situation  means  that  Connecticut  is  facing  in  the 
comparatively  near  future  a  timber  famine  which  will 
result  in  the  elimination  of  the  bulk  of  its  sawmills  and 
in  the  disappearance  of  many  local  wood-using  industries. 
The  resulting  high  prices  for  lumber  will  delay  or  pre- 
vent many  needed  improvements.  Immense  sums  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  freight  on  lumber  brought  from  the 
Pacific  Coast.  State  and  local  revenues  will  be  reduced 
because  of  the  low  taxable  value  of  nonproducing  forest 
lands  and  the  closing  of  industries  dependent  on  the  for- 
est for  their  raw  material. 

This  gloomy  outlook  exists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
forest  area  has  increased  from  29  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  State  in  1903  to  46  per  cent,  or  nearly 
1,500,000  acres,  at  present.  The  State  already  pays 
$3,000,000  annually  in  freight  bills  for  the  transportation 


of  lumber  from  other  forested  regions,  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  replant  each  year  one-eighth  of  the  entire  area 
of  forest  land  in  the  State.  That  this  expenditure  con- 
stitutes an  unnecessary  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
State  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  under  proper  management 
Connecticut  could  produce  an  amount  of  saw  timber 
equal  to  her  present  consumption  of  375,000,000  board 
feet  a  year  on  86  per  cent  of  the  present  forest  area.  It 
is  up  to  the  people  of  the  State  to  say  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  adopt  measures  which  will  make  this  possi- 
ble, or  to  follow  the  present  course  of  forest  destruction 
and  general  impoverishment.    ■ 

The  Connecticut  Forestry  Association  in  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  its  recent  meeting  pointed  out  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  facts  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large  and  that  a  pro- 
gressive program  of  forestry  be  undertaken  by  the  State. 
Among  the  specific  activities  advocated  by  the  Association 
was  the  giving  by  the  farm  bureaus  in  the  several  counties 
to  the  farmers  in  the  State,  such  information  and  advice 
as  to  growth,  managment,  and  marketing  of  forest  crops 
as  they  now  give  with  respect  to  annual  crops.  This 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  most  important  and  effective  step 
in  the  attempt  to  increase  the  production  of  timber  on 
Connecticut's  forest  lands,  most  of  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  farmers. 

The  Association  also  approved  of  the  purchase  by 
the  State  during  the  next  ten  years  of  at  least  100, ooo 
acres  of  forest  land  to  be  organized  and  administered  as 
State  Forests  for  the  continuous  production  of  the  timber 
essential  to  the  State's  industries,  and  urged  an  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  for  this  purpose  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1921.  The  Committee  on  State  Forests 
further  suggested  that  this  expenditure  should  be  in  the 
bands  of  the  State  Park  Board  and  that  this  Board 
should  appoint  the  State  Forester.  The  need  for  a  gen- 
eral reform  in  the  present  method  by  which  an  annual 
tax  is  imposed  on  growing  timber  was  recognized  by  the 
Association,  which  proposed  that  standing  timber  should 
be  exempted  from  annual  taxation  but  should  pay  a 
products  tax  at  the  time  it  is  cut.     This  products  tax, 
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according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Forest  Taxation,  would  be  collected  from  the  person 
who  cuts  the  timber,  and  operators  would  be  required  to 
take  out  licenses.  Exemptions  are  proposed  for  material 
to  be  used  for  domestic  purposes,  including  buildings, 


and  on  any  amount  less  than  $50  in  value.  This  is  a 
forward-looking  program,  which  should  receive  the 
hearty  support  of  the  people  generally  in  Connecticut 
as  a  step  toward  increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
through   the   rational   handling  of   its   forest   resources. 


STATE  FORESTERS'  MEETING 


A  WELL  attended  meeting  of  State  Foresters  from 
-^*-  seventeen  different  States  was  held  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  December  8  and  9,  for  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  forest  problems  of  mutual  interest  to  the  vari- 
ous State  forest  organizations.  Governor  Sproul,  by 
whom  the  conference  was  called,  opened  the  meeting 
with  an  address  emphasizing  strongly  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  national  forest  policy  to  check  the  devas- 
tation of  our  rapidly  dwindling  forests.  Governor 
B.  M.  Olcott,  of  Oregon,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
conference  and  presided  over  its  two  days'  session. 

The  two  most  important  papers  presented  at  the  con- 
ference were  those  by  Colonel  W.  B.  Greeley,  Chief  For- 
ester, on  "The  Nation  and  the  National  Forest  Policy," 
and  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  Commissioner  of  Forestry  for 
Pennsylvania,  on  "The  States  and  the  National  Forest 
Policy."  Colonel  Greeley  urged  the  adoption  of  a  forest 
policy  which  would  leave  the  actual  control  of  fire  and 
of  cutting  operations  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
States  under  the  leadership  and  with  the  financial  and 
technical  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government.  He 
advanced  the  idea  that  forest  lands  are  public  utilities 
and  held  that  the  States  should  be  encouraged  to  go  just 
as  far  as  they  will  in  reforestation,  and  that  any  State 
inclined  to  impose  restrictions  on  their  handling  should 
be  given  a  clear  field.  Mr.  Pinchot,  on  the  other  hand, 
favored  Federal  as  opposed  to  State  control  of  cutting, 
since  in  his  judgment  Federal  control  is  the  only  form 
that  can  be  obtained,  and  if  obtained  can  be  effectually 
enforced.     Both  Colonel  Greeley  and  Mr.  Pinchot  were 


in  agreement  that  forest  fire  protection  should  he  handled 
by  the  States  with  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Other  papers  covered  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding the  timber  needs  and  supply  of  the  various  for- 
est regions  of  the  country,  the  problem  of  State-wide 
forest  fire  protection,  the  organization  of  State  forest 
work  and  State  forests,  timber  surveys,  and  private  for- 
estry. J.  H.  Wallace,  Commissioner  of  Conservation  in 
Alabama,  urged  immediate  action  for  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Department  of  Conservation,  to  include  natural 
resources.  He  declared  that  the  conservation  activities 
which  are  now  scattered  through  half  a  dozen  different 
Departments  should  be  co-ordinated,  and  that  this  would  be 
a  real  aid  to  the  States  in  the  development  of  their  policies. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  of  the  meeting 
was  the  establishment  of  an  Association  of  State  For- 
esters to  bring  together  the  forest  officials  of  the  several 
States  for  the  discussion  of  problems  of  mutual  interest 
and  to  promote  co-operation  in  forest  matters  between 
the  various  States  as  well  as  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States.  W.  T.  Cox,  of  Minnesota,  was 
elected  president  of  the  association;  F.  W.  Besley,  of 
Maryland,  vice-president,  and  R.  C.  Jones,  of  Virginia, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  These  officers,  with  Gifford 
Pinchot,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  C.  R.  Pettis,  of  New  York, 
constitute  the  executive  committee.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  new  association  will  be  productive  of  much 
good  by  establishing  close  relations  between  the  various 
State  forest  officials. 


STATE  FORESTERS  DEMAND  LEGISLATION 


A  S  a  result  of  a  conference  of  State  Forestry  officials 
-^*-  held  at  Atlantic  City,  November  12  to  13,  1920,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  National  For- 
estry legislation,  and  attended  by  officials  from  sixteen 
of  the  thirty-four  State  Forestry  Departments,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Forestry  Departments  in  the  following 
States,  fully  endorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  relating  to  co-operation  with  States 
in  fire  protection  and  forest  renewal,  as  embodied  in 
the  report  on  Senate  Resolution  No.  311,  known  as  the 
"Capper  Report:"  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,    Louisiana,    Maine,    Maryland,    Massachusetts, 


Michigan,    Montana,    New    Jersey,    New    York,    Ohio, 
Oregon,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

They  also  urged  upon  Congress  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  necessary  to  make  those  recommendations 
effective,  accompanied  by  suitable  annual  appropriations, 
which,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  should 
not  be  less  than  one  million  dollars  ($1,000,000),  to  be 
expended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  co-operation 
with  the  several  States,  for  forest  fire  prevention  and 
control,  forest  investigations,  and  timber  production,  in- 
cluding forest  planting. 


A  CCORDING  to  figures  of  the  Forestry  Department  T^HE  lumber  required  to  make  boxes  for  Washing- 

■^  of  Canada  two-thirds  of  Canada's  forests  have  been  ■"■    ton's    1919  crop   of  apples,   says   the   Reclamation 

destroyed  by  fire  the  past  75  years.    But  Canada  still  has  Service,  was  sufficient  in  quantity  to  build  9,660  average 

1,900,000  square  miles  of  wonderful  forest  land.  country  houses,  each  sheltering  a  family  of  five  persons. 


FOREST  GUIDES  DEPARTMENT 


SOLAN  L.  PARKES,  EDITOR 


The  Forest  Guides  Department  will  be  a  monthly  feature  of  the  "American  Forestry"  Magazine.  It 
will  furnish  information  and  instruction  to  the  Forest  Guides  about  our  forests,  woodlands  and  trees,  and 
everything  connected  with  them.  The  editor  will  conduct  a  Question  Box,  and  any  Forest  Guide  may 
ask  and  will  receive  an  answer  to  any  question  about  the  great  outdoors.  Scoutmasters  will  read  the 
Forest  Guides  Department  at  meetings  of  the  Forest  Guides,  and  will  assist  the  editor  by  furnishing  him 
with  information  about  the  activities  of  the  Guides.  It  is  expected  that  this  department  will  soon  be  read 
by  every  Boy  Scout  organization  in  the  country,  while  other  sections  of  the  magazine  will  give  them 
equally  valuable  information  about  various  details  of  the  forests  and  forest  life. 


THIS  Forest  Guides  Department  is  made  a 
part  of  the  "American  Forestry"  Magazine 
•  with  the  object  each  month  of  teaching 
Forest  Guides  about  the  trees,  the  wild  flowers, 
birds,  and  wild  life 
of  the  forest,  in 
order  that  you  may 
know  the  vast  bene- 
fits and  pleasure 
you  derive  on  your 
hikes  or  in  your 
camps.  We  want 
to  teach  you  that 
trees  represent  to 
us  more  than  the 
wood  and  the  lum- 
ber that  we  get 
from  them.  We 
want  to  teach  you 
that  the  birds  are 
here  for  a  purpose, 
instead  of  just  fly- 
ing through  the  air. 
We  want  to  teach 
you,  besides,  that 
the  wild  flowers  are 
also  performing  a 
duty  for  us,  and 
that  every  animal  of  the  forest  is  working  in 
some  way  or  other  for  our  benefit.  We 
want  to  teach  you  to  know  the  trees,  without 
becoming  a  forester,  the  wild  flowers,  with- 
out becoming  a  botanist,  the  birds,  without 
becoming  an  ornithologist,  the  insects,  with- 
out   becoming    an    entomologist,    and    so    on. 


TN  this  department,  it  will  interest  us  less  as 

to  just  exactly  how  many  board  feet  of  sawed 

lumber  there  may  be  in  any  one  given  tree,  and 

much   more   to  know  what  benefits  we  derive 

from    the    standing 

tree. 


THE  FOREST  GUIDES  DEPARTMENT 

The  Forest  Guides,  orginated,  organized  rnd  under  the 
direction  of  Solan  L.  Parkes,  as  Chief  Forest  Guide  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  belief  that  our  forests,  to- 
gether with  their  wild  life  and  plant  life,  should  be  protected 
and  conserved  for  our  common  good,  pledge  themselves  to 
"do  nothing  wilfully  or  carelessly  to  injure  any  forest 
tree,  wild  plant,  bird  or  harmless  animal,  and  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  protect  and  conserve  the  same,  to  urge  others 
to  do  likewise,  and  to  prevent  and  extinguish  forest  fires." 

Believing  that  this  Forest  Guide  movement,  so  ably  or- 
ganized and  directed  by  Mr.  Parkes,  needs  and  deserves 
support  and  stimulation,  The  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion has  made  its  magazine,  "American  Forestry,"  the 
official  organ  of  the  Forest  Guides.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  other  States  will  soon  follow  Pennsylvania's 
aggressive  lead  in  this  field  and  that  the  Forest  Guides, 
from  a  present  enrollment  of  6,000  in  Pennsylvania,  will 
soon  be  numbered  in  the  tens  of  thousands  throughout 
the  land. 


It  will  interest  us 
more  to  know  how 
birds  live,  and  on 
what  they  feed,  and 
how  to  attract 
them,  and  also  to 
know  them  by  their 
song  and  color, 
than  it  will  interest 
us,  perhaps,  to 
know  their  structu- 
ral form. 

We  will  laygreat- 
er  stress  in  telling 
you  of  the  great 
benefits  we  derive 
from  the  wild  flow- 
ers as  we  leave 
them  on  their 
plants  or  shrubs, 
than  we  may  care 
to  teach  you  about 
plucking  them  to  study  their  form,  or  have 
them  adorn  your  person  for  but  a  little  while, 
and  then  cast  away. 

We  will  teach  you  about  the  great  loss  we 
suffer  when  forest  fires  sweep  through  our  for- 
ests ;  how  the  forest  floor  conserves  for  us  our 
water  supply,  on  which  our  very  life  is  depend- 
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£nt;   how   forest    fires   destroy   the   tree    sheds,     Somewhere   near   your   home,    when    the 


that  otherwise  spring  to  life  and  give  to  those 
that  follow  us  a  crop  of  timber  on  which  to  draw 
for  their  needs. 

We  will  teach  you  that  if  there  were  no  stand- 
ing trees  or  shrubs,  that  the  birds  would  not  be 
with  us,  for  there  they  build  their  nests  to  rear 
their  young,  while  they  fly  to  neighboring  fields 


The  enrollment  of  Forest  Guides  among  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
recent  contributions  to  the  progress  of  forestry  and 
fire  protection  in  the  United  States.  It  will  bring 
to  bear  the  activity  and  enthusiasm  of  thousands 
of  capable  boys  in  the  work  of  preventing  and  ex- 
tinguishing forest  fires,  and  will  be  of  enormous 
value  also  in  the  creation  of  public  sentiment 
against  them. 

The  Forest  Guide  plan  originated  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  devised  by  Solan  L.  Parkes,  Scout 
Executive  of  Reading,  to  whom  the  full  credit  for 
originating  the  idea  is  directly  due.  Already  in  a 
few  weeks  nearly  6,000  Pennsylvania  Boy  Scouts 
are  enrolled  as  Forest  Guides.  I  hope  the  move- 
ment may  spread  to  every  other  forested  State. — 
Gifford  Pinchot. 


and  devour  the  insects  that  would,  otherwise, 
destroy  the  farmer's  crops. 

We  will  teach  you  that  while  we  go  on  learn- 
ing of  this  work  in  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion in  such  language  that  all  can  understand, 
the  realization  will  come  to  us,  and  stay  by  us. 
that  all  things  were  placed  in  the  world  by  a 
Supreme  Being. 

***** 

IV  EXT  month,  we  will  have  an  article  on  the 
identification  of  trees  in  winter,  by  J.  S. 
Illick,  of  the  Forestry  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  will  be  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  will  give  you  a  great  deal 
•  ■l"  pleasure  on  your  hikes,  where,  by  bark 
and  bud,  you  will  learn  to  know  the  trees  in 
winter. 

***** 

"\Y/"E  will  learn  to  do  by  doing,  and  with  the 

first  appearance  of  this  department,  I  want 

each   Forest  Guide   to  do  a  good   Scout   turn. 


snow 

covers  the  ground,  perhaps  many  feet  deep, 
there  will  be  birds,  unable  to  find  anything  to 
eat.  Each  Forest  Guide  should  establish  a  feed- 
ing station,  and  provide  food,  during  the  winter 
months,  for  our  feathered  friends.  You  will 
be  surprised,  after  a  little  while,  how  tame 
the  birds  will  become,  and  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunity you  will  have  to  study  the  different 
kinds. 

.***** 

rTO  help  you  more,  we  will  establish  a  question 
box,  and  answer  any  question  which  Forest 
Guides  may  ask  in  order  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  them. 


SOLAN  L.  PARKES,  CHIEF  FOREST  GUIDE  FOR  THE  STATE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND  EDITOR  OF  THE  FOREST  GUIDE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  AMERICAN   FORESTRY  MAGAZINE 


Boy  Scouts  not  living  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
would  like  to  become  Forest  Guides,  are  request- 
ed to  write  me. 

Scoutmasters  desiring  articles  on  special  sub- 
jects, we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

All  mail  for  the  Forest  Guides  Department 
should  be  addressed  to  Solan  L.  Parkes,  Chief 
Forest  Guide,  Box  No.  9,  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


AMERICAN  BEARS 


BY  R.  W.  SHUFELDT 

(PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  AND  OTHERS) 


THE  appearance  as  well  as  many  of  the  habits  of 
an  ordinary  bear  are  known  to  most  people,  and 
this  has  been  the  case  for  ages  and  generations ;  so 
that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  world's  literature 
on  bears,  together  with  the  pictorial  illustrations  of 
them,  is  enough  to  make  a  library  of  itself.  There  is 
also  a  large  myth-lore  about  bears,  both  in  adult  and 
in  juvenile  history,  and  hundreds  of  times  they  have 
been  the  subjects  for  the  sculptor's  chisel  or  otherwise 
reproduced   in   solid   form. 

No  bears  occur  in  either 
African  or  Australian  re- 
gions, and  only  one  species 
in  the  Neotropical   region. 

Most  bears  are  vegetable 
feeders,  though  the  Grizzly 
and  Polar  bears  are  almost 
exclusively  flesh-eaters ;  it 
is  said,  however,  that  the 
latter  will  eat  grass  in  the 
summer  time.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  they  are 
all  animals  of  considerable 
size,  differing  not  a  little  in 
their  habits  and  modes  of 
life.  In  addition  to  the 
Grizzly  and  Polar  bears, 
the  best  kjiown  bears  of  the 
world  are  the  common 
Brown  bear  of  the  Old 
World  (Fig.  i);  the 
American  Black  bear  and 
its  varieties ;  the  Spectacled 
bear  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes;  the  Sloth  Honey 
bear,  and  the  Malay  or 
Sun  bear;  and  there  may 
or  may  not  be  one  or  more 
varieties  or  subspecies  of 
any    these.       Bears     seem 

to  have  been  derived  from  some  extinct  dog-like  ances- 
tor; though  fossil  remains  of  bears  have  been  discovered 
that  belong  to  the  typical  bear  family.  The  well-known 
extinct  Cave  bear  of  Europe  belongs  in  the  last-named 
group,  and  was  a  species  of  immense  bulk. 

After  a  fashion,  the  majority  of  bears  can  manage 
to  climb  trees,  and  I  once  saw  a  Black  bear  climb  to 
the  top  of  a  telegraph  pole;  in  descending  they  come 
down  hind  feet  first,  and  it  is  said  that  the  adult  Grizzly 
is  unable  to  climb. 

Most  flesh-eating  bears  are  very  ferocious  in  disposi- 
tion and  extremely  dangerous  in  attacks  on  their  enemies ; 
however,  the  true  vegetable  feeders  are  very  often,  even 
in  nature,  gentle  and  harmless.    I  once  heard  a  story  of 


a  Brown  bear  in  the  wilds  of  Norway  that  overtook  a 
child  that  had  gathered  a  basketful  of  berries,  of  which 
fruit  the  animal  is  very  fond,  never  molesting  the  little 
peasant  girl  in  the  least;  she  thought  all  the  time  that 
it  was  a  big  dog  she  had  to  deal  with. 

The  small  black  bear,  with  the  white  crescent  on  its 
chest,  so  frequently  seen  in  zoological  gardens  in  this 
country,  is  the  Malayan  bear,  which  is  a  species  easily 
tamed.     In  the  Honey  bear  of  India  two  of  the  upper 

incisor  teeth  are  lacking, 
and  its  lips  are  very  ex- 
tensile. The  soles  of  the 
feet  in  the  Polar  bear  are 
more  or  less  hairy,  only  the 
small  pads  being  naked,  and 
this  allows  these  animals 
to  walk  on  the  ice  without 
slipping.  For  many  years 
past,  the  pelts  of  some  of 
the  species  —  notably  the 
Black  bear  of  this  country 
— have  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  fur  trade, 
thousands  having  been 
shipped  to  Europe  every 
twelvemonth ;  but  the 
skins  of  some  bears  are 
quite  valueless  as  furs.  It 
is  the  Brown  bear  of 
Europe  that  can  be  so 
easily  tamed  and  taught  to 
stand  upright  on  its  hind 
legs  .and  dance  to  music. 

There  is  much  yet  to  be 
learned  about  the  bears  of 
the  United  States  before 
knowledge  of  their  habits, 
ranges,  and  anatomy  will 
be  complete.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  naturalists,  hunters,  and  others  of  this  country 
have  written  about  them,  published  pictures  of  them,  and 
talked  about  them  for  wellnigh  three  centuries.  At  as 
recent  a  date  as  1884,  Prof.  F.  W.  True,  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  that  institution  a  "Provisional  List  of  the  Mammals 
of  North  and  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,"  in 
which  was  supposed  to  appear  the  names  of  all  bears 
known  to  science  at  that  time  in  the  vast  region  named. 
In  that  list  only  four  species  weer  given  and  no  sub- 
species. These  four  were  the  Black  bear,  the  Grizzly 
bear,  the  Barren  Ground  bear,  and  the  White  or  Polar 
bear.  As  for  the  ranges  of  these  animals,  even  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  they  were  of  so  indefinite  a 


A   BROWN   BEAR   SCENTING   GAME 

Figure  1.  Of  all  the  existing  species  of  bears,  this  European  Brown 
Bear  has  perhaps  been  known  as  long  as  any  of  them;  it  is  noticed 
in  works  many  centuries  old.  This  is  the  bear  that  can  be  so  easily 
tamed  and  taught  to  stand  on  the  hind  legs  and  dance. 
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nature  as  to  be  particularly  valueless.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  here  to  list  the  many  North  American  bears 
that  have  been  described  by  our  naturalists,  as  this 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  space  limits.  However, 
one  writer  on  the  subject  claims  to  find  no  fewer  than 
forty  or  more  different  kinds  of  bears — a  statement  that 
saner  naturalists  take  with  a  very  large  pinch  of  salt. 
No  bear  in  all  the  world  is  more  interesting  in  its 
habits  than  the  Polar  or  White  bear  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  also  widely  known  as  the  Ice  bear.  This  species 
has  an  individuali- 
ty that  no  other 
representative  o  f 
the  bear  family 
possesses ;  and  its 
history,  as  it  has 
been  recorded  by 
man,  extends  back 
over  more  than  a 
century.  So  dis- 
tinctive are  the 
characters  of  this 
great,  white,  hairy- 
footed,  black-nosed 
bear,  that  apparent- 
ly no  zoologist  has 
ever  made  any  at- 
tempt to  record 
more  than  the  one 
species  of  the  ani- 
mal— every  writer 
on  the  subject  con- 
sidering the  ice 
bears  of  the  north, 
on  the  two  Hemis- 
pheres, to  be  iden- 
tical. In  North 
America  they  have 
been  reported  as 
far  south  as  north- 
ern Labrador ; 
while  in  the  realms 
of  its  ice  bound 
home  it  ranges 
everywhere.  This 
is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, as  this 
bear,  with  its  love 
of  roaming  and  great,  fur-padded  feet,  can  move  over 
the  most  slippery  ice  almost  anywhere  and  that  at  a 
very  good  speed.  Moreover,  it  is  as  fine  a  swimmer  as 
a  seal,  and  behaves,  in  the  ice-cold  seas  of  the  north, 
with  as  much  unconcern  as  though  it  had  been  born 
in  that  element.  It  has  been  known  to  drift  for  miles 
upon  a  floating  iceberg,  and  this  evidently  for  pleasure 
and  convenience,  rather  than  from  necessity,  as  a  num- 
ber of  Arctic  explorers  have  reported  having  seen  Polar 
bears,  hale  and  hearty,  swimming  in  the  open  ocean 
all  the  way  from  forty  to  eighty  miles  from  any  land 


THE  POLAR  OR  WHITE  BEAR 

Figure  2.  This  group  of  Polar  Bears  represents  a  female  with  her  two  young;  the  'atter  are  about 
to  feast  upon  a  dead  harbor  seal,  captured  for  them  by  their  mother.  These  bears  are  so  clever 
that  when  hunting  seals  they  conceal  the  black  tips  of  their  noses,  the  only  part  of  them 
that  is  not  snow  white.  This  is  a  group  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  photographed 
by  the  Author. 


or  other  landing-place.  As  for  the  size  of  a  big  male  of 
this  species,  this  is,  even  at  the  most  recent  time,  a  matter 
of  dispute  by  observers,  and  the  total  length  of  various 
specimens  has  been  given  all  the  way  from  seven  feet 
to  thirteen,  with  weights  to  correspond.  It  is  not  at 
all  unusual  to  find  these  immense  bears  in  menageries 
and  zoological  gardens,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad; 
hunters  in  the  Arctic  regions  have  often  captured  the 
cubs  after  killing  the  old  she-bear,  and  these  invariably 
command  a  good  price,  selling  readily  to  dealers  in  wild 

animals.  In  con- 
finement the  Polar 
bears  will  feed  on 
many  kinds  of 
vegetables  and 
fruit,  and  they 
have  been  known 
to  thrive  on  wheat 
bread  alone.  Where 
they  are  more  or 
less  numerous,  Arc- 
tic explorers  have 
found  them  to  be 
a  downright  nui- 
sance, as  they  steal 
provisions  how- 
ever carefully  con- 
cealed. Normally, 
though,  this  bear  is 
a  typical  flesh-eat- 
er, and  prefers 
seals,  fish,  and  oth- 
er kinds  of  flesh 
above  everything 
else,  when  chance 
throws  it  in  his 
way.  The  meat  of 
the  ice  bear  does 
not  agree  with  man, 
as  a  rule,  though 
dogs  will  thrive  on 
it  well,  and  in  that 
way  it  has  often 
been  a  boon  to  the 
explorer  in  the 
Polar  regions. 

A  writer  says  in 
Animal  Life  that 
"when  the  first  discoverers  went  to  the  Arctic  Seas, 
dressed  in  thick  clothes  and  skins,  the  Polar  bears  took 
them  for  seal.  On  Bear  Island,  below  Spitzbergen,  a 
Dutch  sailor  sat  down  on  the  snow  to  rest.  A  bear 
walked  up  behind  him,  and  seized  and  crushed  his  head, 
evidently  not  in  the  least  aware  what  kind  of  animal  it 
had  got  hold  of."  That  is  a  pretty  good  story;  but  we 
must  believe  that  Bruin,  on  that  occasion,  knew  pretty 
well  that  he  had  not  tackled  either  a  seal  or  a  walrus — 
much  less  a  fish  or  a  clutch  of  gull's  eggs.  In  hunting 
the  seal  the  Polar  bear  is  at  his  best,  and  he  commands 
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a  score  of  ways  to  outwit  his  prey.  Making  no  noise,  he 
will  stalk  him  over  the  ice,  and  adroitly  pounce  on  him 
at  the  finish.  He  will  watch  a  seal-hole  as  a  cat  will 
patiently  await  the  coming  out  of  a  mouse;  he  will  hunt 
him  leisurely  along  the  edge  of  the  ice-floes ;  then,  if  the 
seal  happens  to  be  up  on  the  ice  and  awake — and  the 
bear  hungry  and  believes  himself  discovered — he  will,  in 
a  careless  sort  of  way,  slide  into  the  water,  dive,  and 
then  swim  around  to  the  point  where  the  seal  rests, 
seizing  him  before  he  has  a  chance  to  escape.  Several 
Arctic   explorers    state   that   they   have   seen   this   bear 


ONLY  THE  BEAR  CUBS  CLIMB  TREES 

Figure  3.  It  is  remarkable  to  note  the  agility  with  which  a  cub  will 
ascend  a  tree;  but  still  more  interesting  to  note  that  hunters  agree 
that   full   grown   bears  do  not   climb   the   trees. 

capture  fish  in  the  water,  diving  for  them  just  as  a  seal 
does — which  is  not  hard  to  believe  when  one  has  observed 
how  much  the  animal  is  at  home  in  water,  in  which  he 
cuts  almost  as  many  capers  as  an  otter. 

From  Nordenskjold's  "Voyage  of  the  Vega"  we  learn 
that  "when  the  Polar  bear  observes  a  man,  he  commonly 
approaches  him  as  a  possible  prey  with  supple  move- 
ments and  a  hundred  zigzag  bends,  in  order  to  conceal 
the  direction  he  means  to  take,  and  to  prevent  the  man 
from  feeling  frightened.  During  this  approach,  he 
often  climbs  up  onto  blocks  of  ice,'  or  raises  himself  on 
his  hind  legs,  in  order  to  get  a  more  extensive  view.  If 
he  thinks  he  has  to  do  with  a  seal,  he  creeps. or  trails 
himself  forward  on  the  ice,  and  is  then  said  to  conceal 
with  his  forepaws  the  only  part  of  his  body  that  con- 
trasts with  the  white  color  of  the  snow — his  large  black 
nose.  If  the  man  keeps  quite  still,  the  bear  comes  in  this 
way  so  near  that  it  can  be  shot  at  the  distance  of  two 
gun-lengths,  or  killed  with  a  lance — which  the  hunters 
consider  safer."  Should  this  bear  grapple  with  a  man,  it 
rarely  or  never  resorts  to  hugging  his  intended  victim 
as  our  Black  bear  does,  instead  he  uses  his  short,  sharp 
claws,  and  bites  like  a  tiger. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  it  is  only  the  females  of 


the  Polar  bears  that  hibernate  during  the  months  of  the 
long  Arctic  winter.  The  males  ramble  around  during  the 
entire  year,  fitted,  as  they  are,  to  withstand  the  most 
severe  cold.  They  never  make  any  attempt  to  escape  it, 
either  by  migrating  farther  south  or  by  hibernation. 

Years  ago  the  Esquimaux  reported  to  Captain  Lyon 
that  "at  the  commencement  of  winter,  the  she-bears  are 
very  fat  and  always  solitary.  When  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  sets  in,  the  animal  seeks  some  hollow  place  in 
which  she  can  lie  down,  and  then  remains  quiet  while 
the  snow  covers  her.  Sometimes  she  will  wait  until  a 
quantity  of  snow  has  fallen,  and  then  digs  herself  a  cave; 
at  all  events  it  seems  necessary  that  she  should  be  covered 
by  and  lie  in  the  snow.  She  now  goes  to  sleep,  and  does 
not  wake  until  the  spring  sun  is  pretty  high,  when  she 
brings  forth  two  cubs.  The  cave  by  this  time  has  be- 
come much  larger  from  the  effect  of  the  animal's  warmth 
and  breath,  so  that  the  cubs  have  room  enough  to  move; 
and    they   acquire   considerable    strength   by   continually 


A   BLACK   BEAR   FORAGING 

Figure  4.  When  not  hibernating,  bears  get  a  very  large  amount  of 
physical  exercise  in  the  routine  of  their  daily  life,  and  it  is  truly 
extraordinary  how  much  ground  one   will  cover  in   the  course  of  a  day. 

suckling.  The  dam  at  length  becomes  so  thin  and  weak 
that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  she  extricates  herself  when 
the  sun  is  powerful  enough  to  throw  a  strong  glare 
through  the  snow  which  roofs  the  den.  The  natives,  by 
means  of  dogs,  which  scent  them  through  the  snow,  and 
begin  scratching  and  howling  very  eagerly,  find  and  kill 
the  bears  during  their  confinement.  As  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  make  a  large  opening,  a  long  trench,  of  sufficient 
width  to  enable  a  man  to  look  down  and  see  where  the 
bear's  head  lies,  is  cut ;  he  then  thrusts  in  his  spear.  The 
old  one  being  killed,  the  hole  is  broken  open,  and  the 
young  cubs  may  be  taken  out  by  hand,  as,  having  tasted 
no  blood  and  never  been   at  liberty,  they  are  harmless 
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and  quiet."  Some  writers  assert  that  the  cubs  are  born 
during  the  very  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  remain 
in  the  snow-den  until  May,  when  all  three  animals  come 
forth,  and  that  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  food  is 
abundant.  Surely  the  mother  needs  it  then ; ,  and  she 
also  has  the  task  of  teaching  her  cubs  how  to  provide 
for  themselves. 

The  superb  valor  that  a  she-bear  will  display  when 
defending  her  cubs  is  vouched  for  by  those  who  have 
witnessed  such  scenes.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  such 
stories,  let  us  select  the  following,  told  by  Scoresby  in 
his  Voyage  to  Greenland.  He  narrates  that  "early  in  the 
morning,  the  man  at  the  mast-head  gave  notice  that  three 
bears  were  making  their  way  very  fast  over  the  ice, 
and  directing  their  course  toward  the  ship.  They  had 
probably  been  invited  by  the  blubber  of  a  sea-horse  which 
the  men  had  set  on  fire,  and  which  was  burning  on  the 


READY  FOR  A  NOONDAY  NAP 

Figure  5.  In  the  forest,  Black  Bears  are  extremely  cautious  as  to 
where  they  take  a  mid-day  nap;  this  cut  exhibits  their  usual  procedure 
under  such  circumstances.  If  they  do  not  sleep  with  one  eye  open 
they  have  both  nostrils  alert,  and  their  keen  sense  of  smell  warns 
them   of  approaching  danger. 

ice  at  the  time  of  their  approach.  They  proved  to  be 
a  she-bear  and  her  two  cubs;  but  the  cubs  were  nearly 
as  large  as  the  dam.  They  ran  eagerly  to  the  fire,  and 
drew  out  from  the  flames  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  sea- 
horse which  remained  unconsumed,  and  ate  it.  The  crew 
from  the  ship  threw  great  pieces  of  the  flesh,  which  they 
had  still  left,  upon  the  ice,  which  the  old  bear  carried 
away  singly,  laid  every  piece  before  her  cubs,  and, 
dividing  them,  gave  each  a  share,  reserving  but  a  small 


portion  for  herself.  As  she  was  carrying  away  the  last 
piece,  the  men  leveled  their  muskets  at  the  cubs  and 
shot  them  both  dead ;  in  her  retreat  they  wounded  the 
dam,  but  not  mortally. 

"It  would  have  drawn  tears  of  pity  from  any  but 
unfeeling  minds  to  have  marked  the  affectionate  concern 
manifested  by  this  poor  beast  in  the  last  moments  of  her 
expiring  young.  Though  she  was  sorely  wounded,  and 
could  but  just  crawl  to  the  place  where  they  lay,  she 
carried  the  lump  of  flesh  she  had  fetched  away,  as  she 


Photograph  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Vreeland. 

A  MONSTER  GRIZZLY 

Figure  6.  This  picture  shows  a  big  Grizzly  at  home  in  the  forests  of 
northwestern  Wyoming.  Strong  shadows  of  the  trees  cross  the  trail 
behind  him,  and  his  own  deep  shadow  obscures  his  right  foreleg  and 
its  enormous  claws.     These  latter,  however,  are   well  shown   on  the  feet. 

had  carried  the  others,  tore  it  into  pieces,  and  laid  it 
down  before  them ;  and  when  she  saw  they  refused  to 
eat,  she  laid  her  paws  first  upon  one  and  then  on  the 
other,  and  endeavored  to  raise  them  up.  All  this  while 
it  was  piteous  to  hear  her  moan.  When  she  found  she 
could  not  stir  them,  she  went  off,  and  when  at  some  dis- 
tance looked  back  and  moaned ;  and  that  not  availing 
to  entice  them  away,  she  returned,  and  smelling  around 
them,  began  to  lick  their  wounds.  She  went  off  a  second 
time  as  before;  and  having  crawled  a  few  paces,  looked 
again  behind  her,  and  for  some  time  stood  moaning.  But, 
still  her  cubs  not  rising  to  follow  her,  she  returned  to 
them  again,  and  with  signs  of  inexpressible  fondness, 
went  round  first  one  and  then  the  other,  pawing  them 
and  moaning.  Finding  at  last  that  they  were  cold  and 
lifeless,  she  raised  her  head  toward  the  ship  and  growled 
her  resentment  against  the  murderers,  which  they  re- 
turned with  a  volley  of  musket-balls.  She  fell  between 
her  cubs,  and  died  licking  their  wounds." 

And  we  boast  of  the  humanity  of  man !     The  word 
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humanity  is  often  only  another  name  for  the  most  un- 
mitigated cruelty.  As  long  as  these  men  had  slain  this 
bear's  cubs — the  least  they  could  have  done  was  to  have 
shot  her  immediately  afterwards,  and  saved  her  all  the 
unnecessary  pain  and  mental  distress  she  subsequently 
suffered. 


of  these  animals ;  and,  as  a  rule,  only  their  skulls  have 
been  used  upon  which  to  base  specific  and  subspecific 
forms — sometimes  only  the  teeth.  Geographical  distri- 
bution, of  course,  is  something,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  for  such  purposes.  Doubtless  all  the  Grizzlies 
are  very  much  alike  in  their  habits,  so  that  a  description 


This  brief  account  is  by  no  means  all  that  could  be     of  the  general  habits  of  one  kind  would  answer  very 
written  about  this  fine  species  of  bear — how  it  attacks     well  for  any  of  the  others. 


the  young  whales,  for  example,  also  the  young  and  old 
walruses  and  other  animals ;  further,  how  much  they 
enjoy  flattening  themselves  out  on  the  ice,  with  fore 
and  hind  limbs  stretched  to  their  utmost. 

There  is  not  very  much  literature  on  the  Kadiak  bear, 
comparatively  speaking.  Stone  and  Cram,  in  their 
"American  Ani- 
mals," give  us 
three  fine  repro- 
ductions of  pho- 
tographs of  it, 
taken  by  Mr.  A. 
R.  Dugmore,  but 
refer  to  it  only  in 
three  lines  of 
type.  Doubtless  it 
has  many  of  the 
habits  of  its  kind ; 
and  inasmuch  as 
it  has  not  been 
rendered  fearful 
of  man,  it  is  like- 
ly that  it  is  a 
more  or  less  dan- 
gerous antagonist 
to  encounter  in  its 
native  wilds. 

The  life  histo- 
ries of  the  Grizzly 
bears  teem  with 
interest.  All  true 
hunters  of  big 
game  delight  in 
reading  a  good 
bear  story  —  if 
such  a  story  de- 
scribes an  excit- 
ing grizzly  hunt,  so  much  the  better.  Although  descrip- 
tions of  such  hunts  have  been  published  by  the  hundreds, 
the  most  hazy  notions  exist  in  many  quarters  in  regard 
to  these  animals —  their  size  and  weight,  some  of  their 
habits,  their  definite  distribution,  the  distinction  between 
them  and  other  large  American  bears,  and  even  the 
alleged  specific  and  subspecific  differences  of  the  various 
grizzlies  themselves.  For  example,  Stone  and  Cram  state 
in  their'  "American  Animals"  that  the  Grizzly  is  the  larg- 
est bear  in  the  world,  while  on  another  page  of  the 
same  work  they  say  that  a  Kadiak  bear  is  larger  than 
a  Grizzly !  To  my  knowledge  there  have  not  been  any 
reliable  or  extensive  comparisons  made  of  the  skins, 
measurements,  and  weights  of  recently  slain  specimens 


CLOSE-UP  OF  A  GRIZZLY 

Figure  7.  In  the  National  Parks  where  the  Grizzly  is  thoroughly  protected,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  person  can  readily  approach  one  of  them,  when  it  has  been  born  and  reared  under 
such  conditions;  the  animal  will  never  take  it  into  its  head  to  attack  one,  unless  teased  or 
injured.     They  are   seen    in   great  numbers  by  visitors  to  the   National    Parks. 


As  a  rule,  this  enormous  bear  will  not  attack  a  man, 
for  his  experience  during  the  last  half-century  has  taught 
him  better ;  with  the  rapid  improvement  in  rifles,  the 
Grizzly  has  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
wisest  plan  is  to  keep  out  of  the  hunter's  way.  Still,  if 
brought   to  bay,   or   painfully   wounded,   a   Grizzly   will 

assume  the  offen- 
sive, when  it  will 
be  the  hunter's 
turn  to  look  out 
for  his  life.  The 
bear  can  stand  an 
enormous  amount 
of  pun  ishment ; 
and  if  he  can 
grapple  with  his 
enemy,  he  can 
crush  a  man's 
skull  as  easily  as 
one  breaks  an 
egg.  Grizzlies, 
when  full-grown, 
have  never  found 
any  trouble  in 
killing  such  ani- 
mals as  bison, 
moose,  horses,  and 
oxen,  c  a  r  r  y  ing 
them  away  to  be 
,  devoured  at  their 
leisure.  Apart 
from  man.  his 
great  destroyer, 
he  lives  supreme 
in  his  habitat.  It 
has  been  said  that 


a  cougar  could 
attack  and  kill  an  old  grizzly,  but  the  story  is  hard  to 
believe.  I  have  known  men  in  my  time  who  would 
vouch  for  having  seen  a  big  Grizzly  knock  down  a  bull 
bison  weighing  half  a  ton,  and  drag  the  quarry  away  with 
apparently  no  more  effort  than  that  displayed  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  smaller  animals  in  dragging  off  ani- 
mals they  have  killed,  as  large — or  larger — than  them- 
selves. Many  a  bull  elk  has  fallen  a  prey  to  this 
powerful  and  ferocious  bear;  while  ranchmen,  in  years 
gone  by,  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  know  full  well  how 
handily  an  old  Grizzly  can  make  off  with  some  of  their 
stock.  When  nobler  and  heavier  game  is  scarce  or  un- 
procurable, •  however,  he  will  nose  around  through  the 
forest,   digging  out  with   his   immense  clawed    fore-feet 
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any  of  the  small  rodents  from  their  burrows ;  he  will 
even  catch  and  eat  grasshoppers  where  they  are  very 
plenty,  or  big  mountain  locusts  that  are  indifferent 
hoppers.  He  will  eat  some  fruits,  various  berries,  and 
the  soft,  green  grass  in  the  open  parts  of  the  mountain. 
Except  when  young,  this  bear  is  not  a  tree-climber,  as 
he  is  altogether  too  heavy  and  clumsy ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable how  quickly  he  can  get  about,  if  he  chooses. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  she-bear  in  the  spring, 


A  GRIZZLY  IN  CAPTIVITY 

Figure  8.  Superintendent  Ned  Hollister,  of  the  National  Zoological  Park, 
Washington,  D.  C,  kindly  supplied  this  fine  photograph  of  a  big 
Grizzly;  it  represents  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  treasured  animal  possessions. 

when  she  has  her  cubs  with  her ;  and,  unless  a  man  is 
very  powerful,  very  agile,  clear-headed,  possessed  of 
nerve,  knows  a  Grizzly,  is  armed  with  a  heavy,  modern 
rifle,  and  a  crack  shot  under  all  circumstances,  it  would 
be  safer  for  him  to  keep  well  away  from  an  old  she-bear. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  I  ever  had 
with  a  Grizzly  was  during  the  summer  of  '77,  and  it 
occurred  in  the  northern  foothills  of  the  Big  Horn  Moun- 
tains, in  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream  called  Wolf  Creek.  At 
that  time  I  was  surgeon  with  some  of  the  Fifth  and 
Third  Cavalry,  and  they  had  been  in  camp  for  a  number 
of  weeks  on  the  plains,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the 
stream  mentioned.  The  Sioux  Indians  were  giving  us  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  and  practically  had  us  temporarily 
penned  in.  They  were  shooting  every  courier  we  sent 
out,  and  ambushing  every  one  else  who  tried  to  reach 
us.  Big  game  was  more  or  less  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  somebody  was  obliged  to  get  it,  even  at 
the  risk  of  life.     Days  had  passed,  and  I  had  been  par- 


ticularly unfortunate  in  keeping  up  my  end  of  the  record 
— so  much  so  that  a  good  deal  of  fun  was  being  poked 
at  me  by  the  members  of  the  mess  and  my  brother  of- 
ficers in  camp.  Of  course  the  men  and  the  Indian 
scouts  did  not  say  anything ;  still,  a  few  of  them  "looked 
a  heap."  I  was  becoming  a  little  nervous  under  the 
treatment,  though  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the 
punishment,  rather  than  give  up  the  chances  of  finally 
bagging  something.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  I  was  lying 
in  my  tent  one  morning,  just  before  the  peep  of  day  or 
about  an  hour  before  sun-up,  and  once  more  I  was 
seized  with  the  fever  to  sally  out  and  try  it;  so,  before 
the  desire  wore  off,  I  was  up  and  dressed,  and  found 
myself  making  hasty  strides  in  the  direction  of  Wolf 
Creek,  armed  with  an  officer's  carbine,  a  knife,  a  belt 
of  cartridges,  and  an  army  revolver.  I  had  standing 
permission  to  make  these  trips,  so  long  as  I  did  not  un- 
necessarily expose  myself  to  danger  from  hostile  Indians 


WINTER  COAT  OF  A  GRIZZLY 

Figure  9.  Another  fine  picture  of  one  of  the  big  Grizzlies  of  the 
Washington  "Zoo,"  supplied  by  Mr.  Hollister,  to  be  used  in  this  article- 
It  was  taken  in  the  winter,  at  a  time  when  this  animal  is  hibernating 
in  nature.     Note  what  a  magnificent  coat  it  has. 

and  returned  to  sick-call  at  seven  in  the  morning.  This 
gave  me  about  three  hours ;  but  even  then,  one  might 
run  into  deer,  bear,  buffalo,  or  almost  anything  else 
in  that  locality. 

When  about  half  a  mile  out  of  camp,  I  took  to  the 
scanty  timber  and  undergrowth  that  skirted  the  banks 
of  the  creek  coming  from  the  foothills,  and  into  which 
Wolf  Creek  formerly  flowed.  Cautiously  I  followed  up 
the  game  paths,  and  with  the  utmost  care  peered  into 
every  nook  and  place  where  a  deer  might  have  spent 
the  night,  or  a  bear  foraging  for  what  he  could  find. 
Every  once  In   a 'while   I   would   stand   still   in   a   likely 
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place,  and  listen  most  intently  tor  at  least  ten  minutes; 
but  no,  not  a  sound  that  brought  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment, and  I  was  doubtless  doomed  to  another  punching 
at  the  mess  at  breakfast  for  being  such  an  incorrigible 
tenderfoot. 

About  five  o'clock  I  reached  the  fork  where  the  dry 
bed  of  Wolf  Creek  began.  Here  were  some  signs  of 
game:  deer  tracks  crossed  to  and  fro  in  the  white  sand 
of  the  bottom  of  the  creek,  or  more  abundantly  imprinted 
on  the  mud  about  the  shallow  pools  where  they  had  been 
drinking.  Most  of  the  big  timber  had  disappeared,  and, 
for  an  acre  or  so  about,  the  place  was  filled  in  with  a 
rather  dense  growth  of  young,  wild  cherry  trees.  These 
averaged  some 
eight  feet  in 
height,  and  were 
laden  with  ripe 
rherries — the  very 
thing  I  thought  a 
bear  would  appre- 
ciate. Beyond  and 
about  these  trees 
a  scrubby  growth 
was  present,  dis- 
appearing about  a 
hundred  yards 
further  on  where 
the  foothills  com- 
m  e  n  c  e  d  ,  upon 
which  latter  were 
scattered,  and  not 
so  far  apart,  dark 
stone  boulders, 
most  of  them 
large  enough  to 
hide  three  or  four 
men.  A  magnifi- 
cent morning  sun 
now  illumined  the 
scene,  the  gener- 
ous rays  penetrat- 
ing the  less  dense 
masses  of  under- 
growth. Although 
there      was      no 

"swamp"  about  it,  the  plainsmen  often  called  a  place 
like  this  a  "cherry  swamp," — I  suppose  for  the  reason 
that,  in  wet  weather  or  during  prolonged  rains,  it  be- 
came more  or  less  flooded  with  water.  This  was  not 
the  case  now,  however ;  for  the  greater  part  it  was  as 
dry  as  a  powder-horn,  and  one  could  follow  the  labyrinth 
of  game  paths  running  through  it  in  all  directions  without 
so  much  as  dampening  one's  moccasins. 

This  cherry  swamp  was  my  best  hold  now ;  in  a  few 
moments  I  was  within  its  shadows,  treading  my  way 
slowly  and  cautiously  through  the  game  trails  and  the 
old  and  more  widened  game  paths.  Hardly  had  I  pene- 
trated more  than  forty  feet,  when  I  caught  sight,  by 
a  very  small  puddle,  of  one  of  the  biggest  grizzly  tracks 


A  GRIZZLY  IN  THE  BRONX  PARK 

Figure  10.  Our  American  zoological  gardens  usually  have  on  exhibition  from  one  to  five 
grizzly  bears  at  a  time;  they  are  interesting  animals,  if  kept  in  sufficiently  spacious  dens. 
Photograph  by  Elwin  R.  Sanborn,  and  published  through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  as  were  also  Figures  11  and  12. 


I  had  ever  seen.  The  hinder  three- fourths  of  it  was 
impressed  upon  the  smooth,  shiny  mud,  while  the  im- 
mense claws  had  reached  into  the  shallow  puddle.  A 
peculiar  sense  of  delight  crept  over  me,  associated  with 
the  sudden  awakening  of  all  my  faculties  to  their  maxi- 
mum point  of  keenness,  as  I  realized  that  I  might  not 
come  out  of  that  cherry  swamp  alive.  I  knelt  to  make 
a  close  examination  of  the  track.  The  first  particles  of 
mud  stirred  up  by  the  bear's  claws  had  not  yet  com- 
menced to  settle  to  any  extent ;  therefore,  the  track  was 
not  over  ten  minutes  old,  probably  less.  Putting  my 
ear  close  to  the  ground,  I  listened  intently ;  but,  although 
I  heard  various  noises,  none  were  made  by  a  big  bear. 

Arising,  I  loaded 
and  cocked  my 
carbine,  and,  car- 
rying four  loose 
cartridges  in  my 
left  hand,  I  took 
up  the  trail.  It 
was  not  difficult 
to  follow,  and  I 
soon  met  the  first 
sign  in  the  path : 
a  place  where  he 
had  stopped  to 
eat  cherries.  This 
caused  me  to  ex- 
amine my  small- 
arms  carefully,  to 
rub  my  chilled 
muscles  a  trifle. 
and  to  peer  among 
the  cherry  trees 
in  every  direction. 
The  slight  breeze 
was  in  my  favor; 
undoubtedly  the 
bear  was  between 
me  and  the  foot- 
hills, so,  if  he  did 
not  show  fight 
and  started  to  go, 
he  could  run  in 
the  direction  of 
his  home.  The  place  was  as  silent  as  the  grave,  and  I 
was  possessed  by  a  very  mixed  lot  of  emotions.  I 
wanted  that  Grizzly  in  the  worst  way ;  I  fully  realized 
the  dangerous  place  I  had  struck  him  in ;  and  I  knew,  if 
a  fight  ensued,  the  chances  were  about  equal — perhaps  in 
favor  of  the  bear.  Presently  I  took  up  the  trail  again ; 
in  Indian  fashion,  noiselessly  I  moved  along.  Scarcely 
had  I  advanced  an  hundred  feet,  when  a  peculiar  sound 
coming  from  my  left  caught  my  ear.  A  kind  of  swish ! 
then,  silence.  In  the  direction  of  the  sound  I  observed 
a  young  cherry  shaking.  Ah,  I  thought,  he  is  bending 
the  trees  over,  sucking  off  the  cherries,  and  letting  the 
trees  spring  back.  As  I  rapidly  advanced  a  short  dis- 
tance, I  racked  my  brains  as  to  where  I  could  take  up 
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a  position  so  he  would  approach  me  head  on,  in  that 
I  might  get  a  between-the-eyes  shot  at  him.  He  was  not 
far  off,  and  pretty  soon  I  heard  him  for  the  first  time — 
giving  little  puffs  and  grunts  of  satisfaction,  but  no  sign 
that  he  had  in  any  way  taken  alarm.  It  was  after  six 
o'clock,  and  as  I  had  to  be  back  at  sick-call  in  camp  at 
seven,  I  did  not  altogether  fancy  the  way  things  looked. 
As  I  straightened  myself  up  to  take  a  general  look-around, 
and  to  get  the  lay  of  the  land  as  far  as  possible,  a  small 
cherry  tree,  almost  directly  in  front  of  me  and  not  over 
sixty  feet  away,  was  bent  over  as  easily  as  I  would 
bend  a  broom  straw.  Noiselessly  and  rapidly  I  put 
in    for    the   point    with    my    very    best    wits    about    me. 

Judging  the  distance  as 
best  I  could,  I  stopped 
about  twenty  feet  from 
where  the  tree  was  bent 
over.  Crouching  low,  I 
gazed  steadily  in  among 
the  small  tree  trunks 
and  scattered  underbrush. 
Swish !  Up  went  the  tree 
again,  locating  the  bear  for 
me  with  absolute  certainty. 
A  moment  more — and  I 
saw  him ;  but  only  a  small 
part  of  his  left  haunch.  He 
was  evidently  a  perfect 
monster.  I  drew  a  fine 
bead  on  the  part,  and  was 
deliberating  whether  I 
should  attempt  to  cripple 
him  or  not.  My  carbine" 
was  a  piece  of  considerable 
power  for  rifles  of  that 
period,  shooting  the  .45 
cartridge ;  and  ten  times 
that  distance  I  had  shot 
through  two  big  elk,  killing 
them  with  one  ball ;  but 
wapiti  and  bear  are  two 
very  different  kinds  of, 
animals.  I  had  had  a 
friend  or  two  torn  up  and 
badly  lacerated  by  Grizzlies 

after  incautiously  crippling  the  animals.  However,  as 
I  debated  the  matter  in  my  mind,  the  bear  moved  a  few 
feet,  thus  passing  still  further  out  of  view,  and  then 
out  of  sight  altogether.  I  waited  patiently  five  or  six 
minutes,  to  see  if  he  would  not  come  my  way  again  ; 
but  all  was  silent,  no  more  trees  pulled  over,  and  I  was 
getting  as  mad  as  a  hatter.  I  made  direct  for  the  place 
where  he  had  bent  the  tree  over — he  was  gone !  I  then 
took  up  his  trail  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  but  was  soon 
satisfied  that  he  was  through  and  was  going  home. 

Bouncing  out  of  the  swamp,  I  went  rapidly  up  among 
the  boulders  on  the  first  foothill,  mounting  a  sloping  one 
with  a  good,  flat  top,  which  afforded  me  a  fair  view. 
Hardly  had  I  done  so,  when  I  caught  sight  of  the  Grizzly 


Photograph  by  Elwin   R.  Sanborn. 

FINE  SPECIMEN  OF  A  BLACK  BEAR 
Figure    11.     Usually    this   bear   is    very    black,    every    hair   of   h 


exceptions   to  this   law  of  nature   are   rare 
with  a  white  patch  or  a  white  collar. 


about  one  hundred  feet  ahead  of  me  up  the  hill,  and  he 
certainly  was  the  most  ponderous  old  brute  in  the  shape 
of  a  bear  that  I  had  ever  seen.  Time  was  limited,  so 
my  only  chance  now  was  to  bring  him  to  bay.  I  drew 
down  on  a  spot  just  back  of  his  ear,  and  let  him  have  it. 
No  lion  that  ever  lived  let  loose  such  a  blood-curling 
roar,  and;  rolling  himself  up  in  a  ball,  he  came  down 
the  hill.  Quickly  I  had  in  another  cartridge,  and  let 
fly  at  him.  I  think  I  caught  him  high  up  in  the  bowels, 
for  he  turned  to  bite  himself  most  savagely  just  in 
front  of  the  flank.  This  time  he  saw  me,  and  I  began 
to  think  he  was  my  bear;  but  he  was  on  his  feet  in  a 
jiffy,  and,  snarling  and  looking  back,  with  a  surprisingly 

rapid  and  shambling  gait, 
he  was  soon  among  the 
boulders  and  close  to  a  big 
canyon. 

In  a  moment  I  was  down 
and  after  him.  This  time 
he  left  a  thick,  scarlet  trail 
— but  it  was  of  no  use. 
I  was  obliged  to  return,  and 
I  knew  it  would  take  at 
least  an  hour  to  follow  and 
overtake  him ;  so,  disgust- 
ed, I  went  back  to  camp. 
Directly  after  sick-call  I 
started  over  to  hunt  him 
up,  accompanied  by  Delany, 
General  Crook's  old  guide, 
and  a  few  Indians.  We 
struck  the  trail ;  but  after 
half  a  mile  the  bleeding 
became  very  irregular,  and 
we  followed  him  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.  At  last 
the  trail  was  lost — at,  least 
I  could  not  follow  it — and 
gave  it  up.  But  I  shall  al- 
ways think  that  those 
Indians  found  him  and 
slew  him ;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  found  him  dead, 
and  passed  him  over  to  the 
hostiles  of  their  own  tribe 
all  about  us — and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  However,  I 
was  not  badgered  quite  as  much  as  before,  and  in  another 
year  I  was  continually  in  demand  to  join  hunting-parties 
for  the  killing  of  big  game   for  the  post. 

A  writer  (Morwitch),  contributes  an  interesting  and 
instructive  account  of  Grizzly  bears,  writing  from  Mis- 
soula, Montana:  "Most  hunters  have  a  mortal  dread  of 
meeting  a  bear  for  fear  of  getting  torn  to  pieces  on 
sight ;  but  I  have  found  the  cases  very  rare  where  a 
bear  was  looking  for  someone  to  chew  up.  In  nearly  . 
all  cases  the  bear  is  as  badly  frightened  as  the  hunter. 
Bear  hunting,  as  a  rule,  is  too  hard  work  for  the  ordi- 
nary hunter,  and  to  be  a  successful  bear-hunter  requires 
a  lot  of  patience,  determination,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 


nd 
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edge  of  their  habits,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  just  where 
to  look  for  them.  If  in  the  spring,  then  look  where  the 
first  vegetation  starts,  close  to  the  snow  line.  Although 
bears  never  refuse  to  eat  any  kind  of  food  at  this  time  of 
year,  yet  this  is  the  first  place  they  look  for  something 
to  eat.  As  the  snow  melts  away  from  the  hills  and 
ridges,  they  search  these  for  decayed  logs,  stumps,  and 
turn  over  rocks,  looking  for  grubs,  ants,  etc.  As  the 
season  advances,  and  vegetation  gets  more  or  less  un- 
palatable, they  search  streams  for  frogs,  fish,  etc. — fish 
being  a  choice  food  for  them,  especially  in  a  country 
where  salmon  abound.  From  the  first  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  July,  they  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
spot,  but  are  wandering  anywhere  in  quest  of  any  kind 
of  food.     At  this 

season,    and    the 

late  fall,,  they  are 

likely  to  be  found 

a  ny  w  h  e  re,  but 

most  likely  not  at 

all,  if  one  is  not  a 

very  careful  hunt- 
er. A  bear  is  al- 
ways on  the  alert ; 

no  sound  escapes 

his  notice,  and  he 

hears      anything ; 

no     matter     how 

taken  up  he  is 
with  feeding,  he » 
will  stand  up  and 
listen  and  look 
until  he  finds  out 
the  cause — and  he 
is  never  mistaken. 
If  the  sound  is 
not  repeated,  he 
at  once  becomes 
suspi  c  i  o  u  s  and 
proceeds  to  leave ; 
and  all  your 
climbing  and 
stalking  has  been 
in  vain  as  far  as 

that  bear  is  concerned.  From  the  middle  of  July,  when 
the  berries  commence  to  ripen,  these  constitute  their  chief 
diet — no  matter  what  kind  of  berries  they  are,  although 
they  prefer  black  haw,  for  which  they  will  leave  all 
others.  These  are  found  on  nearly  all  the  creeks  in 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  eastern  parts,  of  Washington ; 
but  as  they  do  not  ripen  until  other  kinds  are  nearly  gone, 
they  feed  on  huckleberries,  wild  gooseberries,  currants, 
etc.  The  best  time  to  shoot  bears,  when  they  are  feed- 
ing on  berries,  is  early  morning.  They  feed  from  sunrise 
until  ten  o'clock,  and  then  from  three  in  the  afternoon 
until  dark.  In  places  where  they  are  not  much  hunted, 
I  have  found  them  feeding  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
They  are  extremely  cautions,  are  the  most  wary  of  all 
game,  and  gifted  with  a  great  amount  of  intelligence.    A 


Photograph  by  Eltvin  j?.  Sanborn. 

AT  HOME  IN  WATER  AS  WELL  AS  ON  LAND 

Figure  12.  Few  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Polar  Bear  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  waters 
of  the  Arctic  Seas  as  it  is  on  the  ice,  and  that  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  the  seals  in  the 
matter  of  swimming.    Seamen  report  seeing  them  as  much  as  eight)   miles  from  land  or  ice  floes. 


hunter's  success  is  in  patience,  perseverance,  a  good  gun, 
and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it."  Another  writer 
says  in  part :  "Of  the  bear  family,  we  have  in  the 
mountain  region  of  Colorado  four  varieties :  the  black, 
the  brown,  the  gray  or  silvertip  and  the  little  range 
bear.  The  first  is  coal  black,  every  hair  of  him,  except 
in  very  rare  instances.  I  have  seen  one  with  a  white 
strip  in  his  face,  and  one  with  a  distinct  white  collar 
around  his  neck.  He  is  about  twice  the  height  of  the 
little  southern  black  fellow,  and  more  than  a  third 
heavier  than  the  one  found  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  northern  New  England.  The  cinnamon  is 
the  common  North  American  brown  bear,  and  found- 
nowhere  else  on  earth.    He  is  bigger  and  bolder  than  his 

black  brother ;  and 
while  he  is  not 
aggressive,  yet 
when  wounded  or 
cornered  he  is  a 
fearful  antagonist, 
quick  as  a  flash, 
and  with  the 
strength  and  stay- 
ing power  of  a 
dozen  Corbetts. 
His  greatest 
weight,  at  mature 
age  and  in  best 
condition,  is  from 
eight  to  nine  hun- 
dred pounds,  and 
the  average  is 
abount  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 
The  silvertip  or 
gray  bear  is  the 
largest  and  most 
pugnacious  varie- 
ty found  here, 
and  is  the  one 
called  "grizzly." 
although  the 
monster,  whose 
name  he  has 
usurped,  would  make  a  meal  of  the  Colorado  animal, 
and  go  to  bed  hungry.  There  is  a  wonderful  diversity 
of  color  in  this  species,  running  from  almost  black  to 
almost  white,  that  is  puzzling  to  the  novice ;  but  it  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  age  and  the 
influence  of  the  seasons,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  this 
animal  r  -bridizes  with  both  the  black  and  the  brown 
kind ;  just  as  do  the  gray,  black,  and  red  foxes,  whose 
mixture  produces  the  varied  and  beautiful  fox  skins.  In 
these  mountains  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a 
brown  or  black  she  bear  with  two  cubs,  one  of  each  color, 
or  a  silvertip  with  one  dark  brown  and  the  other  a  dirty 
white.  The  little  brown  fellow,  called  the  range  bear 
or  "ranger,"  is  the  least  known  of  all  the  family,  and  is, 
in  fact,  very  rare.     He  seems  to  live,  like  the  mountain 
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sheep,  mostly  above  the  timber  line;  anu  in  spue  of  the 
fact  that  the  taste  of  the  yampa,  the  sarvis,  and  rasp- 
berry and  the  choke  cherry  are  unknown  to  him,  his 
flesh  is  the  only  bear  meat  I  have  ever  tasted  that  is  fit 
to  eat.  This  little  fellow  is  of  light  chocolate  color;  his 
hair  is  very  long  and  silky,  and  his  ordinary  movements 
are  quick  and  active  as  those  of  the  fox.  When  traveling 
or  hunting  for  his  food,  he  has  a  way  of  sitting  up  like 
a  monkey  every  few  yards,  turning  his  pretty  little  head 
from  side  to  side  with  all  the  nimbleness  of  a  squirrel. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  can  climb  a  tree  or  not,  nor 
do  1  really  feel  certain  that  the  others  cannot;  but, 
singular  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  a  fact  that  they  never  do 
except  as  cubs.  You  may  pursue  a  young  one,  and  if  he 
finds  you  gaining  on  him,  he  will  scratch  up  the  nearest 
tree  like  a  kitten.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  wounded 
adult  should  tree  you,  he  will  sit  at  the  root  thereof  till 
hunger  calls  him  away,  or  confine  his  efforts  to  tearing 
at  the  trunk  with  tooth  and  toe-nail. 

"It  has  been  disputed  by  many  hunters  and  naturalists 
that  the  bear  hibernates  or  "holes  up"  as  we  call  it  here 
in  the  Rockies;  but  I  have  found  several  of  their  winter 
sleeping-places,  and  from  my  own  observation  I  find 
that  Bruin  makes  preparation  for  his,  or  her,  three  or 
four  months'  siesta,  about  in  this  fashion:  A  spot  is 
chosen,  generally  below  the  timber  line,  and  always  on 
the  north  or  east  of  a  slope  that  is  sheltered  on  the 
upper  side  by  thick-growing  pines  or  the  densest  'buck- 
brush.'  A  bear  never  goes  into  the  rock-piles  or  slides, 
as  they  have  a  way  of  shifting  their  positions  suddenly. 
Instead  of  trusting  to  these  treacherous  cavities,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  dig  his  own  cavern,  going  straight  down  for  a 
few  feet,  the  entrance  being  barely  big  enough  to  allow 
him  to  work  freely.  Then  he  strikes  upward,  slantingly, 
and  makes  an  apartment  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  him 
to  turn  around  or  over.     At  the  altitude  he  chooses,  say 


9000  feet,  the  snow  sets  in  at  stated  periods,  early  in 
November,  so  that  he  knows  just  when  to  retire;  and  he 
is  generally  covered  with  his  fleecy  quilt  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet  before  we  people  in  the  valley  have 
thought  of  putting  up  our  stoves.  The  trees  above  pro- 
tect him  from  being  irretrievably  covered  by  snow  slides ; 
and  as  the  prevailing  wind  in  those  localities  is  from  the 
south  and  west,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  overspread  by 
deep  rifts. 

"Madam  Bruin  gives  birth  to  her  twins  in  this  dark 
abode;  and  they  come  forth,  strong  and  lusty,  with  their 
lean  and  hungry  mother,  about  the  first  of  April.  Now 
is  the  time  when  it  behooves  the  hunter  to  look  ahead  and 
think  twice  before  attempting  to  catch  one  of  these  cute 
little  animals.  The  mother  is  never  far  away,  and  the 
faintest  whine  from  one  of  the  babes  brings  her  with 
the  speed  of  the  race  horse  and  the  fury  of  a  demon 
to  the  rescue.  In  such  a  case,  the  hunter  must  have 
what  we  of  the  West  call  "sand,"  and  the  rifle  must- not 
fail,  or  there  will  be  a  very  dead  and  disfigured  man  in 
a  few  seconds. 

"All  of  the  varieties  I  have  mentioned  are  easily  trap- 
ped. Unlike  the  coyote,  who  will  sit  on  his  tail  and 
starve  to  death  in  sight  of  the  most  delicious  morsel  if 
there  is  any  semblance  of  a  snare  about  it,  Bruin  will 
step  in  and  investigate  any  sort  of  a  pen,  whether  baited 
or  not.  In  consequence  of  this  trait,  and  the  fostering 
of  the  idiotic  bounty  law,  his  capture  has  formed  a 
profitable  industry  in  Colorado.  However,  the  law  has 
been  repealed  since,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  meas- 
ure will  never  be  re-enacted." 

Some  of  the  best  accounts  of  Grizzly  hunts  that  have 
ever  been  published  are  those  told  by  the  late  Colonel 
Roosevelt  of  his  own  experiences,  and  they  well  ex- 
emplify the  coolness  and  daring  of  that  most  intrepid 
hunter  of  big  game. 


HE  SLEEPS  WITH  THE  BIRDS 


T)  ETER  PAN,  you  will  remember,  lived  in  the  tree- 
A  tops.  Well,  so  does  Guy  C.  Caldwell,  a  naturalist 
and  tree  surgeon,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  accord- 
ing to  the  Boston  Sunday  Post.  While  this  seems  to  open 
a  rich  field  of  possible  ways  to  beat  the  profiteering  land- 
lord, Mr.  Caldwell's  first  "flier"  into  the  tree-tops  was 
actuated,  not  by  a  desire  to  escape  inflated  rents,  but  by  a 
very  real  necessity  to  escape  pursuing  mosquitoes.  He 
says  one  hot  evening  he  had  slung  his  hammock  under  the 
trees,  as  the  coolest  spot  he  could  find,  but  that  soon  in 
sheer  self-defense  he  took  to  the  "tall  timbers"  where  he 
slung  his  hammock,  well  protected  by  extra  ropes  and 
a  safety  device  of  his  own  invention.  (See  contents 
page.)  This  was  rather  a  desperate  measure,  for  an 
ordinary  man,  but  Mr.  Caldwell  is  not  an  ordinary  man. 
He  is  a  naturalist  and  a  real  lover  of  trees.     Each  one 


is  to  him  a  living  thing,  with  character,  moods  and  per- 
sonality. He  has  turned  his  natural  love  for  trees  and  his 
wide  knowledge  of  them  to  good  account  in  the  devotion 
of  his  time  to  the  very  practical  science  of  tree  surgery. 
During  the  war  Mr.  Caldwell  served  in  the  Navy  and 
his  spare  time  was  spent  studying  sea  birds  and  marine 
flora.  His  navy  training  was  undoubtedly  of  service  to 
him  in  making  easier  his  rapid  ascensions  to  his  aerial  bed- 
chamber, and  in  fitting  him  to  rig  up  quickly,  almost 
anywhere,  an  outfit  which  will  enable  him  to  get  into 
the  tree-tops  quickly  in  order  to  observe  to  the  best 
advantage  the  intimate  family  life  of  his  feathered 
friends,  to  study  their  habits  and  become  even  more 
expert  than  he  now  is  in  his  marvelous  imitation  of  their 
calls  and  beautiful  music. 


THE  GIANT  CYPRESSaOF  MEXICO 


TJ7ITH  full  appreciation  of  the  beauty,  and  recogni- 
"  tion  of  the  majestic  size  of  the  giant  cypress  of 
Mexico  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph,  excep- 
tion must  be  taken  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  the 
"oldest  tree  in  the  world."  The  honor  of  being  the 
"oldest  living  thing"  belongs  to  the  General  Sherman 
tree  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park  in  California.  These 
Mexican  cypresses  grow  to  enormous  size,  and  are 
believed  to  attain   an  age  of  2000  years,   but   it  must 


(7\  distichum).  While  the  Mexican  species  is  not,  in 
general,  believed  to  be  extraordinarily  long-lived,  a  few 
isolated  trees  have  become  famous  on  account  of  their 
enormous  bulk  and  age.  The  tree  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration is  believed  to  be  the  largest  and  oldest  of  the 
notable  examples  of  this  Mexican  cypress.  It  stands 
in  the  church  grounds  in  the  center  of  the  little  village 
of  Maria  Del  Tule,  which  is  on  the  road  from  Oaxaca 
to   Guatemala  by   way   of   Tehauntepec.     This    tree   is 


(Photograph  copyrighted,  1920,  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company.) 

THIS  PHOTOGRAPH,  BY  DR.  E.  J.  DILLON,  REPRODUCED  THROUGH  THE  COURTESY  OF  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST,  OF 
PHILADELPHIA,  SHOWS  ALVARO  OBREGON,  MEXICO'S  PRESIDENT,  STANDING  IN  FRONT  OF  A  GIANT  CYPRESS  IN  MEXICO. 
THIS  TREE  HAS  BEEN  NOMINATED  FOR  A  PLACE  IN  THE  HALL    OF    FAME    BY    MRS.    M.    E.    JUDD,    OF    DALTON,    GEORGIA 


be  remembered  that  the  General  Sherman  was  "a  lusty 
youth  of  fifteen  hundred  summers  ,  when  Christ  was 
born."  Its  exact  age  cannot  be  determined  without 
counting  the  rings,  but  it  is  probably  well  in  excess  of 
thirty-five  hundred  years.  The  General  Sherman,  great- 
est of  all  the  celebrated  Sequoias,  with  stupendous  pro- 
portions admitting  of  no  exaggeration,  stands  unassailed 
as  the  largest  and  oldest  living  thing. 

The  Mexican  Bald  Cypress  (Taxodium  mucronulatum 
Tenore),   is    very    closely    related    to    our    bald    cypress 


about  150  feet  high  and  has  a  maximum  diameter 
(measured  near  the  ground)  of  40  feet.  At  five  feet 
from  the  ground  its  actual  diameter  is  about  35  feet. 
The  spread  of  the  crown  is  141  feet  and  its  age  is 
estimated  to  be  about  2,000  years.  As  is  the  case  with 
a  good  many  Mexican  trees,  this  cypress,  long  known 
and  famous  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
has  been  known  to  science  only  since  1853,  anc^ 
even  then  it  was  first  described  from  trees  cultivated 
in  Italy. 
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THE  SANGRE  DE  CRISTOS 

BY  ARTHUR  H.  CARHART 


THE  Supervisor  had  staged  the  climax  wonderfully 
well.  We  had  traveled  all  morning  in  the  close 
confines  of  the  South  and  North  Hardscrabble 
canons.  The  last  long  climb  had  taken  the  auto  which 
carried  us  up 
to  saddle  land 
of  the  Green- 
horn's back- 
bone and  there 


The  San  Isabel  National  Forest,  in  southern  Colorado,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  forests.  Many  types  of  scenery  are  in  its  offerings,  but  none  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range.  It  is  nearly  100  miles  long,  extending  from 
the  Arkansas  river  to  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  is  pronounced  by 
many  the  most  beautiful  mountain  range  in  the  world,  and  this  may  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  broad  valley  on  either  side  from  which  the  range  is  viewed.  Almost 
every  high  peak  in  the  range  reaches  13,000  feet  and  at  least  five  are  over  14,000  feet.  It 
is  exceptionally  attractive  to  the  mountaineer,  for  three  of  the  peaks  are  very  rarely 
climbed.  The  beauty  of  the  range  when  capped  with  snow  is  almost  indescribable. 
No  master  writer  or  painter  has  ever  been  here  to  record  by  pen  or  brush  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  these  peaks.  It  may  be  that  this  little  article  will  bring  one  such  the 
few  miles  necessary  from  the  beaten  paths  of  the  traveler  to  give  to  the  world  some 
written  or  painted  description  of  this  sublime  range  of  mountains. — Arthur  H.  Car- 
hart,  Editor,  Recreation  Department. 


as  we  swung 
around  a  turn 
stood  the  most 
majestic  single 
peak  line  moun- 
tain range  I 
have  ever  seen 
and  probably 
ever  will  see, 
the  Sangre  de 
Cristos.  The 
effect  was  as  if  one  had  been  listening  to  the  fantastic 
playing  of  some  barbaric  dance  on  violin  which  had 
gradually  diminished  until  the  muted  strains  had  swung 
to  a  theme   of  pleasant   uplands  and   then — a   crashing, 


majestic  full-toned  triumphal  march  burst  into  full 
harmonic  melody  in  the  theme  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristos. 
No  orchestra,  no  orchestral  band,  no  gigantic  pipe  organ 
ever  equaled   the   majesty   of    the  theme   which    fairly 

,  thundered     up 

on  us  as  we 
swung  around 
the  hill  into  the 
view  of  this 
mountain 
range. 

There  were 
four  of  us  in 
the'party.  The 
car  was  driven 
by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Hamel,  super- 
visor of  the 
San  Isabel  Na- 
tional Forest, 
and  the  man  in  whose  care  was  intrusted  this  unmatched 
grand  symphony  of  marching  mountains.  The  trip  was 
under  his  personal  guideship  and  he  had  made  us  get 
on  the  road  early  this  day  so  we  might  see  his  pet  moun- 


PART  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SANGRE  DE  CRISTO  RANGE  FROM  THE  WET  MOUNTAIN  VALLEY 

"And  then— a  crashing,  majestic  full-toned  triumphal  march  burst  into  full  harmonic  melody  in  the  theme  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristos.     No  orchestra, 

no  orchestral    band,  no  gigantic  pipe  organ  ever  equaled  the  majesty  oT  the  theme." 
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A  SNOWBANK  IN  JULY 

Snow  can  be  seen  in  the  crevices  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristos  any  month  of  the  year.  High  in  the 
mountains  it  stays  in  patches  many  feet  deep  during  the  entire  summer. 


eaten  by  lamp  light,  of  the  scary  canon 
road,  was  whisked  away  by  this  flood  of 
splendid  nature  harmony  which  con- 
fronted us. 

I  like  to  think  that  this  morning  we 
traversed  the  same  route  traveled  by  the 
early  Spanish  adventurers,  who  gave 
the  name  to  the  Sangre  de  Cristos. 
Legend  tells  of  this  christening.  Years 
ago  before  white  settlements  had  been 
made  on  our  eastern  shores  Spanish  ex- 
plorers carried  to  the  City  of  Mexico 
news  of  a  mythical  city,  Quivira.  In 
this  city  gold  was  a  common  metal,  and 
gems  of  rare  qualities  were  many.  Ad- 
venturous spirits  among  the  Spanish  con- 
querors traveled  through  many  miles  of 
territory  infested  with  Indian  foes,  try- 
ing to  find  this  new  land  which  to 
them   meant   a  new   Peru   to   conquest. 


tain  range  in  its  happy  morning  mood.  Three  of  us 
composing  the  remainder  of  the  party,  included  a  captain 
of  engineers  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  my 
wife,  and  myself.  The  dusky  dawn  had  seen  us  swing 
along  a  canon  road,  past  sheer  cliffs  and  tree  covered 
slopes  so  we  might  get  this  view  as  the  Supervisor  had 
planned.    All  remembrance  of  early  rising,  of  breakfast 


THE  SIERRA  BLANCA,  FROM  THE  TIMBERLINE 

At  the  southern  end  of  this  magnificent  range  stands  the  fifth  highest 
peak  in  the  United  States.  Around  its  shoulders  hang  nine  lakes  and 
from  its  sides,  course  many"  streams  flecked  with  cascades  and  falls. 
Few  peaks  in  the  nation  offer  the  strenuous  test  of  mountain  climbing 
which  Blanca  presents.  To  climb  to  the  top  of  this  monarch  is  a  feat 
for  an  expert  mountain  climber. 


SANGRE   DE  CRISTO   PEAKS   AND   THE   QUIET  VALLEY 
I 

In  the  valley  are  many  peaceful  ranch  places  where  all  is  restful. 
Back  of  these  s.tand  the  scraggy  pinnacled  mountains.  It  is  perhaps 
this  striking  contrast  which  makes  the  range  so  regal  in  its  display  of 
strength. 

But  no  man  ever  saw  this,  mythical  city.  One  band, 
however,  glimpsed  a  magnificent  piece  of  God's  handi- 
work, never  equalled  in  splendor  by  the  most  fanciful 
imaginings  of  adventure  seeking  Quivira.  For  this  band 
early  one  morning  came  over  a  low  highland  of  the 
Greenhorn  range  and  beheld,  in  magnificent  splendor, 
the  high  range  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristos.  The  sunlight 
streamed  through  the  upper  misty  levels  of  the  plains 
atmosphere  hundreds  of  miles  east  and  produced  for 
these  dark  skinned  Europeans  a  phenomenon  since  viewed 
by  many  residents  of  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley.  Only 
the  red  rays  of  the  sun  struck  the  peaks  and  high  snow 
covered  range.     Mists  rolled  over  peak  and  ridge.    The 


THE   SANGRE   DE   CRISTOS 
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luminous  spectacle  held  these  beholders 
breathless.  The  whole  range  seemed 
fusing  and  changing.  Actually,  the 
clouds  moving  down  the  slopes  appeared 
like  great  masses  of  slow  moving,  thick, 
viscous  fluid.  All  stood  dumb  until  one, 
finding  his  tongue,  whispered  partly  an 
ejaculation,  but  mostly  in  reverential  awe, 
"Sangre  de  Cristo." 

And  thus  the  range  called  "Blood  of 
Christ,"  or  as  the  Spaniard  called  it, 
"Sangre  de  Cristo,"  received  a  name 
which  has  lived.  This  is  in  some  meas- 
ure due  without  doubt  to  the  fact  that 
when  atmospheric  conditions  are  right 
this  blood  red  light  floods  the  peaks,  re- 
calling the  origin  of  the  name.  Almost 
of  a  certainty  the  wonderous  blood  red 
color  will  clothe  these  slopes  several 
times  each  season  and  if  perchance  at- 


THE  GREATEST  MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  SAN  ISABEL  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Often    one    returns    to    find    a    dream   of    scenic    splendor    dimmed    through   having   seen    many 
things  meanwhile— but  one  comes  back  to  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  and  finds  the  same  appeal. 


apparent  distance  remaining  constant  in  spite  of  our 
having  traveled  not  less  than  ten  miles  since  first  sight- 
ing  their   high    pinnacles.      Querida   is   a   little   mining 


SANGRE   DE   CRISTO    RANGE 

No  range  offers  so  many  peaks  to  be  scaled  all  within  easy  reach  of 
the  broad  valley  floors  which  come  to  the  foot  of  the  single  line  of 
peaks  on  either  side.  Nor  can  one  find  a  range  where  the  base  of  the 
mountains  hide  so  many  pleasant  camping  and  picnic  spots  in  literally 
hundreds  of  large   and   small   canons. 

mospheric  conditions  remain  the  same  for  several  days, 
each  morning  within  the  time  will  witness  the  grandeur 
of  this  coloring. 

But  it  was  not  our  good  fortune  to  witness  this  play 
of  freakish  sun  rays.  Instead  the  line  of  peaks  in  front 
of  us  stood  in  clear  brilliant  whiteness  so  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  Each  looked 
like  some  mammoth  conical  dish  of  ice  cream  lying  just 
beyond  our  reach.  In  truth,  they  were  not  less  than 
thirty  miles,  and  possibly  nearer  fifty,  from  our  car 
when  we  sighted  the  whole  range. 

Through  the  little  mining  village  of  Querida  our  car 
sped,  bearing  us  ever  nearer  the  brilliant  mountain  range. 
Ever  the  mountains  seemed  just  a  few  miles  away,  their 


CRESTONE  NEEDLES 

Here  is  the  master  feat  for  mountain  climbers  I  So  far  as  known,  this 
peak  which  is  in  the  most  rugged  part  of  the  backbone  of  the  Cristos, 
was  never  climbed  until  July  4,  1920,  when  a  party  of  four,  starting  at 
3  A.  M.,  reached  the  tip  of  this  pinnacle,  14,233  feet  high,  at  4.15  in  the 
afternoon.  Three  of  the  party  were  members  of  the  Colorado  Mountain 
Club,  and  the  fourth  was  a  resident  of  the  valley.  All  were  skilled 
and  hardy  climbers. 
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settlement,  which  seems  to  snuggle  down  into  the  hills, 
trying  to  forget  the  present  in  drowsy  remembrances  of 
its  past.  The  coming  of  our  car  to  the  town  must  have 
been  an  event  for  several  men  quit  work  where  they 
were  wrecking  some  old  mine  buildings  for  the  lumber 
to  be  salvaged,  and  one  or  two  women  peered  at  us  out 
of  cabin  windows.  These  were  the  only  souls  we  saw  in 
this  old  settlement,  which  one  day  in  the  past  was  a  fam- 
ous city  of  Colorado,  and  was  at  one  time  talked  of  as  a 
location  for  Colorado's  State  Capitol. 

But  past  glories  and  activities  of  man  and  the  shroud 
of  romance  of  the  past  which,  today  hangs  over  Querida, 
could  hold  our  attention  only  so  long  as  we  were  unable 
to  gaze  upon  the  Sangre  de  Cristos.  A  moment  after 
we  passed  the  last  mouldering  prospector's  cabin,  again 
swinging  around  the  side  of  the  hill,  we  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  mountain  range  masterpiece  of  the  San 
Isabel.  From  there  on,  mile  after  mile,  we  traveled 
towards  the  range  with  its  lofty  peak  tops  ever  in  vision. 
Did  we  travel  a  foot  towards  these  craggy  heads  they 
came  no  nearer.  If  we  covered  a  mile  on  the  road  they 
seemed  as  far  away  as  ever. 

The  whole  Wet  Mountain  Valley  spread  before  us  as 
a  great  landscape  unit  as  we  came  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Green-horns.  Two  small  groups  of  white  and  colored 
dots  were  pointed  out  as  the  houses  of  the  towns  of  Sil- 
vercliffe  and  Westcliffe.  We  knew  that  the  latter  was 
where  we  were  to  board  a  train  and  it  seemed  almost 
ludicrous  that  we  should  expect  to  find  an  engine  and 
cars  there,  so  tiny  did  the  wee  town  seem,  dwarfed  as 
it  was  by  the  breath  taking  sweep  of  range  and  valley. 

Skimmering  along  over  a  road  that  climbed  down  into 
the  valley  the  Supervisor  pointed  qut  to  us  'the  different 
peaks  of  the  range.  He  told  of  lakes  hidden  under 
frowning  cliffs  that  stood  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
water  surface.  Some  of  these  cliffs  we  saw  from  the 
car,  but  the  distance  and  the  massive  uplifts  of  which  they 


were  but  small  parts,  made  them  seem  like  mere  ripples 
on  the  earth's  surface.  He  told  of  lost  gold  mines  in  the 
range,  of  great  forested  areas,  of  rugged  creeks  cut  by 
ancient  glaciers,  and  with  every  new  fact  told,  and  with 
every  look  at  the  range,  we  all  knew  that  some  day  we 
would  return  again  to  this  valley,  and  on  that  visit,  be- 
fore we  bade  good-bye  to  the  .peaks  and  the  valley,  we 
would  have  trod  the  slopes  of  the  range,  sniffed  the 
spicy  airs  of  the  forest,  and  scaled  the  heights  of  some 
of  these  peaks  which  we  now  had  to  pass  without  getting 
an  intimate  touch. 

So  finally  we  came  to  Westcliffe  and  the  end  of  the 
railway.  And  there  we  did  find  a  town  and  a  train. 
After  a  very  hasty  lunch  and  a  parting  word  with  our 
host,' the  Supervisor,  we  boarded  the  train  with  regret, 
and  then  left  the  valley  and  its  sentinel  peaks. 

But  I  knew  that  no  matter  where  I  went,  or  what 
mountains  I  might  view,  some  day,  as  soon  as  1 
could,  I  would  return.  And  I  feel  sure  that  while  the 
other  two  visitors  to  the  valley  spoke  no  resolve  that 
they  too  knew  that  they  would  return,  for  that  is  the 
way  you  feel  when  in  the  presence  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristos. 

Of  the  three  of  us  that  left  the  valley  on  the  train  that 
day,  so  far,  I,  alone  have  gone  back.  Four  months 
later  I  came  to  the  valley  over  the  same  twisty  railroad 
with  the  same  snorting,  little  engine  pulling  the  mixed 
train  of  passenger  coaches  and  freight  cars  into  the 
valley.  Often  you  return  to  find  your  dream  of  scenic 
splendor  dimmed  through  having  seen  many  things 
meanwhile.  But  although  I  had  viewed  the  country  of 
the  Shoshone,  had  visited  Yellowstone  Park,  and  had 
viewed  many  other  things  known  as  superlative  scenery, 
I  came  back  to  the  Sangre  de  Cristos  and  there  found  the 
same  appeal,  the  same  majestic  qualities  I  had  met  on 
that  morning  when  the  Supervisor  had  said,  "Now  meet  f 
my  pet  mountain  range,  the  Sangre  de  Cristos." 


OUR  NATIONAL  TREE 


WHAT  should  be  our  national  tree?  Thousands  of 
grownups  and  thousands  of  school  children,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  are 
now  voting  on  this  question.  The  number  of  candidates 
is  really  surprising.  There  is  black  walnut,  and  hickory, 
and  elm,  and  ash,  and  oak,  and  white  pine,  and  sprue,  and 
longleaf  pine,  and  Douglas  fir,  and  redwood,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Hardly  a  tree  can  be  mentioned  that  does  not 
have  its  particular  diampions,  and  every  one  of  them 
has  its  own  peculiar  claims  for  consideration.  Perhaps 
it  will  turn  out  that  to  do  impartial  justice  we  shall  have 
to  have  several  national  trees ! 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  present 
friendly  competition  between  the  various  trees  and  their 
admirers  has  an  important  educational  value.  Classes 
of  public  school  students  are  being  interested  in  the  trees 
in  a  way  they  never  were  before.    They  are  learning  to 


tell  the  different  kinds  of  trees  apart  in  summer  and  in 
winter,  and  to  call  them  by  their  common  names  or  by 
their  more  dignified  Latin  titles,  as  occasion  may  require. 
They  are  learning  how  trees  grow  and  reproduce,  and 
what  kind  of  a  climate  and  what  sort  of  a  soil  each  one 
likes.  And  above  all,  they  are  learning  what  the  dif- 
ferent trees  are  good  for,  what  part  they  play  in  the 
life  of  the  community  and  of  the  Nation,  and  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  we  should  take  steps  to  assure  our- 
selves permanently  of  an  ample  supply  of  trees  and 
forests.  Grownups,  too,  are  learning  these  same  things 
and  are  getting  to  know  the  trees  in  the  familiar  sort  of 
way  which  will  make  them  more  appreciative  of  their 
true  value.  Who  knows  how  much  new  and  effective 
support  the  national  tree  contest,  indirect  as  the  con- 
nection may  seem,  may  bring  to  the  national  forestry 
movement. 


FOREST  ODDITIES— THE  BIGHORNS  OF  OURA1 


BY  ARTHUR  H.  CARHART 


M 


'  AYBE  the  fact  that  wild  mountain  sheep  will 
come  into  the  main  street  of  a  town  is  not  an 
oddity.  Maybe  the  Creator  planned  for  all  living 
things  to  be  at  peace  so  wild  things  could  travel  in  Man's 
lands  without  fear.     But  with  the  present  general  dread 


(Photograph  by  Christopher.) 

INVESTIGATING  THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  GETTING  A  GOOD  DINNER 

in  wild  animals  of  all  that  is  man-made  it  is  unusual  that 
a  bighorn  sheep  would  come  to  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  a  town  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  business  houses. 

But  with  all  of  the  unusual  features  of  such  a  situation 
there  is  one  place  where  it 
happens.  The  little  city  of 
Ouray,  Colorado,  nestles  in  a  vast 
ampitheatre  of  rugged  mountain 
sides  and  within  the  boundary 
of  one  of  the  most  scenic  of  all 
National  Forests,  the  Uncom- 
pahgre.  From  these  rugged 
slopes  each  .winter  come  bands 
of  bighorns  to  accept  the  hospi- 
tality of  Ouray.  For  the  town 
is  host  to  these  wild  neighbors 
giving  them  feed  of  good  hay, 
helping  them  in  wintering 
through. 

And  the  sheep  reciprocate  by 
remaining  around  the  town  all 
through  the  year  and  forming 
one  of  the  greatest  attractions  to 
the  tourists  who  happen  to  visit 
this  scenic  area.  There  are  here 
some    of    the    most    spectacular 


waterfalls  in  the  state,  a  famous  canon  is  but  a  moment's 
walk  from  town,  and  there  are  hot  springs  and  other 
attractions  to  be  visited  but  unless  the  traveler  gets  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  sheep  of  Ouray  his  visit  there 
is  not  quite  complete.  These  sheep  are  at  home  in 
town.  They  ream  the  mountains 
wholly  unhampered  but  have 
adapted  themselves  to  urban 
conditions  as  well.  It  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  a  more  striking 
contrast  to  usual  conditions  than 
that  shown  in  the  pictures,  where 
these  sheep  are  raiding  hay 
stores  in  a  railway  car  within  a 
few  feet  of  a  depot  and  in  the 
heart  of  Jown.  One  old  buck, 
whose  horns  show  he  is  many 
summers  old,  has  used  his  crag- 
climbing  skill  to  get  into  the  car 
and  seems  as  much  at  home 
there  as  on  a  mountain  top. 

That  there  are  bighorn  sheep 

around  Ouray  is  not  strange  for 

the     country     is     their     natural 

habitat.     That  the  people  of  the 

town  are  interested  in  these  sheep 

is  not  an  uncommon  thing.    But 

the    fact   that   these   wild   things 

are  so  much  at  home  in  town  and  that  the  people  have 

shown  real  action  and  results  arising  from  interest  they 

have  for  their  wild  neighbors  is  altogether  an  unusual 

combination.      Ouray    may    well    be    proud    of    its    odd 


(Photograph  by  Christopher.) 

HAVING  DISCOVERED  THE  HAY  IN  THE  CAR,  THEY  PROCEED  TO  GET  AJJOARD  AMD  ENJOY  IT 
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FORESTERS  MEET  MONTHLY 

HP  HE  Foresters  located  in  and  about  New  York  City 
■*■  are  meeting  regularly  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each 
month  at  i  P.  M.,  at  the  Yale  Club  for  luncheon.  This 
offers  a  fine  opportunity  to  talk  things  over  and  some 
very  interesting  discussions  have  already  developed 
through  the  meeting  of  Messrs.  J.  E.  Rothery,  Barrington 
Moore,  Ernest  A.  Sterling,  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Nelson  C. 
Brown,  and  R.  S.  Kellogg.  All  Foresters  who  happened 
to  be  in  New  York  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month 
are  cordially  invited  to  join  the  company.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  notify  or  telephone  Nelson  Brown,  at  506 
Hudson  Terminal,  30  Church  Street,  New  York  (Cort- 
landt  1556). 


(Photograph  by  T.  J.    Watkins.) 

THESE   SHEET   ARE   WITHOUT  FEAR   FOR   THEY   KNOW   THEY 
WILL  NOT  BE  HARMED 

winter  citizens,  the  band  of  wild  bighorn  sheep  which 
makes  that  little  city  headquarters  during  the  months 
of  snow. 


ART  AND  SERVICE 

In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  the  owners  of  an  automobile  service  station 
at  one  of  the  down-town  corners  built  their  mission-style  struc- 
ture around  a  great  palm  tree,  rather  than  cut  it  down  to  make  room 
for  their  place  of  business.  They  have  aptly  given  the  name,  Palm 
Service  Station,  to  their  establishment. 


CENTRAL  PARK  UTILIZES  DEAD  TREES 


PARK  COMMISSINER  FRANCIS  D.  GALLATIN  DEMONSTRAT- 
ING THE  SMALL  SAWMILL  RECENTLY  INSTALLED  IN  CEN- 
TRAL PARK 


TPHE  Department  of  Parks  of  the  City  of  New  York 
■■-  is  doing  a  splendid  thing  in  the  utilization  of  the 
dead  trees  in  Central  Park.  "We  have  installed  a  por- 
table drag  saw,"  writes  J.  S.  Kaplan,  Forester  of  the 
Department,  "which  first  bucks  the  tree  up  into  logs, 
then  a  wood  mill  which  saws  the  log  into  stove  wood 
length,  and  a  splitting  machine  which  splits  these  bolts 
into  stove  wood  size.  In  addition  to  this,  the  saw  mill 
shown  in  the  photograph  for  making  rough  lumber 
out  of  red  oak,  ash  and  other  trees  from  which  we 
can  get  at  least  a  twelve-foot  length.  The  stove  wood 
is  distributed  to  the  poor  during  the  winter  at  distribu- 
tion stations  established  throughout  the  city.  During 
last  winter,  at  times,  we  were  able  to  help  out  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  who  used  it  almost  exclusively 
for  fuel  in  various  school  buildings." 


MYSTERY  OF  AN  ABANDONED  ORCHARD 


BY  J.  OTIS  SWIFT,  AUTHOR  OF  "WOODLAND  MAGIC 


THIS  winter  morning  while  the  eves  of  the  house 
here  in  „the  Manor  at  Hastings-on-Hudson  are 
adrip  with  melting  snow  that  fell  during  the  night, 
I  want  to  take  you  over  through  the  soft  yellow  sunshine 
to  the  Grassy  Sprain  Valley  and  the  old  abandoned 
orchards  on  the  hillside  above  the  Yonkers  reservoir. 
Though  the  ground  is  not  frozen  we  have  found  a  thin 
veil  of  snow  over  the  dun  brown  grass,  like  a  heavy 
frost,  on  many  mornings  lately.  It  will  have  evaporated 
before  the  sun  is  well  up.  We  go  over  through  the 
woods  at  Hudson  Heights 
and  cross  the  mystic  little 
Nepperhan  River,  that 
Washington  Irving  men- 
tions, on  the  stepping  stones 
where  the  lady  beeches  lean 
lovingly  over.  I  wonder 
how  many  generations  of 
lovers,  American,  Colonial 
English,  old  Dutch,  and 
Algonquin,  have  crossed 
over  these  smoothy  worn 
footstones?  I  don't  know 
why,  but  steppingstones  in 
a  brook  always  make  me 
think  of  lovers — and  one 
who  has  not  forgotten  how 
lovers  feel  is  a  fit  novitiate 
to  go  out  into  the  forests 
for  a  day's  ramble  with  that 
oldest  lover  in  the  world, 
Dame  Nature. 

Back  in  that  romantic  age 
before  Christianity,  when 
nearly  all  the  known  world 
worshipped  Cybele,  the  god- 
dess of  Nature,  who,  under 
many  names,  held  sway  over 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
from  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean bowl  eastward  across  Asia  Minor,  they  used  to 
picture  the  sweet  girl  goddess  as  sleeping  the  long  winters 
through  guarded  by  the  lions  in  her  mountain  caverns. 
But  I  think  we  have  learned  a  few  things  in  these  latter 
centuries.  For  the  forests  never  seem  to  me  so  redolent 
of  her  entrancing  personality  as  in  the  sleepy  winter 
time  when  the  great  tulips,  sycamores,  oaks',  black  birches 
and  red  elms,  their  feet  wrapped  in  warm  leaves  and 
snow  drifts,  all  the  little  baby  shrubs  tucked  snugly  in 
like  cherubs  in  their  cradles,  stand  whispering  and 
gossiping  and  laughing  together  far  and  wide  through 
the  forest. 

Then  in  the  Spring,  when  patches  of  clean  washed 
dead  brown   leaves  appear  between  the .  deep  woodland 


THE   MYSTIC  LITTLE   NEPPERHAN    RIVER   WITH    THE    LADY 
BEECHES   LEANING  OVER 


snows,  and  Cybele,  her  tawny  hair  flying  over  her 
girlish  bare  shoulders,  her  light  filmy  robes  drifting 
about  her  lissom  figure,  comes  dancing  and  laughing 
through  the  forest  calling  all  her  little  plant  and  big 
tree  folk  to  awake,  we  can  see  where  her  pink  toes  have 
touched  the  brown  sward  lightly,  have  stirred  the  still 
green  Christmas  ferns,  by  the  trailing  arbutus  breaking 
into  pink,  the  hepaticas  into  delicate  blue,  and  the  spring 
beauties  into  pinkish  white. 

But  by  now  we  have  passed  the  pro   bono  publico^ 

spring  in  the  edge  of  the 
wood  and  have  torn  our  way 
through  the  smilax,  rasp- 
berry, button-bush  and  snap- 
wood  of  the  Sprain  Brook 
bog  and  out  into  the  old  field 
across  which  is  the  State 
road.  It  is  called  the  Sprain 
Road  and  is  bordered  by  a 
crumbling  stone  wall,  elo- 
quent of  backaches  long  for- 
gotten. Poison  ivy  covered 
with  waxen  gray  berries, 
woodbine  knitting  the  lichen- 
painted  stones  together, 
blackcap  raspberries,  black- 
berries on  either  side,  bright 
red  dashes  of  color  where 
the  black  alder — our  local 
holly — lightens  up  the  tan- 
gle, and  crawling  grapevines 
clamber  over  walls,  fence- 
rails  and  cedar  bars.  Some- 
time before  the  Civil  War — 
and  how  long  ago  that  seems 
now  since  we  have  seen  our 
boys  come  back  from  the 
heroic  fields  of  France — this 
was  a  prosperous  farming 
community.  In  the  jungle 
of  half-grown  sassafras,  locust,  black  walnut  and 
sumachs,  the  larger  walnuts  were  neatly  tagged  during 
the  war  by  the  Yonkers  Boy  Scouts,  there  are  old  cellars 
overgrown  with  weeds,  raspberries,  wild  roses  and 
catbriar. 

As  we  step  into  one  of  them  through  the  gaping  South- 
ern wall  all  the  romance,  melancholy  and  guessed-at 
tragedy  of  uncovered  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  sweep 
over  us.  Who  lived  here?  When  did  the  creeping, 
inexorable  front  trenches  of  the  forest  advance 
across  the  brook  and  cultivated  fields,  and  why?  As 
we  stand  here  guessing,  we  stoop  to  scoop  up  a  handful 
of  the  crumbling  mortar  and  ashes  on  the  cellar  floor — 
and   come   upon   the   economy   of   Mother   Nature   who 
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begins,  as  soon  as  man  has  given  up  the  fight  and  re- 
treated from  some  homely,  hideous  spot  of  earth,  to 
cover  it  with  verdure  and  make  it  beautiful — for  the 
mass  is  full  of  the  nubbly  roots  of  the  blue  violet,  green 


WE   HAVE  TORN   OUR   WAY   THROUGH   THE   SPRAIN   BROOK   BOG 

where  the  sunlight  has  reached  them,  and  the  chubby  red 
roots  of  the  bloodroot,  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  the  sharp 
sprouts  already  pointing  upward  for  next  spring's  deli- 
cate white  blossoms. 

We  have  broken  a  root  in  digging 
it  up,  and  it  bleeds  like  a  cut  finger. 
We  are  sorry  that  we  disturbed  it, 
for  isn't  there  some  distant  cousin- 
ship  between  this  little  red-blooded 
haunter  of  the  waste  places  and 
ourselves?  Are  they  talking  to  us, 
the  Little  People,  who  surely  must 
live  in  the  chinks  of  the  old  cellar 
stones ;  the  familiar  spirits,  the 
little  Trilbys  who  stole  the  cat's 
milk  from  the  ingleside  and  frisked 
before  the  buxom  young  house- 
wife on  the  hearth  from  their  hid- 
ing place  in  the  chimney  corner  of 
this  one-time  home?  Are  they 
peeping  out  of  nook  and  cranny 
with  angry  little  eyes  because  we 
have  dared  dig  up  the  wild  garden 

they  have  planted  to  cover  the  tragedy  of  a  forgotten 
heart  ? 

"Who  do  you  think  gathered  the  shiny  seeds  of  the 
bloodroot  and  the  wild  ginger  from  the  sidehills  and 
planted  them  here  to  make  a  lovesome  spot  of  this  old 
ruin?"  they  are  asking  us.  "Do  you  think  we  did  it 
just  for  idle  saunterers  to  dig  them  up  and  destroy  them  ? 
Away  with  you,  before  we  turn  you  into  dried  sticks 
or  withered  mushrooms  for  the  wind  to  blow  about !"  It 
is  our  old,  old  inner  minds  that  hear  these  things,  not 


our  this-generation  intellects,  and  that's  why  our  con- 
science pricks  a  little,  and  why  our  intellects  hurry  to 
tell  us  that  it  is  all  right,  and  no  harm  done,  and  that 
there  are  no  Little  People,  anyway.  Nevertheless,  we 
put  the  bloodroot  back  and  carefully  bury  it  so 
it  will  grow  next  spring.  We  wonder,  as  we  go 
up  over  the  hill  to  the  Grassy  Sprain  forest, just 
why  we  replaced  the  roots. 

There  is  no  place  more  entrancingly  mystic  and 
suggestive,  so  legended,  so  interesting,  as  an  old 
abandoned  orchard  returned  years  ago  to  pasture- 
land  and  grown  up  to  a  tangle  of  young  forest 
trees.      One   looks    furtively    about    among   the 
woodpecker  embroidered  trunks  half  expecting  to 
see  the  hairy  shanks  and  little  sharp  black  horns 
of  Pan  and  to  hear  the  piping  of  his  reeds  as 
he  dodges  our  search.     Here  we  come  suddenly 
into  such  a  sanctuary.    It  would  take  me  all  day 
to  tell  you  of  the  surprises,  the  bits  of  human 
history  half  revealed,  in  this  old  orchard.     It  is 
haunted  with  black-and-white  and  brown  garbed 
chewinks     and      reddish-brown     tailed     hermit 
thrushes  with  speckled  vests,  in  summer ;  with 
rabbits,  coons  and  foxes  in  winter.     Snuggling 
about  the  gray  old  ledges  worn  smooth  on  the 
western  side  by  the  glaciers  that  ground  off  the  tops  of 
the  Palisades  which  we  can  just  see  over  the  hills  to  the 
west,  are  delicate  little  ebony  ferns,  tall,  slim,  lance-like 
blades  of  green  that  seem  to  prosper 
rankly   on   the   worn-out  soil   of   this 
old  orchard,  but  dwindle,  once  their 
poverty  is  replaced  by  the  rich   en- 
vironment of  a  cultivated  garden.    In 


WHEN     THE    GREAT    TULIPS     AND     SYCA- 
MORES WHISPER  TOGETHER 


the  crack  of  a 
ledge,  full  of 
black  loam,  we 
come  upon  the 
dried  stalks  of 
the    blackberry 


AN  OLD  ORCHARD  RETURNED  TO  PAS- 
TURE  LAND 


lily  with  the  shiny  black  seeds  still  clustering  at  the  ends 
of  the  flower  stalks  like  luscious  blackberries  ripening  in 
January.  It  is  an  escape  from  some  old  garden — but 
where  was  the  garden,  one  wonders?    Maybe  the  birds 
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brought  the  seeds  here  originally,  or  perhaps  the 
Belamcanda,  an  East  Indian  name  of  the  species,  has 
outlived  every  vestige  of  some  old  Dutch  cottage  garden 
that  once,  bloomed  in  this  ancient  orchard  of  Grassy 
Sprain. 

All  through  the  tangle  of  wild  appletrees,  young 
thorny  locusts,  cockspur  thorns,  and  dense  clumps  of 
pink  azalea  and  candleberry  bushes  are  fine  big  sassafras 
trees.  There  are  large  black-heart  cherry  trees  that 
seem  to  have  gone  wild  in  this  locality  but  bear  wonder- 
fully in  season.  Clambering  among  the  tops  of  the  twenty- 
foot  locusts  are  masses  of  black  frost  grapes  which  the 
birds  come  twice  a  day  from  the  woods  to  feast  on, 
even  in  these  thawing  mid-winter  days.  There  is  still 
so  much  to  eat  in  mid-winter  in  the  forests  that  I  have 
wondered  whether  a  naturalist  would  starve,  if  he  had 
a  hatchet,  trowel  and  pocketknife  with  him.  There  are 
paths  wandering  among  the  candleberry  clumps — the  bay- 
berry,  two  or  three  of  whose  leaves  thrown  into  a  soup 
certainly  improve  the  flavor,  and  whose  waxen  berries, 
ash-gray,  our  grandmothers  used  to  gather  to  make  into 
candles  that,  burning,  filled  the  house  with  such  mystic 
fragrance  that  to  this  day  we  like  to  have  them  at  Christ- 
mas time  to  remind  us  of  the  old-time  romance  of  the 
American  Colonial  Yule-tide.  The  paths  wander  here 
and  there  among  the  appletrees  and  junipers — Gypsy 
paths  I  think  they  must  be,  for  who  but  the  Romany 
people  are  there,  among  the  sons  of  men  in  towns,  who 
would  leave  their  money-grubbing 
nowadays  to  make  them  and  keep 
them  worn  and  clean  swept?  Of 
course  there  are  the  tales  of  the  old 
herb-gatherers  about  what  they  have 


paths   of   leaves   and   brushwood — well,   they   somehow 
make  us  sensible  people  nervous  after  sunset ! 

The  forest  that  crowns  the  top  of  the  hill  and  sweeps 
down  to  the  lake  shore — the  Grassy  Sprain  reservoir 
of   the   City   of    Yonkers — is   of    hard   wood,   giant   old 
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seen  in  the 
gloaming,  in  the 
treacherous  light 
between  sunset 
and  moonrise 
when  returning 
through  these 
byways  from  the  spearmint  beds  over  by  Grassy  Sprain 
Lake.  They  are  always  seeing  things  that  no  one  else 
sees  in  the  forest — these  old  herb-gatherers — and  their 
tales  of  brownies,  and  wood-gnomes,  sweeping  the  forest 


BIG  SASSAFRAS   TREES   AMONG  THE 
TANGLE 


THE    LITTLE    PEOPLE    SURELY    MUST    LIVE    IN   THE    CHINKS 
OF  THE  OLD   CELLAR  STONES  I 

white  and  red  oaks,  lady  beeches,  black  walnut  and 
hickories.  It  is  a  sanctuary  for  birds  and  small  animals, 
as  well  as  for  some  of  our  most  valuable  timber  trees. 
There  are  interesting  things  about  the  forest  of  Grassy 
Sprain  to  the  botanist,  though  it  is  only  a  woodlot  com- 
pared with  the  Adirondacks,  the 
North  Woods  of  Maine,  and  our 
Western  forests.  In  the  tangled 
underbrush  of  deep  ravines  grow 
the  showy  orchid,  the  pepper-root, 
maidenhair  fern,  moonwort,  jack- 
in-the-pulpit,  white  baneberry,  the 
pungent  wild  ginger,  and  many 
other  rare  and  beautiful  denizens 
that  show  that  this  wood,  a  part 
of  it  at  least,  was  never  cleared. 
We  start  home  through  the  gath- 
ering dusk,  glancing  curiously  be- 
tween the  dead  brakes  and  candle- 
berry, lest  we  shall  see — but,  Good 
Gracious !  Suppose  we  should  see  ? 
After  all,  why  worry  lest  we  come 
suddenly  upon  a  little  old  man 
knee  -  high  -  to  -  a  -  grasshopper,  a 
bearded  little  old  dwarf  in  a  leath- 
er jerkin  and  frog-skin  leggins,  sweeping  the  paths  with  a 
birchen  broom  ?  Aren't  we  secretly  hoping  that  we  shall 
be  startled  in  just  such  a  way  as  a  sort  of  climax  to  our 
day  of  following  the  fleeting  notes  of  Pan's  pipes  through 
the  Grassy  Sprain  woods  ? 

"There  is  no  rhyme  that  is  half  so  sweet 
As  the  song  of  the  wind  in  the  rippling  wheat. 
There  is  no  meter  that's  half  so  fine 
As  the  lilt  of  the  brook  under  rock  and  vine, 
And  the  loveliest  lyric  I  ever  heard 
Was  the  wild-wood  strain  of  a  forest  bird." 

— Cawein 


IX  THE  CRACK  OF  A  LEDGE— THE  DRIED 
STALKS  OF  THE  BLACKBERRY  LILY 
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"HALL  OF  FAME"  FOR  TREES 


From  the  original  report  published  in  1845  is  reproduced 
a  picture  of  the  spot  of  the  location  of  the  Kit  Carson 
Tree,  nominated  for  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  F.  N. 
Fletcher,  of  Carson  City,  Nevada.  This  sketch  was  made 
by  Mr.  Preuss,  the  artist  who  accompanied  the  Fremont 
expedition. 

The  Kit  Carson  Tree  is  at  the  summit  of  the  Carson 
Pass  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  Alpine  County, 
California.  On  this  tree  Kit  Carson,  famous  hunter,  guide 
and  Indian  fighter,  cut  his  name  on  February  20,  1844.  He 
zvas  then  guide  and  hunter  for  Colonel  Fremont,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  desperate  endeavor  of  crossing  the  Sierra 
Mountains  in  the  dead  of  winter  in  order  to  reach  Sutter's 
Fort  on  the  Sacramento  River.  The  Fremont  Expedition 
had  left  Kansas  City  in  May,  1843,  and  had  reached  tide- 


searching  for  the  mythical  river  of  which  the  Indians  had 
told  the  Spaniards  two  hundred  years  before.  Striking  the 
cast  fork  of  the  Walker,  which  he  two  years  later  named 
for  Joseph  Walker,  he  followed  it  up  to  its  headwaters 
and  then  crossing  the  divide  to  the  ivest  he  came  to  the 
tt'est  fork  of  the  same  stream  which  he  followed  down  for 
several  days,  thus  in  a  measure  doubling  back  on  his  course. 
Finding  no  west-flowing  stream  and  being  nearly  destitute 
of  supplies  he  turned  directly  west  across  the  southern  end 
of  Carson  Valley  and  essayed  the  well-nigh  impossible  task 
of  crossing  the  snow-covered  Sierras  in  winter.  On  Febru- 
ary 20  the  expedition  came  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
at  a  point  about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Lake  Tahoe.  On 
one  side  of  this  pass  they  found  that  the  waters  flowed  to 
the  east,  and  on  the  other  to  the  west.     Leaving  his  party 
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water  0:1  the  Columbia  River  in  November.  After  securing 
supplies  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  old  Fort 
Vancouver  Fremont  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  States, 
but  he  left  the  Columbia  and  went  up  the  Falls,  or  Deschutes 
River,  in  order  to  cross  the  Great  Basin  and  locate, 
as  he  says,  "the  reputed  Bueneventura  River,  which  has 
had  a  place  on  so  many  maps,  and  countenances  the  belief 
of  the  existence  of  a  great  river  ftoiving  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco."  This  river  had 
been  proven  a  myth  by  Jedediah  Smith  in  1827,  and  by 
Joseph  Walker  in  1833,  as  Fremont  should  have  known. 
The  desert  country  into  which  the  expedition  fell  after 
leaving  the  Deschutes  River  and  the  mountains,  seemed  to 
render  hopeless  the  route  to  the  States  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  so  the  leader  thonged  his  objective  to  California, 
by  way  of  the  Bueneventura  if  he  could  find  it.  Coming 
down  to  Pyramid  Lake  in  Nevada,  which  he  named,  he 
skirted  the  Sierra  Mountains  along  their  eastern  foothills 


in  charge  of  Carson,  Fremont  with  one  man  had  pushed 
ahead  to  reconnoitre  and  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  had 
"struck  the  stream  on  which  Mr.  Sutter  lived."  Incident- 
ally he  had  discovered  Lake  Tahoe,  "a  beautiful  view  of  a 
mountain  lake  at  our  feet."  Returning  to  his  party  he 
found  it  occupied  in  making  a  road  {for  the  horses)  and 
bringing  up  the  baggage;  and  "on  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day,  February  20,  1844,  we  encamped  with  the  animals  and 
all  the  material  of  the  camp,  on  the  summit  of  the  Pass  in 
the  dividing  ridge,  1000  milts  by  our  travelled  road  from 
the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia."  Some  years  later  a  pine  tree 
groiving  at  the  pass  was  found  bearing  the  inscription: 
"Kit  Carson,  1844."  In  order  to  preserve  it  from  decay  and 
possible  vandalism,  the  tree  was  cut  down  in  1888  by  William 
Thornburgh  and  J.  F.  O'Gorman  and  the  section  bearing 
the  name  was  sent  to  Sutter's  Fort,  where  among  other 
interesting   historic  relics   it   may   now   be   seen.     Another 
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most  interesting  relic  of  this  expedition,  the  12-pound  brass 
howitzer  which  had  been  mounted  on  wheels  and  dragged 
all  the  way  from  Kansas  City  until  it  had  been  regretfully 
abandoned  in  the  snows  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Walker, 
now  stands  under  a  pine  at  Tahoe  City  overlooking  the 
lake.  The  expedition  suffered  almost  incredible  hardships 
on  its  journey  from  the  summit  to  Sutter's  Fort,  but  finally 


arrived  there  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Kit  Carson  had 
been  in  California  twelve  years  before,  but  he  had  entered 
the  State  from  the  south  on  a  trapping  expedition  from 
the  Colorado  River.  His  only  other  known  visit  to  the 
State  was  in  1853,  when  he  drove  a  large  band  of  sheep 
from  his  home  in  Taos,  New  Mexico,  across  the  Great  Basin 
and  the  Sierras  and  sold  them  in  "one  of  the  frontier  camps." 


II 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  HILGARD  CHESTNUT 

Named  for  the  first  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  California 
the  Hilgard  Chestnut  is  submitted  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  M.  B.  Pratt,  the  deputy  state 
forester  of  California.  The  State  Board  of  Forestry  of  California  has  the  picture  in  its 
collection  and  the  description  is  furnished  by  Professor  Woodbridge  Metcalf,  of  the  division 
of  forestry  of  the  University  of  California.  The  tree  stands  in  front  of  Agricultural  Hall 
near  the  north  fork  of  Strawberry  Creek  on  the  University  of  California  campus  at 
Berkeley.  It  has  always  grown  in  the  open  without  interference  from  other  trees  and  is 
therefore  low-branched  with  a  wide-spreading  rounded,  symmetrical  crown.  It  is  now  41 
inches  in  diameter  at  one  foot  from  the  ground  but  at  about  four  feet  the  trunk  divides  into 
eight  spreading  branches.   These  being  so  near  the  ground  make  climbing  easy  and  the  tree 

is,  therefore,  a  favorite  roosting  place  for  children  living  about  the  campus.  The  crown 
has  reached  a  height  of  35  feet  in  its  35  years  and  its  branches  spread  over  a  circle  about 
50  feet  in  diameter.  Dr.  Hilgard  was  the  first  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  foremost 
soil  expert  of  his  generation  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  agricultural  education  in  the  United 
States.  This  fine  old  tree  was  planted  in  1885  by  W aldemar  G.  Klee,  a  Danish  gardener,  who, 
at  that  time  was  superintendent  of  the  gardens  and  orchards  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
under  Dr.  Hilgard;  it  is  only  since  the  death  of  the  latter  in  191$  that  the  tree  has  been 
given  his  name  in  appreciation  of  his  work  for  California  agriculture.  The  tree  is  the 
Italian  variety  (Castanea  saliva). 


MONEY  FROM  MAPLES 


MANY   thousands  of  American  farmers  throughout 
a  region  comprising  more  than  a  score  of  States 
are  overlooking  opportunities  to  secure  delicious 
maple  sugar  and  sirup  for  home  use,  as  well  as  for  sale, 
at  very  little  cost. 

This  statement,  of  peculiar  interest  because  of  the 
present  sugar  shortage,  and  the  approach  of  "sugar 
weather,"  is  based  on  data  compiled  by  experts  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  who  have  made 
a  special  study  of  the  maple-sugar  industry.  While 
Americans  commonly  think  of  this  industry  as  being 
confined  largely  to  circumscribed  areas  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  there  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
potential  "sugar  bushes"  throughout  eastern  and  north- 
eastern United  States;  in  other  words,  throughout  a 
region  extending  south  to  include  North  Carolina  and 
Minnesota.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number 
in  Tennessee  and  west  to  include  northern  Missouri  and 
Iowa  of  maple  trees  of  a  sugar-yielding  species,  as  well 
in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

While  some  experience  is  necessary  to  boil  the  sap 
down  to  sirup  and  sugar  properly,  the  process  is  not  com- 
plicated and  may  be  learned  readily.  A  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin,  "Production  of 
Maple  Sirup  and  Sugar,"  gives  the  necessary  information, 
and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  person  addressing  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington. 

A  clump  of  10  to  15  trees  usually  will  yield  enough 
sirup  for  family  use  to  make  tapping  worth  while,  and 
in  many  cases  will  afford  a  surplus  which  can  be  sold 
at  a  remunerative  price.  The  flow  of  sap  depends  upon 
the  age,  condition,  and  habit  of  growth  of  the  trees,  also 
upon  the  character  of  the  weather  and  condition  of  the 
soil  during  the  sap-flowing  season.  In  a  good  season  a 
tree  1 5  inches  in .  diameter  will  yield  sufficient  sap  to 
make  from  1  to  6  quarts  of  sirup,  which  in  turn  can  be 
concentrated  into  2  to  10  pounds  of  sugar.  Larger  trees 
under  the  same  conditions  will  produce  correspondingly 
large  yields  of  sirup  and  sugar.  All  hard  maple  trees, 
8  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  may  be  safely  and  profit- 
ably tapped  for  sirup  and  sugar  production. 

Recently  an  investigator  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  North  Carolina  discovered  many 
groves  of  sugar  .maples  that  were  not  being  utilized  for 
sirup  and  sugar  production.  One  of  these  groves  is 
probably  larger  than  any  now  to  be  found  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  owners,  not  being  aware  of  the  value  of  these 
trees  from  the  maple-sugar  standpoint,  had  begun  cutting 
them  down  for  lumber  at  an  average  return  of  less 
than  $1  a  tree.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Federal  repre- 
sentative the  groves  were  spared  further  cutting  in  many 
instances  and  the  owners  last  year  began  tapping  the  trees 
and  making  sirup  that  sold  for  $4  a  gallon.  This  revela- 
tion of  the  potential  value  of  these  groves  has  induced 
the  owners  to  plan  more  extensive  operations  for  this 
coming  spring,  so  that  instead  of  destroying  the  groves 
they  will  become  a  source  of  permanent  and  larger  in- 


come. It  is  expected  that  the  flow  of  sap  will  be  eveii 
more  satisfactory  than  last  year,  since  the  warm  weather 
of  last  winter  was  not  favorable  to  producing  the  best 
grade  nor  the  highest  yield  of  sugar  and  sirup. 

The  maple  sirup  and  sugar  industry  is  distinctively 
American  and  offers  good  commercial  opportunities  for 
those  who  engage  in  it  systematically.  No  countries 
besides  the  United  States  and  Canada  produce  this  much- 
prized  product  on  a  commercial  scale,  which  is  at  once  a 
delicacy  and  a  highly  nutritious  article  of  diet.  The  de- 
mand for  both  sirup  and  sugar  is  far  beyond  the  supply. 

Because  the  sugar  content  of  the  sap  varies  from  time 
to  time,  uniformity  of  quality  can  not  be  secured  through- 
out a  season.  Warm  days  and  cool  nights  are  essential 
to  a  satisfactory  flow,  and  the  sugar  content  may  vary 
considerably  from  day  to  day.  However,  this  is  not  a 
feature  that  materially  affects  the  success  of  one's 
operations. 

Tapping  of  sugar  trees  if  done  properly  in  no  way 
injures  the  tree.  Trees  have  been  tapped  for  more 
than  100  years  and  are  still  in  good  condition. 

It  is  a  good  policy  to  tap  early  in  the  season  to  obtain 
the  earlier  runs,  which  are  generally  the  sweetest,  and 
therefore  the  best  producers.  Makers  have  lost  half  and 
even  more  of  their  crops  by  not  being  prepared  for  the 
first  run.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  season  is 
ready  to  open  during  the  first  or  middle  of  February  in 
the  southern  section  and  later  in  the  northern  regions 
when  days  are  becoming  warm — when  the  temperature 
goes  above  freezing  during  the  day  and  at  night  below 
freezing.  If  the  days  are  very  bright,  warm,  and  sunny 
the  sap  will  start  with  a  rush  but  soon  slacken,  or  if  a 
high  wind  starts  the  flow  is  checked.  Protracted  warm 
weather  or  a  heavy  freeze  with  nights  and  days  of  even 
temperature  stops  the  flow  altogether,  to  start  again  when 
weather  conditions  are  right. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  best 
method  of  tapping  a  tree.  A  thirteen  thirty-seconds  of 
an  inch  (13/32-inch)  bit  is  often  used.  Its  direction 
should  be  slightly  upward  into  the  tree,  the  slant  allow- 
ing the  hole  to  drain  readily.  With  an  ordinary  tree  the 
hole  should  not  be  over  iy2  to  2  inches  deep  at  best. 

The  equipment  required  for  sirup  and  sugar  making 
does  not  necessarily  represent  a  large  outlay.  A  number 
of  sap  spouts,  either  wooden  or  metal,  are  needed.  The 
sirup  is  usually  gathered  in  buckets  and,  if  the  grove 
covers  a  considerable  area,  a  wagon  or  sled  is  used  to 
carry  barrels  into  which  the  buckets  are  emptied.  For 
a  small  grove  a  big  iron  kettle,  such  as  most  farmers 
possess,  is  ample  for  boiling  the  sap  over  an  out-door 
fire.  For  large  production  a  more  elaborate  equipment, 
such  as  a  pair  of  pans  set  over  a  brick  framework  of 
various  patent  evaporators  may  be  employed.  Where  a 
sirup  is  made  as  a  side  issue  or  in  small  quantities  it  is 
customary  to  make  the  extra  concentration  essential  to 
producing  sugar  in  pots  over  the  kitchen  stove,  but  where 
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made  on  a  large  scale  home-made  or  factory-made  ap- 
paratus can  be  employed. 

While  the  possibilities  of  immediate  returns  from  maple 
trees  now  standing  are  of  chief  interest  at  this  time,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  experts  call 
attention  to  the  large  commercial  possibilities  in  maple- 
sirup  production  which  could  be  developed  in  a  compara- 
tively few  years  by  extensive  planting.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  tracts  now  unfruited  and  considered  almost 
worthless  but  well  suited  to  growing  maple  trees.  These 
tracts  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  regions  referred 
to  above,  and  could  be  planted  to  sugar  maples  at 
small  cost. 


boundary  shall   be  considered   public   property   suggests 
immediate  steps  to  so  legislate. 


VALUE  OF  SHADE  TREES 

BY  C.  F.  BLEY 

MR.  T.  E.  Snyder,  of  the  office  of  Forest  Ento- 
mology, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  at  present  conducting  an  investigation  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  and  value  of  shade  trees  throughout  the 
country,  according  to  an  announcement  in  the  September 
issue  of  American  Forestry. 

Mr.  Lanham,  of  the  City  Park  Department  of  Wash- 
ington, writes  that  the  value  of  a  shade  tree  is  difficult 
to  determine,  but  adds  that,  "often  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  dollars  more  is  charged  for  a  real  estate  lot 
with,  than  for  an  adjacent  lot  without,  trees." 

All  observing,  intelligent  persons  have — though  they 
cannot  express  it  in  dollars  and  cents — an  abstract  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  a  shade  tree. 

A  plan  is  under  way,  and  is  receiving  the  hearty  in- 
dorsement of  highest  authorities  in  the  country,  to  plant 
systematically  to  forest — shade — trees,  all  the  roadsides 
in  the  United  States. 

The  trees  so  planted,  50  feet  apart  on  either  side  of 
the  246,000  approximate  miles  of  public  roads,  outside 
of  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  would,  when  grown 
or  matured,  equal  or  represent  a  forest  limit  of  more 
than  f)]/2  million  acres,  based  on  a  calculation  of  55  trees 
10  inches  in  diameter  per  acre  of  virgin  forest. 

From  a. standpoint  of  climatic  influence  alone  then 
the  consummation  of  such  a  project  would  be  of  in- 
estimable value.  But  add  to  the  climatic  effect  the 
aesthetic  or  landscape  beauty  and  the  comfort-giving 
features,  and  we  can  picture  results  that  are  beyond 
human  calculation. 

Our  ancestors,  the  pioneers  of  the  country,  planted 
forest  or  shade  trees  when  there  was  scarcely  an  argu- 
ment for  their  planting — when  they  were  hemmed  in 
and  surrounded  by  virgin  forest.  Today  we  are  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  devotion,  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought. Shall  we  do  less— when  there  is  so  much  more 
need — for  the  rising  generations  and  for  those  yet  unborn  ? 

Not  every  husbandman  has  appreciated  the  value  of 
shade  trees,  witness  the  ruthless  cutting  down  and  making 
into  cord  wood  of  whole  lines  of  noble,  stalwart  sugar 
maples! 

A  legal  enactment  in  every  state  providing  that  every 
tree  now  or  hereafter   standing  within  the  legal   road 


rp  HE  State  of  Massachusetts,  under  its  new  Forest  Act, 
■*-  will  acquire  100,000  acres  of  forest  land  for  state 
forest  purposes.  The  new  act  is  a  substitute  for  one 
presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association 
which  was  based  on  an  initiative  petition  signed  by  over 
31,000  voters. 


A  LIGHTNING  fire  on  August  4  of  this  year  started 
■'*■  over  230  fires  in  the  National  Forests  of  California. 
Lightning  fires  have  probably  occurred  in  greater  number 
throughout  the  Northwest  than  in  any  previous  year  of 
record.    More  adequate  fire  protection  is  urgently  needed. 


This  photograph  of  a  group  of  Serbian  farms 
shows  the  curious  and  inartistic  method  of  con- 
servation practiced  by  the  farmers  of  that  country. 
In  order  to  make  the  most  of  their  scanty  wood 
supply,  the  peasants  yearly  denude  each  fuel- 
bearing  tree  of  every  branch  and  twig.  The  rigors 
of  the  past  winter  caused  the  shortage  to  be  acutely 
felt,  and  sent  many  patients  this  spring  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  hospitals  established  through- 
out Serbia. 


"He  that  planteth  a  tree  is  the  servant  of  God. 
He  provideth  a  kindness  for  many  generations, 
And  faces  that  he  hath  not  seen  shall  bless  him." 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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u. 


PUBLIC  opinion  as  mirrored  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  press  of 
the  country  is  solidly  behind  the  cam- 
paign for  a  national  forest  policy 
and  for  better  fire  protection  of  the 
forests.  The  editors,  following  the 
statement  of  the  Association  that  the 
next  President  will  be  a  newspaper 
publisher,  commented  widely  on  that 
fact.  Now  the  editorial  comment  con- 
tinues from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  The  Chicago  Tribune  edi- 
torial, which  was  used  oh  the  front 
cover  in  November,  has  been  reprint- 
ed by  scores  of  papers.  Warren  G. 
Harding,  the  President-elect,  has 
voiced  his  approval  of  the  need  of 
a  national  forest  policy  and  his  speech 
on  this  subject  prompted  additional 
editorial  comment. 

A  resume  of  this  expression  of 
opinion,  which  extends  from  coast  to 
coast  follows : 

Clinton  (la.)  Advertiser:  The  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association  deserves  high 
praise  for  its  efforts  to  arouse  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  the  importance 
of  a  national  forest  policy. 

Statistics  show  we  are  consuming  lum- 
ber three  times  as  fast  as  we  are  producing 
it,  and  it  is  predicted  our  saw  log  lumber 
will  have  disappeared  in  fifty  years. 

The  bulk  of  the  original  supplies  of  yel- 
low pine  in  the  South  will  be  gone  in  ten 
years  and  within  seven  years  3,000  manu- 
facturing plants  will  go  out  of  existence. 
White  pine  in  the  Lake  States  is  nearing 
exhaustion  and  these  States  are  paying 
$6,000,000  a  year  in  freight  bills  to  import 
timber.  New  England,  self-supporting  in 
lumber  twenty  years  ago,  now  has  to  im- 
port one-third  of  the  amount  used.  It  has 
$300,000,000  invested  in  wood  and  forest 
industries,  employing  over  90,000  wage 
earners.  Fire  destroys  over  $20,000,000 
worth  of  timber  every  year  and  kills  the 
reproduction  upon  thousands  of  acres  of 
forest  lands.  Within  fifty  years  our  pres- 
ent timber  shortage  will  have  become  a 
blighting  timber  famine. 

There  is  a  remedy.  Forests  may  be  pro-- 
tected  from  fire,  regrowth  can  be  en- 
couraged, conservation  can  be  practiced, 
reforestation  can  be  accomplished,  though 
it  takes  from  50  to  100  years  to  mature  a 
timber  crop. 

Forests  devastation  must  be  stopped,  and 
lands  now  in  forests  must  be  kept  con- 
tinuously productive.  Forest  lands  now 
devastated  and  idle  must  be  put  to  work. 

The  American  Forestry  Association, 
pioneer  in  the  national  movement  for  re- 
habilitation, is  working  successfully  to 
these  ends. 


Anaconda  Standard:  While  several  for- 
est fires  are  raging  in  Idaho  and  Montana, 
the  question  of  lumber  stocks  and  lumber 
prices  jumps  into  the  front  row  of  leading 


ANOTHER  REASON  FOR  HIGH 
LUMBER  COSTS 

First  reports  of  an  analysis  of 
American  freight  traffic  on  railroads, 
begun  this  year  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  show  that 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1920  rail- 
roads moved  80,087,435  carloads  of 
freight,  aggregating  275,931,603  tons. 
Statistics  were  presented  to  show  the 
quantity  of  each  of  69  separate  com- 
modities entering  into  the  composite 
total  of  merchandise  moved  in  less 
than  carload  lots. 

Bituminous  coal,  of  which  1,866,632 
cars  were  moved,  was  by  far  the 
leader  in  the  list  of  bulk  commodi- 
ties reported.  Forest  products  were 
next  in  utilizing  railroad  facilities, 
with  452,559  carloads  of  lumber  and 
timber  and  341,687  cars  of  logs,  poles 
and  cordwood. — Olympia  .  (Wash.) 
Recorder. 


topics.  The  American  Forestry  Association 
calls  upon  the  people  to  urge  the  promul- 
gation of  a  national  forest  policy  and  the 
Forestry  Magazine  discusses  lumber  from 


A  LAUGH  FROM  "LIFE" 

The  American  Forestry  Association 
has  asked  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  select,  by  popular  vote,  a 
suitable  national  tree. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  some 
of  the  votes  will  be  cast  as  follows: 

The  Bolshevist  will  vote  for  the 
redwood. 

The  amateur  distiller  for  the  juni- 
per. 

The  severe  school  teacher  for  the 
birch. 

The  chronic  Brooklynite  for  the 
rubber  plant. 

The  bathing  girl  for  the  beech. 

The  baseball  player  for  the  willow. 

The  lady  of  fashion  for  the  fir. 

The  susceptible  youth  for  the  peach. 

The  poker  player  for  the  pear. 

The  bellboy  for  the  palm. 

The  railroad  employe  for  the  plum. 

The  professional  humorist  for  the 
chestnut— Life    (N.   Y.). 


the  viewpoint  of  the  manufacturer.  Prices 
have  been  soaring  and  timber  resources 
dwindling.  It  is  a  serious  condition,  ac- 
cording to  this   authority. 


Newark  Star:  There  are  more  than  50,- 
000  wood-using  plants  in  the  United  States 
having  an  invested  capital  of  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  and  employing  more  than  a 
million  persons.  All  alike  are  suffering 
from  the  diminishing  supply  of  timber,  yet 


obvious  remedies,  such  as  reforestation, 
conservation  of  existing  supplies  and  fire 
prevention  are  not  applied. 


Sumpter  (S.  C.)  Item:  The  American 
Paper  and  Wood  Pulp  Association,  at  its 
recent  convention  in  New  York,  adopted  a 
comprehensive  program  for  replenishing  the 
paper  mills'  raw  material  supply.  It  is  a 
scheme  of  reforestation,  to  be  made  into 
a  national  policy  and  put  through  by  the 
federal  government,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  States. 

There  would  be  fixed  sums  appropriated 
annually  for  forest  surveys,  the  purchase 
of  timbered  land  and  land  suitable  for  tim- 
ber, and  for  planting  new  trees.  The  pro- 
cess would  go  on  until  the  national  forests 
aggregated  200,000,000  acres.  The  States 
would  be  expected  to  provide  better  pro- 
tection for  forest  lands.  Private  foresta- 
tion  would  be  encouraged,  and  farm  loans 
would  be  made  available  to  promote  tim- 
ber-growing. 

These  recommendations  are  no  doubt 
good  ones,  deserving  careful  consideration 
by  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures. 
They  need  not  be  allowed,  however,  to 
divert  attention  from  an  important  fact 
emphasized  at  the  convention  by  George 
W.  Sisson,  president  of  the  Association. 
He  admitted  frankly  that  the  present  paper 
shortage,  which  is  of  such  vital  concern  to 
every  publisher  in  America,  and  indirectly 
to  every  citizen,  is  due  directly  to  the 
prodigal  methods  used  in  American  for- 
ests and  paper  mills. 


Toledo  Blade:  Paper  mills  are  no  longer 
close  to  supplies  of  wood  pulp.  Lumber 
comes  over  the  rails  now  to  practically 
every  mill  and  the  haul  is  constantly  get- 
ting longer. 

The  New  England  and  Great  Lake  States, 
once  self-supporting  in  a  lumber  way,  im 
port  material  to  keep  their  wood-using  in- 
dustries alive,  and  the  South's  supply  of 
virgin  pine  will  be  exhausted  in  fifteen 
years,  it  is  estimated.  The  center  of  the 
lumber  industry  is  moving  rapidly  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  this  means  longer  hauls, 
higher  freight  charges  and  consequently 
higher  prices  for  articles  made  of  wood. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts  timber  wastage 
in  the  United  States  by  preventable  fires 
is  estimated  at  $28,000,000  a  year  and  re- 
forestation is  carried  on  only  haphazardly. 


Tacoma  Daily  Ledger:  So  often  has  this 
story  of  forest  depletion  been  told,  and  re- 
told, that  the  public  is  gradually  recogniz- 
ing the  economic  danger  in  our  disappear- 
ing forests  and  considering  the  need  of 
conservation  and  of  a  constant  replenish- 
ment of  the  supply  of  timber.    The  awaken- 
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ing  is  belated.  Even  under  the  best  forestry 
it  takes  from  50  to  100  years  to  mature 
a  timber  crop.  If  the  American  people 
half  a  century  ago  had  recognized  the  need 
of  conservation  and  replenishment  as  they 
do  now,  and  had  united  in  forwarding 
an  efficient  plan  constantly  to  provide  new 
timber,  there  would  now  be  no  cause  to 
fear  a  prospective  lumber  and  paper  famine 
in  the  nation. 

But  the  country  did  not  look  ahead.  The 
consumption  of  lumber  is  more  than  three 
times  its  growth,  advises  the  American 
Forestry  Association.  The  prediction  is 
that  saw  lumber  will  be  gone  in  50  years 
except  out  here  in  the  North- 
west. Only  one-fifth  of  the 
nation's  original  forests  remain. 
The  bulk  of  (that  is  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

According  to  compilations 
announced  this  week  by  the 
District  Forest  Service  at  Port- 
land there  is  left  30475,000 
acres  of  commercial  timber  in 
the  private  and  national  for- 
ests of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon. It  is  estimated  that 
Washington  State  alone  is 
cutting  between  5,000,000.000 
and  6,000,000,000  feet  annually. 
Of  the  total  area  of  standing 
timber  in  the  two  States,  15.- 
047,000  acres  is  under  private 
ownership  and  15.428,000  acres 
under  federal  control.  This 
stand  of  merchantable  timber 
represents  745,000,000,000  feet. 
The  original  forest  area  of 
both  States  was  48,000.000 
acres,  with  4.330.000  acres  hav- 
ing been  logged-off  and  7,500.- 
000  acres  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
annual  area  being  cut  over  at 
present  is  estimated  at  260.000 
acres.  The  American  Fores- 
try Association  is  urging  fed- 
eral and  State  legislation  and 
the  co-operation  of  timber  owners,  wood- 
using  industries  and  individuals  to  assure 
ample  timber  land  in  the  future.  The  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  nation  requires  bet- 
ter protection  of  our  forests  and  the  re- 
forestation of  devastated  timber  land. 


valuable  part  of  the  standing  timber,  is 
cut  five  and  a  half  times  as  rapidly  as  it 
grows.  The  price  of  lumber,  therefore, 
has'risen  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  gen- 
eral increase  of  prices ;  and  yet  this  in- 
crease has  itself  been  enormous. 

The  situation  has  come  home  to  every 
American.  The  manufacturer,  the  farmer 
and  the  builder  feel  the  shortage  and  ex- 
pensiveness  of  lumber.  The  shortage  of 
houses  throughout  the  country  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  scarceness  and  the  extreme 
cost  of  lumber,  laths  and  shingles.  The 
scantness  in  the  supply  of  woodpulp  is  felt 
in    the    price    of    books,    periodicals,    paper 


to  supply  the  nation  for  centuries.  Fore- 
sight and  care  will  finally  cause  lumber 
to  become  a  comparatively  cheap  article 
again.  But  waste  lands  must  be  planted 
and  tended  scientifically.  Private  owners 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  their 
forests  are  not  bonanzas  to  be  exploited 
and  abandoned,  but  properties  that  can  and 
should  be  made  to  yield  yearly  dividends 
forever. 

The  great  forests  that  are  gone  can  not 
be  replaced.  But  conservation  of  those 
that  exist  and  planting  forests  on  unde- 
veloped areas  can  assure  us  of  a  permanent 
if  restricted  supply  in  the  future. 


SEEMINGLY  UNIMPORTANT,  BUT  DANGEROUS  ENEMIES 


Spokane  Spokesman-Review:  American 
forests  are  destroyed  four  times  faster 
than  new  forests  are  grown.  This  is  not 
the  statement  of  an  alarmist  or  amateur. 
It  is  the  measured  declaration  of  that  re- 
sponsible and  official  organization  known 
as  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States. 

Nor  is  that  statement  the  worst  feature 
of  the  timber  situation.  The  foresters  add 
that  saw  timber,  the  most  needed  and  most 


wrappers  and  cardboard  containers.  Lum- 
ber, instead  of  becoming  cheaper,  is  likely 
to  cost  yet  more  in  the  future.  The  price 
of  every  product  made  from  wood  is  des- 
tined, unless  drastic  measures  be  taken  to 
correct  the  ratio  between  cutting  and  the 
growth  of  timber,  to  advance  still  more 
sharply. 

Our  predicament  does  not  result  from 
lack  of  resources.  Outside  of  private  for- 
ests and  of  public  reserves  where  timber- 
ing is  prohibited  there  exist  80,000,000  acres 
available  for  reforesting.  An  even  larger 
area  is  partly  productive,  but  is  devastated 
annually  by  fire.  The  areas  capable  of 
yielding  timber  are  abundant  enough,  if 
only  forestry  and  conservation  be  practiced, 


Marinette  Eagle-Star:  With 
smoke  from  nearby  forest  fires 
blowing  across  the  country  and 
enveloping  everything  like  a 
heavy  fog,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  realization  that 
the  protection  against  destruc- 
tion of  the  timber  which  is 
still  standing,  is  far  from 
adequate. 

Much  of  the  timber  is  owned 
by  large  companies  which  can 
better  afford  to  stand  the  an- 
nual losses  from  fire,  than 
could  the  individual  who  occa- 
sionally suffers  losses  from 
this  source,  yet  with  every  foot 
of  timber  that  is  destroyed, 
comes  an  additional  cost  to 
that  which  is  manufactured 
into  lumber  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, as  in  all  other  cases,  is 
the  one  who  pays  for  that 
waste  Which  should  have  been 
avoided  by  adequate  fire  pro- 
tection  to    our    forests. 

And  not  only  does  the 
burned  timber  add  to  the  cost 
of  lumber  which  is  bought  by 
the  ultimate  consumer,  but 
this  same  waste  causes  an 
amount  to  be  counted  in 
with  the  total  through  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Each  year,  our  forests 
are  hacked  and  burned  away,  many  times 
faster  than  they  are  being  grown.  With 
little  thought  of  the  future,  this  process 
oontinues  year  after  year. 

Reforestation  and  timber  conservation 
are  subjects  discussed  to  some  extent  but 
never  acted  upon.  It  would  seem  that 
eventually  some  definite  line  of  action  look- 
ing to  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes 
would  be  adopted  by  the  government.  We 
still  have  time  to  prevent  a  timber  famine, 
although  we  are  many  years  behind  in  the 
work.  It  is  high  time  to  outline  a  policy 
of    reforestation   and    timber   conservation. 


Portland  Telegram. 
additional 


FORESTRY  IN  INDIANA 


INDIANA,  once  possessed  of  many  million  acres  of 
native  hardwood  forests  unsurpassed  in  size,  quality, 
fineness  of  grain  and  so  abundant  that  the  state  for 
years  was  the  scene  of  great  timber  exploitation,  today 
is  paying  the  penalty  for  an  era  of  extreme  disregard  of 
the  future,  while  this  generation  finds  itself  con- 
fronted by  an  inadequate  timber  supply,  according  to 
Richard  Lieber,  Director  of  Conservation  in  the  Hoosier 
State.  Mr.  Lieber  is  directing  a  survey  of  the  natural 
resources  of  Indiana  to  be  presented  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture at  its  meeting  in  January  when  his  department  will 
seek  legislation  to  reforest  the  state.  The  Department's 
program  will  ask  the  state  to  purchase  thousands  of  acres 
of  waste  and  eroded  hill  land  and  plant  them  to  forests. 

Reckless  despoilation  and  extravagant  waste  of  one  of 
our  greatest  native  assets  is  causing  conservationists  to 
look  with  apprehension  on  the  lack  of  timber  for  present 
and  future  needs,  Mr.  Lieber  says.  Generations  to  come, 
when  they  learn  of  our  reckless  prodigality  of  this  great 
resource,  will  criticise  us  severely  for  such  indifference. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  civilization  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  should  make  war  upon  the  primeval  forests  of 
Indiana  along  with  its  inhabitants,  the  Indian  and  wild 
animals.  That  this  civilization  has  dominated  is  seen  on 
every  hand.  But  the  forces  of  nature  have  self-assert- 
ing laws  that  can  not  be  evaded  or  reversed  by  man. 
We  have  been  profligate  with  one  of  nature's  greatest 
blessings — our  forests,  and  today  we  are  paying  the 
penalty.  Our  atonement  and  restitution  must  come 
through  a  concerted  policy  of  replacing  as  far  as  our 
means  will  permit,  this  natural  heritage  that  is  in  grave 
danger  of  complete  extinction. 

Since  time  was  reckoned  forests  have  served  different 
races  of  people  in  different  periods  in  different  and  vary- 
ing masures.  History  tells  us  that  forests  gave  our 
aboreal  ancestor  all  his  food  and  practi.ally  all  his 
shelter.  The  American  Indian  is  the  first  race  of  man 
of  whose  mode  of  living  we  have  an  accurate  knowledge. 
The  forests  directly  or  indirectly  gave  the  Indian  within 
the  Territory  of  Indiana  his  sanctuary  and  sustenance. 

The  profound  influence  of  the  forest  on  this  race  of 
people  is  seen  in  their  idea  of  immortality.  Their  con- 
ception of  the  Great  Beyond  was  a  well  stocked  forest 
which  they  called  "The  Happy  Hunting  Ground." 

When  the  European  came  to  Indiana  he  found  heavy, 
luxuriant  and  gigantic  forest  trees.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  have  cleared  fields ;  so  he  deadened  great 
forest  areas,  which  as  soon  as  they  were  dry  enough  to 
burn,  were  felled  and  destroyed.  The  forests  provided 
timber  for  block  houses,  stockade,  log  stable,  rails  for 
his  fences  and  his  fuel,  but  these  rquirements  had  no 
appreciable  effect  in  diminishing  the  forest  area.  It  was 
when  the  first  railroads  were  extended  into  Indiana  from 
the  East,  that  a  new  epoch  of  f&rest  destruction  began. 
The  rail  arteries  opened  a  new  field  of  enterprise — the 
marketing  of  timber  in  Eastern  states  and  in  European 
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countries,  and  shortly  Indiana's  wonderful  forest  re- 
sources become  known  to  the  world. 

Lumber  companies,  inspired  only  by  enthusiasm  and 
too  often  greed  which  knew  no  bounds,  attacked  the 
primeval  forests,  each  in  a  mad  race  to  strip  its  territory 
and  market  its  timber  first ;  then  to  move  forward  and 
continue  the  destruction.  Much  of  that  which  escaped 
the  timber  crews  fell  victim  to  forest  fires  which 
denuded  and  left  bleak,  barren  and  blackened,  thousands 
of  scorched  acres,  and  swept  away  in  flame  and  smoke, 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property. 

So  attacked  on  one  side  by  commercial  interests  in- 
flamed to  frenzy  in  an  effort  to  produce  more  and  ever 
more  board  feet  of  lumber,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
conflagrations  often  directly  due  to  carelessness,  the  once 
great  hardwood  forests  of  Indiana,  which  gave  the  state 
the  proud  position  of  a  leader  in  timber  production  in 
the  Union,  have  dwindled  until  today  there  remains  but 
a  remnant  of  the  former  formidable  possessions. 

Today  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  cleared  land  in 
Southern  Indiana  which  are  not  now  farmed  because 
they  have  washed  or  eroded  so  that  they  cannot  be 
farmed  or  are  too  unprofitable  for  agriculture.  They 
are  growing  up  in  poverty  grass,  weeds,  briars,  sassafras, 
persimmon,  etc.  The  State  Forester  tells  us  that  all 
such  land  will  not  grow  a  permanent  and  profitable  agri- 
cultural crop,  that  it  is  essential  forest  land  and  should 
never  have  been  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  grow- 
ing trees. 

Among  the  forest  influences  which  should  be  consid- 
ered are  the  effects  of  the  removal  of  forest  cover  in 
causing  irregularity  of  stream  flow  due  to  the  drying  up 
of  streams  and  springs,  together  with  the  resultant  de- 
structive floods.  Some  eminent  authorities  say  the  stop- 
ping of  floods  is  an  engineering  problem  but  that  forests 
can  be  depended  upon  to  render  the  flow  of  water  through- 
out the  year  more  uniform.  Another  marked  result  of 
deforestation  is  the  lowering  of  the  water  table  as  a 
result  of  drying  up  of  springs  and  streams.  Ground 
water  has  been  lowered  from  two  to  twelve  feet  below 
its  former  level  in  some  sections  of  Indiana  as  a  result 
of  deforestation. 

Forestry  is  a  new  science  in  America  and  nowhere 
in  this  country  is  there  greater  need  of  adoption  of  its 
teachings  than  in  Indiana.  Nowhere  are  the  conditions 
for  a  broad  forest  policy  more  favorable.  In  Wisconsin 
for  instance,  where  depleted  forest  conditions  are  simi- 
lar to  the  era  of  destruction  prevalent  in  Indiana,  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  appointed  a  Conservation  Board 
whose  labor  is  characterized  by  a  continuous,  constant 
and  progressive  forest  policy.  Not  only  were  adequate 
powers  given  this  board  by  statute,  but  ample  appropria- 
tions were  made  to  insure  their  successful  exercise. 

When  it  is  once  thoroughly  understood  that  scientific 
forestry  does  not  mean  the  witholding  of  valuable  agri- 
cultural soil,  but  only  the  retention  for  timber  of  such 
lands  as  are  less  profitable  for  other  purposes,  it  is 
logical  to  believe  that  a  concerted  effort  will  be  made  in 
the  United  States  to  replenish  a  great  natural  resource 
that  is  nearly  exhausted  because  of  reckless  squandering 
and  the  theory  that  forest  products  were  illimitable. 
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FOREST  SCHOOL  NOTES 


UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA 

rTHE  Forestry  Division  has  entertained 
several  interesting  visiting  foresters 
during  recent  weeks.  Mr.  A.  Helms,  of  the 
New  South  Wales,  Australia  Forest  Serv- 
ice, is  in  this  country  in  search  of  a  satis- 
factory conifer  for  planting  in  Australia 
where  softwoods  are  very  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive. He  plans  to  experiment  with 
western  yellow  pine,  Douglas  fir  and  possi- 
bly one  or  two  of  the  southern  pines,  and 
emphasizes  the  need  for  care  in  getting 
seed  from  a  locality  whose  climatic  char- 
acteristics are  as  nearly  like  those  of  the 
proposed  planting  area  as  possible.  Pro- 
or  P.  Leslie,  head  of  the  forest  school 
at  Aberdeen  University,  Scotland,  stopped. 
He  came  here  through  Canada  and  down 
the  Coast,  stopping  at  Seattle  and  Port- 
land and  talked  entertainingly  of  his  trip 
and  impressions.  Two  distinguished  Jap- 
anese foresters  have  also  visited  in  Berke- 
ley- recentlv.     Dr.  Hisachi  Mochizuki,  For- 


est Expert  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Jap- 
an, is  making  a  study  of  American  lumber 
and  forest  products,  while  Dr.  Ichiro  Son- 
obe,  who  teaches  forest  adminstration  and 
economics  at  Tokyo  Imperial  University  is 
making  a  six  months'  trip  in  the  United 
States  to  study  logging  conditions  and 
important  Pacific  Coast  timber  species  such 
as  redwood,  sugar  and  western  yellow 
pines,  and  Douglas  fir.  He  said  that  their 
forest  school  owns  and  administers  school 
forests  to  the  extent  of  160,030  hectares, 
requiring  an  administrative  force  of  eighty 
supervisors  and  rangers  and  producing  an 
annual  gross  revenue  of  about  $150,000. 
Some  of  our  American  Forest  School  for- 
ests seem  pretty  small  in  comparison.  He 
stated  that  white  pine,  northern  white  ce- 
dar and  Douglas  fir  make  the  best  growth 
of  any  American  timber  species  under 
Japanese  conditions. 

Professor    Donald    Bruce    attended    the 
Pacific  Logging  Congress  meetings  in  Spo- 


kane the  first  week  in  December,  as  did 
Professor  D.  T.  Mason,  who  is  to  resume 
his  duties  at  Berkeley  in  January,  after 
an  absence  in  Washington  of  nearly  two 
years. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    IDAHO 
FOREST     RANGER     COURSE 

THE  Ranger  Course  in  Forestry  offered 
by  the  School  of  Forestry  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  opened  for  the  first  term 
of  the  1920-1921  season  on  November  1 
with  a  registration  twenty-five  per  cent 
larger  than  the  previous  record.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  course  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  students  were  drawn  from  many 
of  the  far  eastern  and  lake  states  as  well 
as  from  the  .west,  there  being  representa- 
tives from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Minnesota  and  California, 
as  well  as   Idaho. 

The  practical  work  of  this  course  is  well 
under  way,  as  in  addition  to  the  lecture  and 


The  Whole  Country  Is  Now  Voting  For  A  National  Tree 

in  the  American  Forestry  Association's  campaign  of  education.  Every  school  is  taking  this 
up.  Will  you  help  the  cause  of  Forestry  by  putting  the  magazine  in  one  or  more  schools  in 
your  town?   The  teachers  and  the  pupils  need  the  magazine.  Will  you  put  it  in  their  hands? 


REMEMBER  YOUR  OLD  SCHOOL 


Your  old  school  or  one  near  you  will 
thank  you  for  this. 


FILL  OUT  THIS  BLANK  AND  FORWARD   WITH  CHEtK   TO 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 
1214  Sixteenth  Street  N.  W.        -        Washington,  D.  C. 

Hereivith  my  check  ($4.00)  for  which  send  American  Forestry 
TO    MY    OLD    SCHOOL 

Name _ 

Street „ _ 

City State 

Name  and  location  of  school 


Note: — We  will  select  the  schools  or  school  or  you  can  name  them.     We  will  print  a  list  of  school 
benefactors  from  month  to  month  and  inform  the  school  selected  that  you  are  sending  the  magazine  to  it. 

Some  of  Those  Who  Have  Contributed  the   American    Forestry   Magazine   To   Schools 

William  H.  Smedley,  James  Richard  Carter,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Magnifier,  F.  L.  Kennedy,  Marion  G.  Seeger,  L.  Seltonstell, 
Mrs.  Ezra  Thayer,  Samuel  C.  Blood,  Mrs.  L.  V.  Baughman,  Mrs  T.  B.  Blackstone,  J.  L.  Ohristy,  Mrs.  Lyman  B.  Goff, 
W.   W.  Laird,   Mrs.   Anna  B.   Phelps,   Charles   E.   Bryant,  Miss    Emma    Marburg,    Arthur    S.   Johnson,    John    C.    Phillips, 

Caroline  A.  Fox,  J.  Vv'ilmer  Brewer. 

THESE  PEOPLE  HAVE  DONE  SOMETHING  OF  REAL  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFIT. 

WILL  YOU  HELP? 
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laboratory  work,  Several  trips  for  practical 
field  demonstration  have  been  made  to  the 
forest  on  Moscow  Mountain.  The  work  is 
so  arranged  that  new  students  who  are  un- 
able to  attend  the  full  five  months  over 
which  the  course  extends  may  enter  for  the 
second  term  which  opens  on  January  3,  and 
get  three  months  of  profitable  instruction. 

MADISON    OFFERS    COURSE    IN 
BOXING  AND   CRATING 

'T'HERE  is  a  daily  loss  to  shippers  and 
manufacturers  conservatively  estimated 
at  $500,000  due  to  poor  packing  and  ex- 
pensive and  improperly  designed  contain- 
ers for  all  classes  of  domestic  and  foreign 
shipments,  says  a  bulletin  from  the  United 
States  Forest   Products   Laboratory. 

An  efficient  container  must  deliver  its 
contents  in  a  satisfactory  condition  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Commercial  research  and 
mechanical  tests  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  on  better  containers  began  in 
191 5  in  co-operation  with  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Box  Manufacturers,  and  the 
National  Canners  and  National  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Associations.  In  this  work  meth- 
ods and  testing  equipment  which  have  be- 
come standard  for  the  box  industry  were 
developed. 

The  War  Department  prepared  general 
specifications  for  overseas  shipments  from 
the  data  accumulated  by  the  laboratory. 
The  laboratory  has  co-operated  with  as- 
sociations and  companies  in  improving  the 
packing  of  widely  varying  types  of  com- 
modities. These  tests  and  studies,  in  many 
cases,  resulted  in  the  redesign  of  the  con- 
tainer. The  new  design  gave  increased 
strength  and  often  decreased  the  amount 
of  material  used  in  its  manufacture ;  gave 
security  against  pilfering;  decreased  the 
cubic  contents ;  reduced  the  labor  and  cost 
of  manufacture;  made  possible  more  rapid 
production  of  packages ;  decreased  cost  of 
ocean  freight,  and  permitted  improved 
methods  of  handling  freight.  This  work 
is  of  value  to  all  manufacturers,  shippers 
and  dealers,  and  to  the  public  at  large, 
which  is  vitally  concerned  in  receiving  its 
necessary  commodities  in  satisfactory  and 
economical  containers. 

The  demand  upon  the  laboratory  for  in- 
formation suggested  a  series  of  co-opera- 
tive training  classes  for  men  from  various 
industries.  The  course  lasts  five  and  one- 
half  working  days.  Reference  material 
and  condensed  notes  are  given  out  and  it 
is  necessary  for  those  attending  to  devote  a 
portion  of  each  evening  to  study.  A  series 
of  lectures  on  kiln  drying,  glues,  fibre 
board  and  box  woods  is  given.  One  sub- 
ject is  studied  each  day. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  demon- 
strate for  manufacturers  and  packers  the 
principles  that  underlie  proper  box  and 
crate  construction  and  develop  economical 
containers  that  will  deliver  the  contents  to 
its  destination  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
at  a  minimum  cost. 
The   course   is  given   in   the   most   com- 


pletely equipped  box  laboratory  in  the  coun- 
try. For  a  long  time  this  box  testing  labo- 
ratory was  the  only  one  in  the  world,  but 
within  the  last  year  the  laboratory  has  aided 
in  planning  several  commercial  laboratories. 

Dates  for  the  next  three  courses  are: 
January  10-15,  1921 ;  March  7-12,  1921 ; 
May  2-7,   1921. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director,  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory, Madison,  Wisconsin. 


Additional  municipal  forest  plantings  in 
northern  New  York,  including  more  plant- 
ing at  Malone,  where  the  college  super- 
vised the  planting  of  45,000  trees  last  spring. 

Many  planting  jobs  on  a  smaller  scale 
are  being  projected,  and  present  indica- 
tions, months  in  advance  of  any  possible 
planting,  indicate  that  all  records  will  be 
broken  for  the  year's  work. 


MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

rPHE  Forestry  Department  has  completed 
a  set  of  volume  tables  for  sugar  maple 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  These 
tables  are  the  result  of  many  years'  work 
and  much  data  collected  by  the  students 
at  the  forestry  summer  school  which  has 
been  held  in  various  places  in  northern 
Michigan.  Volume  tables  on  basswood, 
beech,  elm  and  hemlock  are  in  course  of 
preparation  as  also  growth  tables  for  sec- 
ond growth  sugar  maple. 

A  fire  caused  by  a  locomotive  burned 
over  about  ten  acres  in  one  of  the  College 
woodlots  this  fall.  It  necessitated  trench- 
ing to  confine  it.  The  woods  were  very 
dry  this  year.  During  these  dry  weeks 
the  College  maintained  a  day  and  night 
patrol  of  the  woods  in  the  forest  nursery. 
The  College  forest  in  Iosoo  and  Alcona 
counties  containing  fifty  thousand  acres  of 
Jack  pine  plains  escaped  fire.  This  land 
adjoins  the  Michigan  National  Forests  and 
it  contains  scattered  stands  of  Jack  pine 
and  oak. 

The  Forestry  Club  held  its  annual  camp- 
fire  on  November  3 ;  about  sixty  students 
being  present.  The  Forestry  Club  is  one  of 
the  strongest  technical  clubs  at  the  College. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF 
FORESTRY 

TVOTABLE  forestry  demonstration  pro- 
jects  for  1921  under  the  supervision  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse  are  already  under  way,  and 
more  demonstrations  are  being  added  each 
month  as  part  of  the  1921  program.  The 
policy  of  the  college  of  educating  the  State 
through  practical  demonstration  plantings 
will  be  continued  next  year  on  an  even 
larger  scale  than  last  spring,  when  nine- 
teen demonstration  plantings  were  made  in 
nine  counties,  with  a  total  planting  of 
300,000  trees.  Among  the  important  tasks 
already  being  laid  out  are  the  following: 

The  reforestation  of  the  city  water  reser- 
voir region  at  Yonkers. 

The  preservation  of  the  watershed  at 
Peekskill,  from  which  the  city  derives  its 
water  supply. 

Planting  of  probably  50,000  tre|es  at 
least,  for  the  Broome  County  Sportsmen's 
club,  which  plans  to  establish  a  great  for- 
est system  in  the  southern  New  York  hills. 

The  extension  of  the  Dozen  Dads  Forest 
at  Cooperstown  into  other  parts  of  Otsego 
County. 


ENGLAND   NEEDS  FOREST  SCHOOL 

A  NOTABLE  authority  on  empire  for- 
estry  and  a  delegate  to  the  British 
Empire  Forestry  Conference,  Mr.  H.  Mac- 
Kay,  has  recently  left  England  on  his  re- 
turn journey  to  Australia  which  country 
he  represented  with  Mr.  Lane  Poole,  says 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mr.  Mac- 
Kay  has  served  on  many  Parliamentary 
Committees  and  Royal  Commissions,  and 
was  associated  with  the  Australian  delega- 
tion at  Ottawa  in  1894,  the  first  conference 
on  preferential  trade  between  Great  Britain, 
Canada  and  Australia.  He  prepared  all 
reports,  and  framed  all  forestry  legislation 
for  the  Victorian  Parliament  from  1907  to 
1919  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  forests  for  Victoria. 

In  expressing  his  views  upon  education 
in  forestry  Mr.  MacKay  said  that  at  pres- 
ent there  is  no  great  forest  school  worthy 
of  the  name  in  the  empire,  such  as  those 
established  for  the  training  of  foresters 
at  Nancy  in  France  and  at  Munich,  Tha- 
randt  and  Eberswalde  in  Germany. 

There  is  indeed  a  useful  school  for  in- 
termediate training  at  Detira  Dure  in 
northern  India,  and  also  schools  for  the 
lower  grades  of  the  forest  service  in  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa  and  Canada,  but  hith- 
erto no  school  has  been  founded  fit  to  i- 
part  a  thorough  practical  and  theoretical 
training  to  students  to  fit  them  for  the  high- 
er executive  posts  in  any  part  of  the  em- 
pire. The  training  now  given  at  Oxford. 
Cambridge  and  Edinburgh  Universities  to 
candidates  for  the  Indian  forest  service  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  that  empire  alone, 
and  in  any  case  students  in  the  past  have 
had  to  get  an  insight  into  practical  work 
in  the  forests  of  France  and  Germany. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  reproach  should 
be  removed,  and  the  recent  conference,  in 
deciding  to  urge  that  a  forestry  training 
institution,  well  equipped  from  the  begin- 
ning and  properly  staffed  with  a  corps  of 
competent  teachers  should  be  established 
without  delay  in  England,  believe  that  the 
project  will  command  whole-hearted  sup 
port  throughout  the  empire.  In  any  case 
such  an  institution  is  essential  to  meet  the 
needs  of  forestry  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  British  India,  but  most  of  the  self  . 
governing  colonies  are  sadly  in  need  r 
properly  trained  young  men  to  take  up 
executive  work  in  their  forests,  and  this 
central  training  school  if  properly  organ- 
ized will  enable  them  to  send  to  Eng- 
land for  training  the  brightest  and  most 
promising  pupils  from  their  own  elementary 
schools. 
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BOOKS  ON   FORESTRY 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  will  publish  each  month,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  books  on  forestry, 
*  list  of  titles,  authors  and  prices  of  such  books.  These  may  be  ordered  through  the  American  Forestry 
Association,   Washington,  D.   C.      Prices  are   by  mail  or  express  prepaid. 


FOREST     VALUATION— Filibert     Roth 

FOREST  REGULATION— Filibert  Roth   

PRACTICAL  TREE   REPAIR— By  Elbert  Peets 

LUMBER    MANUFACTURING    ACCOUNTS— By    Arthur   F.    Jones 

FOREST  VALUATION— By  H.  H.  Chapman 

CHINESE   FOREST    TREES   AND    TIMBER    SUPPLY— By    Norman   Shaw 

TREES,    SHRUBS,    VINES    AND    HERBACEOUS    PERENNIALS— By    John    Kirkegaard 

TREES   AND   SHRUBS— By   Charles  Sprague  Sargent— Vols.   I   and    II,  4   Parts   to  a   Volume— 

Per    Part    

THE   TRAINING  OF  A  FORESTER— Gifford   Pinchot   

LUMBER   AND   ITS   USES— R.   S.   Kellogg 

FORESTS,   WOODS  AND  TREES  IN  RELATION  TO  HYGIENE— By  Augustine  Henry 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREST  LAW  IN  AMERICA— By  J.  P.  Kinney 

STUDIES  IN  FRENCH  FORESTRY— By  Theodore  S.  Woolsey 

FOREST   PHYSIOGRAPHY— By  Isaiah  Bowman 

KEY    TO   THE   TREES— Collins   and   Preston. 


THE   FARM   WOODLOT— E.   G.   Cheyney   and  J.   P.   Wentling 

IDENTIFICATION    OF    THE    ECONOMIC    WOODS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES— Samuel    J. 

Record  

PLANE   SURVEYING— John    C.   Tracy 

FOREST     MENSURATION— Henry    Solon    Graves 

FOREST   PRODUCTS— By   Nelson    Courtland   Brown 

THE    ECONOMICS   OF    FORESTRY— B.   E.   Fernow 

FIRST    BOOK    OF    FORESTRY— Filibert    Roth 

PRACTICAL   FORESTRY— A.   S.  Fuller 

PRINCIPLES    OF    AMERICAN    FORESTRY— Samuel   B.    Green 

TREES  IN   WINTER— A.  S.  Blakeslee  and  C.  D.  Jarvis 

AMERICAN   WOODS— Romeyn  B.  Hough,  14  Volumes,  per  Volume 

Half  Morocco  Binding _ 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  TREES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  U.  S.  AND  CANADA,  EAST  OF  THE 

ROCKY     MOUNTAINS— Romeyn     B.     Hough 

Half    Morocco    Binding — 

GETTING   ACQUAINTED    WITH    THE    TREES— J.   Horace    UcFarland 

HANDBOOK    OF    TIMBER    PRESERVATION— Samuel    M.    Rowe 

TREES    OF    NEW    ENGLAND— L.    L.    Dame    and    Henry    Brooks 

TREES,  SHRUBS  AJJD   VINES  OF  THE   NORTHEASTERN   UNITED  STATES— H.  E.   Park- 


hurst 


TREES— H.     Marshall    Ward     

OUR    NATIONAL    PARKS— John    Muir    

PRACTICAL    FORESTRY— John    Gifford 

LOGGING— Ralph    C.    Bryant 

THE   IMPORTANT   TIMBER  TREES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— S.  B.   Elliott 

MANUAL  OF  FORESTRY— VOL  I— Ralph  C.  Hawley  and   Austin  F.   Hawes 

THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    HANDLING    WOODLANDS— Henry    Solon    Graves 

SHADE   TREES    IN    TOWNS    AND    CITIES— William   Solotaroff 

THE   TREE  GUIDE— By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers 

MANUAL    FOR    NORTHERN    WOODSMEN— Austin    Cary 

FARM    FORESTRY-Alfred    Akerman     

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  WORKING  PLANS  (in  forest  organisation)— A.  B.  Reck- 


nagel 


ELEMENTS  OF  FORESTRY— F.  F.  Moon  and  N.  C.  Brown 

MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES   OF   WOOD— Samuel  J.  Record 

STUDIES   OF   TREES— J.  J.    Levison 

TREE    PRUNING— A.    Des    Cars    

THE    PRESERVATION    OF   STRUCTURAL   TIMBER— Howard   F     Weiss 

SEEDING  AND   PLANTING  IN   THE   PRACTICE   OF   FORESTRY— By  James   W.    Tourney... 

FUTURE    OF    FOREST    TREES— By   Dr.    Harold    Unwin 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS— F.  Schuyler  Mathews 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  WILD  BIRDS   AND  THEIR   MUSIC— By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 

FIELD  BOOK  OF   AMERICAN  WILD   FLOWERS— By  F.  Schuyler   Mathews 

FARM    FORESTRY— By    John   Arden   Ferguson 

THE    BOOK   OF    FORESTRY— By   Frederick   F.    Moon 

OUR   FIELD   AND  FOREST   TREES— By   Maud   Going 

HANDBOOK  FOR  RANGERS  AND   WOODSMEN— By  Jay  L.  B.  Taylor 

THE   LAND   WE    LIVE   IN— By  Overton    Price 

WOOD    AND    FOREST— By    William    Noyes    

THE    ESSENTIALS   OF    AMERICAN    TIMBER   LAW— By  J.    P.    Kinney 

HANDBOOK    OF     CLEARING    AND    GRUBBING,    METHODS     AND     COST-By     Halbert     P. 

Gillette     

FRENCH   FORESTS   AND  FORESTRY— By  Theodore  S.   Woolsey,  Jr 

MANUAL  OF   POISONOUS  PLANTS— By   L.   H.   Pammel 

WOOD    AND   OTHER    ORGANIC    STRUCTURAL    MATERIALS— Chns     H.    Snow       

EXERCISES   IN   FOREST    MENSURATION-Wlnkenwerder   and    Clark 

OUR    NATIONAL    FORESTS-H     D.    Boerker 

MANUAL    OF    TREE    DISEASES-Howar-<    Rankin 

THE   BOOK  OF   THE   NATIONAL    PARI.,-     By   Robert   Sterling    Yard 

THE   STORY  OF  THE   FOREST-By   J.   Gordon   Dorrance      

FOREST  MANACEMENT-Bv   A.  B    ReCKni«el  and    John   Bentley.   Jr 

THE   FOREST   RANGER    AND  OTHER   VERSE-By   John   Guthrie 

TIMBER,    ITS    STRENGTH.    SEASONING    AND    GRADING- By   H.   S.   Betts 

THE   HISTORIC  TREES  OF  M ASS ACHUSETTS-By  J.  R.   Simmons 

TIMBERS— AND    THEIR     USES— By    Wrenn    Winn 

THE   PRESERVATION  OF  STRUCTURAL  TIMBER— Howard   F.   Weiss 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FOREST  POLICY— By  John  Ise  

THE  KILN  DRYINC  OF   LUMBER— By  Harry  D    Tlemann 

MODERN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MAKING— By  G.  S.  Witham,  Sr 


$1.50 
2.00 
2.35 
2.10 
3.10 
2.50 
2.511 

5.00 
1.35 
2.15 
5.25 
2.60 
2.60 
5.10 
1.50 
1.75 

2.60 
3.60 
4.00 
4.15 

1  61 
1.10 
1.50 
2.00 
200 
7.50 

10.00 

800 
10  00 
1.75 
5  00 
1.50 

151 

150 
1.91 
250 
4.65 

2  50 
3.60 
2.60 
3.60 
100 
2  12 

.57 

2.C0 
3.60 
2.60 
2.10 
(5 
J  00 
4  10 
225 
210 
2  00 
2  00 

2  10 
2.10 

1  50 
310 
170 

3  00 
3.00 

2  50 
?10 
0.35 
500 

1  50 
250 

2  50 

3  10 
65 

2  60 
I  60 

3  10 
365 
5.15 
350 
5.15 

4  65 
6.15 


*  This,  of  course,  Is  not  a  complete  list,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  add  to  it  any  books  on  forestry 
related    subjects   upon    request.— EDITOR 


CALIFORNIA      AIRPLANE      FIRE 
PATROL  SUCCEEDS 

'J'HIRTY-THREE  per  cent  of  the  196 
forest  fires  discovered  and  reported  by' 
that  part  of  the  Ninth  Aero  Squadron 
operating  out  of  Mather  Feld  this  year 
were  accurately  located,  according  to  word 
sent  out  by  the  Forest  Service. 

"And  'accurately'  in  this  case  means 
that  these  locations,  given  us  by  the  Air- 
plane Fire  Patrol,  were  all  within  one- 
fourth  mile  of  the  exact  location  as  later 
determined  by  actual  surveys  on  the 
ground,"  says  District  Forester  Paul  G. 
Redington. 

"This  record,  when  supplemented  by  the 
further  facts  that  an  additional  19  per 
cent  of  the  fires  discovered  were  reported 
within  one-half  mile  of  their  actual  loca- 
tions; that  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
were  discovered  by  the  Air  Patrol  before 
the  rangers  knew  they  existed,  even;  and 
that  42  per  cent,  or  83,  of  the  fires  were 
reported  by  radio  while  the  ships  were 
in  flight,  demonstrates  beyond  doubt  that 
Airplane  Fire  Patrol  in  California  has 
been  successful,"  he  continued. 

Besides  acting  as  lookouts  to  detect  and 
report  fires,  airplanes  were  used  this  year 
to  direct  fire  fighting  operations,  and  to 
patrol  fire  lines  which  had  been  built  but 
which  needed  watching  to  see  that  the 
flames  did  not  get  beyond  control,  ac- 
cording to  forest  officers.  The  case  of 
the  Mill  Creek  forest  fire  on  the  Lassen 
National  Forest,  where  25,000  acres  were 
burned  over,  is  cited  as  an  example. 
"Here,"  according  to  the  statement  is- 
sued, "a  special  reconnaissance  plane, 
equipped  with  radio  and  with  a  forest 
officer  for  observer  hovered  over  the  fire 
and  actually  directed  the  movements  of 
bodies  of  fire  fighters  by  wireless  messages 
received  right  on  the  fire  line.  In  addition, 
this  plane  patrolled,  twice  each  day,  some 
14  miles  of  completed  fire-line  from  which 
all  men  had  been  removed.  If  reports  from 
the  air  showed  the  line  to  be  clear,  the 
fire  fighters  were  kept  at  work  elsewhere; 
but  if  the  observer  wirelessed  in  that  the 
fire  had  broken  away,  then  a  force  of  men 
was  rushed  -to  the  spot  and  the  fire  cor- 
ralled  again." 

Since  June  first,  two  planes  have  been 
operating  on  fire  patrol  daily  from  Mather 
Field,  two  from  Fresno,  two  from  March 
Field,  and  three  from  Red  Bluff.  The  air 
patrol  has  been  in  addition  to  the  regular 
Forest  Service  lookouts-  maintained  each 
summer  for  the  last  ten  years  on  nearly 
100  of  the  higher  peaks  in  the  National 
Forests. 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  UNUSUAL  DEMAND  FOR  THE  EARLY  ISSUES  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  MAGAZINE,  YOUR 
ASSOCIATION  WOULD  APPRECIATE  BACK  COPIES  OF  1920  NUMBERS  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  BINDING  AND 
REFERENCE  USE.    PLEASE  SEND  THEM  TO  1214  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  NORTHWEST,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Our    plant    resources    compris- 
ing   over   800   cultivated    acres 
enable   us  to  assure   you   that 
no  matter  what  your  planting 
plans  call   for   in 
TREES      -      -      SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS  or 
PERENNIALS 
we   can    fill    any    requirements 
to  your  maximum  satisfaction. 
Write    for   our   catalog. 
"Successful  for  over  a  century" 

AMERICAN  NURSERIES 

Singer  Building 

New  York 


WANTED— BIDS  ON  SUGAR  MAPLES 

From  10,000  to  15,000  Transplants  in  either 

2-4'  or  4-6'  grades 

Bid  also  on  Hackberry  and  American  Linden 
seedlings  and  transplants  in  same  sizes.  Must 
be  well  graded  and  delivered  at  Rockford,  Illi- 
nois, Spring,  1921,  one  week  before  Arbor  Day. 
Superintendent,  Rockford  Park  District, 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


LEWIS  &  VALENTINE  CO., 

Largest    organization    for    landscape    work 

47  West  34th  Street,  New  York 

Rye,  N.   Y.;   Roslyn,  L.   I  ;  Charlotte,   N.   C; 

Ardmorc,  Pa. ;  Palm  Beach,  Fla. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ; 

Havana,    Cuba. 


Lecture-Recital 
"Trees,  Birds  and  Wild  Flowers" 

(Magnificent   reproductions    in    colors) 
by 

Guy  C.  Caldwell 

(Specialist   in   tree-surgery) 
Bird   calls   reproduced  by   natural    whistling. 
Mr.    Caldwell   resided   in    Europe  for   several 
years  preceding  the  war  and  brings  a  broad  out- 
look on  nature  and  the  arts  from  many  angles. 
For    press    notices,     terms    and    open     dates, 
Address 

THE  PLAYERS, 

162  FREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


SUPPLYING     THE      NATION     WITH 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 
'T'HE  United  States  uses  annually  between 
four  and  five  million  Christmas  trees, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Forest 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  equals  approximately  the 
combined  consumption  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  and  is  about  25  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  Germany.  The  Christ- 
mas tree  bears  practically  the  same  fruit 
the  country  over,  but  the  variety  of  the 
tree  itself  varies  according  to  locality.  The 
fir  is  undoubtedly  the  Christmas  tree  par- 
excellence,  especially  in  the  Northeastern 
and  Lake  States,  on  account  of  its  long 
horizontal  spreading,  springy  branches,  and 
deep-green,  fragrant  foliage  which  persists 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  evergreen. 
On  the  Great  Lakes  "the  Christmas  tree 
ship"  bringing  greenery  from  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan  to  Chicago  or 
Detroit  is  usually  one  of  ithe  latest  events 
in  navigation  each  winter.  In  the  North 
eastern  and  Lake  States  Balsam  fir  fur- 
nishes the  bulk  of  the  Christmas  tree  trade. 
In  the  South  the  Fraser  fir  is  the  favorite. 
In  Colorado  and  other  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  fir,  though  abundant,  is  difficult  of 
access  and  the  lodge  pole  pine  and  occa- 
sionally the  Douglas  fir  and  Englemann 
spruce  are  used.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
Christmas  tree  is  often  the  white  fir. 
Spruces  vie  with  firs  in  popularity  as 
Christmas  trees,  but  as  a  rule  in  the  South 


Orchids 


We  are  specialists  in 
Orchids;  we  collect,  im- 
port, grow,  sell  and  export  this  class  of  plants 
exclusively.                        ...            .   ,  , 

Our  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  ot 
Orchids  may  be  had  on  application.  Also  spe- 
cial list  of  freshly  imported  unestablished 
Orchids.  

LAGER  &  HURRELL 

Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.J. 


Your  Prospective  Customers 

are  listed  in  our  Catalog  of  99%  guaranteed  Mailing  Lists.  It  also 
contains  vital  suggestions  how  to  advertise  and  sell  profitably  by  mail. 
Counts  and  prices  given  on  9000  different  national  Lists,  covering  all 
classes;  for  instance,  Farmers,  Noodle  Mfrs.,  Hardware  DIrs.,  Zinc 
Mines,  etc.    This  valuable  referents  book  fret.    Write  for  it. 

Send  Them  Sales  Letters 

You  can  produce  sales  or  inquiries  with  personal 
letters.  Many  concerns  all  over  U.  S.are  profitably 
using  Rales  Letters  we  write.  Send  for free  instruct- 
ive  booklet,  "  Value  of  Sales  Letters.1* 


Ross-Gould 

_    Uric*  i ling 

St.Louis 


and  West  they  occur  at  high  altitudes 
which  makes  them  difficult  to  get. 

New  York  and  the  New  England  States 
consume  1,500,000  trees.  Black  and  red 
spruce  are  very  commonly  seen  in  New 
England  Christmas  celebrations  and  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Throughout 
Illinois  and  Ohio  nurserymen  partly  supply 
the  local  demand  with  nursery-grown  Nor- 
way spruce.  Pines  are  in  great  demand 
for  Christmas  trees  when  fir  and  spruce 
are  not  available.  Throughout  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
scrub  pine  finds  a  way  into  many  homes, 
while  in  southern  Wyoming  the  lodge  pole 
pine   is   almost  the  only   species   available. 

Hemlock  is  often  used  but  only  in  the 
absence  of  other  varieties.  Its  slender, 
springy  branches  are  better  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  so-called  fancy  greens. 
Occasionally  a  few  arborvitae  are  shipped 
among  firs  and  spruces  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Red  cedar  is  not  despised 
where  better  trees  can  not  be  had  as  in 
the  treeless  States  and  often  in  Tennessee 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  California  red  cedar 
and  incense  cedar  are  not  uncommon. 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  the 
Berkshire  Hills  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Adirondacks  and  Catskills  in  New  York 
are  the  sources  of  supply  for  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  even  for 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  The  swamps 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
furnish  the  markets  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  the  cities  of  the  Plains 
States. 


FIRE  WARDENS  MEET 
rPHE  meeting  of  Pennsylvania  Fire  War- 
dens at  Moshannon  Bridge,  as  the 
guests  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Forest 
Fire  Protective  Association,  was  by  far  the 
best  meeting  ever  held  in  that  section  of  the 
state  and  was  attended  by  more  than  fifty 
wardens,  besides  others  interested  in  forest 
fire  work,  and  from  the  interest  displayed  it 
is  clear  that  a  greater  interest  is  being 
taken  in  this  much  neglected  work. 

Talks  were  given  by  a  great  many  of 
those  present,  including  foresters,  wardens 
and  others  on  methods  of  forest  fire  con- 
trol, and  how  to  best  get  the  support  of 
communities  in  the  work. 

There  were  veterans  of  three  wars  at  the 
meeting,  but  a  remarkable  inciderft  was 
the  presence  of  two  Civil  War  veterans, 
both  members  of  the  45th  Pennsylvania 
Volunteer  Regiment  and  both  active  volun- 
teers in  forest  fire  work :  Captain  C.  T. 
Fryberger  and  Mr.  David  Litz,  of  Philips- 
burg  and  Houtzdale. 

The  greatest  single  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  meeting,  was  the  dinner 
served  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Tonkin,  Forester  of 
the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corpora- 
tion, at  their  lumber  camp.  The  dinner 
was  served  in  lumber  camp  style,  quality 
and  quantity. 
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TEXAS  SHOULD  PRACTICE 
FORESTRY 

E  have  now  in  mind  the  future  health, 
wealth  and  climate  of  Texas,  as  af- 
fected by  their  woodland.  The  wooded  area 
of  Texas  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
State,  but  has  now  shrunken  to  a  mere 
outline,  says  W.  Goodrich  Jones,  president 
of  the  Texas  Forestry  Association.  The 
average  citizen  will  not  read  an  appeal  for 
the  conservation  of  our  trees  and  has  sub- 
lime faith  in  his  ignorance.  Many  pro- 
claim, with  the  utmost  faith,  that  the  Lord 
will  provide  a  future  timber  crop  when 
the  present  stand  of  trees  is  gone. 

It  is  slowly  dawning  on  some  people  of 
this  State  that  there  is  no  perpetual  re- 
generation among  our  birds,  fish  and  wild 
game.  Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union 
has  hatcheries  for  fish.  We  should  have 
no  Columbia  River  salmon,  no  lobsters,  no 
oysters,  no  mountain  river  trout,  but  for 
protection.  All  Europe  and  Asia  show 
that  droughts,  floods  and  famine  follow  the 
destruction  of  the  timber  land. 

Even  today  Texas  is  suffering  from 
droughts,  floods,  mud-choked  rivers,  over- 
flowed bottoms,  bars  and  shallowing  harbors, 
and  the  best  lands  on  the  farms  washing 
away.  Ten  million  acres  once  in  ipine  and 
another  10,000,000  in  other  woods.  Gone  is 
the  mesquite,  cedar,  and  going  into  smoke 
are  the  hard  woods  in  our  river  bottoms. 
Gone  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  other 
States,  as  well  as  to  Europe,  is  a  large  part 
of  the  pine  product  of  Texas,  until  today 
we  barely  have  left  2,500,000  acres  of  virgin 
pine. 

On  6,000,000  acres  of  cut-over  timber 
land  in  Texas,  ill  fitted  for  first-class 
farming,  while  best  fitted  for  another  tim- 
ber crop,  less  than  1,000,000  acres  are 
struggling  with  a  new  growth  of  pine. 
Why  are  the  other  5,000,000  acres  idle? 
The  answer  is,  fire,  hogs  and  lack  of  seed. 
Will  not  this  1,000,000  acres  supply  our 
needs  for  a  future  lumber  supply?  De- 
cidedly no. 

The  virgin  forests  have  taken  100  years  to 
grow.  It  will  take  at  least  6,000,000  acres 
of  new  forests  and  fifty  years  to  supply 
Texas  with  its  future  lumber  needs,  even 
then  exercising  great  economy.  This  means 
no  waste  and  no  growth  in  population.  We 
can  not  defer  our  planting  another  ten 
years,  when  we  shall  have  reached  the 
brink.  If  we  do,  we  may  then  be  compelled 
»o  build  our  homes  of  Mexican  adobe  mud 
and  poles.  Lumber  is  high  enough  now. 
Think  wtiat  it  will  be  when  brought  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  with  added  freight.  Even 
now  the  shipment  of  Oregon  lumber  has 
begun  to  comoete  with  Texas  pine.  Do 
k  for  relief  to  Louisiana  and  other 
Southern  States.  They,  too,  are  singing 
the  swan  song  to  their  forests.  We  here 
in  Texas  need  home-building  lumber, 
bridge  timber,  fuel,  fence  posts,  ties,  paper 
stock  and  a  thousand  other  uses  for 
timber. 


The  war  could  not  have  been  won  with 
out  the  artificially  planted  forests  of 
France.  There  is  no  harm  in  cutting  the 
timber  if  another  crop  is  grown,  but  to 
cut  and  waste  the  trees,  fire  annually  the 
fallow  soil  and  young  tree  growth,  is  the 
work  of  fools  or  mad  men. 

The  present  timber  land  owner  can  not 
afford  to  and  will  not  grow  a  future  tim- 
ber crop  for  Texas.  This  problem  lies 
with  the  citizenship  of  the  State.  Louisiana 
has  found  a  solution  for  this  question  and 
has  started  on  the  remedy.  We  want  our 
Legislature  to  adopt  it  for  Texas  also. 


REFORESTATION   IN    MAINE 
'"FREES    require    only    one-quarter    the 

salts  and  other  chemicals  which  gar- 
den crops  require  and  they  can  be  grown 
on  steep  slopes  otherwise  difficult  to  till, 
says  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry 
•at  Bates  College,  Maine.  Therefore  he  be- 
lieves that  Maine  has  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  her  forests,  for  the  land 
is  naturally  hilly  and  rocky  in  many  places 
and  on  such  lands  lumber  would  net  larger 
returns  than  the  meager  crops  which  could 
be  raised.  Practical  work  in  forestry  in 
the  several  thousand  acres  in  York  County 
held  by  Bates  College  will  be  offered 
students  for  preparation  for  graduate 
schools  for  forestry,  and  to  fit  them  to  take 
positions  in  the  lumber  industry,  or  in  the 
state  forestry  service. 


PAPER   COMPANY  SETS  GOOD 
EXAMPLE 

rPHE    following    is    taken    from    a    letter 
from  a  member  of  the  American  For- 
estry   Association,    Mr.    John    Weeks,    of 
Watertown,  New  York: 

"I  am  vice-president  of  the  Diana  Paper 
Company  which  has  its  own  nursery  and 
has  planted  trees  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
With  the  timber  lands  purchased  fourteen 
years  ago  in  the  Adirondacks  on  which  we 
have  never  cut  a  tree,  we  will  be  able  in 
a  few  years  to  be  self-sustaining.  This 
may  be  news  to  the  Association.  Last  year, 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  getting 
labor,  we  were  unable  to  set  out  our  usual 
allotment,  but  our  trees  are  doing  fine 
and  we  have  already  many  twenty  feet 
high."  This  is  a  practical  policy  greatly 
to  be  commended  on  the  part  of  the  paper 
company. 


Write  for  our  special  list  for 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

These    trees     are    particularly     fine 
specimens  of  Maples,  Oaks,  Elms  and 

Lindens  from  15  to  25  feet  high. 

Amawalk,  Westchester  Co.,N.  Y. 

Tel.,  Yorktown   128 

NEW  YORK   CITY  OFFICE 

103    Park   Avenue 

Tel.,  Vanderbilt  7691 


FORESTRY  SEEDS 

Send  for  my  catalogue  containing 
full   list   of   varieties   and   prices 

THOMAS   J.    LANE 

Seedsman 
DRESHER      -      -      -      PENNSYLVANIA 


Nursery  Stock  for  Forest  Planting 
TREE  SEEDS 

SEEDLINGS  W rite  /or  price,  on      TRANSPLANTS 

large  Quantities 

THE  NORTH-EASTERN  FORESTRY  CO. 
CHESHIRE,    CONN. 


TREES  FOR  FOREST  PLANTING 

PINE    :-:    SPRUCE 

CONIFOtS    ONLY 

Write  us  for  price  list 

KEENE    FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE,  N.   H. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

We  are  equipped  to  grow  EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS  in  million  lots  on  contract,  for 
REFORESTING  PROJECTS.  All  standard 
varieties  grown  by  experts.  We  save  you 
money.     Write   for   information. 

THE    D.    HILL   NURSERY   CO.,   INC. 

Evergreen    Specialists — Largest 

Growers    in    America. 

BoxJOt Dundee,  Illinois,  TJ.  S.  A. 


RARE 

ORIENTAL 
FLOWERING  TREES 

FROM  CHINA.  JAPAN  and  PERSIA 

.:.  Catalogue  .:. 

A.  EMU.  WOHLERT,         NARBERTH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 


TREES     -     PLANTS 


PLANTING 


BOX  E,  LEXINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PLANT  MEMORIAL  TREES 
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101,000,000 

FEET 

National  Forest 
Timber 

FOR  SALE 

Location  and  Amount — All  the  mer- 
chantable dead  timber  standing  or 
down  and  all  the  live  timber  marked 
or  designated  for  cutting  on  the 
Lava  Bed  Logging  Chance,  em- 
bracing about  6,400  acres  in  Town- 
ships 41  and  42  N.,  R.  3  E.,  M.  D. 
M.,  Shasta  National  Forest,  Cali- 
fornia, estimated  to  be  80,000,000 
feet  B.  M.  of  yellow  pine,  9,000,000 
feet  B.  M.  of  sugar  pine,  10,400,000 
feet  B.  M.  of  white  and  Douglas 
fir,  and  1,800,000  feet  B.  M.,  of  in- 
cense cedar,  a  total  of  101,200,000 
feet  B.  M.  of  saw  timber,  more  or 
less.  The  chance  also  embraces 
the  timber  on  about  800  acres  in 
Townships  41  and  42  N.,  R.  3  E., 
M.  D.  M.,  estimated  to  be  12,000,000 
feet  B.  M.,  more  or  less,  all  species, 
the  cutting  of  all  or  any  part  of 
which  will  be  at  the  option  of  the 
purchaser,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  forest  supervisor. 

Stumpage  Prices — Lowest  rates  con- 
sidered, $4.00  per  M  ft.  B.  M.  for 
yellow  pine,  $4.50  per  M  ft.  B.  M. 
for  sugar  pine,  $1.25  per  M  ft.  B.  M. 
for  white  and  Douglas  fir  and  in- 
cense cedar,  and  for  material  un- 
merchantable under  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  to  be  removed  at  the 
option  of  the  purchaser,  for  which 
payment  is  required  by  the  Forest 
Service.  $0.50  per  M  ft.  B.  M. 
Rates  to  be  readjusted  July  1,  1924. 

Deposit— Ten  thousand  ($10,000.00) 
dollars  must  be  deposited  with  each 
bid  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
price,  refunded,  or  retained  in  part 
as  liquidated  damages,  according 
to  conditions  of  sale. 

Final  Date  for  Bids — Sealed  bids 
will  be  received  by  the  District 
forester,  San  Francisco,  California, 
up  to  and  including  March  1,  1921. 
The  right  to  reject  any  and  all 
bids  is  reserved.  Before  bids  are 
submitted,  full  .  information  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  timber, 
conditions  of  sale,  deposits,  and 
the  submission  of  bids  should  be 
obtained  from  the  District  Fores- 
ter, San  Francisco,  California,  or 
the  Forest  Supervisor,  Sisson. 
California. 


STATE  NEWS 


CALIFORNIA 
rpHE  State  Board  of  Forestry  of  Cali- 
fornia  has  asked  the  timbermen  and 
lumbermen  of  that  State  to  assist  the  board 
in  carrying  out  a  constructive  forest  policy 
and   the   latter  have   responded   "we   will." 

As  provided  in  the  law  adopted  in  1919 
the  Board  consists  of  four  persons  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor — 

"One  of  whom  shall  be  familiar  with  the 
timber  industry,  one  with  the  live  stock 
industry,  one  with  the  grain  and  hay  in 
dustry,  and  one  at  large,  who,  together 
with  the  State  Forester,  shall  constitute 
the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  which  shall 
supervise  and  direct  all  matters  of -State 
forest  policy,  management  and  protection." 

The  Board  met  with  the  timbermen  and 
lumbermen  in  San  Francisco  on  Friday, 
November  5,  and  the  President,  former 
Governor  George  C.  Pardee,  in  opening  the 
meeting,  stated  that  the  Board  has  two 
particular  objects — to  protect  and  utilize 
the  present  forests  to  the  greatest  advant- 
age and  to  provide  forests  for  the  future. 
In  working  to  secure  these  objects  the 
essential  things  are  fire  prevention  and 
suppression  and  reforestation.  He  said  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  provide  for 
effective  slash  disposal  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting destructive  fires,  and  asked  the 
timber  owners  and  operators  present  to 
pledge  themselves  to  dispose  of  their  slash 
in  the  most  effective  and  practical  way,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  conditions  with 
which  they  have  to  deal.  Everyone  present 
agreed  to  do  this  and  to  keep  the  Board 
informed  as  to  the  best  methods  and  the 
lessons  learned  by  experience.  From  this 
it  is  planned  to  formulate  a  set  of  rules 
for  slash  disposal  that  will  make  it  general 
and  effective,  and  Dr.  Pardee  made  it  clear 
that  the  Board  wishes  these  rules  to  come 
from  the  operators,  arising  out  of  their 
experience  and  observation,  and  formulated 
by  the  Board  in  co-operation  with  th- 
Ways  and  means  for  fighting  forest  fires 
and  for  reforesting  cut-over  lands  will  be 
worked  out,  the  timbermen  and  lumbermen 
taking  the  initiative  and  co-operating  in 
every  particular  with  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry. 

Such  hearty  good  will  and  confidential 
understanding  assure  perpetuation  of  the 
redwood  and  pine  forests  of  California. 
The  Board  recognizes  that  the  timber  own- 
ers and  lumber  manufacturers  are  inter- 
ested primarily  in  the  present  forests;  and 
the  timbermen  and  lumbermen,  as  express- 
ed by  several  of  those  (present,  recognizes 
that  the  State  is  charged  with  duty  of  per- 
petuating the  forests  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  future  generations.  This  mutual 
recognition  of  objects  and  interests  will 
surely  result  in  constructive  plans  of  for- 
estry that  can  be  put  into  practice  with- 


MMNMOKSE 

Forest  Fire  Pumping 
Outfit 

Portable,   Lightweight    Direct- Can* 

nected  Gasoline  Engines  and  Pumps 

For  Fire  Fighting 

TTSED  by  the  Canadian  Government 
^  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Will  throw  water  to  a  height  of  172 
feet.  Shipment  complete,  ready  to  run. 
Can  be  quickly  moved  to  any  endangered 
section  by  auto,  pack  horses  or  boat. 
Write  for  Bulletin  H-701J. 

CONTRACTORS'    EQUIPMENT    DEPT. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  6  CO. 

30  CHURCH  ST.    -    NEW  YORK  CITY 

BALTIMORE  OFFICE  BOSTON  OFFICE 

115  East  LombarJ  S>,  245  Slate  Street 
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out   friction    and    with    continual   improve- 
ment from  experience  and  observation. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence  and  trust  the  timber 
owners  and  lumbermen  voted  unanimously 
to  support  the  Board  in  its  request  to  the 
next  legislature  for  an  appropriation  of 
$83,000  for  fire  fighting  and  $150,000  for 
the  ipurchase  of  cut-over  lands.  This  will 
enable  the  Board  to  do  its  part  in  protecting 
the  present  forests  and  to  start  a  system  of 
state  forests  that  will  initiate  both  features 
of  forest  perpetuation  in  California. 


NEW   JERSEY 


A  N  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1920  making 
mandatory  the  teaching  of  fire  preven- 
tion one  hour  a  month  in  all  schools  of 
New  Jersey  has  made  a  new  and  valuable 
opening  for  forest  fire  propaganda.  The 
text-book  selected  is  the  Fire  Prevention 
Manual  for  the  School  Children  of  Ameri- 
ca, prepared  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  and  the  New  Jersey  edition 
has  been  supplemented  by  a  chaipter  on 
Forest  Fires,  by  State  Firewarden  C.  P. 
Wilber. 

The  publication  "Fighting  Forest  Fires" 
illustrated  by  photographs  and  diagrams, 
treating  upon  the  forest  fire  situation  in 
New  Jersey  and  the  remedy  of  the  menace 
has  met  with  such  a  popular  demand  that 
the    first   edition    of    3000   copies   was'ex-- 
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SOUTHERN  PINE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 


Do  You  Know  That: 


Fully  a  third  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  are 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  production  of 
Southern  Pine  lumber. 

Five  hundred  thriving  prosperous  communities  are 
maintained  entirely  by  the  sawmills  producing  Southern 
Pine  lumber. 


SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIATION 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


More  strokes  per  minute. 

More  logs  per  day. 

Fewer  trips  to  the  filer. 

Less  strain  on  the  back  and  arm  muscles. 

This  is  a  simple  explanation  of  the  enormous 

demand  for  Disston  Cross  Cut  Saws 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 
General  Offices:  -  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

DISSTON 
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THE 


Nfli 


1337-1339  F  STREET.N.W. 
WflSHINGTON.P.Q. 

flWP 

ILLUSTRATORS 

3  ^olor  Process  Work 
^.lotrotypss 

Superior  Qoality 
&  Ssri/ics: 

Phone  ttain  8274 


THE  PULP  AND  PAPER 
TRADING  CO. 

21  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


DEALERS  IN  DOMESTIC  CHEMICAL 

AND  MECHANICAL  PULPS  AND 

PAPER 

AGENTS  FOR 
J.    &   J.   Rogers   Company,   Ausable   Forks,    N.   Y. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Distributing  Co. 
Mills  at   Augusta,   Georgia   and   Memphis,    Tenn. 
Canadian  Kraft  Limited,  Three  Rivers,  Canada 

Dealers  in   Wayagamack  Kraft  Pulp 

EASTERN  AGENTS  for  Sulphite  Pulp.    Made  by 

Port  Huron  Sulphite  &  Paper  Co., 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Goldsboro  N.  C.  Pine 

is  manufactured  to  meet  our 
long  established  standing  of 
quality  an.4,  is  a  big  trade 
builder  for  retail  yards. 
Every  foot  runs  uniform  to 
quality,  millwork  and  grad- 
ing year  in  and  year  out. 
Try     a     mixed     car     today. 

JOHNSON  &  WIMSATT, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Perfectly    Milled    and    Correctly 
Graded    Stock.     Telecode    Used. 


hausted  almost  as  soon  as  it  came  from 
the  press. 

Carl  V.  Raupach,  a  1917  graduate  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  at 
Syracuse  University,  has  been  appointed  as 
an  Assistant  Forester  in  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  coal.  State  Forester  Alfred  Gaskill,  of 
Xew  Jersey,  is  urging  farmers,  woodlot 
owners  and  rural  inhabitants  to  use  cord- 
wood  when  practicable.  The  many  ad- 
vantages of  producing  a  home  supply  are 
pointed  out;  the  saving  of  from  $5  to  $3 
of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal,  the  profitable 
employment  of  farm  hands  and  teams  dur- 
ing slack  time,  the  improvement  of  wood- 
land by  removing  and  utilizing  inferior  and 
crowded  trees,  the  particular  adaptability 
of  wood  as  a  fuel  where  a  quick  hot  fire 
is  wanted,  as  in  cooking,  and  the  value 
of  wood  ash  as  a  potash  fertilizer.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  500,000  cords  of 
wood  could  now  be  cut  from  New  Jersey's 
two  million  acres  of  forest  to  the  benefit 
of  the  woodland  and  to  its  greater  security 
from  fire.  The  utilization  thereafter  of 
an  annual  crop  of  approximately  200,000 
cords  of  wood  is  urged  and  sought  by  prov- 
ing to  the  rural  inhabitants  the  advantages 
of   cordwood  over  coal. 


OHIO 

]\/T  ORE  than  100  bushels  of  black  wal- 
nuts are  being  gathered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Forestry  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Wooster  for  planting  in 
forestry  nurseries  'this  fall.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  reforestation  -work  by  the 
State    in   growing   black   walnut. 

Because  of  the  heavy  crop  of  walnuts 
this  year,  many  land  owners  are  advised 
to  begin  growing  the  valuable  timber.  The 
nuts  may  be  planted  any  time  before  the 
ground  freezes.  They  may  be  planted  with 
husk  on  or  hulled,  as  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  germination  either  way. 

A  peculiar  characteristic  of  black  wal- 
nut is  that  it  is  extremely  intolerant  and 
will  not  thrive  in  the  shade  of  other  trees. 

A  bulletin  on  growing  black  walnut  is 
sent  free  to  residents  of  Ohio  on  request. 


WISCONSIN 


p  C.  CHRISTIANSEN,  of  Trout  Lake, 
*  has  been  appointed  Chief  Ranger  of 
the  State  Forestry  Department  to  succeed 
E.  M.  Weaver,  who  was  lately  assigned 
to  a  position  in  the  conservation  depart- 
ment. The  appointment  was  made  by  the 
Wisconsin  Conservation  Commission.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Christiansen  has  been  in 
supervision  of  the  Forestry  Department's 
nursery  at 'Trout  Lake  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  .the  duties  of  Chief  Ranger. 
Trout  Lake  will  continue  to  be  his  head- 
quarters. 


FOREST  FIRES  AND  LIGHTNING 
f~\F  a  total  of  102  fires  handled  so  far  this 
season  in  Seattle,  Washington,  40  were 
caused  by  lightning.  Losses  of  timber 
and  logs  aggregated  about  $12,500  and 
logging  equipment  loss  has  been  slightly 
more  than  this,  says  "The  Forest  Patrol- 
man" of  Portland.  In  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  Potlatch  Timber  Protective 
Association,  Idaho,  out  of  23  fires  the  last 
half  of  July,  20  were  caused  by  lightning, 
and  during  the  same  period  30  out  of  31 
fires  reported  by  the  Clearwater  Associa- 
tion, Idaho,  were  lightning  fires.  There 
have  been  no  serious  fires  so  far  this  sea- 
son in  Oregon. 

The  average  annual  loss  in  the  United 
States  from  forest  fires  is  about  $28,000,000. 

Oregon,  with  one-fifth  of  the  timber  in 
the  United  States  and  the  third  State  in 
lumber  production,  expends  $27,000  to  main- 
tain a  State  Forester  and  his  assistants 
and  carry  on  protection  in  the  field ;  Wash- 
ington, the  leading  State  in  lumber  pro- 
duction, spends  only  $40,000;  while  Maine, 
most  of  whose  forests  have  been  cut  over 
several  times,  expends  more  than  $100,000 
yearly  for  forest  protection,  and  Minnesota 
about  $125,000. 


ROTARIANS   TO    PRESERVE 
FORESTS 

IMPRESSED  by  the  startling  figures  pre- 
sented them  by  forestry  officials,  the 
Colorado  Springs  Rotary  Club  has  launched 
a  nation-wide  campaign  to  secure  a  con- 
structive program  of  reforestation  and  fed- 
eral appropriations  sufficient  to  continue 
the  necessary  work,  with  special  reference 
to  forest  experiment  stations.  A  very  in- 
teresting talk  was  made  by  A.  S.  Peck, 
District  Forester  of  Denver,  who  is 
in  charge  of  thirty  forests  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Mr.  Peck  said  that  less 
than  one-half  of  the  original  stand  of  tim- 
ber, here  when  the  country  was  discovered, 
remains  today,  and  only  30  per  cent  of  that 
is  virgin  growth.  The  present  production 
is  26,000,000,000  feet  of  timber  a  year, 
which  is  four  times  the  annual  growth. 
Four  large  areas  of  timber  have  been  prac- 
tically denuded,  Mr.  Peck  pointed  out,  the 
present  center  of  the  industry  being  on  the 
Pacific  Coast — 'far  from  the  big  markets 
for  the  finished  product.  His  statement 
that  it  took  the  product  of  75  acres  of 
forest  to  print  the  Sunday  edition  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  excited  consider- 
able comment,  as  did  the  fact  that  in  1880 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  newsprint 
was  three  pounds  a  year  while  in  1010  it 
was  33  pounds — just   11   times  as   much. 


Inspired  hy  the  message  in  the  lines  of 
"Forest  Fires,"  by  John  D.  Guthrie,  S.  Wal- 
ter Krebs.  the  prominent  young  American 
pianist  and  composer,  has  set  the  poem  to 
music  and  dedicated  the  song  to  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association.  He  first  wrote  it 
as  a  solo,  but  later  arranged  it  as  a  quar- 
tette for  male  voices. 
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Four  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Buy 
The  Noiseless  Typewriter 


/ — It  is  durable  —  —  — 
2 — It  is  speedy  —  —  — 
3 — It  does  beautiful  work 
4 — It  is  noiseless      —     — 


THREE  of  the  four  reasons  given 
above  might  be  called  common  to 
any  good  typewriter.  But  the  fourth 
is  exclusively  a  Noiseless  feature. 

It  is  the  feature  that  sets  this  wonder 
machine  above  and  apart  from  any 
other  and  makes  it  indeed  "The  Type- 
writer Plus."  After  all,  in  these  days 
of  progress,  why  should  any  one  buy  a 
noisy  typewriter? 

Sometimes  a  business  man  will  say 
that  he  realizes  the  value  of  The  Noise- 
less Typewriter  but  his  only  question 
is — "Will  it  stand  up"? 

In  answer,  we  need  but  point  to  the 
thousands  of  machines  that  have  been 
in  constant  daily  use  for  four,  five  and 
six  years !      And  to  the  list  of  users ! 

Reasons  No.  2  and  No.  3  are  quite 
easily  demonstrated.     As  a  matter  of 


fact,  stenographers  who  use  The  Noise- 
less Typewriter  will  tell  you  that  they 
can  do  more  work  and  better  work  on 
it  than  on  any  other  machine  they  have 
ever  used. 

The  Noiseless  Typewriter  brings  you 
all  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  ordi- 
nary typewriter  and  something  more — 
the  blessedness  of  quiet. 

And  it  is  on  exactly  that  basis  that  we 
commend  it  to  your  attention. 

As  we  have  frequently  stated,  a 
fifteen-minute  demonstration  will  tell 
you  more  about  its  value  to  you — to 
your  nerves — to  your  stenographer — 
and  to  your  business,  than  we  could 
write  in  ten  pages. 

Our  representatives  stand  ready  to 
make  that  demonstration  at  any  time 
that  suits  your  convenience. 


THE     NOISELESS     TYPEWRITER     COMPANY 

253     BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 

Sales  Offices  in  Leading  Cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada 


Send    for    Illustrated    Booklet— "THE  TYPEWRITER    PLUS' 
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Fourdrinier  Wires 

Save  money  by  using  our  durable 
lourdrinier  wires.  We  supply  them 
in  either  brass  or  phosphor  bronze 
in  meshes  from  No.  so  to  no. 
These  wires  will  give  you  greater 
service,  save  you  money  and  cause 
you  less  worries.  Let  us  convince 
you  of  these  facts. 

JOS.  O'NEILL 
WIRE  WORKS 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1906 


$200.00  VERSUS  $7.50 

LUMBER  SCALER,  FARMERS,  who 
are  compelled  to  do  their  own  accounts 
will  find  an  easy  way  by  the  use  of  the 
DELUXE  low  priced  portable  adding 
machine.  The  Ideal  DESK  and  POCKET 
adding  machine  that  saves  time,  money, 
and  eliminates  mistakes.  For  adding, 
Subtracting  and  Multiplying  whole  num- 
bers. Capacity  8  columns— $999,999.99. 
Weight  V/3  ounces.  Gives  you  the  cor 
rect  total  every  time  without  mental  com 
nutation.  Price  delivered  complete  $7  50 
Descriptive  literature  gladly  sent  on 
request. 

Faure  Petit 

P.  O.  Box  1079        SACRAMENTO,  CALIF 


Craig-Becker 
Company,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Bleached,  Easy  Bleaching, 

Unbleached  Sulphites, 

Spruce  and  Poplar 

Ground  Wood  Pulp 

DOMESTIC        EXPORT 


Established  1905 

STERLING  LUMBER  CO. 

GULF  RED   CYPRESS 

Long  Leaf  Yellow   Pine,  West  Coast 

Products.     Write  Us. 

Finance  Building,  Philadelphia 


OXFORD  PAPER  CO. 


Mills  at 

RUMFORD 
MAINE 


Executive  Offices 

200  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  MACHINE  FINISH  AND  SUPER  CALENDERED 
BOOK  PAPER 

CAPACITY  OF  MILL,  275  TONS  OF  PAPER  PER  DAY 
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WOOD       PRESERVATIVE       OUTPUT 
MAKES     LARGE     GAIN 

INVESTIGATION  by  the  Forest  Service 

of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shows  that  the  use  of  wood  pre- 
servative has  increased  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  United  States.  Valuable  work  or 
wood  preservation  has  been  done  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  de- 
partment at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

In  1919,  there  were  65,556,247  gallons  of 
creosote,  2.412,592  gallons  of  paving  oil, 
102.011  gallons  of  miscellaneous  preserva- 
tives used  in  the  United  States,  in  addi- 
tion to  43,483,000  pounds  of  zinc  chloride 
the  largest  quantity  of  this  preservative 
ever  reported  by  the  industry.  Of  the 
creosote,  6,493,000  gallons  were  imported. 

Prior  to  1917  the  plants  of  this  country 
depended  upon  foreign  manufacturers  for 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  creosote 
consumed.  Most  of  this  oil  came  from 
Germany  and  England.  During  the  war, 
however,  this  supply  was  cut  off,  and  the 
plants  looked  to  domestic  producers  for 
their  supply.  Nearly  all  of  the  importa- 
tions in  1919  were  from  England  and 
Canada. 

The  material  treated  consisted  of  cross- 
ties,  poles,  wood  blocks,  crossarms,  con- 
struction timbers,  and  miscellaneous  mate- 
rials, largely  for  railroads,  mines,  and  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies.  The  total 
amount  of  wood  subjected  to  preservative 
treatment  by  the  108  plants  that  were  ac- 
tive during  1919  was  139,878,584  cubic  feet, 
or  17,265,694  more  than  the  previous  year. 
About  80  per  cent  of  this  wood  consisted 
of  railroad  crossties. 


TIMBER-GROWING  IN  THE  NORTH- 
WEST 

TN  the  Northwest  growing  timber  requires 
manly  two  things :  fire  proteotion  and 
revision  of  tax  laws,  says  C.  S.  Chapman, 
of  the  Western  Forestry  and  Conservation 
Association,  in  the  Oregon  .  Voter.  Given 
these,  continues  Mr.  Chapman,  our  lumber 
industry  will  be  permanent,  not  vanishing. 
In  no  section  of  the  country  have  private 
owners  of  timber  put  forward  such  effort 
and  expended  such  sums  to  prevent  forest 
fires  as  in  the  Northwest.  The  states  have 
not  been  similarly  progressive.  States  such 
as  Maine,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
once  great  lumber-producing  sections,  spend 
far  more  now  to  protect  their  meager  for- 
ests than  do  northwestern  states  to  pro- 
tect their  vast  forest  wealth. 

In  1919  timber  owners  in  the  states  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon 
expended  over  $1,000,000  to  protect  their 
properties.  The  states  expended  less  than 
$100,000  other  than  in  protection  of  state- 
owned  lands,  and  the  Federal  Government's 
expense  outside  National  Forests  was  un- 
der $25,000. 
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SIMONDS 


I  nse  rted   Tooth 


SAWS 

In  every  part  of  this  broad  land  where  mills  demand 
the  best  in  equipment,  there  you  will  find  Simonds  Saws 
of  all  kinds.  For  heavy  work  th.e  Simonds  Inserted 
Tooth  saw  leads  all  others  because  it  is  fast  cutting, 
holds  its  tension  and  is  most  economical  in  the  long 
run.  When  necessary  the  teeth  can  be  easily  removed 
and  new  ones  inserted.  It  is  a  safe  saw  with  a  backing 
of  Simonds  finest  saw  steel,  made  in  the  Simonds 
Steel  Mills. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

SIMONDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

"The  Saw  Makers" 
FITCHBURG,  MASS. 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  MEMPHIS,  TENN.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  LONDON,     ENGLAND  MONTREAL,   QUE. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.     PORTLAND.  ORE.  VANCOUVER,  B.   C. 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


PAPER— THE  VEHICLE  OF  EXPRESSION 


A 


S  important  as  the  Printer  who  is  commissioned  to  execute  your  work, — as  important 
as  the  copy,  the  illustrations,  the  art  work  that  pictures  your  commodity, — as  impor- 
tant as  all  of  these,  is  the  PAPER  that  carries  your  message. 


Without  judicious  specification  of  this  vehicle  of  expression,  the  effectiveness  of  pur- 
pose is  limited, — with  it,  the  conclusiveness  of  your  message  is  proportionately  assured. 


We   recommended   this   element   of  Publicity    be    given    at    all    times    paramount 
consideration. 

DILL  &  COLLINS  CO. 


140  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Actual  Makers  of 

High  Grade  Printing  Papers 

With  and  Without  a  Coated  Surface 
ROCHESTER  BALTIMORE  BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 
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FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  FORESTS 
A  T  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Cen- 
tre  County,  Pennsylvania,  Conservation 
Association,  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania, 
recently  remarks  were  made  by  Ralph  A. 
Smith,  of  Sandy  Ridge,  the  president,  and 
by  Colonel  W.  F.  Reynolds,  of  Belief onte; 
Cdlonel  Theodore  Boal,  of  Boalsburg,  and 
Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  State  College,  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Association,  and  by  a 
number  of  directors  and  members.  Major 
R.  Y.  Stuart,  Deputy  Forestry  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State,  spoke  of  the  present 
and  future  plans  of  the  State  Forestry  De- 
partment, of  the  necessity  of  securing  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  from  the  next 
State  Legislature  for  protecting  the  forests 
from  fire  for  the  next  two  years,  and  of 
the  plan  for  bonding  the  State  for  $25,- 
000,000  for  extending  the  State  ownership 
of  forest  lands.  Believing  that  forestry  is 
the  foundation  of  the  conservation  prob- 
lem in  Centre  County,  it  was  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Association  that  every  effort 
should  be  put  forth  to  encourage  the  re- 
forestation of  denuded  forest  lands  and 
their  protection  against  fire,  the  planting 
up  of  farm  woodlots,  and  the  planting  of. 
trees  around  schools  and  churches  and 
along  the  highways,  and  that  all  ithe  vari- 
ous activities  of  the  Association  be  en 
couraged.  Resolutions  were  passed  en- 
dorsing the  forestry  policy  of  the  State 
Forestry  Department,  and  agreeing  to  lend 


every  effort  to  the  securing  of  an  appro- 
priation of  money  from  the  next  Legisla- 
ture that  will  adequately  protect  the  for- 
ests from  destruction  by  fire;  and  endors- 
ing the  rplan  to  bond  the  State  for  $25,000,- 
000  for  the  extension  of  State  ownership 
of  forest  land. 


The  department  is  urging  fanners  who 
use  the  slack  time  of  late  fall  and  early 
winter  in  getting  in  firewood  to  select  trees 
that  have  been  infested  with  insect  pests. 


PINE     BEETLE     INFLICTS     BIG 

DAMAGE  TO  SOUTHERN  TREES 
A  PPROXIMATELY  $20,000,000  damage 
was  inflicted  by  the  southern  pine  bee- 
tle in  its  attack  on  southern  timber  forests 
during  two  decades,  according  to  investi- 
gations made  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  concerning  destruc- 
tion caused  by  insect  forest  pests.  Added 
to  this  damage  is  that  of  the  black  and  the 
red  turpentine  beetle. 

The  hickory-bark  beetle  is  found  to  be 
doing  extensive  damage  in  the  northern 
tier  of  States  from  Wisconsin  to  Vermont 
and  southward  through  the  Atlantic  States 
to  central  Georgia. 

The  department  has  issued  three  bulletins 
of  particular  interest  to  farmers  who  have 
hickory  or  pine  trees  on  their  lands.  They 
are :  "The  Dying  Hickory  Trees,  Cause  and 
Remedy,"  Bureau  of  Entomology  Circular 
144 ;  "The  Dying  Pine  Trees,  Cause  and 
Remedy,"  Farmer's  Bulletin  474 ;  and  "The 
Black  Turpentine  Beetle  and  Red  Turpen- 
tine Beetle,"  reprint  from  Bulletin  83,  Part 
I,  Bureau  of  Entomology. 


FORESTS  OF  FRENCH  GUIANA 
TN  spite  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
tropical  forests  of  French  Guiana,  which 
cover  an  area  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the 
surface  of  France,  and- in  spite  of  the  great 
variety  of  precious  species  of  trees,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Guiana  woods  has  been 
developed  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  says 
"Fortnightly  Survey  of  French  Economic 
Conditions,"  published  in  New  York  by 
the  French  Commission  in  the  United 
States. 

French  Guiana  is  intersected  by  22  rivers 
so  that  the  problem  of  transportation  may 
be  easily  solved,  labor  is  abundant  and 
cheap  and  in  the  marketing  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, the  demand  will  always  exceed  the 
supply.  The  vast  virgin  forest  of  Guiana 
with  its  straight,  high,  enormously-trunked 
trees  of  mahogany,  rosewood,  tulipwood, 
ebony,  cedar,  satinwood,  and  more  than  70 
other  species,  is  not  only  in  itself  a  source 
of  great  wealth  but  the  clearing  of  the 
forests  will  open  the  way  to  development 
of  gold  deposits  whose  value  cannot  yet 
be  estimated. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  of  France 
are  now  organizing  for  serious  enterprises 
in  this  new  country. 


BECOME  A  MEMBER 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  or  tne  American  Forestry  Association 
upon  application  and  payment  of  dues. 


PLANT  TREES 

PROTECT    FORESTS 

USE  FORESTS 


This  is  the  only  Popular 
National    Magazine    de- 
voted to  trees  and  forests 
and  the  use  of  wood. 


FILL  OUT  THIS  BLANK:- 


American  Forestry  Association 

1214  SIXTEENTH  STREET  N.  W.       WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


I  hereby  request  membership  in  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation and  enclose  check  for  $ 


INDICATE  CLASS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Subscribing  Membership,  per  year _ 

Contributing  Membership,  per  year _ _ 

Sustaining  Membership,  per  year — 

Life  Membership  (no  other  dues) 

Annual  Membership 


...?  4.00 
...  10.00 
_  25.00 
_  100.00 
...      1.00 


Name 

Street  — 
City 
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FACTS  ABOUT  ALASKA 
A  LASKA  has   nearly   as   many  varieties 
of    climate    as    can    be    found    in    the 
Eastern  and  Middle  Western  States. 


Manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper  in 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska  have  little 
to  fear  from  each  other  and  much  to  gain 
in  the  common  development  of  the  Pacific 
coast  region. 


The  permanent  snow  fields  of  Alaska  only 
cluster  round  the  crest  lines  of  the  highest 
mountain  ranges,  as  they  do  in  the  Swiss 
Alps,  and  are  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
Alaska's   total   area. 


The  demand  of  the  pulp  industry  is  for 
an  assured  permanent  supply  of  timber 
and  properly  allocated  water  power  under 
stable  tenure;  both  of  these  can  be  found 
in  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  in  south- 
eastern Alaska. 


Southeastern  Alaska  is  favored  with 
numerous  deep  water  harbors  open  the 
year  round  with  comparatively  smooth 
waters  in  straits  and  passages.  It  is  ad- 
vantageously located  with  reference  to 
shipments  by  rail  and  water  to  the  United 
States  and  water  shipments  to  the  Orient, 
South  America  and  Australasia. 


"With  her  enormous  forests  of  rapidly- 
growing  species  suitable  for  pulp,  her  water 
power,  and  her  tidewater  shipment  of  man- 
ufactured products,  Alaska  will  undoubted- 
ly become  one  of  the  principal  paper  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,"  says  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Meredith. 


Aside  from  fuel,  the  more  important  op- 
erating supplies  for  pulp  mills  in  general 
are  lime  or  limestones,  sulphur,  soda  ash, 
salt  cake,  grindstones,  bleaching  agents, 
and  repair  materials.  Alaska  has  numerous 
known  deposits  of  lime  rock  that  would 
furnish  very  high  grades  of  lime. 


According  to  Government  agriculture  ex- 
perts in  Alaska,  "it  is  possible  to  grow 
nificent  vegetables  in  all  parts  of 
Alaska,  except  on  the  tundras  and  moun- 
tains. To  Alaskans  they  are  no  novelty, 
but  to  strangers  unacquainted  with  the 
country  they  are  a  constant  sufprise." 


LUMBER  COMPARATIVELY  CHEAP 
NOW 

QALVIN    FENTRESS,   a   member   of   a 
prominent   firm  of   investment   bankers 
'  hjcago,  has  returned  from  a  oooo-mile 
trip     through     the     lumber     manufacturing 
districts  of   the   Pacific  Coast,   the   North- 
'.    and    South,   where    he   has   been    in 
e    personal    contact    with    the    industry. 
Mr.    Fentress    says,    "It    is    greatly    to    the 
advantage    of    home    builders,    real    estate 
rators,  building  contractors  to  buy  lum- 
ber now.     Hundreds  of  the  smaller  manu- 
■  irers   throughout   the  country,    no   two 


{ /f.  G.  Hunzickef,  of  Foster,  Wash.,  | 
i  pulling  a  Si-inch  fir  stump  with  J 
5  deep  tap  roots  out  0/  hard  ground,    J 


This  man  made  #35  Land 

Woi»ik  #200  an  acre 

Pulling  Bfesiumps^  hand 

CLEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply— no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  or  powder.    Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
steel  cable.    I  guarantee  it.    I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment officials.    I  give  highest  banking  references. 

HAND       POWER, 


Showing 
cosy  lever 
Operation 


iumpPulIer 


'  One  man  •with  a  "K"  can  butpull  16  horses.    Works 

by  leverage— same  principle  as  a  Jack.    100  lbs.  pull 

on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump. 

Made  of  best  steel— guaranteed  against  break- 

h   aee.     Has  two  speeds— 60  ft.  per  minute  for 

\    hauling  in  cable  or  for  email  stumps— slow 

speed  for  heavy  pulls.    Works  equally  well 

on   hillsides  or  marshes  where   horses 

\       cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing. 

The  Fitzpatrick  Droducts  Corp. 
Box  43 
.  99  John  St.,  New  York 
Box  43 
16th  and  Kansas  Sts. 
San  Francisco. 

CaL 


No  SfumpToo  Big  ForThe  © 


of  whom  are  working  under  the  same 
conditions,  have  dumped  their  lumber  at 
prices  which  would  bring  them  the  quickest 
cash  return,  the  natural  result  of  the  credit 
strain  prevailing  in  every  line  of  industry. 

"The  present  mill  prices  for  lumber  are 
bargain  counter  prices  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered only  for  the  present  stock  of 
lumber  on  hand,  as  it  is  a  certainty  that 
the  mill  operators  who  have  closed  down 
will  not  resume  operations  to  sell  lumber 
at  the  present  levels  which  are  at  or  below 
the  cost  of  productfon." 

"Mill  prices  are  so  per  cent  lower  than 
a  year  ago,  meanwhile,  under  such  condi- 
tions, a  reaction  in  prices  can  be  expected. 
The  retail  market  for  lumber  will  not 
reach  the  pre-war  levels  until  wages  and 
the  cost  of  production  are  again  on  the 
same  relative  basis." 


CANADIAN  PARKS 
f~*  ANADA'S  magnificent  scenery  com- 
prises one  of  her  proudest  possessions. 
While  such  a  possession  should  not  be 
appraised  purely  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  conservation 
policy  of  the  most  practical  character  to 
take  steps  to  assure  that  this  natural  re- 
source be  administered  as  an  economic 
asset.  In  so  doing,  the  Dominion  Parks 
Branch  merits  recognition  as  a  very  sub- 
santial  factor  assisting  to  maintain  the 
solidity  of  Canada's  financial  standing.  It 
is,  in  addition,  a  foremost  agency  in  pro- 
viding sanctuaries,  in  administering  game 
laws  and  in  otherwise  contributing  to  the 
practical  program  essential  to  prevent  the 
depletion  of  our  wild  life  resources. — Con- 
servation. 
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_  further 

WarDepartmenI 

Corned Seef 

A  T  this  unprecedented  low  price  there  will  be  a  tremendous  demand  from  coast  to  coast, 
*^  for  this  GUARANTEED  PURE,  wholesome  canned  corned  beef. 

Millions  of  people  realize  the  GENUINE  SAVINGS  resulting  from  the  purchase  of  this 
delicious,  nourishing  meat,  and  want  more — AND  STILL  MORE! 

Where   Can   They   Get   It? 

That  is  the  query  that  is  received  in  every  mail,  from  people  who  have  followed  the  Gov- 
ernment's extensive  advertising  in  local  papers  everywhere. 

The  War  Department  has  arranged  to  have  dealers  display  in  their  windows  colored  posters  picturing 
Uncle  Sam  attacking  the  high  cost  of  living  to  guide  these  millions  of  buyers.  Will  YOU  be  one  of  the 
DEALERS  who  will  profit  by  this  publicity? 

This  poster  and  other  advertising  material,  including  newspaper  advertising,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

CHIEF,  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  BRANCH 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General 
Munitions  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUY\\MDEPARTMEN1 

~Mwj it Jby H\q  CarlcKidj^froiqlit  propaid 
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reductions  

Ianned  Meat  s 

BUY   THESE    MEATS 
AND  TELL  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  YOU  HAVE  THEM 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  dealers.     If  you  haven't  already  bought  some  of  these  meats  buy  them  now.    If  you  have 
bought  them,  buy  more.     Tell  your  customers  of  this  unusual  opportunity  for  them  to  save  on  their  living  cost. 

NOTE  THE  NEW  LOW  PRICES.     MINIMUM  ORDER  ACCEPTED  $250 


CORNED  BEEF  HASH: 

1  lb.  cans 15c.  per  can 

2  lb.  cans 30c.  per  can 


CORNED  BEEF: 

No.  1  cans 15c.  per  can 

No.  2  cans 27c.  per  can 

1  lb.  cans 18c.  per  can 

6  lb.  cans $1.00  per  can 

TABLE  OF  DISCOUNTS 

Discounts  to  apply  on  all  purchases  of  surplus  canned  meats  on  and  after  November  15  are  as  follows : 

$   250.00  to  $1,000 Net 

1,001.00  to    2,500   5% 

2,501.00  to    4.000   10% 

4,001.00  and  over 20% 

If  value  of  full  carload  (shipped  at  Government  expense)  is  less  than  $4,001  then  20%  discount  will  be  allowed  on 
the  value  of  the  carload. 

CUMULATIVE  PURCHASES  COUNT 

To  stimulate  purchases  of  carload  lots  and  to  promote  sales  in  large  quantities,  further  discounts  as  follows  are  author- 
ized to  customers  ordering  or  re-ordering  in  carload  lots.  The  value  of  all  purchases  of  canned  meats  made  on  or 
after   November   15,   1920,   only,   to  be  considered   in   connection  with  this  scale  of  discounts. 

When  purchases  reach  $     50,001 24%  net  to  prevail 

When  purchases  reach       100,001 28%  net  to  prevail 

When  purchases  reach       500,001 32%  net  to  prevail 

When  purchases  reach    1,000,001  and  over 35%  net  to  prevail 

The  foregoing  means  that  the  total  purchase  by  a  customer  in  carload  lots  from  time  to  time  will  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
the  proper  discount  applied  on   the  sum  of  all  the  purchases,   including  the   first  carload   lot. 

CREDIT  SALES 
Depot  Quartermasters  are  authorized  to  sell  surplus  canned  meats  for  cash,    bankers'    acceptance,    or    on    not    to    exceed    ninety     (90)     days 
straight  credit  in'  the   commercial   sense. 

t  will  be  extended,  only  to  those  individuals,  firms  or  charitable  organizations  which  can  establish  a  satisfactory  credit  rating 
(Dunn's,  Bradstreet's  or  Bank's),  or  to  Municipalities  having  a  bona  fide  purchasing  organization.  The  credit  risk  in  each  case  is  left 
to  the  decision  of  the   Depot  Quartermaster. 

FREIGHT   PREPAID 
Shipments    of   not    less    than    carload    lots    will    be    made    at    government   expense   to  any  point  in   the  United   States  outside   a  radius  of   20 
miles  of  the  point  of  storage  from  which  shipment  is  made. 

The  Government  will  not  be  liable  for  any  demurrage  or  switching  charges  that  may  accrue  after  goods  are  loaded  for  shipment.  Prices 
quoted  are  in  all  cases  f.  o.  b.  storage  point,  with  freight  prepaid,  as  above   specified   on  carload   lots. 

SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST: 
Depot  Quartermaster  in   your  district,  will,  on  receipt  of  price   of  samples   wanted    and   postage   costs,   be    glad    to   se,nd    same   to  prospective 
purchasers   in   their  respective  zones. 

GUARANTEED  CONDITION: 
The  Government  guarantees  to  deliver  all  meats  in  perfect  condition.     The    most    rigid    inspection    will    be    made    of   each    shipment    before    it 
leaves  point  of  storage,  thus  insuring  full  protection  of  all   purchasers. 

ORDER   NOW 
Send  Orders  to  Nearest  DEPOT  QUARTERMASTER  at 

the  following  addresses: 
Brooklyn,    59th     St.     and     First       Atlanta,      Ga  ,      Transportation 

Ave.  Bldg. 

Boston,     Mass.,     Army     supply 

Base.  San   Antonio,  Tex. 

Chicago,     111.,     1819    West    39th 

St.  San   Francisco,   Calif. 


Surplus  Property  Branch 


Office  of  the 
Quartermaster   General, 


Munitions  Building 


Washington,  D.  C. 


CANNED  MEATS 

75wj  it  by  t/iQ  Cavloadr^wigkt  prepaid, 
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AMERICAN     FORESTRY 


FORESTERS  ATTENTION 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  will  gladly  print  free 
of  charge  In  this  column  advertisements  of  for- 
esters, lumbermen  and  woodsmen,  discharged  or 
about  to  be  discharged  from  military  service,  who 
want  positions,  or  of  persons  having  employment 
to  offer  such  foresters,  lumbermen   or  woodsmen. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


WANTED— Position  as  Forester  and  Land  Agent. 
Technically  trained  forester,  35  years  old. 
Practical  experience  along  all  lines  included 
under  the  duties  of  the  above  positions.  For- 
mer Captain,  Field  Artillery.  Address  Box  840, 
care    American    Forestry,    Washington,    D.    C. 


A  FORESTRY  graduate  with  several  years  ex- 
perience in  forest  work  and  at  present  em- 
ployed along  technical  and  administrative 
lines  desires  responsible  position  with  private 
concern  operating  in  jind  outside  the  United 
States.  Address  Box  870,  care  of  American 
Forestry    Magazine,   Washington,    D.    C. 


RECENTLY  discharged  from  U.  S.  Army,  young 
man  wants  position  with  a  firm  who  has  use  for 
a  lumber  tallyman  and  inspector.  Has  a  good 
education,  11  years'  practical  experience  in  lum- 
ber and  can  furnish  good  references.  Address 
Box  880,  care  of  American  Forestry  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


GRADUATE  of  the  Ranger  Course  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University,  Harrogate,  Tennessee, 
wishes  to  secure  work  as  a  forest  ranger  or 
guard.  Twenty-four  years  old.  Address  Box 
965,  care  American  Forestry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(11-1-21) 


POSITIONS  OPEN 


WANTED  an  Assistant  City  Forester,  must  have 
had  some  technical  training  and  sufficient  prac- 
tical experience  to  direct  the  work  in  a  city 
of  150,000.  Answering  give  all  information 
necessary  for  immediate  consideration  of  ap- 
plication. Box  970,  American  Forestry  Magazine. 


WANTED— Two  technically  trained  foresters 
One  as  Assistant  Forester  for  technical  work 
with  headquarters  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and 
one  as  Division  Firewarden  with  headquarters 
in  northern  part  of  State.  Firewarden  to  own 
and  operate  automobile  for  which  liberal  mileage 
charge  is  paid.  Salary  to  start  $1,500  and  field 
expenses.  If  unwilling  to  apply  at  this  figure 
submit  applications  stating  minimum  salary. 
Address  Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment, C.  P.  Wilber,  State  Firewarden,  State 
House,   Trenton,   New   Jersey. 


POSITION  OPEN  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
cities  of  the  South  West  for  a  trained  City 
Forester.  State  age,  salary  expected.  Answer  in 
own  handwriting.  Box  3000,  American  Forestry 
Magazine. 


WANTED— An  assistant  forester.  Good  place  of- 
fered for  a  recent  graduate  who  would  like  to 
get  in  business  for  himself  in  an  excellent  lo- 
cation. Address  Box  920,  American  Forestry 
Magazine.  (8-10/201 


WANTED:  A  married  man  with  small  family. 
with  technical  forestry  training  and  practical 
experience,  also  having  some  knowledge  and 
experience  in  farming  and  with  farm  machin- 
ery, to  act  as  forester  and  superintendent  of 
private  forest  estate  of  500  acres  in  eastern 
Connecticut.  House  provided  with  modern 
conveniences.  A  good  position  for  a  good 
man.  Address,  Box  975,  Care  AMERICAN 
FORESTRY 


School  of  Forestry 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

Four  Year  Course,  with  op- 
portunity to  specialize  in 
General  Forestry,  Log- 
ging Engineering,  and 
Forest  Grazing. 

Forest  Ranger   Course   of 

high  school  grade,  cover- 
ing three  years  of  five 
months  each. 

Special  Short  Course  cover- 
ing twelve  weeks  design 
ed  for  those  who  cannot 
take    the    time    for    the 
fuller  courses. 

Correspondence   Course   in 

Lumber  and  Its  Uses.  No 
tuition,  and  otherwise  ex- 
penses are  the  lowest. 

For  Further  Particulars  Address 

Dean,   School  of  Forestry 

University  of  Idaho 

Moscow,  Idaho 


WANTED 
A  capable  man  experienced  in  tree  sur- 
gery, forest  conservation  and  light  lum- 
bering, on  a  large  estate  in  Bath  County, 
Virginia.  Salary  to  start  $1,500,  room 
and    board. 

Address,  CHIEF  ENGINEER 
Box  99  •  HOT  SPRINGS,  VA. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
T^HE   annual    meeting    of    the    American 
Forestry    Association    will    be    held    in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  24,  1921,  in 
accordance   with  the   by-laws,   and   will    be 
adjourned  to  reconvene  on  February  25,  at 
which   time   the  committee  on   revision   of 
the  by-laws  will  be  ready  to  report. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
P.  S.  Ridsdale, 

Secretary. 


DIRIGIBLE  BALLOONS  FOR  FOREST 
FIRE  FIGHTING 

"M"  ILLIONS  of  dollars'  worth  of  valuable 
timiber  has  been  saved  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  season  just  closed,  by  the 
use  of  ainplanes  in  forest  fire  fighting,  says 
a  San  Francisco  dispatch.  Fires  can  be 
so  accurately  plotted  by  wireless  from  the 
planes  that  fire  fighters  can  be  directed 
to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  exact 
location.  Plans  are  now  being  made  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  airplane  patrol  ser- 
vice for  next  season.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  employ  navy  dirigible  balloons  for  trans- 


porting fire  fighters  from  the  fire  control 
stations  to  the  fire.  Men,  with  all  equip- 
ment, will  be  loaded  into  the  dirigible,  taken 
directly  to  the  scene  and  dropped  by  means 
of  a  long  rope  ladder.  Aside  from  the 
saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  nation, 
the  service  is  training,  for  future  emerg- 
ency,  scores   of   army   flyers. 


NEW     FOREST    SERVICE     DISTRICT 

IN  ALASKA 
'T'HE  establishment  of  a  new  field  dis- 
trict comprising  the  Chugach  and 
Tongass  National  Forests  in  Alaska,  with 
headquarters  at  Juneau,  is  announced  by 
the  Forest  Service,  to  take  effect  January 
1,  1921.  The  new  district  will  be  in  charge 
of  District  Forester  Charles  H.  Flory,  who 
is  at  present  Superintendent  of  National 
Forests  in  Alaska.  The  establishment  of 
the  new  district  was  decided  upon  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  the  growing 
business  of  the  two  Alaskan  National  For- 
ests, and  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  de- 
centralized administration  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Nearly  all  of  the  business  of 
the  Alaskan  forests  will  be  transacted  in 
the  future  on  the  ground  by  the  district 
forester  and  the  local  forest  officers,  the 
officials  of  the  Forest  Service  state. 


FOREST  ASSISTANT  EXAMINATION 
'T'HE  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission announces  an  open  competitive 
examination  for  Forest  Assistant  on  Janu- 
ary 5  and  6,  192L  Vacancies  in  the  Indian 
Service  at  $1,100  to  $1,200  a  year,  and  in 
positions  requiring  similar  qualifications, 
at  these  or  higher  or  lower  salaries,  will 
be  filled  from  this  examination,  unless  it  is 
found  in  the  interests  of  the  Service  to 
fill  any  vacancy  by  reinstatement,  transfer 
or  promotion. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for 
Form  1312,  stating  the  title  of  the  exami- 
nation desired,  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C.  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Ser- 
vice Board,  Forest  Assistant,  Indian  Service. 


PRACTICAL    INFORMATION    FOR 
WOODLAND  OWNERS 

TN  response  to  a  widespread  demand  for 
fundamental  and  practical  information 
on  forestry  presented  in  untechnical  lan- 
guage, the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  just  published  Department 
Bulletin  863,  "Forestry  Lessons  on  Home 
Woodlands." 

This  bulletin  is  in  the  form  of  lessons  for 
school  use ;  but  it  conatins  a  wealth  of  up- 
to  date  information  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  forestry  that  will  meet  also 
the  requirements  of  the  farmer  and  the 
general  public.  The  farmers  of  the  United 
States  own  more  timberland  than  all  other 
private  timberland  owners  put  together 
and  the  proper  handling  of  their  wood- 
lands will  go  a  long  way  toward  check- 
ing the  shrinkage   in   our   timber   supply 
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Carbosoted  sheathing  in 
place  at  left,  and  disinter- 
grating    cement    ceiling    at 

right. 


General  view  of  polishing 
rootft  of  large  plate  glass 
works.  Carbosoted  sheath- 
ing being  placed  at  left. 


Combating  Roof-Deck  Failures — 


THE  economy  of  creosoted 
wood  for  roof  deck  construc- 
tion wherever  abnormal  humidi- 
ties prevail,  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  recent  experience  of  a  large 
plate  glass  manufacturer. 

The  roof-deck  of  the  glass 
factory  was  reinforced  concrete. 
Shortly  after  operations  were  be- 
gun in  the  plant,  it  was  discovered 
that  humidity  was  causing  the 
cement  ceiling  to  disintegrate.  Chips  of  cement  fell 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  polishing  room,  doing  serious 
damage    to    glass    undergoing    the    finishing    process. 

To  cure  this  condition  it  was  necessary  to  sheath  the  roof- 
deck — an  area  of  over  200,000  square  feet.  The  sheathing 
(i"x6"  boards)  and  the  stringers  (2"x4"  scantling)  were 
cut  to  size,  treated  with  Carbosota  Liquid  Creosote  Oil,  assem- 
bled into  sections  and  the  sections  bolted  to  the  trusses.  This 
has    proved    a    very    satisfactory    solution    of    the    difficulty. 


But  if,  in  the  first  place,  the 
roof-deck  had  been  built  of  car- 
bosoted lumber  of  proper  thick- 
ness, much  of  the  construction  cost 
would  have  been  saved,  and  the 
loss  in  the  polishing  room  caused 
by  falling  cement,  would  have 
been  entirely  avoided. 

As  wood  causes  minimum  con- 
densation, it  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory structural  material  wherever 
excessive  humidities  exist.  When  the  lumber  is  pro- 
tected from  decay  by  preservative  treatment,  it  be- 
comes also  the  most  durable  and  most  economical 
material  that  can  be  used.  This  applies  with  special 
emphasis  to  paper,  textile,  starch  and  copper  stamp 
mills. 

Carbosota  Liquid  Creosote  Oil  is  the  standard  zvood 
preservative  for  all  non-pressure  treatments. 

If  you  will  write  for  Special  Folder  No.  408,  en- 
titled "Preserving  Wood  Roof  Decks  With  Carbosota," 
copy  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

(Green  tvood  cannot  be  effectively  creosoted  by  non-press- 
ure processes.  It  should  be  seasoned.  All  framing,  drill- 
ing of  bolt  holes,  etc.  should  be  completed  before  treatment. 
If  this  is  impossible,  two  brush  coats  of  Carbosota  should 
be  applied  to  all  untreated  surfaces  exposed  by  subsequent 
cutting   or  drilling.) 


The 


Company 


Crcosoting  sheathing  by  the  Open  Tank  process  with  Carbo- 
sota Liquid  Creosote  Oil. 
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THE  AGE-OLD  OAKS 


WHENCE  have  they  come  for  assemblage,  the  age-old 
oaks?  It  may  be  that  they  have  stepped  out  from 
the  Hall  of  Fame  trees  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association.  It  may  be  that  they  have  some  secret  modes 
cf  communication,  a  language  not  audible,  yet  built  up 
through  the  centuries  in  potency.  There  they  are,  the 
oaks  that  have  sheltered  armies,  in  their  victorious  marches 
for  the  changing  of  human  destiny,  the  oaks  that  have 
nourished  the  heroes  of  the  world's  fame  and  fortune,  the 
oaks  that  have  stood  by  and  witnessed  the  inarch  of 
human  progress  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties,  the 
evolution  and  extinction  of  types  of  civilization.  They 
come  from  many  lands  weighted  with  years.    They  are  the 


are  in  caucus  to  pass  upon  the  tyranny  of  force  over  forest, 
of  industry  over  natural  existence,  of  the  factory  over  the 
forest.  They  are  there  to  tell  the  story  of  Olympus,  and 
to  recite  the  glories  of  a  Hellenic  age.  They  are  there  to 
tell  of  the  symboled  sculptures  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
far-faring  ships  of  the  Phoenecians.  They  are  there  in 
assemblage  to  plead  for  what,  to  plead  for  the  rights  of 
all  trees,  for  the  dignity  of  age  and  ornament  against 
vulgar  use;  to  plead  for  the  streams  dried  up  through 
the  slaughter  of  the  cloud-wooing  trees;  to  plead  for  the 
mountains  left  bare  by  the  double-edged  axes  of  the  wood 
choppers;  to  plead  for  the  rights  of  the  soil,  that  it  shall 
not  be  made  bare  and  waste  and  desolate;  to  plead  for 
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Before  Basking  Ridge  took  its  place  in  the  world  this  Oak  stood  there.  The  people  ot  this  New  Jersey 
town  can  trace  the  tree's  history  for  four  hundred  years,  but  the  church  is  only  two  hundred  years  old. 
It  has  just  celebrated  that  event.  Miss  Margaret  S.  Hitchcock,  of  Morristown,  and  Mrs.  William  D. 
Baneker,  of  Basking  Ridge,  nominate  the  tree  for  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  which  the  American 
Forestry  Association  is  compiling  of  trees  with  a  history.  The  tree  has  a  circumference  of  fifteen  and  a 
half  feet  six  feet  above  the  ground,  and  what  a  history  it  could  tell  could  it  but  speak  of  the  people  who 
have  come  and  gone  from  that  old  church  it  guards  so  well. 


oaks  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  They  are  styled  oaks,  for 
the  concreteness  of  the  title,  but  in  the  assembly  of  the 
giant  oaks  are  found  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  those 
mighty  trees  of  California  that  have  stood  where  they  now 
are  amid  earthquake  and  shock  for  ages,  unaffected.  There 
are  the  oaks  of  the  Druids  from  the  morass  of  Ely.  There 
is  the  old  Charter  Oak  and  oh,  so  many  others,  wedded  to 
the  rich  facts  of  history.  They  are  the  oaks  that  have  been 
twined  with  mistletoe  for  ages  past,  amid  whose  branches 
the  orchids  have  found  sheltering,  to  flaunt  their  gaudy 
blossoms  to  the  high  winds. 

The  assembly  of  the  age-old  oaks,  what  does  it  mean? 
Peruse   the   program   upon   the   smooth   birch   bark — they 


climate  against  material  conquest;  to  plead  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  expansion  of  the  mighty  arboreal  reaches  in 
which  so  many  veterans  have  held  their  undisputed  sway 
through  ages  past. 

The  age-old  oaks  are  aroused  and  protesting.  Let  the 
iconoclast  beware,  for  as  sure  as  day  follows  night,  so 
does  desolation  follow  in  the  wake  of  desecration.  So  do 
there  come  to  pass  the  conditions  of  dearth  and  decay, 
with  material  benefits  languishing,  when  nature  is  violated 
and  the  mighty  forests  stripped  and  the  lands  given 
over  to  the  fabrication  instead  of  fruition.  Let  the 
oaks  be  heard  and  their  protests  heeded!— Reprinted  from 
the  Baltimore  American. 
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FOREST  PROGRAM  REACHES  CONGRESS 


/~\N  December  22,  1920,  Congressman  Snell,  of  New 
"  York,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
bill  (H.  R.  15,  327)  "to  provide  through  co-operation 
between  the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  owners 
of  timberlands  for  adequate  protection  against  forest  fires, 
for  reforestation  of  denuded  lands,  for  obtaining  essential 
information  in  regard  to  timber  and  timberlands,  for  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Forests,  and  for  other  purposes, 
all  essential  to  continuous  forest  production  on  lands 
entirely  suitable  therefor."  This  bill  aims  to  put  into 
effect  the  so-called  "coalition  forest  program"  agreed 
upon  last  fall  by  representatives  of  the  American  Fores- 
try Association,  lumber  and  wood-using  industries,  and 
others,  and  more  recently  endorsed  by  the  Western  For- 
estry and  Conservation  Association  and  the  California 
White  and  Sugar  Pine  Association. 

Congressman  Snell's  bill  aims  at  two  main  objects, — 
the  development  with  Federal  co-operation  and  financial 
assistance  of  adequate  forest  fire  protection  and  forest 
renewal  in  the  various  States,  and  the  material  extension 
of  Federal  forest  ownership  and  production.  In  order 
to  secure  the  first  of  these  objects  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  and  directed  to  recommend  for  each 
forest  region  the  requirements  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion and  continuous  production  of  timber  on  timbered 
and  cut-over  lands,  to  co-operate  with  the  various  States 
in  bringing  such  requirements  into  effect,  and  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  United  States. 
The  sum  of  $2,000,000  is  provided  for  these  purposes  of 
which  not  less  than  $1,000,000  is  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  forest  protection  and  renewal  in  co-operation  with 
the  States.  Such  co-operation  is  to  be  contingent  on  at 
least  equal  expenditures  by  the  States  and  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture   is   authorized   to   withhold   co-operation 


from  any  State  which  does  not  comply  in  legislation  or 
administrative  practice  with  the  requirements  which  he 
may  determine  to  be  essential. 

As  a  means  of  achieving  the  second  object,  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  Federal  Government  of  lands  chiefly  suit- 
able for  forest  production,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  on  the  watersheds  of  navigable  rivers,  is  pro- 
vided for,  with  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  a  year 
for  five  years.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  extension 
of  the  National  Forests  by  the  acquirement  of  forest 
lands  not  now  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  in  ex- 
change for  equal  values  of  National  Forest  land  or  tim- 
ber or  assignable  certificates  for  timber;  and  $250,000  a 
year  is  proposed  for  the  classification  of  all  federally 
owned  lands  not  now  embraced  in  the  National  Forests 
or  National  Parks,  with  a  view  to  the  inclusion  of  those 
chiefly  valuable  for  timber  production  or  watershed  pro- 
tection within  the  National  Forests.  Finally,  provision 
is  made  for  forest  research  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
establishment  of  experiment  stations,  by  an  appropriation 
of  $1,000,00  a  year,  and  a  similar  amount  is  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  forest  nurseries  and  the  sowing 
and  planting  of  denuded  lands  within  the  National 
Forests. 

A  comprehensive  forest  program  representing  the  views 
of  a  wide  variety  of  interests  has  thus  reached  the  stage 
of  pending  legislation.  A  National  Forestry  Program 
Committee  has  been  organized  to  push  the  measure  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  favorable  action  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  The  passage  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  mark  a  tremendous  advance  in  the 
handling  of  our  forest  problems.  It  deserves  and  should 
receive  the  active  support  of  every  citizen  sincerely  in- 
terested in  the  perpetuation  of  our  forest  resources. 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


A  N  event  of  more  than  usual  significance  in  the  forestry 
-^*-  world  was  the  recent  celebration  by  the  alumni  of 
the  Yale  Forest  School  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  School.  The  meeting  was  unique  in 
two  important  respects — it  commemorated  twenty  years 
of  service  on  the  part  of  the  oldest  forest  school  in  con- 
tinuous operation  in  this  country,  and  it  brought  together 
more  professional  foresters  than  have  ever  before  been 
assembled  in  one  place.  Nearly  100  alumni,  or  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent   of   the  total  number,   returned   to 


New  Haven  to  renew  old  friendships,  to  learn  first  hand 
of  the  progress  made  by  their  alma  mater  during  the 
decade  since  the  last  reunion,  and  to  pledge  their  support 
in  helping  the  School  to  realize  its  plans  for  a  still  great- 
er future. 

The  importance  to  the  country  as  a  whole  of  a  body 
of  professional  foresters  such  as  that  represented  at 
the  Yale  reunion  is  difficult  to  overestimate.  Americans 
as  a  class  have  been  slow  to  realize  the  benefits  of  pro- 
fessional training  for  public  service  and  to   take  ade- 
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quate  steps  to  secure  thoroughly  trained  men.  So  far 
as  our  forest  resources  are  concerned,  however,  the  pub- 
lic is  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  present 
forest  destruction  and  waste  which  affect  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  every  citizen  in  the  land.  The  average 
man  knows  that  something  must  be  done  about  it  but 
gropes  in  the  dark  when  it  comes  to  mapping  out  and 
executing  an  adequate  policy  for  correcting  these  condi- 
tions and  restoring  our  forests.  The  trained  forester 
knows  what  to  do  and  has  repeatedly  proved  his  ability 
to  do  it.  Upon  him  depends  in  large  measure  the  future 
of  our  forests — National,  State,  and  private.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  America  in  the  next  two  decades  to 
solve  the  problem  of  its  vanishing  timber  supplies  v.  »ii 
be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  professionally 
trained  foresters  are  given  the  opportunities  to  work 
out  our  forest  problems  on  the  ground  in  direct  contact 
with  the  forces  of  nature. 

The  Yale  Forest  School  has  set  an  enviable  record  in 
the  character  and  ability  of  the  alumni  whom  it  has  sent 


forth.  Of  the  518  men  who  have  received  professional 
training  at  the  School,  nearly  400  have  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Forestry,  this  represents  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  such  degrees  .granted  by 
all  the  forest  schools  in  the  country.  These  men  have 
risen  to  positions  of  leadership  in  National,  State,  and 
private  forestry,  and,  perhaps,  more  conspicuously  still 
in  forest  education.  Their  devotion  to  public  service  in 
all  of  its  many  aspects  has  been  most  pronounced  and 
their  influence  has  been  widely  felt. 

This  record  of  past  service  rendered  carries  with  it 
an  obligation  and  a  responsibility  for  the  future.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry  enters  on  its 
third  decade  with  a  full  realization  of  the  work  to  be 
done  and  of  its  opportunity  for  further  service.  All  those 
interested  in  the  progress  of  forestry  will  share  the  hope 
that  it  may  continue  to  prosper  and  to  maintain  the  high 
standards  set  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its 
existence. 


A  VOICE  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND 


N  view  of  New  England's  traditional  reputation  for 
*■  conservatism  the  following  extract  from  the  latest 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry  of  Rhode 
Island  is  of  particular  interest: 

"I  am  in  favor  of  states  rights,  and  private  rights  and 
interests,  so  long  as  these  are  consonant  with  natural 
equity  and  the  general  welfare.  I  naturally  disfavor  a 
mandatory  program  in  forestry.  Nevertheless,  some 
form  of  governmental  control  of  privately-owned  forest 
lands  may  eventually  prove  to  be  a  matter  of  dire  neces- 
sity, unless  private  owners  soon  take  an  active  part  in 
forest  conservation.  Indifference,  ignorance,  inaction, 
and  long  delay  spell  the  destruction  and  wasteful  ex- 
ploitation of  our  valuable  natural  resources.    The  time  is 


come  when  destructive  lumbering  should  cease.  Timber 
lands  should  no  longer  be  cut-over  without  any  reference 
to  future  reproduction.  As  a  man  has  no  business  to 
maintain  a  common  nuisance,  no  more  has  he  a  right  to 
handle  his  forest  property  to  the  detriment  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  of  the  town  and  State." 

This  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell.  The  logic  of  events 
points  irresistibly  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  con- 
servation of  one  of  our  most  valuable  natural  resources. 
If  private  owners  do  not  take  the  initiative,  the  States 
and  the  nation  will.  The  ideal  solution  lies  in  the  adoption 
of  a  constructive  program  based  on  the  harmonious  co- 
operation of  all  three  agencies. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY  TALKS  FORESTRY 


Tj1  VIDENCE  from  several  different  sources  bears 
■■-'  striking  testimony  to  the  steadily  increasing  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  an  indefinite  supply 
of  raw  material.  This  is  true  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  present 
our  Canadian  friends  are  somewhat  in  the  lead.  This 
was  rather  strikingly  brought  out  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Woodlands  Section  of  the  Canadian  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association  in  Toronto  in  December.  At  this  meeting, 
which  was  widely  attended  by  tirnberland  owners,  woods 
operators,  and  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers,  the  prac- 
tice of  forestry  was  the  chief  topic  of  discussion.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  two-day  session  of  the  representatives 
of  any  wood-using  industry  was  ever  before  held  on  this 
continent  which  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
earnest  and  even  enthusiastic  consideration  of  technical 
forest  problems. 

No  one  attending  this  meeting  could  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  very  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  those 


present  to  handle  their  forests  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
the  maximum  utilization  of  pulp  wood  with  a  minimum 
of  waste,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  the  perpetuation 
of  the  forest.  Such  strictly  technical  subjects  as  the 
best  silvicultural  systems  to  use  under  various  forest 
conditions,  the  rate  of  growth  and  yield  of  even  and 
uneven-aged  stands,  and  the  loss  of  trees  through  sup- 
pression and  decay,  were  discussed  not  only  intelligently 
but  even  in  the  vernacular  of  the  forester.  Natural  re- 
production versus  planting  as  the  best  method  of  secur- 
ing a  new  stand  was  taken  up  at  considerable  length,  with 
reference  not  only  to  costs  but  to  the  final  results  secured. 
The  meeting  brought  out  the  fact  that  practically  all  of 
the  companies  represented  are  carrying  on  independent 
investigations  in  an  attempt  to  secure  information  of 
value  to  them.  These  experiments  are  for  the  most  part 
on  a  big  scale,  often  including  thousands  of  acres,  and 
show  that  the  Canadians  are  really  in  earnest  in  their 
attempt  to  save  their  timber  supply  before  it  is  too  late. 
In  the  United  States  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  has 
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also  been  among  the  first  of  the  wood-users  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  a  permanent  and  adequate  supply  of  raw 
material  for  the  maintenance  of  the  industry  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  practice  of  forestry.  More  technically 
trained  foresters  have  probably  been  employed  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  than  in  any  other  phase  of  private 
forest  work,  and  the  industry  has,  as  is  well  known,  been 
active  in  urging  the  adoption  by  the  Nation  of  a  com- 
prehensive forest  policy.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  in  November, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  organization  of  a  wood- 
lands section  similar  to  the  section  already  in  existence 
in  the  Canadian  Association.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
new  section  will  be  as  aggressive  and  effective  as  its 
Canadian  counterpart,  and  that  it  will  be  successful  in 
arousing  an  equally  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
entire  problem  of  forest  management.  That  this 
is  likely  to  be  the  case  is  indicated  by  the  vision 
expressed  by  many  of  those  at  the  November  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of  the  day  when  their 
pulp  mills  will  be  in  the  midst  of  well-forested  areas 


so  handled  as  to  produce  a  sustained  annual  yield. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  early  recognition  by  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  of  its  dependence  upon  a  per- 
petual supply  of  timber  has  been  its  heavy  capital  invest- 
ment in  manufacturing  plants.  These  must  obviously  be 
kept  supplied  with  raw  material  if  the  owners  are  not 
to  suffer  heavy  loss.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  this  same  situation  exists,  although  in  many  in- 
stances to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  case  of  other  wood- 
using  industries.  All  of  these  have  made  a  larger  or 
smaller  investment  which  can  be  safeguarded  and  on 
which  heavy  depreciation  charges  can  be  avoided  only 
by  continuous  operation.  And  from  the  broader  stand- 
point of  the  community  as  a  whole  the  continuation  of 
the  wood-using  industries  and  of  the  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  labor  and  capital  which  they  offer  is 
essential  to  their  economic  welfare.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  these  facts  are  more  widely  recog- 
nized and  before  the  interest  in  the  forest  problem  now 
manifested  by  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  becomes 
general. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  LEADER 


A  WELL-DESERVED  tribute  to  one  of  the  great 
■*"*■  leaders  of  forestry  in  America  was  paid  by  the 
Second  National  Conference  on  Education  in  Forestry 
and  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  at  their  meet- 
ings the  latter  part  of  December.  Both  organizations 
sent  to  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow  telegrams  regretting  his  absence 
from  their  deliberations  and  expressing  their  affection 
for  him  as  a  man  and  their  appreciation  of  his  services 
as  the  dean  of  forest  education  and  the  nestor  of  fores- 
try in  North  America.  No  man  is  more  worthy  of  such 
recognition. 

For  forty  years  Dr.  Fernow  has  rendered  marked  ser- 
vice to  forestry  in  America  as  organizer,  administrator,  and 
educator.  From  the  very  beginning  he  has  been  a  pioneer 
and  a  trail-breaker.  As  far  back  as  1882  he  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  American  Forestry  Association.  A 
few  years  later  he  organized  the  Division  of   Forestry 


in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
he  left  in  1898  to  organize  the  first  professional  forest 
school  in  the  country — the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  Cornell  University.  Nine  years  later,  in  1907, 
he  organized  the  first  forest  school  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  practically 
every  part  of  the  broad  field  of  forestry  his  leadership 
has  been  conspicuous  and  effective. 

Few  men  have  either  the  opportunity  or  the  ability  to 
render  suc^i  conspicuous  service  as  has  fallen  to  Dr. 
Fernow's  lot.  All  those  who  have  the  true  interests  of 
forestry  at  heart  will  echo  the  hope  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  that  he  "will  continue  for  many  years 
to  come  to  be  the  inspiration  and  leading  spirit  as  you 
have  been  in  the  past  for  the  profession  of  forestry  in 
America." 


INEFFICIENT  ECONOMY 


'T'HE  action  so  far  taken  by  Congress  on  the  various 
-*-  appropriation  bills  indicates  that  early  reports  as  to 
its  determination  to  cut  all  appropriation  estimates  to  the 
bone  were  well  founded.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  zeal 
to  economize  in  governmental  expenditures  may  be  tem- 
pered by  some  degree  of  judgment  and  that  discrimination 
will  be  exercised  in  making  such  cuts  as  appear  un- 
avoidable where  they  will  do  the  least  harm.  In  the 
case  of  the  Forest  Service,  for  example,  the  increased 
appropriation  of  approximately  $2,700,000  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  absolutely  essential  for 
its  effective  functioning.  For  Congress  to  materially  re- 
duce the  amount  asked  for  would  seriously  cripple  some 
of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  Service  and  in 
the  long  run  would  prove  the  most  inefficient  kind  of 
economy. 


Most  important  of  all  is  the  readjustment  of  the  pres- 
ent statutory  roll  and  the  provision  of  sufficient  funds 
for  the  miscellaneous  roll  to  make  possible  the  payment 
of  reasonably  adequate  salaries.  Under  present  condi- 
tions it  is  impossible  for  the  Service  to  retain  its  trained 
personnel,   and    the   resulting   turnover   is    demoralizing. 

In  addition  to  provision  for  adequate  salaries,  funds 
are  also  much  needed  for  the  extension  of  important 
Forest  Service  activities.  Largely  increased  amounts  are 
urgently  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  National  For- 
ests from  fire.  The  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  requested  in  a 
supplemental  estimate,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
for  co-operation  with  the  States  in  forest  fire  protection 
and  other  phases  of  forest  management,  would  be  one  of 
the  best  paying  investments  that  the  country  could  make. 


THE  TIMBER  SUPPLY  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT 

BY  RO¥  HEADLEY 


11HE  average  citizen  remembers  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  said  about  conservation  a  few  years  ago, 
and  he  has  a  hazy  idea  that  there  are  National 
Forests  somewhere  in  the  West.  He  sees  an  occasional 
magazine  article  describing  recreational  features  of  the 
National  Forests,  and  occasionally  reads  about  forest 
fires  being  fought.  These  impressions  leave  Mr.  Average 
Citizen  with  the  idea  that  the  timber  supply  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  pretty  well  provided  for. 

He  is  more  willing  to  let  it  go  at  that  because  it  has 
always  been  something  of  an  effort  for  him  to  whip  his 
mind  into  a  state  of  real  concern  over  the  threatened 
timber  shortage  about  which  the  foresters  have  always 
talked  so  much.  Try  as  he  would,  he  could  never  feel 
sure  that  the  approaching  timber  shortage  meant  much 
to  him  personally,  or  that  it  laid  on  him  any  particular 
obligation  for  action. 

Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Average  Citizen  takes  this  rather 
complaisant  attitude  in  the  face  of  the  steady  flow  of 
information  and  argument  designed  to  make  clear  to 
the  general  public  the  oncoming  national  timber  short- 
age, which  is  so  well  known  to  lumbermen  and  foresters  ? 

As  a  nation  we  have  just  emerged  from  the  period 
when  timber  was  a  good  deal  of  a  nuisance — an  obstacle 
in  the  road  to  progress  and  prosperity  for  the  settler, 
the  road  builder,  and  the  stock  grower.  It  has  been 
but  a  few  years  since,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
trees  were  still  killed  by  girdling  in  order  that  virgin 
timber  land  might  be  turned  into  cultivated  fields.  Log 
rollings,  at  which  beautiful,  straight,  clean  logs  were 
heaped  in  giant  piles  and  burned,  have  been  familiar 
sights  to  men  not  yet  old.  In  the  good  old  days  when 
walnut,  or  pine,  or  oak  was  cut  and  burned  at  a  great 
expediture  of  labor  in  order  that  the  land  might  be 
cleared  and  farmed,  there  was  no  market  for  the  timber 
on  the  land,  even  though  it  was  composed  of  the  choicest 
species  and  grades.  The  only  course  left  open  to  the 
aggressive  settler  was  to  cut  and  burn  and  destroy. 

After  thinking  for  generations  that  timber  exists  in 
inexhaustible  quantities  and  must  often  be  destroyed  in 
order  that  agriculture  and  home  building  may  go  on,  the 
average  man  has  been  asked  to  revolutionize  his  point 
of  view  and  think  of  timber  as  a  natural  resource  which 
is  rapidly  vanishing  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  indi- 
vidual and  national  prosperity  and  comfort.  He  simply 
has  to  have  time  for  this  reconstruction  of  opinion.  He 
has  not,  as  yet,  quite  recognized  that  we  have  completed 
the  transition  from  the  days  of  too  much  timber  to  the 
days  of  too  little  timber. 

It  is  less  than  twenty  years  ago  that  shrewd,  hard- 
headed  lumbermen,  who  had  actually  seen  the  suc- 
cessive exhaustion  of  timber  supply  of  the  western  and 
middle  western  states,  refused  an  opportunity  to  invest 
in  the  splendid  stands  of  western  white  pine  in  Idaho. 
Their  reason  was  that  the  present  and  future  lumber 


markets  were  too  far  distant  to  make  the  manufacture 
in  quantity  of  this  lumber  a  profitable  enterprise.  These 
men  had  seen  the  lumber  industry  migrate  from  Maine 
to  Pennsylvania,  thence  to  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and 
they  knew  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
corporations  then  doing  a  flourishing  business  in  Min- 
nesota would  be  forced  to  seek  fresh  stands  of  virgin 
timber;  but  even  with  the  advantage  of  all  this  signifi- 
cant experience  they  could  not  believe  that  the  lumber 
supply  lying  east  of  the  plains  region  would  ever  fall 
far  enough  short  of  the  demand  to  make  it  possible  for 
Idaho  lumber,  with  its  handicap  of  high  freight  charges, 
to  compete  seriously  for  the  markets  of  the  west  and 
middle  west. 

Where  majestic  forests  of  western  white  pine  stood 
when  these  lumbermen  rejected  what  later  proved  to  be 
a  golden  business  opportunity  is  now  to  be  found  an 
increasing  area  of  blackened  waste  left  in  the  rear  of 
lumbering  operations  that  have  prospered  by  shipping 
to  those  identical  markets  east  of  the  Rockies.  Idaho 
timber  was  required  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
lumber  in  the  middle  west  and  east,  and  its  manufacture 
and  export  has  given  rise  to  a  flourishing  lumber  industry. 

If  shrewd  lumbermen  with  the  advantage  of  life-long 
familiarity  with  the  process  of  progressive  timber  deple- 
tion guessed  so  far  wrong  on  the  speed  with  which 
timber  then  inaccessible  would  be  reached  in  the  devas- 
tating march  of  the  lumber  industry  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  average  man,  with 
his  lack  of  expert  information,  should  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  days  of  plenty  of  timber  have  passed  and  the 
days  of  shortage  are  upon  us. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is,  that  by  the  time  public 
opinion  becomes  fully  aware  of  the  fact  of  timber  deple- 
tion, many  golden  opportunities  to  prevent  depletion  by 
easy  and  natural  means  will  have  been  lost. 

Michigan  is  beginning  to  realize  the  meaning  of  the 
•ten  million  acres  in  that  state  that  have  been  made  a 
desert  by  unwise  lumbering  and  fire,  and  many  people 
are  convinced  at  last  that  these  wastes  can  not  be  made 
into  farms;  they  recognize  that  the  humus  has  been 
burned  out  of  the  soil  and  that  only  the  burned  sand  is 
left.  They  recognize  what  an  asset  these  millions  of 
acres  might  now  be  to  the  state  if  they  had  been  given 
proper  care,  but  it  is  too  late;  such  seed  trees  as  were 
left  after  the  land  had  been  logged  have  gone  down  be- 
fore repeated  fires;  the  soil  fertility  has  been  terribly 
wasted  even  for  tree  growth,  which  is  not  as  exacting 
as  cultivated  crops.  In  many  localities  tree  growth  can 
only  be  restored  by  costly  artificial  planting,  and  because 
of  the  carelessness  with  fire  which  has  become  so 
habitual,  artificial  planting  is  a  hazardous  venture — too 
hazardous  for  private  owners  who  are  unwilling  to  plant 
a  crop  which  for  decades  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  fire  in 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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LITTLE  imagination  is  necessary  to  conjure  up  the 
scene  which  probably  surrounded  the  christening  of 
Beartooth  Mountain.  The  Crow  tribe  was  moving 
into  new  hunting  grounds.  The  white  men  had  alloted 
them  a  last  place  to  inhabit  which  after  a  fashion  they 
could  call  their  own.  Picture  the  incident  occurring  on  a 
bright  fall 
morning  when 
crisp  frost  made 
leaves  rustle 
under  horse 
hoof ;  or  if  you 
prefer  think  of 
the  day  as 
misty  with  only 
a  glimpse  of 
the  mountains 
coming  when 
between  great 
soft  clouds  the 
wind  tore  rifts 
in  the  moist 
blanket,  which 
hung  on  slope 
and  crag.  Per- 
haps as  one 
such  rent  in  the 
misty  curtain 
occurred  the  sun  flashed  brightly  on  the  top  of  a  great 
peak  lifting  its  head  far  above  the  clouds  at  its  foot.  It 
was  this  first  glimpse  of  the  great  mountain  which  so 
resembled  a  gigantic  tooth  of  a  bear  that  gave  it  the  name. 
For  the  Crow  Indians  named  the  peak  when  they  first 
e  to  this  forest  region  and  from  the  peak  the  range 


LIKE  MYSTIC  SHIPS  THESE  TINY  ISLANDS  SPRING  FROM  THE  SURFACE  OF  ROCK  ISLAND 

LAKE  IN  THE  BEARTOOTH 


and  the  National  Forest  get  the  name  "Beartooth."  No 
fame  is  broadcast  which  brings  to  all  the  knowledge 
that  the  Beartooth  is  a  great  national  playground.  Per- 
haps to  this  moment  but  few  know  of  its  existence,  but 
those  who  have  visited  the  delightful  areas  within  this 
great  scenic  forest  know  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque, one 
of  trie  most 
leasing  of 
places  to  get  a 
real  outdoor 
vacation. 

So,  Mr.  Citi- 
zen, meet  your 
Beartooth  Na- 
tional  Forest. 

The  Bear- 
tooth is  not  a 
place  for  those 
who  will  take 
their  vacation 
time  listening 
to  jazz  bands 
every  night. 
There  are  no 
bright  lights  in 
luxurious  hotel 
lobbies  nor 
dress  suit  to  struggle  with.  The  music  that  is  there  is 
of  the  wind  skooting  around  snaggy  rock-topped  moun- 
tains or  sifting  through  the  tops  of  giant  needle-clad 
trees.  And  the  bright  lights  are  from  God's  stars  which 
shine  like  lustrous  gems  set  in  dark  blue.  And  the  suit 
that  is  proper  dress  is  of  flannel  and  khaki  and  leather, 
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PILOT    AND    INDEX    MOUNTAINS    LIFT    LOFTY    CROWNS    ABOVE    A    LAND    OF    EXQUISITE 
BEAUTY,  LOOKING  ACROSS  KERSEY  LAKE  INTO  THIS  WONDERLAND  OF  PEAKS  AND  LAKES 


for  here  is  a  magnificent  world  of  outdoor  vacation 
country  for  the  fellow  who  really  wants  to  get  into  the 
open  and  see  the  real  mountains  and  scenery  which  is 
untainted  with  man's  so-called  improvement. 

Chronic  travelers  and  amateur  vacationists  follow  beat- 
en paths.  No  better  illustration  can  be  found  than  the 
Beartooth  country.  A  great  stream  of  tourists  annually 
goes  into  the  Yellowstone  country  and  passes  on,  but 
never  in  their  visit  to  the  region  do  these  visitors  learn  of 
the  Beartooth.  Still  this  unusually  interesting  region  is 
contiguous  to  the  National  Park.  The  traveler  enroute 
westward,  enters  eastern  Montana  and  going  towards 
Billings,  his  first  view  of  snow-capped  mountains  is  of 
the  Beartooth  range.  It  is  located  south  of  the  Yellow- 
stone river  and  wholly  in  Montana  and  there  awaits  the 
most  pleasing  of  vacations  for  one  who  will  forsake  beaten 
travel  paths  but   a    few   miles   and   really   taste  of   the 

outdoor    life    in     an    unspoiled    

country. 

Not  alone  does  this  Forest 
serve  as  a  place  where  the  joy  of 
play  in  the  mountains  may  be 
had.  It  produces  great  economic 
values  too,  for  each  year  50,000 
sheep  range  the  meadows  of  the 
Forest  and  5,000  cattle  fatten 
from  the  forage  picked  in  the 
tree-bordered  parks.  Annually 
2,000  feet  board  measure  of 
timber  which  goes  into  mining 
stulls,  props  and  railroad  ties  are 
harvested  from  the  Forest.  And 
all  of  this  use  return  and  other 
uses  are  in  addition  to  it  being 
one  of  the  ideal  places  of  the 
west  for  a  vacation.  To  really 
see  the  Beartooth  one  must  go 
on  pack  trips.     This  means  that 


there  is  hard  traveling  and  it 
may  be  that  it  will  keep  many 
from  viewing  the  scenic  splendor 
within  the  borders  of  the  Forest. 
But  there  are  other  places  where 
one  may  go  with  an  automobile 
or  wagon  and  still  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  some  of  the  rec- 
reation found  here. 

Just  a  few  miles  out  from  Red 
Lodge,  Montana,  on  the  West 
Fork  of  Rock  Creek,  there  are 
some  excellent  camp  sites.  Here, 
too,  is  Camp  Senia,  a  well  or- 
ganized resort  prepared  to  take 
care  of  the  traveler.  Compared 
to  a  long  trip  with  pack  outfit, 
this  trip  is  easy,  but  for  eight 
miles  from  Red  Lodge  the  way  is 
over  a  wagon  road  and  the  last 
four  miles  of  the  trip  to  the 
camp  site  must  be  taken  on  a  saddle  horse. 

Established  at  this  camp,  the  scenic  features  of  the 
immediate  nighborhood  can  be  reached  and  ten  days  is 
little  enough  time  to  spend  here.  Trips  can  be  made  to 
Silver  Run  Mountain,  to  Bow  Back  Mountain,  to  Red 
Lodge  Creek  Plateau,  to  Timberline  Lake,  and  to  Sentinel 
Falls.  Fishing  is  of  the  finest,  and  the  angler  will  find 
many  opportunities  for  dropping  a  fly  into  some  froth- 
covered  pool  and  instantly  be  rewarded  by  a  strike  full 
of  snap  and  fight. 

An  auto  will  take  you  to  East  Rosebud  Lake  and  re- 
sort approximately  twelve  miles  from  Roscoe,  Mon- 
tana. The  lake  is  a  mile  long  and  half  that  wide,  and  is  at 
an  elevation  of  6,500  feet  above  sea  level.  Fishing  is  good 
in  the  lake,  and  the  streams  offer  equal  sport.  The  region 
surrounding  this  area  is  replete  with  scenic  detail.  Here 
are  the  lower  cascades  of  the  East  Rosebud.    The  gorge 


SMASHING   PEAKS,    LAKES  SET   FAR    DOWN    IN    CHASM  I.IKE    BASINS   AND    DIZZY    HEIGHTS 
OFFER  REAL  "ROUGH  STUFF"  TO  THE  VISITOR  TO  THE  BEARTOOTH 
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of  the  East  Rosebud  is  worthy 
of  a  visit  and  a  trip  to  Elk  and 
Reed  Lakes  offer  interesting  day's 
outings  full  of  keen  appreciation 
of  'he  life  of  out-of-doors.  Snow 
Falls  is  another  objective  for  a 
tramp  while  hanging  high  amidst 
rocks  and  timber  is  Shadow  Lake 
where  are  mirrored  reflections  of 
mountain  and  sky.  From  this 
point  too,  one  may  try  the  am- 
bitious climb  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Shepherd,  to  Snow  Lakes  or  to 
the  high  Snow  Fields  of  the  East 
Rosebud. 

A  few  miles  west  from  the  east 
branch  of  the  Rosebud  is  the 
West  Rosebud  canyon.  A  good 
trail  connects  the  two  and  a  visit 
of  any  time  to  this  area  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  camp  trip.  A  passable  wagon 
road  reaches  Emerald  Lake  on  West  Rosebud.  It 
is  a  lake  which  deserves  to  be  popular,  for  here 
nature  made  a  place  which  is  naturally  attractive. 
The  scenic  values  are  excellent,  the  fishing  is  good,  and 
around  the  lake  luscious  mountain  huckleberries  grow  in 
profusion.  Who  could  ask  for  more  than  a  natural  bed 
of  delicious  wild  berries  at  hand,  good  trout  fishing  in 
lake  and  stream  and  scenery  which  will  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  soul?  But  sad  to  relate,  there  is  one  horrible 
scar  on  the  landscape  here  which  was  caused  by  those 
very  people  who  came  to  enjoy  that  which  they  destroyed. 
Careless  campers  left  a  fire  one  day  and  now  the  timber 
on  the  northern  shore  of  this  gem-like  mountain  lake  is 
charred  and  blackened.  Years  will  pass  before  healing 
timber  growth  will  cover  the  marring  tracks  of  the  fire 
demon.    Someone,  careless,  ruined  a  beauty  spot  to  which 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  REMARKABLE  ICE  FORMATIONS— THE  GRASSHOPPER  GLACIER 
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you  have  equal  right  with  him,  and  the  sad  part  of  the 
whole  situation  is  that  it  could  have  been  avoided  with 
reasonable  care.    Do  not  thou  go  and  do  likewise. 

Emerald  Lake  is  the  largest  of  a  chain  of  three.  Less 
than  a  mile  from  these,  and  reached  by  a  good  trail  is  the 
West  Rosebud  cascade,  a  water  feature  that  possesses  strik- 
ing beauty.  Two  miles  farther,  following  the  stream  and 
trail  brings  one  to  Mystic  Falls,  where  the  entire  West 
Rosebud  leaps  madly  over  a  granite  cliff.  The  trail  here 
stops  abruptly  where  the  leaping  water,  in  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  sheer  fall,  splashes  from  the  higher  bench. 

For  those  who  will  climb  on  foot  and  clamber  up  the 
rugged  granite  wall  there  is  a  scenic  treat,  rich  in  offer- 
ings. From  the  crest  of  the  cliff  up  which  the  foot  path 
leads,  spreads  out  a  large  broad  valley.  In  the  immediate 
foreground  is  Mystic  Lake,  the  largest  body  of  water  in 
all  the  Beartooth.  It  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and  cov- 
ers about  nine  hundred  acres. 
Other  lakes  lie  back  of  this  body 
of  water,  but  can  be  reached  only 
on  foot  and  one  must  pack  his 
entire  outfit  and  supplies  to  their 
shores  by  his  own  strength. 

On  the  west  of  the  Rosebud 
country  is  the  Srillwater  River, 
the  largest  stream  in  the  Forest 
and  am^ng  ibe  mrst  picturesque. 
An  auto  road  reaches  Wood's 
ranch  from  Columbus  and  here 
one  may  stay  and  outfit  for  pack 
trips  that  will  take  several  or 
many  days  to  complete.  From 
the  ranch  the  Stillwater  trail 
leads  up  stream  by  fishing  spots 
and  camp  grounds  which  invite 
one  to  linger.  The  trail  passes 
Woodbine  Falls,  where  the  water 


SHADOW  LAKE  RICHLY  DESERVES  THE  NAME,  FOR  THERE  ARE  MIRRORED  TREES.  CLIFFS 
AND  CLOUDS  WHICH  FLEE  AT  THE  MEREST  FLICKER  OF  A  BREEZE 
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MANY  LANDSCAPE  DETAILS  FOUND  THERE 


drops  several 
hundred  feet 
within  view  of 
the  traveler  on 
the  trail. 
Through  the 
Devil's  Half- 
acre  the  trail  is 
blown  out  of 
solid  rock.  Be- 
yond this  is  the 
Was  h  b  o  a  r  d, 
where  huge 
rock  slides 
from  both  sides 
of  the  stream 
have  almost 
closed  the  val- 
ley and  have 
formed  a  series 
of  rock  ter- 
races over  which  the  water  foams  and  splashes.  A 
little  beyond  this  point  the  river  widens  into  Sioux  Lake, 
in  which  is  a  large  island  where  there  is  a  good  camp  spot 
with  wood,  water  and  horse  feed  handy. 

The  Meadows  on  the  Stillwater,  above  Sioux  Lake 
offer  a  wide  panorama  of  the  mountains  that  parallel  the 
stream  and  here  is  the  best  fishing  grounds  of  the  river. 
Big  Park  Ranger  Station  is  the  first  point  where  virgin 
green  timber  stands  and  from  here  on  the  Stillwater  trail 
passes  through  country  that  is  wild  and  rugged.    Horse- 
shoe creek  is  crossed.    From  its  source  to  its  mouth  it  is 
almost   a   continuous   cataract.     This   creek   drains   the 
Lake-of-the-Woods  and  makes  one  of  the  features  ac- 
companying a  side  trip  which  can  be  taken  to  the  lake. 
Up  and  on  the  trail  leads  until  Daisy  Pass  is  reached, 
and  here  one  stops  to  drink  in  the  magnificent  outlook  on 
mountain  fastnesses.    South  are  Pilot  and  Index  Moun- 
tains,    Wyom- 
ing's two  high- 
est peaks.     To 
the     southwest 
one  looks  down 
upon    Soda 
Butte    Creek 
and  Cooke  City 
and  the  north- 
eastern portion 
of  the  Yellow- 
stone    Park. 
Standing  in 
Daisy  Pass  the 
traveler    is    at 
the    threshold 
of  some  of  the 
most     interest- 
ing       wonder- 
lands     Ot  e       RJCH  GREEN  TIMBER  CLOTHES  THE  SHORES  OF  ROCK  ISLAND  LAKE  AND  LILIES  REST  O* 

Beartooth.  Per-  the  surface,   beartooth  national  forest. 


haps   the   most 
curious   glacier 
in  the  world  is 
found  here.  In- 
deed    it     can 
claim      distinc- 
tion    on     its 
unique   feature 
which       would 
make  it  an  un- 
usual scenic 
value      among 
many   glaciers. 
It  is  the  Grass- 
hopper Glacier 
and  in  its  ice  it 
carries       thou- 
sands of  grass- 
hoppers      pre- 
served in  freez- 
ing condition  for  many  many  years  and  of  a  species  that 
is  now  extinct.     The  grasshoppers  that  have  been  pre- 
served in  this  curious  manner  are  of  a  species  that  were 
migratory     in     habit.       It    is    believed     that    centuries 
ago,     before    white    men     came    to     this    continent     a 
vast    horde    of    these    insects     were    flying    over    the 
mountains    at    a   high    altitude    when    they    encountered 
a  severely  cold  air  current.     The  low  temperature  killed 
the  grasshoppers  or  drove  them  to  an  alighting  place  and 
they  were  caught  in  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  glacier.    The 
glacier  with  three  smaller  ones  lies  in  a  huge  semi-circle 
extending  from  the  north  and  east  edge  of  Sawtooth  Peak 
to  Granite  Peak,  making  a  continuous  stretch  of  ice  over 
three  miles  in  length.     The  best  time  to  visit  the  glacier 
is  late  in  August,  just  before  the  new  snow  begins  to 
fall,  for  at  that  time  the  snow  of  the  preceding  winter  has 
melted  away,  exposing  the  caverns  and  crevices  where 

many  ice  for- 
mations can  be 
seen.  Granite 
Peak,  within 
the  Beartooth 
is  the  highest 
mountain  in  all 
Montana,  and 
is  12,950  feet 
above  the  sea. 
Other  high 
peaks  of  the 
area  are  Mt. 
Wood,  12,900 
feet  elevation ; 
Mystic  Moun- 
tain, 12,646 
feet;  M  t  . 
Hogue,  12,600, 
and  Mt.  Villa, 
12,700.    Mount 
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Bald,  Sawtooth,  Beartooth,  Castle  Rock,  Dewey  Moun- 
tain, Snow  Peak  and  many  other  high  points  in  the  range 
are  near  12,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Plenty  of  opportun- 
ity to  do  hard  climbs  is  offered  those  who  are  "keen  to 
reach  the  tops  of  peaks  that  mean  hard  hiking. 

All  of  the  principle  streams  of  the  Beartooth  head 
within  a  comparatively  few  miles  of  each  other  in  this 
rugged  region  of  peculiar  glaciers,  snow  fields  and  lakes. 
It  well  may  be  believed  that  the  scenic  values  found  in 
this  neighborhood  are  great 
and  that  one  seeking  the 
wildest  and  roughest  moun- 
tain lands  will  find  them 
here. 

Lakes  abound  in  alpine 
locations.  Goose,  Burke, 
Rock  Island,  Round,  Lady- 
of-the-Lake,  Kersey,  Wide- 
water,  Russell  and  Farley 
Lakes  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  that  nestle  in  settings 
of  spruce  and  fir  on  the 
sides  of  majestic  moun- 
tains. Fish  taken  from 
these  high  lakes  have  the 
snap  and  vim  to  put  up  a 
good  fight  and  the  flesh  is 
especially  delicious.  Good 
camp  grounds  are  found  at 
most  of  these  lakes  and  the 
whole  region  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  vacation 
grounds  to  be  found  in  the 
west. 

Only  a  few  of  the  many 
beautiful  and  interesting 
features  of  the  Beartooth 
can  be  told  here.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million 
acres  are  within  the  boun- 
dary of  this  Forest  and  each 
acre  has  some  new  inter- 
esting thing  to  offer  the 
visitor.  Most  interesting  of 
all,  this  whole  vast  play- 
ground is  open  to  recrea- 
tional use  by  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Per- 
haps an  urgent  invitation  to  visit  the  Beartooth  should 
be  extended  only  to  good  citizens,  for  good  citizens  do 
not  take  chances  with  forest  fires,  and  clean  their  camps 
when  they  leave. 

Hut  you  are  all  welcome  to  come  and  play  in  the  Bear- 
tooth National  Forest.  It  is  one  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty-three  great  play  areas  found  within  the  National 
Forests  which  you  own  equally  with  the  next  citizen.  Its 
streams,  peaks,  canyons  and  unusual  glaciers  belong  to 
the  public.    One  of  the  most  potent  services  which  a  forest 


can  render  to  it's  owners,  Uncle  Sam's  nephews  and  nieces, 
is  the  opportunity  for  play  out  of  doors.  So  it  is  but 
following  the  general  policy  of  the  entire  Forest  Service 
when  the  Beartooth  invites  you  to  come  out  in  the  wilds 
next  summer  and  get  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Grasshopper  Glacier  or  the  Mystic  Falls  or  climb  the 
craggy  head  of  Granite  or  Beartooth  Mountains. 

Do  you  long  for  a  country  where  towering  mountains 
look  on  glassy  lakes,  where  trails  lead  past  never  ceasing 

beauty,  where  the  meadows 
are  flecked  with  nodding 
flower  blooms  and  a  dash- 
ing cascade  or  murmuring 
stream  calls  welcome?  Do 
you  plan  your  vacation  next 
summer  to  visit  hotels  or  do 
you  think  of  waking  in  the 
morning  to  the  chatter  of  a 
pine  squirrel  or  pinon  jay, 
where  the  shelter  you  have 
lodged  in  during  the  night 
is  a  tent  carried  during  the 
day  on  the  back  of  horse  or 
your  own  shoulders,  where 
the  only  bed  you  may  know 
for  days  is  a  spruce  or  fir 
bough  mattress  and  your 
dining  room  is   the   whole 


top  of 


a  mountain  range? 


MYSTIC  FALLS,  A  SUPERB  SCENIC  VALUE  IN  THE  MOST  SCENIC 
OF  THE   BEARTOOTH   REGIONS 


If  you  have  the  desire  to 
step  off  the  beaten  paths  of 
travel,  to  camp  on  the  bank 
of  some  clear  stream  or 
mirror-like  lake,  to  see 
great  uncommercialized  rec- 
reation country  of  rugged 
National  Forest  play  areas 
you  can  make  no  mistake  in 
picking  on  the  Beartooth 
National  Forest  as  your 
next  vacation  land.  For 
there  beauty  is  as  wild  as 
the  breezes  that  sing  in  the 
spruce  boughs  and  God's 
handiwork,  in  all  its  un- 
trammeled  magnitude,  en- 
dows a  vacation  country  of  unsurpassed  appeal. 

This  is  your  introduction  to  the  Beartooth  National 
Forest.  Making  its  acquaintance  requires  your  presence 
there.  That  is  up  to  you;  so  if  your  next  vacation 
is  going  to  be  off  paths  that  are  over-well  trodden 
^and  in  the  land  of  the  Stillwater  River  or  Rose- 
bud Creeks  or  anywhere  in  the  Beartooth,  write  the 
District  Forester,  Missoula,  Montana,  or  to  the  Forest 
Supervisor,  Beartooth  National  Forest,  Billings,  Mon- 
tana, and  ask  where  to  go,  how  to  get  there,  and  what 
to  see,  in  more  detail  than  is  possible  here 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  HONORS  MEMORY  OF  HEROES 


A  N  impressive  ceremony  attended  the  planting  of  a 
-**-  Japanese  elm  tree  on  the  grounds  of  the  Congressional 
Library,  December  7,  placed  in  honor  of  the  four  men  from 
the  Library  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  World  War.  The 
men  were  Corporal  Charles  Edwin  Chambers,  Company 
C,  312th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  79th  Division;  Lieuten- 
ant Edward  Theodore  Comegys,  nth  Aero  Squadron; 
Corporal  Frank  Edward  Dunkin,  Company  I,  54th  United 
States  Infantry,  and  Corporal  John  Woodbury  Wheeler, 
Company  B,  104th  Field  Signal  Battalion,  29th  Division. 
The  Librarian,  Dr.  Putnam,  presided  at  the  exercises 
and  paid  high  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  men,  saying 


four  men,  but  also  of  the  cause  which  they  served.  It 
should  be  with  us  a  living  thing,  a  growing  thing.  It 
should  have  within  it  a  power  to  serve.  It  should  re- 
fresh and  invigorate  us  in  times  of  peace ;  it  should  steady 
us  and  give  us  faith  in  times  of  stress.  And  it  should  en- 
dure— to  the  lasting  profit  of  the  community  we  serve,  and 
of  that  everlasting  cause  which,  though  wars  may  cease, 
will  always,  in  some  form,  require  of  us  the  sacrifice  of 
self."  Appropriate  remarks  were  also  made  by  Repre- 
sentative Julius  Kahn,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs;  by  Colonel  E.  Lester  Jones,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  by  Captain 


Underu  jod  and  Underwood, 

MEMORIAL  TREE  PLANTING  AT  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY 

As  a  tribute  to  four  employes  who  died  in  the  World  War,  the  staff  of  the  Library  of  Congress  planted  a  memorial  tree  on  the  Library  grounds. 
The  librarian.  Dr.  Herbert  Putman,  who  presided  at  the  ceremonies,  is  shown  standing  on  the  platform. 


that  the  memorial  placed  for  them  there  on  the  Library 
grounds  was  most  fitting  and  that  "of  all  forms  of 
memorial  a  tree  is  the  most  symbolic.  It  is  a  living  thing. 
It  is  unselfish;  the  elements  that  it  draws  to  itself — 
warmth  of  the  sun,  moisture  of  earth  and  air — it  gives 
forth  again  in  beauty  and  in  protection.  We  plant  it,  not* 
to  bury  it,  but  to  enlarge  its  life  and  opportunity.  It 
is  to  grow, — in  stature,  in  vigor,  in  beauty,  in  service.  It 
is  to  endure, — not  merely  in  its  own  generation,  but  in 
the  later  generations  which  will  be  its  offspring.  So 
the  memory  which  it  holds  for  us :  the  memory  of  these 
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Garland  Powell,  who  commanded  the  Aero  Squadron  in 
which  Lieutenant  Comegys  first  served.  A  section  of  the 
Marine  Band  furnished  the  music  and  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  commanding  officer  of  Boiling  Field,  agroupof 
airplanes  flew  over  the  audience  during  the  exercises.  Dr. 
Putman  put  the  first  shovel  full  of  earth  about  the  rocks 
of  the  tree,  and  he  was  followed  by  Captain  Averill,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Library  Building  and  Grounds,  and 
members  of  the  staff  and  relatives  of  the  four  men.  The 
tree  has  been  registered  on  the  Honor  Roll  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association  by  Mr.   J.   Bentley  Mulford. 


NATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  R.  W.  SHUFELDT 

(WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR) 


NOT  long  ago  the  writer  was  in  conversation  with  a 
vigorous  young  man  who  had  traveled  very  exten- 
sively in  South  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  his  record  achievement  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
twice  walked  from  Cape  Town  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
He  had  gathered  a  mass  of  anthropological  notes  upon 
the  natives  he  had  come  in  contact  with — which,  indeed, 
had  been  his  main  object ;  but  beyond  this  he  had  made 
no  attempt  to  bring  back  any  results  obtained  by  his 
camera,  shedding  light  on  what  is  to  be   found  along 


Apart  from  such  instances  as  might  be  furnished  by 
world  travelers  of  other  countries,  no  end  could  be  sup- 
plied from  the  records  of  our  own  people — the  members 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association  forming  no  ex- 
ception; indeed,  such  records  are  annually  increasing 
since  the  extensive  introduction  of  the  automobile  into 
home  and  foreign  travel.  Many  of  these  travelers  com- 
mand unlimited  pecuniary  means,  together  with  all  sorts 
of  facilities ;  yet  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  them  what  a 
mass  of  information  they  might  gather,  which,  if  turned 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  SHELLS 

Figure  I    The  larger  shel.  i,  a  fine  exampie  „,  the  Sardonyx  Helmet  (C«*  Serosa,,  which  is  found  on  our  At.an.ic  Coast,  from  North  Carolina 

southward.    This  is  a  Kejr  West  specimen.  ^~o"u» 


other  lines  in  the  wonderful  countries  he  had  tramped 
over.  Especially  was  this  true  with  respect  to  the  fields 
of  zoology  and  botany.  This  is  but  a  single  example, 
chosen  to  illustrate  untold  thousands  of  others  similar 
to  it  in  all  respects.  One  young  man  of  the  writer's  own 
family  had  passed  over  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
miles  in  the  Orient— in  Japan  and  the  East  Indies,  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  and  across  an  utterly  unknown  part  of 
the  continental  island  of  Madagascar;  but  not  a  photo- 
graph had  he  made  of  any  of  the  rare  and  unknown 
plants  and  animals  he  met  with  in  these  extensive 
travels,  nor  any  notes  upon  their  habits.  His  Madagas- 
car collection  consisted  of  the  tail  of  a  common  lemur! 


over  to  scientific  descriptionists  on  their  return,  would 
prove  not  only  of  inestimable  value  to  various  depart- 
ments of  science,  but  would  greatly  redound  to  the  credit 
of  our  country,  and  stimulate  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation at  large.  Many  people  of  this  class  have  justly 
earned  the  name  of  "globe-trotters,"— and,  indeed,  they 
have  no  ambition  beyond  it.  They  travel  but  to  unload 
their  purses,  for  the  sake  of  saying  that  they  have  been 
here  or  there — and  thus  have  something  attached  to 
themselves  not  experienced  by  others.  Very  frequently 
these  others  have  failed  of  such  advantages  through  lack 
of  funds  and  opportunities;  though  had  they  enjoyed 
them,  they  would  have  given  something  to  the  world 
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worth  the  while.  Still  another  class  is  represented  by 
peqple  more  or  less  intelligent,  with  eyes,  and,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  observing.  When  such  return  to  their 
homes,  be  it  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  or 
some  other  city,  after  spending  months  in  the  unknown 


tion  envy,  associated  with  the  feeling  that  these  oppor- 
tunities, so  barren  of  final  results,  could  not  have  fallen 
to  them. 

Omitting,    perhaps,    one    or    two    subclasses    of    such 
travelers,    we    finally    meet    with    representatives    of    a 


parts  of  Thibet,  or  Borneo,  or  up  the  great  rivers  of  limited  group  that  are  worth  the  while — the  group  for 
South  America;  after  scrambling  through  the  forests  which  this  article  has  been  written.  Such  a  representa- 
of  Java  and  the  jungles  of  India,  or  rambling  along  the     tive  is  of  an  inquiring  mind ;   fearless  to  the  point  of 


shores  of  Formosa,  Java, 
or  Timor — in  recounting 
the  incidents  of  their  ex- 
plorations, ever  and  anon 
they  will  tell  of  some  re- 
markable butterfly  they  saw 
in  swarms  on  the  edge  of 
such  and  such  a  forest ;  a 
marvelous  shell  they  dis- 
covered on  such  and  such  a 
beach ;  or  a  most  wonderful 
bird  they  saw,  the  male  of 
which,  when  the  female  had 
laid  her  single  egg'  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree,  sealed  her 
up  in  the  cavity  with  mud, 
feeding  her  through  a  hole 
purposely  left  in  it,  until 
the  young  one  was  ready  to 
leave  the  nest.  At  this 
point  in  the  tale,  in  these 
days,  someone  present  nat- 
urally asks :  "Did  you  have 
your  camera  with  you?" 
Upon  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative — backed  by 
a  "why  ?" — the  interrogator 
will  have  very  good  reason 
for  inquiring  why  no  nega- 
tives were  made  of  all  these 
things,  when  it  was  possible 
to  do  so.  Usually  comes 
the  answer :  "Yes,  I  could 
have  taken  no  end  of  such 
photographs;  but  of  what 
use  would  they  have  been 
to  anyone  ?  Naturalists 
must  be  familiar  with  all 
such  things  by  this  time." 
This  is  far — very  far — 
from  the  truth  in  many, 
many  instances.  And,  while 
naturalists  may  possess  the 

fact  or  facts  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  this  or  of  that — 
bird,  bat,  or  butterfly — they  only  too  frequently  have 
no  photographic  pictures  illustrating  its  appearance  in 
its  natural  habitat,  and  the  character,  in  some  instances, 
of  its  actual  environment.  Intelligent  travelers  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  every  possible  opportunity  their 
various  journeyings  have  offered  them,  turn  from  such 
people  with  a  deep  sense  of  disappointment,  not  to  men- 


.: 


JACK-IN-THE-FULPIT  AS  IT  GROWS 

Figure  2.  Often  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  a  flower 
growing  in  the  shady  woods.  In  this  picture  is  shown  the  exact 
appearance  of  a  plant   taken   in   such  a  situation. 


recklessness;  an  intelligent 
observer — indeed,  he  pos- 
sesses all  those  mental  and 
physical  requirements  and 
traits  of  character,  found 
in  explorers  of  little-known 
parts  of  the  world,  that 
make  for  success  and 
achievements,  and  that 
finally  materialize  in  the 
form  of  results  bringing 
the  most  good  to  the  great- 
est number  of  people.  When 
such  a  person,  armed  with 
the  proper  equipment  for 
taking  serviceable  photo- 
graphic pictures,  meets  with 
some  interesting  flower, 
plant,  or  tree,  in  the  far- 
off  wilds  in  the  least  travel- 
ed parts  of  the  world,  he 
sees  to  it  that  he  secures  a 
negative  of  it,  as  good  a  one 
as  he  could  possibly  make 
under  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  discovery  of  the 
specimen. 

Travelers  of  this  class 
are  often  of  a  receptive 
order,  and  more  than  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  the  kind 
of  knowledge  of  field  pho- 
tography which  will  enable 
them  to  make  negatives, 
prints  from  which  will  con- 
stitute positive  contribu- 
tions to  science,  to  popular 
literature  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  average  reader, 
or  for  authoritative  text- 
books, to  be  used  in  the 
class-rooms  of  schools  and 
colleges.  Now,  there  are 
a  great  many  points  that  the  photographer  of  plant  and 
animal  life  in  the  field  must  know  and  master  before  he 
can  command  a  class  of  pictures  that  will  be  of  value 
and  use  in  the  quarters  above  enumerated. 

Perhaps  the  least  successful  person  in  work  of  this 
class  is  he  who  believes  he  possesses  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  all  that  is  required ;  who  thinks  that  all  one  has 
to  do  to  get  a  picture  is  to  point  one's  camera  at  the 
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animal  to  be  taken,  then  to  focus  and  touch  the  button. 
This  is  the  class  that  goes  "snap-shotting"  through  the 
jungles  and  forests,  under  the  impression  that  a  "snap- 
shot" is  the  whole  thing  and  the  best  that  any  one  can 
do.  This  idea  is  very  wide  of  the  mark,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on.  To  be  sure,  now  and  then — perhaps  one 
in  thirty — a  scientist  or  scientific  illustrator  may  be  able 
to  use  such  a  result,  but  rarely  oftener.  Our  "snap-shot" 
photographer,  in  a  little-known  country,  may,  on  some 
occasion,  meet  with  a  gorgeous  butterfly  resting  on  a 
rare  and  beautiful  flower,  a  good  photograph  of  either  of 
which  would  constitute  a  positive  contribution  to  pic- 
torial biology.  He  levels  his  camera  at  it,  focuses,  presses 
the  button,  and  takes  up  his  way  again^  flattering  himself 
that  he  has  a  picture  that  will  cause  science  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  Well,  he  may  have,  or  he  may  not;  the 
chances  are,  if  he  has  had  no  instruction  in  such  matters, 
that   the  photograph  he  will  get  on  his   return  to  base 


instantaneous  work  is  absolutely  essential.  One  camera 
may  be  a  very  small  one,  to  be  used  for  a  class  of  sub- 
jects that  will  bear  enlargement,  while  the  other  should 
be  at  least  six  and  a  half  by  eight  and  a  half  for  sub- 


BUMBLEBEES   AND  HORSE   MINT 

Figure  3.  A  District  of  Columbia  specimen  of  Horse  Mint,  and  an 
exceptionally  fine  one.  Photography  does  not  do  it  full  justice,  as 
it  is  an  extremely  showy  plant. 

within   the   realm   of  civilization   will  not   be   worth   the 
paper  it  is  printed  on. 

Very  frequently  an  unsuitable  camera  and  accessories 
are  selected  by  the  traveler  for  such  work;  but  this  is  a 
subject  which  the  limitations  of  space  will  allow  of  but 
scant  treatment.  If  circumstances  admit  of  it,  it  is  best 
to  }>c  provided  with  two  cameras,  and  both  must  be  the 
best  of  their  kind  to  be  found  in  the  market;  in  fact,  one 
should  be  supplied  with  only  the  best  of  everything,  in 
order  to  secure  results  at  all  worth  while.     Material  for 


BLOSSOM  OF  THE  POPLAR  TREE 

Figure  4.  This  flower  has  been  posed  so  as  to  exhibit  almost  its  entire 
structure.  Large  tropical  orchids  and  other  showy  flowers  can  readily 
be  shown  in  this  way.  A  small  piece  of  pure  white  cardboard  answers 
for  a  background. 


jects  demanding  a  sharp  negative  of  a  larger  size,  where 
enlargement  is  undesirable  or  fatal  to  the  requirements. 
For  the  traveler,  films  are  far  and  away  ahead  of  dry 
plates,  as  the  latter  are  very  likely  to  be  broken ;  besides, 
films  weigh  much  less,  and  take  up  far  less  room. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  our  world  traveler  is  passing 
through  the  forests,  or  over  the  open  country  of  some 
little-known  part  of  the  globe.  He  may  be  on  foot;  he 
may  be  transported  through  the  aid  of  native  convey- 
ances ;  or  fortune  may  have  helped  him  to  command  a 
serviceable  automobile.  Then  the  questions  present  them- 
selves to  him :  What  is  it  that  you  want  me  to  photo- 
graph for  you,  and  how  am  I  to  go  about  it?  Do  you 
want  people?  No;  leave  that  to  the  ethnologist  and  to 
the  student  of  races.  Moreover,  the  field  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  worked,  and  science  is  in  possession  of   an 
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AN   ORCHID   THAT   LACKS  A  SPUR 

Figure  5.  These  arc  the  seed  pods  of  tb,e  plant  known  as  Adam  and  Eve 
(Aplectrum  hyemale),  its  tuberous  roots  growing  in  pairs.  It  grows  in  the 
woods  of  the  Middle   Atlantic  States. 


enormous  number  of  photographic  pictures  along  such 
lines.  Views?  Villages  and  cities,  customs,  industries, 
and  all  such  things  ?  No ;  none  of  these.  You  will  have 
no  time  for  such  work ;  and  every  bit  of  material  you 
have  with  you  will  be  needed  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
what  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  paragraphs,  which 
is  to  obtain  photographs,  of  an  up-to-date  sort,  of  all 
botanical  and  biological  subjects,  such  as  will  be  welcomed 
by  science;  such  as  can  be  employed  in  literature,  and 


used  in  school  and  college  text-books  for  the  instruction 
of  our  students  of  all  ages  and  classes. 

The  botanical  subjects  will  consist  of  scientifically 
photographed  trees  and  shrubs  as  they  grow,  singly,  and 
in  forests ;  flowers  and  their  parts — as  leaves,  roots,  and 
fruits ;  in  fact,  anything  that  falls  within  the  realm  of 
botany,  as  that  science  is  now  restricted.  Brief  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  best  to  do  this  will  be  given  further  on. 
In  the  plant  and  animal  worlds  there  are  a  great  many 
minute  f orms  that  the  traveler  could  also  obtain ;  but  we 
must  pass  by  such  as  these  on  the  present  occasion.  How- 
ever, should  he  possess  any  special  knowledge  in  those 
fields,  good  photographs  of   forms  he  may  meet   with 


FLOWERS,  LEAVES  AND  ROOT 

Figure  6.  Roots  of  plants  may  only  be  studied  satisfactorily  by  pulling 
them  up  and  carefully  washing  them.  When  possible,  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  include  them  in  the  photograph  of  the  plant  to  which  they  belong. 


will,  of  a  certainty,  be  most  welcome,  especially  if  accom- 
panied by  reliable  notes  and  dates;  indeed,  full  notes 
should  be  made  to  accompany  every  photograph  obtained, 
be  the  subject  what  it  may.  These  notes  should  aim  to 
be  of  the  greatest  accuracy  and  made  in  black  lead  pencil, 
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in  a  serviceable  blank  book 
of  a  kind  best  able  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  climate 
and  traveling;  they  cannot 
be  too  full,  and  must  be 
legible  to  a  fault.  Exact 
dates,  time  of  day,  and 
localities,  are  essential ; 
form  and  color  in  life  or 
thereafter  must  invariably 
be  recorded.  This  not  only 
refers  to  flowers  and  other 
parts  of  plants  and  trees, 
but  to  the  fleshy  parts  of 
mammals,  eyes,  bills,  feet, 
hair,  and  similar  struc- 
tures. If  weights  can  be 
obtained,  make  records  of 
these  likewise,  while  full 
measurements  (in  the  me- 
tric   system)    must    be    taken    down    in    all    instances. 

In  the  case  of  animals  of  various  kinds,  brief  notes 
on  habits  are  also  important  and  add  value  to  your  photo- 
graphs. All  such  data  can  be  closed  by  a  few  paragraphs 
of  "Remarks,"  in  which  may  be  written  out  points  not 
covered  by  any  of  the 
above  requirements — as  the 
number  of  negatives  se- 
cured, rarity  or  abundance 
of  the  subject  photo- 
graphed, if  specimens  were 
obtained,  and  so  on. 

In  matters  of  form  and 
color,  many  marvelous 
shells  are  to  be  found  in 
various  countries,  espe- 
cially in  the  East  Indies, 
and  in  the  tropics  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Unless 
the  traveler  is  devoting 
himself  to  the  collecting  of 
these,  their  weight  becomes 
a  very  serious  thing  to  be 
considered,  and  it  does  not 
take  long  to  fill  many  trunks 
with  them.  Hence  it  will 
be  appreciated  that  good 
photographs  of  rare  or  un- 
described  shells  become 
both  valuable  and  interest- 
ing material  for  the  ex- 
plorer to  obtain.  These 
can  be  photographed  either 
indoor-  or  out.  Any  white 
material  will  make  a  back- 
ground for  them,  and  they 
may  be  taken  natural  size. 
I  f  photographed  out-of- 
doors,    it    is    well    to    use 


ONE  OF  OUR  BIGGEST  GRASSHOPPERS 

Figure  7.     Pictures  like   this  one  can  only   be   secured  by   using  a  white 
background    and    selecting   a   perfectly    sound    and   healthy   insect. 


LEAVES  OF  THE  WILD  GRAPE-VINE 

Figure  8.  A  fine  "six-spot  beetle"  is  resting  on  the  upper  leaf  of  this 
grape-vine  found  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  It  is  an  insect  very 
partial  to  this  vine.  It  is  also  called  the  Spotted  Pelidnota  (Pelidnota 
punctata). 


some  white  surface,  such  as 
a  big  sheet  of  white  paper, 
to  throw  light  upon  them 
from  the  opposite  side  of 
its  source;  while  an  um- 
brella, or  any  other  conven- 
ient thing  of  the  kind, 
should  be  held  over  them  at 
the  time  the  exposure  is 
made,  to  do  away  with  the 
high-lights  on  their  glossy 
surfaces.  As  in  the  case 
of  photographing  anything, 
living  or  dead,  in  taking 
shells  much  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  specimens  are 
taken.  First  we  aim  to 
show  the  chief  characters  of 
the  shell,  and  next  to  secure 
an  artistic  and  pleasing  result.  The  two  shells  here 
shown  in  Figure  I  will  illustrate  these  two  points ;  they 
were  photographed  natural  size;  lighted  as  suggested 
above,  and  their  essential  characters  made  distinctly  evi- 
dent.    Had  an  expert  conchologist  never  seen  either  of 

these  shells,  upon  seeing 
this  photograph  of  them,  he 
could  instantly  tell  what  the 
parts  not  in  view  were  like. 
This  is  a  great  secret,  and 
it  requires  not  a  little  ex- 
perience to  carry  out  suc- 
cessfully in  any  particular 
instance.  The  record  for 
these  two  shells  might  be 
completed  by  a  photograph 
of  the  place  where  they 
were  collected. 

Many  of  the  principles 
applying  to  the  photogra- 
phy of  shells  hold  true  in 
the  case  of  flowers.  With 
them,  however,  it  is  far 
more  important  to  secure 
the  specimens  in  situ  in  na- 
ture, and  this  will  frequent- 
ly require  all  the  experience 
and  skill  the  traveler  com- 
mands. A  fairly  good  re- 
sult is  shown  in  Figure  2, 
it  being  the  photograph  of 
a  Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  taken 
in  a  swamp,  on  a  gray  day, 
with  but  little  light  to  help 
out.  Considering  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  was 
obtained,  it  is  a  good  pic- 
ture. Were  it  a  rare 
orchid,  photographed  in  ari 
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unknown  part  of  the  world,  what  a  prize  the  traveler 
would  have  to  bring  home,  and  what  interest  it  would 
excite  among  botanists ! 

In  photographing  delicate  flowers  like  the  Horse-mint 
(Fig.  3),  we  apply  the  same  principles  set  forth  in  the 


THE  SPINY  LIZARD  OF  AUSTRALIA 

Figure  9.  Many  curious  animals  are  found  in  Australia,  and  this  is  one 
of  them.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Moloch  or  Mountain  Devil.  One  would 
hardly  suspect  this  of  being  a  dead  specimen,  and  it  is  a  good  example 
of   what    may    be    done    with    such    material    by    the    aid    of    the    camera. 

case  of  the  shells,  although  flowers  constitute  far  more 
difficult  subjects  to  deal  with,  as  many  of  them  wilt  as 
soon  as  gathered.  To  obtain  the  correct  point  of  view 
demands  long  study  and  experience;  and  the  traveler 
must  be  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  color-screen,  in  as 
much  as  he  is  not  likely  to  have  orthochromatic  plates 
with  him. 

When  properly  taken,  large  and  showy  flowers  are 
beautiful  photographs  for  the  traveler  to  bring  back  with 
him ;  and  when  they  are  rare  or  unknown,  he  will  be 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  interest  they  will  excite  in 
many  quarters.  They  may  be  so  photographed  as  to  ex- 
hibit nearly  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  structure,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  one  here  shown  in  Figure  4,  which  is-  a 
blossom  of  our  Poplar  Tree,  so  familiar  to  most  of  us  in 
the  Eastern  States. 

In  the  case  of  some  plants,  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
show  the  roots  when  possible,  and  to  pose  at  least  one 
leaf,  in  that  its  form  may  be  shown,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Aquatic  Joint  Weed  in  Figure  6;  this  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant, and  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind.  Often,  when 
pictures  are  taken  from  the  wrong  point  of  view,  they 
are  not  only  useless  and  inartistic,  but  of  little  value  to 


students  and  botanists.  American  Forestry  has  pub- 
lished many  an  excellent  example  of  how  to  obtain  suc- 
cessful photographs  of  plants  growing  in  their  natural 
habitat.  Such  pictures  are  frequently  of  great  value ; 
and  the  more  the  traveler  secures,  the  better — the  subjects 
representing  intelligent  results.  And  think  for  an  in- 
stant what  one  hundred  such  as  is  here  shown  in  Figure  4 
would  mean,  obtained  in  the  heart  of  New  Guinea! 
As  a  rule,  all  sorts  of  insects  are   far  more  difficult 


A  GREAT  INSECT  PEST 

Figure  10.  Here  we  have  a  good  view  of  one  of  the  greatest  insect  pests 
in  the  United  States,  the  tent  caterpillar,  full-grown,  with  three  of  the 
white  cocoons  this  species  makes.  The  beetle  is  one  of  the  "searchers," 
and  preys  on   caterpillars. 

subjects  to  secure  good  photographs  of  than  are 
flowers,  while  they  are  equally  interesting  and  valu- 
able. The  difficulties  are  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  pose  them  properly  in  order  to  get  the 
best  scientific  photographs.  Then  their  being  generally 
alive,  their  movements  are  often  difficult  to  deal  with. 
and  those  movements  are  of  so  many  kinds.  Often 
caterpillars  will  not  remain  quiet  for  an  instant ;  grass- 
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hoppers  eternal- 
ly move  their 
antennas  to  and 
fro ;  large  moths 
and  some  but- 
terflies vibrate 
their  wings  for 
as  much  as 
twenty  minutes 
at  a  time,  and 
beetles  "walk 
out  of  the  pic- 
ture" without  so 
much  as  asking 
your  permission. 
Still,  with  pa- 
tience and  prac- 
tice you  will  of- 
ten obtain  fine 
results,  and  com- 
mand prizes 
which  it  surely 
will  be  a  great 
s  a  t  i  sfaction  to 
have  s  e  c  u  red. 

Occasionally  you  may  "kill  two  birds  with  one  stone" 
and  get  a  photograph  giving  an  excellent  picture  of  some 
desirable  insect,  resting  on  a  plant,  or  on  part  of  one, 
of  equal  value  to  science.  A  good  example  of  this  is 
here  shown  in  Figure  5.  Note  how  a  direct  lateral  view 
of  the  grasshopper  was  obtained,  and  that  it  shows  not 
the  slightest  movement,  especially  in  the  delicate 
antennae  that  projects  from  between  the  eyes.  The 
negative  from  which  this  illustration  was  made  gives 
this  insect  the  size  of   life.     Should   the  plant  be  one 
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A  DIFFICULT  SUBJECT 

Figure   II      The  Blue-tailed  Skink  is  one  of  our  American  Lizarls,   an   extremely   difficult   species   to  photograph  when   alive  on 

account    of   the    lightning  rapidity   of    its   movements. 

upon  which  the  insect  feeds,  so  much  the  better,  for  this 
adds  greatly  to  its  value.  Figure  8  offers  an  excellent 
example  of  this,  where  we  note  our  common  grape- 
vine beetle — the  six-spot  Pelidnota — on  the  leaf  of  a 
grape-vine,  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  this  combina- 
tion. With  the  proper  requirements  at  hand,  and 
with  patience  and  skill,  the  same  result  could  have 
been  attained  in  the  heart  of  a  Brazilian  forest— and 
the  beetle  and  plant,  upon  a  leaf  of  which  the  insect 
is  resting,  might  both  have  been  totally  new  to  science. 


STELLION  LIZARD 


Figure   12.    These  big,  sluggish   lizards  offer  easy   subjects  for  the  experienced   photographer,  but   their  pictures  are   none  the   less   valuable  on    that 
account.     This  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Stellion  of  A'.ia   (Agama  stetlio).    These  lizards  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  cold. 
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The  uninformed  traveler  has  passed  by  thousands  of  such 
subjects  in  the  tangled  jungles  of  but  little-known  lands. 
By  using  a  small  piece  of  white  paper,  or,  indeed,  any 
light  colored  material,  an  insect  may  be  photographed 
"in  the  clear,"  as  is  here  shown  in  Figure  7,  which  is  an 
excellent  photograph  of  the  female  of  our  well-known 


THE  SPARROW  HAWK 

Figure  13.  This  species  of  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  smaller  American 
falcons  is  readily  tamed,  and  makes  a  very  gentle  and  interesting  pet. 
The  writer  had  this  specimen  for  quite  a  long  time. 

American  Locust,  taken  shortly  after  its  capture,  and 
perfect  in  the  matters  of  health  and  structure. 

From  such  results  as  these,  and  through  the  advantage 
gained  by  actual  experience,  the  traveler  may  soon  acquire 
the  skill  necessary  to  obtain  photographs  of  insects  in 
their  natural  habitats.  A  good  example  of  such  work 
is  also  shown  in  Figure  10,  which  is  of  a  common  beetle 
and  a  caterpillar. 

When  we  come  to  fish— or,  in  fact,  to  any  forms  that 
live  under  water,  including  such  forms  as  the  lobster 
and  its  kind — the  portable  aquarium  is  a  very  desirable 
accessory.  A  small  treatise  might  be  written  on  the 
photography  of  living  fishes  in  their  natural  element 
— in  fact,  the  writer  was  the  first  in  this  country  to 
succeed  in  such  experiments  (United  States  Fish  Com- 


mission, 1898),  and  he  has  contributed  to  magazines  and 
scientific  journals  quite  a  number  of  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject. Should  the  explorer  or  all-around  traveler  fail 
in  the  use  of  the  small,  portable  aquarium,  photographs 
of  dead  fish,  when  properly  taken  against  light-colored 
backgrounds,  are  very  acceptable.  One  must  be  careful 
to  spread  the  tail  and  fins  in  a  normal  manner,  in  that 
their  form  and  structure  may  be  readily  appreciated.  Full 
notes  ought  invariably  to  be  made  on  fishes,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  habitat,  size,  colors,  sex  (if  possible), 
and  weight. 

With  respect  to  turtles,  and  to  more  or  less  similarly 
formed  creatures,  it  is  quite  necessary,  whenever  possi- 
ble, to  make  two  photographs  of  the  animal,  for  the 
reason  that  the  views  from  above  and  below  are  so 
utterly  different.     There  are  some  wonderful  turtles  in 


BIRDS'    NESTS   ARE    EXCELLENT   SUBJECTS 

Figure  14.  Our  Redwing  Blackbird  often  builds  its  nest  as  here  shown, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  it  may  be  seen  in  nature  a  considerable 
distance  away.  The  eggs  are  very  beautiful,  being  a  pale  blue,  with 
curious,  irregular  and  eccentric  line-markings  in  black.  Such  a  picture 
is  as  good  as  having  the  nest  at  hand,  as  every  detail  of  its  structure 
is  shown. 

tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  only  a  few  of  which 
have  been  photographed  in  life — particularly  in  their 
native  haunts. 

Lizards  constitute  another  class  of  which  we  stand 
much  in  need  of  good  photographs— of  living  specimens 
preferably,  but  of  rare,  dead  ones  in  the  event  of  live 
ones  being  unobtainable.    A  little  while  ago,  Mr.  Dudley 
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Le  Souef,  Director  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Mel- 
bourne, sent  the  writer  a  dried  specimen  of  that  most 
remarkable  lizard  of  Australia  known  as  the  Moloch  or 
Mountain  Devil.  It  had  been  dried  in  a  most  natural 
attitude,  after  having  been  taken  out  of  the  alcohol  where- 
in it  had  been  kept  for  many  years.-  So  natural  was  its 
pose,  that  the  making  of  a  photograph  was  at  once  sug- 
gested, and  it  is  here  reproduced  in  Figure  9  as  an 
admirable  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  dried 
specimen  of  an  interesting  lizard  from  far-off  Australia. 
Of  course,  living  lizards  make  much  better  pictures,  but 
some  of  them  are  by  no  means  easy  subjects  to  photo- 
graph. When  sluggish  and  gentle,  as  the  foreign  speci- 
men here  shown  in  Figure  12,  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered are  by  no  means  great;  and  after  one  becomes 


A  GROUND  SQUIRREL 

Figure  15.  We  have  here  a  photograph  of  a  dead  animal  of  no  great 
size.  Had  the  specimen  been  a  rare  one  or  an  undescribed  species, 
such  a  photograph  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  and  value  to  science. 
It  exhibits  nearly  all  the  external  characters  of  the  animal — as  pelage, 
tail,  feet  and  general  form,  together  with  the  type  of  head  and  its 
general  parts. 

a  little  expert,  the  making  of  a  negative  is  but  a  matter 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Some  travelers  prefer  to 
pack  their  exposed  films  in  a  suitable  box,  and  develop 
them  on  their  return  to  civilization ;  but  this,  however,  is 
frequently  a  dangerous  practice,  and  reminds  one  of  a 


distinguished  traveler  who  spent  three  years  in  unex- 
plored Africa.  He  had  upwards  of  300  exposed  films 
of  localities,  natives,  animals,  etc.,  when  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  the  custom  officers,  although  implored  to 
desist,  opened  them  all  in  a  light  room  "to  make  sure 
that  there  was  no  smuggling  going  on !" 

In  Figure  11   is  presented  a  photograph  of  a  living 
lizard;  it  is  taken  in  a  very  natural  pose  on  a  light- 


SOUTH   AMERICAN  MARMOSET 

Figure  16.  Dead  animals  may  often  be  photographed  in  such  attitudes 
as  to  simulate  the  living  species.  Here  is  a  good  example  of  such  a 
feat.  The  Marmoset  is  one  of  a  group  of  small  mammals  related  to 
the  monkeys. 

colored  rock,  and  distinctly  shows  nearly  all  of  its 
characters,  particularly  the  form,  markings,  feet  and 
proportions.  As  a  rule,  such  pictures  can  only  be  secured 
indoors  under  favorable  conditions,  as  these  lizards  are 
very  timid,  easily  startled,  and  extremely  difficult  to 
recover  if  they  once  get  away.  Other  forms,  like  some 
of  the  iguanas,  are  quite  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and  offer 
no  special  difficulty  to  the  explorer. 

When  we  come  to  birds,  the  chances  are  that  the  world 
traveler  will  not  secure  many  photographs  of  them,  al- 
though an  attempt  should  be  made  to  do  so  whenever  a 
good  opportunity  presents  itself.  Many  seafowl  are 
readily  photographed,  as  they  exhibit  but  little  fear  of 
man  in  countries  rarely  visited.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  excellent  enlargements  are  easily  made 
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from  negatives  of  very  small  size.  Good  photographs  of 
birds'  nests  are  often  of  great  interest  and  prized  by 
the  ornithologist.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  correct 
point  of  view  is  selected  from  which  to  photograph  them, 
not  only  to  give  the  form  of  the  nest,  but  what  is  in  it, 
be  it  the  eggs  or  the  young  of  the  builder.  Figure  14  is 
the  nest  of  the  Redwing  Blackbird,  and  demonstrates  the 
above  points  very  well ;  it  was  secured  in  Virginia  by  the 
writer.  All  sorts  of  nests  are  constructed  by  birds,  and 
a  collection  of  good  photographs  of  them  are  well  worth 
the  while.  There  are  communal  nests,  where  many  indi- 
viduals build  and  occupy  it  in  common ;  large  nests  built 
entirely  of  mud,  as  by  some  of  the  birds  of  Australia; 
while  others  make  no  nest  at  all,  but  lay  their  eggs  right 
on  the  ground  or  sand. 

When  birds  are  captured  and  become  more  or  less 
tame,  beautiful  photographs  may  be  obtained  of  them  in- 
doors, and  some  of  the  writer's  best  results  have  been 
secured  in  this  way,  as  may  be  appreciated  by  referring 
to  Figure  13,  which  offers  a  picture  of  our  handsome 
little  Sparrow-hawk  of  Eastern  United  States.  In  little- 
frequented  countries  it  will  often  be  seen  that  the  natives 
have  captured  various  species  of  birds  found  in  them, 
and  keep  them  about  their  habitations.  As  a  rule,  no 
trouble  is  experienced  in  obtaining  photographs  of  these, 
especially  if  one  has  the  faculty  of  easily  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  the  natives  and  getting  them  interested. 
When  the  writer  was  in  Zuni  a  number  of  years  ago,  he 
noticed  that  those  Indians  had  captive  eagles,  and  there 


was  no  trouble  at  all  in  getting  photographs  of  them,  as 
they  were  kept  in  the  open  and  very  tame. 

Should  the  explorer  be  detained  for  any  length  of  time 
among  little-known  natives,  in  a  country  of  which  scarcely 
anything  is  known,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  have 
some  obliging  member  of  the  tribe,  for  the  gift  of  a 
very  trifling  object,  go  and  capture  some  of  the  birds 
for  him.  The  eminent  traveler  and  naturalist,  the  late 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  often  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
beautiful  birds  of  paradise  in  this  way,  and  his  account 
of  it  in  his  charming  work  on  the  Malay  Archipelago 
gives  vivid  description  of  how  he  accomplished  it. 

Passing  to  mammals,  the  rules  and  aims  already  point- 
ed out  above  are  found  to  be  equably  applicable  to  them. 
The  chances  are,  however,  that  one  will  see  a  far  greater 
number  of  these  dead,  than  is  the  case  with  some  other 
forms.  Still,  if  properly  photographed,  pictures  of  dead 
mammals,  particularly  should  they  be  rare  species,  are  of 
value  to  science.  The  little  ground  squirrel  here  shown 
in  Figure  15  shows  very  well  how  to  pose  a  small  dead 
mammal  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  the  majority  of  its 
external  characters  and  general  appearance.  Any  mam- 
malogist  could  identify  this  species  from  such  a  picture, 
if  the  traveler's  notes  give  the  locality  where  it  occurred, 
the  color,  size,  and  so  on.  In  Figure  16  we  have  a  dead 
Marmoset,  a  photograph  which  the  writer  made  of  one 
of  these  interesting  little  monkeys  that  died  in  captivity. 
It  was  taken  in  that  the  curious  form  of  its  ear  might 
be  studied. 


FOREST  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 


THAT  there  is  a  growing  realization  of  the  need  for 
adequately  manned  and  thoroughly  equipped  forest 
experiment  stations  in  the  important  forest  regions  of 
the  country  is  shown  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  the 
following  bills  providing  for  such  stations  are  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress : 

For  a  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  S.  3822 
and  H.  R.  12,188,  introduced  by  Senator  Keyes  and 
Mr.  Wason,  respectively. 

For  an  Appalachian  Station,  S.  3558  and  H.  R.  11,336, 
introduced  by  Senator  Overman  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

For  a  Southern  Station,  S.  3946  and  S.  461 1,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Fletcher  and  Senator  Ransdell. 

For  a  Lake  States  Station,  S.  3640  and  H.  R.  11,717, 
introduced  by  Senator  Nelson  and  Mr.  Carss. 

For  a  Colorado  Station,  S.  4676  and  H.  R.  14,477,  *"" 
troduced  by  Senator  Phipps  and  Mr.  Timberlake. 

For  an  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  S.  4776,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Ashurst. 

For  a  California  Station,  S.  3741  and  H.  R.  12,483,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Johnson  and  Mr.  Osborne. 

For  a  Pacific  Northwest  Station,  S.  4703,  introduced 
by  Senator  McNary. 

Of  these  bills,  those  for  the  Colorado,  Arizona,  and 
Pacific  Northwest  Stations  and  Senator  Ransdell's  bill 
for  a  Southern  Experiment  Station  have  been  intro- 
duced since  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress.    In  addition  to  these  specific  bills  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture,  in  his  appropriation  estimates  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  has  requested  an  increase  of  $105,000  in 
the  appropriation  for  forest  investigations,  a  large  part 
of  which  would  be  available  for  experiment  station  work, 
although  the  total  amount  requested  would  fall  far  short 
of  financing  adequately  a  station  in  each  of  the  impor- 
tant forest  regions  of  the  country.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  annual  report  for  1920,  has  also 
emphasized  very  strongly  the  need  for  thorough-going 
investigations  as  a  basis  for  forest  management.  His 
statement  on  this  point  is  as  follows : 

"Full  productiveness  of  our  forests  can  not  be  secured 
without  full  information  regarding  the  means  of  con- 
trolling their  growth.  Unfortunately,  at  a  time  when 
better  knowledge  is  particularly  urgent,  the  machinery 
for  obtaining  it  has  been  seriously  curtailed  as  the  result 
of  decreased  appropriations.  One  consequence  of  this 
has  been  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  forest  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  West,  at  which  many  of  the  most 
important  investigations  were  centered.  The  number  of 
these  stations  should  be  increased,  not  reduced.  They 
are  as  necessary  to  forestry  as  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  are  to  progress  in  agriculture,  and  there 
should  be  at  least  one  Station  in  each  of  the  main  forest 
regions  of  the  country.  Economic  studies  dealing  with 
the  prospective  requirements  of  the  various  industries, 
and,  in  general,  with  the  demands  which  the  forests  of  the 
country  should  be  prepared  to  meet,  also  are  essential. 


WINTER  WALKS  IN  THE  WOODS 
SLEEPY  HOLLOW  AT  TARRYTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

BY  J.  OTIS  SWIFT 

(WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR) 


FOLLOWING  THE  BROOK  THROUGH   MORE   LAUREL  HAUNTED   WOODS   WE    COME   TO    THE 
SHORE  OF  ITS  SOURCE— POCANTICO  LAKE 


THERE  is  no  spot  in  the  lower  Hudson  River  Valley 
having  greater  fascination  to  the  well-read  Ameri- 
can than  Sleep  Hollow,  just  above  Tarry  town.  It 
is  also  full  of  interest  to  the  naturalist  and  the  lover  of 
out-of-doors  things.  Almost  every  tree,  shrub  and  plant 
to  be  found  in 
this  section 
grows  in  the 
forest  of  the 
mystic  Hollow. 
It  is  frequent- 
ed by  nature- 
lovers,  pedes- 
trians and  trav- 
elers, who  reach 
it  easily  from 
New  York  by 
train,  automo- 
bile, or  a- foot. 
Every  inch  of 
its  story  — 
haunted  farm 
land,  woods  and 
field  is  historic, 
and  its  very 
atmosphere  is 
suggestive  of 
dreams. 

Come  with 
me  this  winter 
morning  along 
the  old  Albanv 
Post  road  from 
Has  tings-on- 
Hudson.andwe 
will  explore  it. 
As  we  go  down 
into  the  Hol- 
low from  Tar- 
rytown,  the  first 
thing  that  at- 
tracts is  the 
Headless 
Horseman 
Bridge  where, 
the  morning 
after     Ichabod 

Crane's  famous  ride,  as  told  by  Washington  Irving,  his 
horse  was  found  without  saddle,  the  bridle  under  his 
feet,  and  the  hat  of  the  unfortunate  Ichabod  beside  a 
shattered  pumpkin.  The  old  wooden  bridge  has  been 
replaced  with  a  beautiful  memorial  structure,  a  gift  of 
William  Rockefeller,  who  lives  in  the  neighborhood.    To 


SILVERY    BEECHES 


GUARD    THE    PATH 
DREAMED    OF 


the  west  of  the  bridge,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Post  Road, 
or  Broadway,  is  Philipse  Castle,  erected  as  early  as  1683, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pocantico  Brook  by  Frederick 
Philipse,  the  early  Dutch  settler,  who  acquired  all  the 
land  lying  between  Spuyten  Duyvel  and  Croton  Point, 

erected  Flypse 
Manor,  and 
became  its  first 
lord.  Oppo- 
site Flypse-his- 
Castle  and 
above  the  point 
where-  the 
limped  Pocan- 
tico  Brook 
glides  under  the 
Headless 
Horseman 
bridge  stands 
an  old  Dutch 
church  with  the 
low  mounds  and 
crumbling  head 
stones  marking 
the  last  resting 
place  of  the 
friends  and 
n  e  i  g  hbors  of 
Brom  Bones, 
B  a  1 1  a  s  Van 
Tassel,  and  the 
beauteous 
Katrina  Van 
Tassel.  The 
1  i  ttle  stone 
church  is  in 
keeping  with 
the  monuments 
with  their 
Dutch  legends. 
Farther  up  the 
hillside  in 
Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery, 
among  the 
tombs  of  latter 
day  residents 
grave  of  Wash- 


WHERE    POOR     ICHABOD    CRANE    WALKED    AND 
THE    LOVELY    KATRINA 


and  millionaires  of  the  section,   is  the 
ington  Irving  himself. 

Down  through  the  hidden  ravine  on 
the  cemetery  Pocantico  Brook  tumbles, 
gles  over  the  dam  beside  which  Ichabod  used  to  walk 
and  dream  of  Katrina,  and   where  stood  the  old  mill 


the  east  line  of 
laughs  and  gur- 
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OVER  SUCH  A  QUAINT  OLD   FASHIONED   WOODEN    BRIDGE  AS  THIS   IRVING'S 
HORSEMAN"  GALLOPED  HIS  WAY  INTO  AMERICAN   LITERATURE 


that  Irving  speaks  of  in  the 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  ruined  race- 
way lie  the  grist  mill  stones, 
broken,  among  a  tangle  of  jewel- 
weed,  blackberry,  ailanthus,  rasp- 
berry, and  tall  wild  lettuce.  From 
here  the  brook,  with  a  forest  in 
which  are  many  hemlocks  and 
oaks  on  one  side,  and  the  well 
kept  spaces  and  walks  of  the 
cemetery  on  the  other,  tumbles 
down  over  many  small  cataracts, 
from  the  open  farmlands  and 
forests  above.  It  really  is  but 
a  short  walk  up  the  brookside 
from  park-like  Broadway  to  the 
deep  woods  and  ancient  fields 
where  the  noisy  brook,  now  still, 


"HEADLESS 


glides  under  smooth  black  ice  or 
openly  past  frozen  castles,  where 
fairies  may  dance  on  moonlight- 
ed nights.  Great  old  red  and 
white  oaks,  their  mighty  arms 
stripped  of  leaves  and  stark  in 
the  winter  sunshine,  guard  the 
banks  where  Irving  loved  to 
linger  and  dream.  Many  an- 
cinet  beeches,  their  bark  silvery 
white,  cut  with  deep  initials  and 
lovers'  hearts,  keep  guard 'over 
the  smooth  path  among  the 
Christmas  ferns  and  bayberry. 
Skunk  cabbages  stick  their  awl- 
like shoots  up  through  the  black 
loam  just  as  they  have  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  ready  to  blossom 
among  the  snowbanks  of  early 


•FLYPSE-HIS   CASTLE,"   ON  THE   BANKS   OF   POCANTICO    BROOK,    ERECTED   BY   FREDERICK 
PHILSPSE,  ONE  OF  THE  RICH  OLD  DUTCH  SETTLERS,  AS  EARLY  AS  1683 


spring.  We  find  oyster  shells 
where  the  bank  of  the  brook  has 
fallen  away — remains,  no  doubt, 
of  the  camping  sites  of  the 
Wequaesqueek  Indians,  from 
whom  the  white  men  acquired 
the  mystic  valley.  We  hunt  over 
the  shell  heaps  for  possible  ar- 
rowheads and  flint  hatchets,  but 
find  none,  for  many  curio  hunt- 
ers have  gone  before  us  in  the 
almost  three  hundred  years  since 
a  powerful  savage  tribe  inhabited 
this  hollow.  In  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  wood-lots  the  green  moss 
above  the  roots  of  giant  hem- 
locks is  festooned  with  the  lace- 
work  of  partridgeberry  vines, 
and  on  the  gray  ledges  under  the 


THE   LITTLE   OLD   STONE   CHURCH    IS   IN    KEEPING   WITH    THE    MONUMENTS    AND    THEIR 
DUTCH    LEGENDS.    WASHINGTON    IRVING'S    GRAVE    IS    FURTHER    UP    THE    HILLSIDE 
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coverlet  of  brown  leaves  our 
fingers,  delving  in  cracks  and 
crannies,  uncover  the  sprouting 
roots  of  Dutchmen's  breeches, 
Indian  turnips,  wind-flowers,  and 
dogtooth  violets,  all  ready  to 
start  growing  again,  the  moment 
warm  spring  sunshine  peeps 
down  through  the  tree  tops  and 
stirs  the  cradles  in  which  these 
babies  of  the  wild  sleep  the  win- 
ter away.  Only  the  brown  leaf 
coverlet  is  dead.  All  else  seems 
pregnant  with  life.  In  the  black 
loam  are  hundreds  of  tiny  bulbs, 
corms,  and  seeds,  each  with  its 
spark  of  life  and  energy.  We 
feel  like  burglars  who  have  dis- 
turbed a  nursery  at  midnight. 
There  is  very  little  sign  of  death 
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IN  THE  WORNOUT  FIELDS  BLIGHT  KILLED   CHESTNUTS   IN  THE 
ARMS    PATHETICALLY    TO   THE    SKY 


POCANTICO    BROOK    TUMBLES   AND    LAUGHS    DOWN   THROUGH    THE    HIDDEN    RAVINE,    BY 
THE  PATH  OF  THE  EARLY  DUTCH  LOVERS 

All  the  chestnuts  in  the  Hollow 
died  of  the  blight  a  few  years 
ago,  but  this  old  monarch  has 
lain  here  for  forty  years,  and 
chipmunks  dodge  into  its  crev- 
ices. In  the  wornout  fields 
around,  growing  up  now  to  juni- 
pers and  cedars,  are  the  skele- 
tons of  chestnuts  that  died  of  the 
blight,  their  naked  white  arms 
stretching  pathetically  skyward, 
but  their  trunks,  nude  of  bark, 
still  standing,  through  their  great 
resistance  to  decay. 

Downy  woodpeckers,  flitting 
from  mossy  tree  trunk  to  decay- 
ing stump  in  the  jungles ;  black- 
cap and  Hudsonian  chickadees 
hunting  for  food  among  the  aro- 


'HOLLOW"   RAISE  WHITE 


about.  Even  the  pungent  odor 
of  the  loam  suggests  reincarna- 
tion rather  than  death.  What  a 
whispering  and  laughing  of 
babies  when  all  these  infants 
start  growing  in  the  spring! 
What  joy  and  merriment  in  the 
underbrush  as  baby  after  baby 
kicks  off  the  bedspread  of  dry 
leaves  with  its  pink  toes ! 

As  we  go  on,  breaking  through 
the  dry  stalks  of  moth-mullin, 
pig-weed,  golden-rod  and  milk- 
weed by  the  brookside  we  come 
to  where  the  brook  tinkle-tankles 
over  stones,  and  across  from 
shore  to  shore  lies  the  great 
trunk  of  a  dead  chestnut,  a  foot- 
bridge for  lovers  and  fishermen. 


ACROSS  FROM  SHORE  TO  SHORE  OF  THE  BROOKSIDE  LIES  THE  GREAT  TRUNK  OF  A  FALLEN 
CHESTNUT,  AN  IDEAL  BRIDGE  FOR  FISHERMEN 
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mantic  budded  cherry  birches ;  white  breasted  nuthatches 
running  head-downward  along  the  bark  of  great  tulips 
and  maples ;  dozens  of  slate-colored  juncos  flitting  along 
the  path  ahead  of  us,  each  displaying  the  two  white 
feathers  in  the  tail  as  they  dance  through  the  sunlight — 
suggesting  glimpses  of  lace  ruffles  flashing  among  the  feet 
of  lovers  at  a  harvest  ball ;  and  now  and  then  a  fluffy 
tailed  gray  squirrel  leaping  from  bendind  limb  to  sag- 
ging bough,  remind  us  that  there  is  still  much  life  left 
in  the  winter  woods,  in  spite  of  pot-hunters. 

Where  a  country  lane  meanders  down  the  hill  from 
quaint  Dutch  farm  houses  between  lichened  stone  walls, 
an  old  fashioned  wooden  bridge,  such  as  the  first  Head- 
less Horseman  bridge  was,  crosses  the  brook.  The  hands 
that  laid  up  the  stone  walls  and  the  bridgeheads  have  been 
dust,  perhaps,  for  two  hundred  and  more  years,  but  the 
thoroughness  of  their  work  still  testifies  to  backaches  suf- 
fered in  the 
clearing  and 
subduing  of  the 
land.  Under 
the  bridge,  on  a 
beam,  we  find 
the  house  of 
one  of  the  later 
dwellers,  a  last 
summer  Phoe- 
be, who  reared 
her  brood  here 
while  barefoot 
boys  and  red- 
cheeked  girls 
trudged  past 
o  v  e  r  head  to 
school. 

By  one  of  the 
roads  that  cross 
the  Hollow 
from    Ossining 

to  Tarry  town  we  find  the  ruined  cellar  of  a  Colonial 
farm  house  that  must  have  stood  here  the  night  that 
Major  Andre  came  down  through  the  Hollow  to  the 
enormous  tulip  tree,  hard  by,  to  his  capture  and  undoing 
by  three  American  patriots.  In  the  story  of  Ichabod 
Crane's  ride  you  will  remember  the  tulip  tree  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  road,  "towering  like  a  monarch  above 
all  the  other  trees  bf  the  region,  a  landmark  seen  for 
miles  around,  its  gnarled,  fantastic  limbs  curling  down 
to  the  ground  and  rising  again  in  the  air."  Perhaps 
tulip  trees  did  those  things  then.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause the  tree  was  known  to  the  Yankee  school  teacher 
as  the  Major  Andre  tree  that  his  frightened  imagination 
made  the  great  limbs,  large  enough  for  the  trunks  of 
other  trees,  contort  in  memory  of  the  capture  and  sad 
fate  of  the  British  officer.  There  is  such  another  tulip 
standing  by  the  stone  wall  in  front  of  the  old  cellar 
we  are  looking  at.  We  pause  to  wonder  who  built  this 
ancient  manse,  the  stones  in  the  cellar  wall  of  which  are 


GREAT  OLD  OAKS,  THEIR  MIGHTY  ARMS  STRIPPED  OF  LEAVES,  HELP  THE  YOUNG  GROWTH 
OF  JUNIPER  AND  CEDAR  GUARD  THE-  ANCIENT  FIELDS,  WHERE  IRVING'S  IMAGINATION 
PICTURED  THE  FAIRIES  DANCING  ON    MOONLIGHT  NIGHTS 


laid  up  with  such  fine  precision.  Is  the  family  that  once 
dwelt  in  peace  and  happiness  here  now  extinct,  or  is  it 
listed  among  the  distinguished  in  the  blue  book  of  the 
metropolis?  The  chimney  has  fallen  about  the  great 
fireplace  in  the  living  room.  Perhaps  Washington  shared 
the  family  circle  in  front  of  the  glowing  andirons  in  this 
room,  years  ago.  The  fire  that  destroyed  the  house  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  barns  and  outbuildings — even  the  well- 
sweep  and  the  old  oaken  bucket.  We  lean  down  into  the 
narrow,  deep  well,  falling  away  into  darkness.  It  is  so 
deep  the  water  never  freezes  in  winter,  and  ten  feet 
below  us  the  mossy  stones  are  chinked  with  masses  of 
ferns  still  green  and  alive  because  of  the  warmth  of  the 
water  and  earth  below.  With  an  old  rake  tied  to  a 
stick  we  bring  up  one  of  the  fronds  and  find  it  to  be  the 
narrow,  sword-like  blade  of  the  ebony  fern — now  ex- 
tinct in  the  neighborhood,  but  growing  here  year  after 

year  and  gen- 
eration after 
gen  e  ration  in 
this  old  store- 
house of  Na- 
ture's refresh- 
ing drink. 
One  wonders 
whether  'twas 
the  fascinating 
Katrina  Van 
Tassel  who, 
wandering  here 
with  her  two 
lovers  so  long 
ago,  on  a  re- 
turn from  the 
upper  reaches 
of  the  witching 
Hollow,  drop- 
ped into  the 
well  from  her 
basket  of  wild  plants  gathered  for  the  garden  of  Castle 
Philipse,  one  tiny  and  delicate  frond  of  the  fern  as 
Broth  Bones  or  Ichabod  poised  the  oaken  bucket  on 
the  rim  of  the  well  for  her  red  lips  to  drink  from. 
Or  else  why,  through  the  years  and  generations,  while 
lovers  succeeded  lovers  in  the  romances  of  the  mystic 
Hollow,  did  the  delicate  and  persistent  fern  continue  to 
grow  and  spread  among  the  damp  rocks  in  the  old  well 
while  it  became  extinct  elsewhere? 

We  follow  the  brook  through  more  laurel  and  pipsis- 
siwa-haunted  woods  to  the  shore  of  Pocantico  Lake 
where  the  brook  rises,  and  from  which  the  towns  below 
now  get  their  drinking  water.  Over  the  center  of  the 
lake  fish-hawks,  that  have  come  up  in  a  few  moments 
from  the  wide  stretches  of  the  Tappan  Zee,  opposite 
Tarrytown,  are  wheeling  and  circling.  How  like  air- 
planes they  are !  We  wish,  now  that  so  much  chill 
oxygen  is  in  our  systems  from  the  long  walk,  that  we 
were  either  fish-hawks  or  had  an  airplane,  that  we 
might  be  back  home  quickly. 


THE  LURE  AND  FASCINATION  OF  OLD  BOXWOOD 


BY  A.  A.  LEWIS 


THERE  is  no  other  plant  which  has  such  a  lure,  fas- 
cination, and  romantic  atmosphere  about  it  as  old 
boxwood.  This  plant  has  often  been  called  the 
aristocrat  of  shrubs,  for  age  lends  it  an  air  of  dignity 
that  no  similar  plant  enjoys.  At  the  mere  mention  of 
its  name,  the  imagination  paints  pictures  of  stately  old 
Colonial  mansions,  beautiful  gardens,  lovely  women,  and 
courtly  gentlemen. 

From  the  time  the  Druids  of  old  England  made  long 
pilgrimages  to  the  temple  on  the  Hill  of  Box  in  the 
South  of  England  and  carried  back  with  them  a  little 
sprig  of  the  shrub  which  grew  so  luxuriantly  there,  to 
be  planted  at  their  own  home  shrine,  down  through  cen- 
turies of  garden  progress  in  England,  through  many  ro- 
mantic and  historic  periods  to  our  own  times,  there  has 
never  been  a  shrub  so  popular  for  its  romantic  associa- 
tion. The  peculiar  odor  of  sun  drenched  box  seems  to 
carry  one  back  to  other  years  and  to  people  the  scenes 


before    us    with    the    characters    of    by-gone    romances. 

Boxwood  had  been  known  for  many  years  in  England 
as  an  edging  plant,  for  hedges,  and  to  be  carved  into 
grotesque  forms  of  topiary  work.  In  fact,  it  formed 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  English  gardens 
and  so  in  view  of  this,  it  is  little  wonder  that  this  is 
among  the  cherished  possessions  of  the  early  colonists. 
The*  little  sprigs  were  planted  and  carefully  nursed,  per- 
.haps  they  were  watered  by  the  teardrops  of  the  gentle 
housewife  who  longed  for  her  pleasant  home  in  Eng- 
land. Some  of  these  little  sprigs  grew  and  prospered. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  planted  by  the  settlers 
in  New  Amsterdam  and  Virginia  for  here  the  winter 
conditions  were  not  as  severe  as  those  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony. 

Along  the  Potomac  and  Delaware  Rivers  where  there 
are  so  many  of  the  old  homes,  in  the  remains  of  former 
gardens,  now  long  forgotten,  are  found  great  masses  of 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN  ON  THE  PRATT  ESTATE  AT  GLEN  COVE,  LONG  ISLAND.  THE  QUIET  BEAUTY  AND  RESTFULNESS  OF 
THE  SPOT  IS  ATTAINED  THROUGH  THE  SHADOWS  CAST  BY  THE  LARGE  TREES,  THE  FOOL,  AND  THE  HALO  OF  ROMANCE  AND 
WITCHERY  WHICH  SURROUNDS  THE  OLD  BOX  USED  BY  THE  LANDSCAPE  ARTIST  TO  MAKE  THE  PICTURE  PERFECT.  IT 
WOULD   HAVE   TAKEN    YEARS   AND   YEARS  TO  SECURE  THIS   EFFECT    OF    AGE    IF    YOUNG    PLANTING    STOCK    HAD    BEEN    USED 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  FORMAL  GARDEN  OF  THE  LUCKENBACH  PLACE  AT  PORT  WASHINGTON,  LONG  ISLAND.  HERE  IS 
FOUND  A  SECTION  OF  THE  PRICELESS  BONAPARTE  HEDGE.  IT  WILL  BE  REMEMBERED  THAT  THIS  IS  THE  HEDGE 
PLANTED  BY  JEROME  BONAPARTE  AT  HIS  STATELY  COLON  I AL  MANSION  "BOXWOOD,"  NEAR  BALTIMORE,  IN  1790,  WHERE 
ONE    OF   THE    MOST    FAMOUS    ROMANCES    IN    EARLY    AMERICAN  HISTORY  WAS  STAGED 


box  and  sections  of  gnarled  and  knotted  hedges ;  the 
story  of  the  early  glory  of  the  ancient  garden,  now  but 
a  shadow  of  its  former  beauty.  A  few  old  fashioned 
flowers,  an  unkept  garden  walk,  and  a  broken  seat — 
beneath  the  cedar,  are  left  to  tell  the  tale. 

In  Salem,  Massachusetts,  which  is  the  farthest  point 
north  where  boxwood  will  grow,  is  a  garden  in  which 
some  noble  specimens  of  boxwood  still  survive.  These 
plants  were  originally  part  of  the  precious  cargo  of  the 
"Mayflower,"  and  were  planted  and  cherished  by  these 
early  settlers  who  laid  their  gardens  out  on  the  estab- 
lished plan  of  England  with  hedges  and  parterre  beds. 
Of  these  little  twigs,  brought  over  by  the  sturdy  colonists 
in  New  England,  most  of  them  were  winter  killed.     The 


heavy  gales  and  winter  snowdrifts  played  havoc  with 
them,  although  now  and  then  one  comes  across  a  fine 
specimen  which  has  survived  the  rigors  of  time. 

The  life  of  boxwood  is  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  years,  and  during  the  centuries  which  it  takes 
for  a  plant  to  mature,  some  mishap  often  befalls  it 
which  spoils  it  as  a  perfect  specimen.  Because  of  this, 
much  of  the  old  box  cannot  be  used  and  a  large  quantity 
must  be  looked  over  before  the  proper  selection  can  be 
made.  Nevertheless,  the  boxwood  supply  has  been,  to 
date,  sufficient  to  provide  most  of  the  large  estates  in 
the  North. 

Mr.  Fred  Lewis,  of  Lewis  &  Valentine  Company, 
Roslyn,  Long  Island,   Landscape  Contractors,   who  spe- 


A  VERY  INTERESTING  ARRANGEMENT  AND  USE  OF  BOXWOOD  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  DR.  PRESTON  P.  SATTERWHITE.  AT 
GREAT  NECK,  LONG  ISLAND.  HERE  ALSO  WAS  USED  SOME  OF  THE  HISTORIC  OLD  BONAPARTE  HEDGE,  AND  OTHER 
BOX  BROUGHT  FROM  THE  HOME  OF  BARBARA  FRITCHIE,  THE  INTREPID  UNION  PATRIOT,  AT  FREDERICK,  MARYLAND, 
WHOSE   BRAVE   DEFIANCE   OF  THE    CONFEDERATE    FORCES   HAS   LONG   BEEN   TOLD   IN   SONG   AND   STORY 


THE   LURE  AND   FASCINATION   OF   OLD   BOXWOOD 
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BOXWOOD— THE  HOME  OF  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  R.  MAYER,  OF  HEWLETT,  LONG  ISLAND. 
HERE  AGAIN  ARE  FOUND  CLUSTERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  OLD  BONAPARTE  HEDGE,  LENDING 
A  DELIGHTFULLY  OLD  TIMEY  LOOK  TO  THE  BEAUTIFUL  GROUNDS 

cialize   in   supplying   many   of    the   box   gardens   of    the 
North,  stated  that  owing  to  the  demand   for  this,  the 
favorite  of  all  hardy  shrubs,  fully  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  old  plants  of  the  South  have  been  brought  up  and 
transplanted  in  the  North,  and  that  practically  all  of  that 
which  grew   on  Long  Island  and   in   New  Jersey,  has 
been  collected  and  transplanted  to  other  gardens  where 
it   lends    its    beauty    and    old    fashioned    charm.      This 
company    of    landscape   contractors    has    at    its    nursery 
some    wonderful    specimens    and    one    of    the    largest 
collection    of    box    in    the    country.      Recently    one    of 
the   beautiful    old   historic   gar- 
dens of  the  South  has  given  up  a 
boxwood  hedge  which  has  been 
sent  north  to  enhance,  with  its 
beauty,  some  of  the  large  Long 
Island  estates.     A  recent  writer 
has   given   us   the   story   of   the 
romance  which  clings  about  this 
famous  hedge.     It  is  the  tragic 
story  of  Betty  Patterson,  of  Bal- 
timore,  and   Jerome    Bonaparte, 
the  handsome  and  dashing  broth- 
er of  the  great  Napoleon.     To- 
gether they  planned  and  planted 
their  garden   with   its  boxwood 
hedges  about  the  charming  spot 
where    they    spent    their   honey- 
moon.    Now  the  old  residence  is 
a  thing  of  by-gone  days  for  it 
has  been  made  a  part  of  Johns 
Hopkins    College,    but    the    old 
boxwood   hedge   still   retains   its 
identity  although  ruthlessly  torn 
from  its  place,  and  is  known  as 
the  Bonaparte  hedge.    The  tragic 
story  of  this  old  love  affair  has 


faded  from  most  minds,  but 
when  the  evening  shadows  creep 
across  the  Sound,  the  ghosts  of 
the  old  days,  it  is  said,  steal  out 
into  the  lengthening  shadows 
from  the  depths  of  the  old  hedges 
and  relive  the  days  when  the 
happy  bride  and  her  dark  eyed 
husband  planted  and  cared  for 
their  sturdy  box  hedges,  little 
thinking  that  they  were  planting 
a  memorial  to  their  love. 

The   largest  share  of   the  old 
Bonaparte   hedge   was   taken  to 
the  country  estate  of  Edgar  F. 
Luckenbach,  Elm  Court,  on  the 
North    Shore    of    Long    Island ; 
ivhile  the  other  parts  of  it  em- 
bellish   and    lend   charm    to   the 
gardens  of  Mrs.  Henry  Phipps, 
W.  R.  Coe,  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  in 
H    Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Robert  Lowe 
Bacon,   Dr.   E.    R.    Campbell,   and   at   "Boxwood,"   the 
Long    Island    home    of    Captain    Francis    R.    Mayer,    at 
Hewlett. 

Not  all  boxwood  boasts  such  a  romantic  history,  but 
most  of  it  is  steeped  in  the  charm  and  folklore  of  other 
days,  and  for  this  reason  boxwood  demands  enormous 
prices.  Three  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  by  one 
land  owner  for  a  few  box  bushes  of  historic  value. 

Another  charming  story  of  boxwood  is  told  of  an  old 
colored  man  near  Harper's  Ferry.  "Near  this  historic 
spot  in  the  Civil  War,  we  found  a  beautiful  lot  of  box 


A  GARDEN  ON  THE  ESTATE  OF  E.  T.  STOTESBURY,  \T  CHESTNUT  HILL,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
SHOWING  WHAT  MAY  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  USE  OF  MATURE  TREES  AND  SHRUliliKRY 
IN  READILY  SECURING  AN  APPARENTLY  LONGESTABLISKED  PLANTING 
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in  front  of  an  old  log 
cabin.  The  father  of  the 
old  negro  who  lived  in  it 
had  been  a  slave  on  a  large 
plantation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  after  emancipa- 
tion had  bought  a  small 
piece  of  land,  built  his 
cabin  and  started  life  over 
again.  It  was  very  primi- 
tive but  the  one  touch  of 
nature  was  the  boxwood 
which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  from  a  boy 
and  which  the  old  man  had 
not  forgotten  to  plant  in 
memory  of  that  up  at  the 
big  house. 

"The  plants  were  par- 
ticularly fine  specimens  and 
had  evidently  been  un- 
usually well  cared  for  by 
people  in  their  circum- 
stances so  I  questioned  the 
old  man  about  it.     He  told 


THE  FASCINATION  OF  OLD  BOX  IS  A  VERY  TANGIBLE  ONE. 
LIKE  THE  LURE  OF  THE  ANTIQUE  TO  THE  COLLECTOR,  AND 
VAST  SUMS  ARE  PAID  FOR  IT.  THIS  IS  A  FINE  OLD  BOX- 
WOOD PLANT  READY  TO  BE  SHIPPED  FROM  THE  LEWIS 
AND  VALENTINE  NURSERIES  AT  ROSLYN,  TO  BE  PLANTED 
ON   THE    RUPPERT   ESTATE   AT   GARRISON,   NEW   YORK 


me  he  valued  that  plant 
more  than  anything  else, 
for  old  associations'  sake 
and  he  meant  never  to  part 
with  it.  When  I  suggested 
buying  it  he  was  insulted. 
but,  after  persuasion  and 
when  I  agreed  to  pay  for  it 
more  than  the  whole  house 
and  grounds  were  worth, 
he  softened  and  finally 
agreed. 

"But  the  day  we  hauled 
it  away  the  old  man  and  his 
wife  and  children,  his 
fourteen  grandchildren  and 
the  whole  neighborhood 
beside  lined  up  along  the 
road  watching  us  take  their 
old  boxwood  plant  away. 
It  was  more  like  a  funeral 
than  anything  else  and  I 
was  mighty  glad  when 
we  could  see  them  no 
more." 


TREE  SURGERY  DESERVES  MORE  ATTENTION 


A  T  present  tree-repair  work  has  not  received  the  recog- 
-'•*•  nition  and  approval  from  tree  owners  that  it 
deserves.  This  may  be  due  at  times  to  unfavorable  ex- 
periences with  dishonest  or  ignorant  tree  surgeons,  at 
other  times  to  the  reluctance  of  the  owners  to  spend  much 
money  in  preserving  their  trees,  or  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  benefits  that  may  result  when  tree-repair  work  is 
properly  done. 

Reliable  tree  surgeons  are  doing  much  in  a  practical 
way  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  benefits  of  tree- 
repair  work.  A  few  States  have  laws  regulating  tree- 
repair  work  on  a  commercial  basis. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  invites 
correspondence  concerning  methods  of  tree-repair  work 
and  is  prepared  to  advise  for  or  against  any  particular 
method  so  far  as  experience  and  the  results  of  ex- 
periments permit.  Farmers'  Bulletin  1178.  on  tree  sur- 
gery, will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

Tree  owners  are  urged  to  remember  that  the  necessity 


for  tree  repair  work  10  or  20  years  hence  may  be  reduced 
materially  by  promptly  attending  to  the  fresh  injuries  of 
today. 

Most  persons  can  at  least  with  a  very  little  prelimi- 
nary practice  on  the  simpler  types  of  work,  undertake 
ordinary  tree  surgery  provided  they  are  familiar  with 
the  use  of  a  gouge  and  mallet,  a  saw  and  a  paint  brush. 
A  steady  head  and  ability  to  climb  will  be  necessary  for 
work  in  the  top  of  the  tree. 

A  badly  diseased  or  injured  tree  should  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  a  healthy  one  unless  there  is  some  very 
special  reason  for  trying  to  preserve  the  tree. 

Two  axioms  of  tree-repair  work  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind  constantly  are :  that  prompt  treatment  of  freshly 
made  wounds  is  the  surest  and  most  economical  method 
of  preventing  disease  and  decay  in  the  future,  and  that 
all  wounds  made  in  tree  surgery  should  be  cleaned, 
sterilized  and  protected  from  infection  just  as  thoroughly 
as  in  animal  surgery,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 


PAGAN 


BY  McLANDBURGH  WILSON 


I  would  be  young  as  the  trees  are  young, 
Open  to  glimpses  of  stars  blue  hung. 

I  would  have  prime  as  the  trees  have  prime, 
Wrapped  in  myself  from  the  winds  of  time. 


I  would  grow  old  as  the  trees  grow  old, 
All  in  a  glory  of  red  and  gold. 

Then  I  would  fall  as  the  trees  will  fall, 
Showing  how  straight  I  have  lived  and  tall. 


LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY  TREE  PLANTING 


IN  the  spring  of  191 5  Lehigh  University  started  an 
experiment  in  tree  planting  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  development  of  different  species  of  trees  best 
suited  for  forestry  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  A  tract  of 
land,  five  and  a  half  acres  in  extent,  on  a  hill  back 
of  the  University  campus  was  used  for  the  planting,  the 
details  of  which  were  described  by  Dr.  N.  M.  Emery, 
vice-president  of  the  University  to  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association  at  Foxburg,  Pennsylvania, 
in  June,  1915. 

In  order  to  have  the  most  expert  advice  obtainable  in 
developing  this  project  President  Henry  S.  Drinker, 
of  the  University,  conferred  with  two  men  who  had 
for  years  given  unstintingly  of  their  time  and  energy  to 
the  consideration  of  problems  affecting  forestry  condi- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  our  country,  men 


tree  plantation  is  located  on  a  gently  sloping  mountain 
side  of  approximately  900  feet  elevation ;  at  places  the 
soil  is  good,  at  other  places  it  is  thin  or  rocky.  The  land 
is  entirely  unsuitable  for  agricultural  or  even  grazing 
purposes,  and  is  typical  of  thousands  of  acres  of  Penn- 
sylvania mountain  land  waiting  to  be  reclaimed  by  scien- 
tific reforestation. 

All  of  these  features,  together  with  the  prevailing 
winds  and  the  relative  position  of  the  highway,  were 
taken  into  account  by  Dr.  Rothrock  and  Mr.  Elliott  in 
making  their  plan. 

The  following  trees  were  planted:  500  jack  pine, 
400  scotch  pine,  500  white  pine,  500  pitch  pine,  400  red 
(or  Norway)  pine,  400  western  yellow  (or  bull)  pine, 
400  European  larch,  500  Norway  spruce,  100  red  spruce, 
100  hemlock,   100  yellow  birch,  400  bur-oak,  300  black 


DEMOtfSTPATIOtf  TRCC  PLAN/lATlOrL 


AT  LCHIOH  UNIVCESITY 


of  international  reputation  of  whom  all  foresters  are 
fittingly  proud — Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  of  West  Chester, 
first  Commissioner  of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
late  Hon.  S.  B.  Elliott,  of  Reynoldsville,  of  the  Forestry 
Reservation  Commission,  the  Nestor  of  the  foresters  of 
the  State.  These  two  men  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically 
undertook  the  task  of  determining  how  this  tract  could 
best  be  laid  out  for  the  desired  purpose. 

First  of  all  a  careful  survey  was  made,  the  tract  was 
cleared  of  the  scrub  growth,  and  a  mesh  wire  fence 
erected  around  the  entire  property  except  the  side  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  University's  Arboretum,  the  posts 
being  obtained  from  the  scattered  trees  which  had  to  be 
removed  in  order  to  put  the  plan  into  operation.  Inci- 
dentally it  is  interesting  that  enough  was  realized  from 
the  sale  of  cordwood  to  meet  the  expense  of  clearing 
the  ground,  and  of  planting  the  new  trees. 

The  land  which  was   set  aside   for  this  experimental 


oak,  100  pin  oak,  300  white  oak,  400  sugar  maple,  600 
tulip  poplar,  600  basswood,.  700  white  ash,  300  wild  black 
cherry,  100  elm,  and  300  honey  locust,  a  total  of  8,000. 

In  order  to  make  the  experiment  scientifically  valuable, 
seedlings  of  the  same  age  were  secured,  most  of  them 
being  furnished  by  the  State  nurseries.  This  experi- 
mental tree  plantation  was  the  beginning  of  a  practical 
scientific  experiment,  so  far  unique  in  this  country,  which 
is  bound  in  ten,  twenty  and  fifty  years  to  be  productive 
of  information  of  great  value  to  the  forestry  interests 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Elliott  said  of  the  work:  "The  main  cause 
which  led  me  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
Demonstration  Plantation  of  trees  that  are  of  economic 
importance  for  the  production  of  needful  forest  products 
was,  that  thus  far,  in  this  country,  we  have  been  with- 
out practical  knowledge  of  forest  growth,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  species  to  locations  and  environments ;  and  hence. 
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all  has  been  largely,  if  not  wholly  guess-work.  Another 
reason  was  that  if  a  plantation  of  that  kind  were  estab- 
lished where  it  could  be  seen  by  the  public  at  large,  and 
where  the  several  species  of  our  timber  trees  could  be 
seen  in  proximity  to  each  other,  deductions  could  be  drawn 
without  having  to  investigate  forests  remote  from  each 
other,  and  where  climatic  and  local  conditions  might 
vary,  and  it  would  have  a  great  educational  power.  Be- 
sides all  this  there  was  present  in  my  mind  the  great 
advantage  to  foresters  of  the  future  who  could  see  what 
those  of  the  present  day  were  unable  to  ascertain — the 
adaptability  of  certain  species  to  certain  soils,  location, 
and  environment — and  thus  have  set  before  them  an 
object  lesson  of  great  value. 

"As  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  among  educated 
foresters  as  to  whether  pure  or  mingled  stands  are  best, 
Dr.  Rothrock  and  I  arranged  the  planting  so  that  one- 
half  of  each  compartment  should  be  of  one  species  only, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  same  compartment  of  mingled 
species  of  various  kinds,  so  that  the  forester  of  the 
future  can  see  which  is  best  in  like  situations.  It  is  but 
proper  to  state  that  we  fully  agreed  on  all  details,  and 
if  there  should  prove  to  be  a  failure  we  two,  alone,  are 
responsible. 

"For  this  good  work,  this  painstaking,  generous,  patri- 
otic, financially  unremunerative  work,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  farseeing  wisdom  of  the  donor  of  the  necessary  funds 
to  carry  it  on — a  donor  who  stands  unknown  to  the  public 
which  is  benefited  by  that  wisdom  and  liberality." 

Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  following  Mr.  Elliott's  comment  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  "it  was  a  most  important  educational 
move,  not  simply  because  of  its  association  with  a  great 
educational  institution,  but  because  also  of  its  relation  to 
the  whole  forestry  problem  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

"The  soil  upon  which  this  plantation  is  made  represents 
fairly*  the  character  of  the  millions  of  acres  upon  which 
Pennsylvania's  future  forests  are  to  grow,  if  grown  at 
all.  It  is  non-agricultural  land,  upon  which  timber  has 
once  grown.  Whatever  is  possible  there  is  possible  else- 
where in  our  State.  Furthermore,  this  same  plantation, 
it  is  hoped,  will  help  to  solve  for  our  region  the  relative 
merits  of  different  methods  in  forestry  procedure,  for 
we  may  safely  assume  that  they  will  be  fully  'tried  out.' 

"Our  bope  is  that  Lehigh  University  will  enlarge  the 
area  devoted  to  this  productive  line  of  work,  because 
there  is  an  assurance  that  a  well-considered  plan  will  be 
followed  to  its  natural  results ;  an  assurance  which,  un- 
fortunately, cannot  be  positively  counted  upon  for  any 
State  operation." 

This  gives  the  account  of  the  start  five  years  ago,  in 
191 5,  of  this  experimental  plantation.  Now  at  the  end 
of  1920,  Dr.  Rothrock  was  called  on  by  the  University 
to  make  a  report  on  the  development  of  the  plantation 
which  has  had,  during  the  five  years,  the  unremitting  and 
careful  oversight  and  attention  of  the  University  Super- 
intendent of  Grounds,  J.  C.  Cranmer,  a  forester  of  ex- 
perience and  good  judgment. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Dr.  Rothrock's  report: 
"For  the  purpose  indicated  the  land  on  which  the  trees 


were  planted  is  in  many  respects  ideal,  because  poor  and 
unpromising  as  it  is,  it  fairly  represents  vast  areas  which 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  must,  in  self-protection,  cover 
with  such  forests  as  it  can  produce,  or  allow  it  to  re- 
main an  open,  corroding  ulcer  on  the  surface  of  the 
Commonwealth.  There  is  no  choice  beyond  these  alterna- 
tives. The  State  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  seriously 
contemplating  the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of  the 
problem  presented.  By  use  of  artificial  fertilizer,  and 
by  weeding  out  or  cutting  back  all  undesirable,  compet- 
ing growth^  a  much  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  desired 
species  could  have  been  obtained,  but  it  would  have 
vitiated  and  rendered  the  experiment  devoid  of  any  great 
practical  purpose.  No  seedling  planted  was  more  than 
six  inches  high.  When  it  was  put  into  the  ground,  it 
was  allowed  to  take  its  chance  of  life  in  competition  with 
whatever  else  grew  there.  That  any  of  it  survived  and 
outgrew  and  overtopped  the  competitors,  was  a  test  of 
fitness  for  such  land. 

"There  is  one  special  fact  that  merits  full  consideration. 
The  year  1919  was  a  locust  year.  In  the  absence  of  living 
chestnut,  the  weight  of  the  attack  fell  upon  the  hard- 
woods. The  oaks  suffered  most  severely.  Among  the  coni- 
fers, the  European  larch  was  probably  the  most  injured, 
though  the  damage  done  to  it  was  comparatively  small. 

"There  were  twenty-two  species  of  trees  planted. 
Looked  at  from  the  light  of  five  years'  experience,  it  is 
evident  that  a  better  selection  of  trees  could  have  been 
made.  There  were  certain  trees,  we  felt,  had  a  fair 
chance.  There  were  others  about  which  we  were  in 
doubt,  but  the  very  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to 
remove  the  doubt,  and  to  ascertain  what  was  possible 
under  the  conditions. 

"The  following  brief  paragraphs  will  give  the  essential 
facts  concerning  each  species  planted. 

1.  The  jack  pine  (Pinus  Banksiana)  is  vigorous,  and  has  made 
an  average  growth  of  at  least  six  feet. 

2.  Scotch  pine  (Pinus  sylvestris)  vigorous.  Made  growth  of 
six  feet.  When  planted  in  combination  with  white  pine,  it 
overtopped  the  latter.     Traot  partly  burned  over. 

3.  White  pine  {Pinus  Strobus)  badly  burned.  Shows  now 
on  the  fire  ground  a  growth  of  three  feet.     It  may  recover. 

4.  Pitch  pine  (Pinus  rigida) .  In  good,  satisfactory  condition. 
Average  growth  five  feet. 

5.  Red  or  Norway  pine  (Pinus  resinosa).  Vigorous,  but  has 
made  only  three  feet  of  growth.  Usually  it  is  a  more  rapid 
grower. 

6.  Western  yellow  or  bull  pine  (Pinus  pondcrosa).  Has 
made  slow  growth ;  hardly  more  than  one  and  a  half  feet.  Suc- 
cess doubtful. 

7.  European  larch  (Larix  Europoea) .  This  tree  has  prob- 
ably the  best  showing  on  the  ground,  making,  in  open  spaces, 
a  growth  of  seven  feet,  though  somewhat  suppressed  in  places 
by  chestnut  and  sumac  sprouts. 

8.  Norway  spruce  (Picea  Abies).  Growth  but  twenty  in- 
ches to  two  feet.  Seems  to  be  healthy,  and  may  possibly  do 
better,  hut  present  rate  of  growth  is  unsatisfactory. 

9.  Red  spruce  (Picea  rubra).  Growth  one  foot  ("growing 
more  slowly  in  cultivation  than  any  other  spruce  tree" — Sar- 
gent), seems  to  be  healthy. 

"The  above  all  are  cone-bearing  trees.  They  seem,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  been  doing  better  than  the  "hardwood" 
and  broad-leaved  kinds  which  follow,  and  which  have  suf- 
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fered  severely  from  invasion  of  locusts  in  1919  and  fire  in 
1918,  which  facts  must  be  carried  in  mind  when  deciding 
on  the  degree  of  success  of  each  particular  species. 

10.  Hemlock  (Tsuga  Canadenis).  The  seedlings  sent  were 
in  bad  condition  when  delivered.  They  were  planted  and  a 
few  came  up,  but  were  all  destroyed  later  by  fire. 

11.  Yellow  birch  (Betula  lutea)  has  made  an  average  growth 
of  four  or  five  feet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  badly  cut 
by  the  locusts.  The  black  or  sweet  birch  grows  naturally  into 
tree  size  on  the  ground. 

12.  Bur-oak  (Quercus  macrocarpa).  Badly  burned  and  badly 
scarred  by  locusts,  but  has  made  a  growth  of  three  feet.  Under 
normal  conditions  it  promises  to  be  a  fair  success. 

13.  Black  oak  (Quercus  velutina).  Grows  naturally  on  the 
ground  and  its  condition  is  about  the  same  as  the  bur-oak. 
Badly  scarred  by  locusts. 

14.  Pin  oak  (Quercus  palustris) .  Seems  to  have  been  some- 
what less  successful  than  the  above  named  oaks  in  the  contest 
with  fire  and  locusts. 

15.  White  oak  (Quercus  alba).  Has  made  a  poor  showing. 
So  far  as  I  could  see,  it  has  been  blotted  out  by  fire  and  locusts. 

16.  Sugar  maple  (Acer  saccharum).  Made  an  average 
growth  of  two  to  three  feet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
badly  cut  by   the  locusts. 

17.  Tulip  poplar  (Liriodendron  Tulipifera).  Practically  sup- 
pressed by  fire  and  locusts,  though  a  few  straggling  specimens 
remain. 

18.  Basswood  (Tilia  Americana).  Some  small  specimens  sur- 
viving. The  best  mixed  in  with  wild  black  cherry.  Success 
doubtful,  though  fire  and  locusts  responsible,  in  part  at  least, 
for  failure. 

19.  White  ash  (Fraximus  Americana).  Generally  growing. 
Three  or  four  feet  high,  in  spite  of  fire.  At  present,  its  worst 
foe  is  the  sweet  Kirch,  with  which  it  is  competing. 

20.  Wild  black  cherry  (Prunus  scrotina).  Grows  naturally 
to  tree  size  on  the  ground. 

21.  Elm  (Ulmus  Americana).  No  note  of  it.  Apparently 
wiped  out  by  fire. 

22.  Honey  locust  (Gleditschia  triacanthos).   Destroyed  by  fire. 
Xo  seedling  of  short-leaved  pine,  cucumber,   or  bald  cypress, 

originally  contemplated  for  the  plantation,  could  be  obtained  and 
no  scarlet  oak  was  planted. 

"Of  the  twenty-two  species  planted,  there  are  six 
species  of  cone-bearing  trees  which  may  be  considered  as 
having  made  good,  and  four  species  which  remain  in 
doubt. 

"Among  the  broad-leaved,  or  hardwood,  trees,  we 
know  definitely  that  there  are  four  that  can  be  depended 
upon  as  suitable  for  planting  on  sites  similar  to  the  one 
we  are  considering ;  namely,  black  and  rock  oak,  sweet 
birch  and  wild  black  cherry. 

"There  remain  among  the  hardwood  species  listed, 
eight  absolutely  in  doubt,  because  in  two  successive 
years,  visitations  (fire  and  locusts),  either  one  of  which 
frequently  kills  or  seriously  hinders  the  trees  in  question, 
came  upon  them.  The  chances  are  that  some,  at  least, 
of  these  doubtful  forms  would  have  risen  above  and 
overtopped  the  brush  with  which  they  were  contending. 

"In  view  of  the  facts,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  all  of 
the  species  planted  could  have  made  successful  growth  if 
treated  with  special  care,  but  that  would  hardly  have  been 
a  forestry  test,  because  it  is  not  applicable  over  extensive 
areas.  The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  determine 
just  what  species  can  grow  in  such  soil  in  competition 
with  other  less  desirable  species,  and  overtop  them." 
"The   interest   of    Lehigh   University   in   the   pressing 


problem  of  a  future  supply  of  timber  for  the  needs  of 
Pennsylvania  is  earnest  and  practical,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  the  demonstration  area,  the  Uni- 
versity, under  the  judicious  suggestion  of  the  President, 
Dr.  H.  S.  Drinker,  purchased  an  adjoining  tract  of  six 
acres  for  an  Arboretum  for  the  growth  and  exhibition  of 
desirable  timber  trees.  There  are  now  growing  in  that 
tract  thousands  of  seedlings  of  pines,  larch,  spruce,  firs, 
aiborvitae,  oaks,  tulip-poplar,  ash,  birches,  beech,  mag- 
nolias, dogwood,  elm  and  others.  Also  a  large  number  of 
trees  of  various  ages. 

"In  the  clearing  up  of  the  forest  tract,  known  as  Sayre 
Park,  the  University  has  planted  on  its  ground  upwards 
of  .sixty-five  thousand  forest  trees. 

"The  University  Campus  and  Park,  Arboretum,  and 
Demonstration  Plot,  cover  about  175  acres.  The  clean, 
healthful  condition  of  the  trees  is  evidence  of  judicious 
treatment  by  their  caretaker,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cranmer. 

"The  Demonstration  Plot  was  purchased,  then  laid  out 
and  planted  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Simon  B. 
Elliott  and  myself  in  191 5;  since  which  time  five  years 
have  elapsed.  The  average  observer  may  think  the 
growth  shown  is  insufficient,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  largest  seedlings  planted  were  six  inches  high ; 
the  majority  were  less.  In  addition,  the  locusts  and  the 
fire  have  done  their  destructive  work.  As  a  forestry 
proposition  of  especially  important  character,  it 
should  be  continued  as  a  testing  ground  to  discover  what 
species  of  trees  may  most  surely  be  depended  upon  to  grow 
on  the  vast,  abandoned  areas  of  like  soils  in  this  State. 
It  is  an  open  question  for  those  in  charge  to  decide, 
whether  it  should  be  continued  in  the  strictest  sense  as  a 
testing  ground,  upon  which  seedlings  from  three  to  five 
years  old  should  be  set  out  and  take  their  chance  of 
growth  in  competition  with  other  established  native  trees ; 
or  whether  the  seedlings  should  be  more  tenderly  cared 
for  and  favored  in  their  life  struggle.  The  latter  method, 
no  doubt,  can  be  made  to  render  more  striking,  immediate 
results.  The  former  method,  if  rigorously  conducted, 
will  win  no  applause  as  an  illustration  of  neat,  or  clean 
forestry ;  but  in  the  long  run,  it  may  save  much  labor  and 
much  money  if  the  individual  foresters  over  the  State 
know  just  what  species  of  trees  can  best  be  depended 
upon  to  force  their  way  up  above  the  underbrush  and 
become  marketable  timber.  No  institution  in  Pennsyl- 
vania can  more  appropriately  than  Lehigh  University 
conduct  and  continue  this  practical  work  which  it  has 
commenced." 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Lehigh  University  authorities 
to  continue  this  demonstration  plot  as  a  testing  ground 
of  timber  growth  under  purely  natural  conditions,  and  to 
plant  new  seedlings  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  locusts 
or  fire,  or  by  causes  other  than  those  properly  and  ordi- 
narily pertaining  to  the  plant  struggle  for  life  among 
competing  natural  growths.  Those  planted  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  eliminated  since  the  original  planting  in 
1915  are  of  course  being  carefully  catalogued,  and  their 
history  chronicled  to  the  end  that  this  Demonstration 
Plot  may  serve  as  a  continuing  study  of  survival  of  our 
trees  under  natural  conditions. 


THE  FORESTRY  BILL  IN  CONGRESS 


CONGRESSMAN  B.  H.  SNELL,  of  New  York 
State,  has  introduced  the  National  Forestry  Pro- 
gram Committee  bill  in  Congress,  and  the  first  hear- 
ing on  it  took  place  on  January  26  before  the<  Agricul- 
tural Committee  of  the  House.  Bill  H.  R.  15327  is 
supported,  as  has  already  been  told  in  AMERICAN  Fores- 
try, by  practically  every  organization  interested  com- 
mercially or  otherwise  in  the 
forests,  including  conserva- 
tion associations,  lumbermen, 
timberland  owners,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers,  the 
newspapers,  wood-using  in- 
dustries, etc.,  and  is  approved 
and  endorsed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association. 

A  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations, 
Representative  And  e  r  s  o  n, 
chairman,  on  January  7,  was 
attended  by  many  supporters 
of  the  Snell  bill,  on  account 
of  the  presentation  of  argu- 
ments for  the  $1,000,000 
item  for  tire  protection  and 
the  $10,000,000  item  for  for- 
est acquisition,  under  the 
Weeks  Law,  which  are  some- 
what similar  in  policy  to 
those  in  the  Snell  bill. 

Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  mak- 
ing the  introductory  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  said 
that  the  problem  of  fire  pre- 
vention was  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  reforestation  of  the 
nation's  idle  acres,  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  forest 
land  would  be  naturally  re- 
forested if  it  were  given  pro- 
tection against  fire.  The 
need  for  fire  prevention  was 
shown  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  only  because 
(jf  the  protection  of  the 
growing  forests,  but  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  the 
timber  of  the  country  is  now  being  cut  four  times  as  fast 
as  new  timber  is  being  grown.  The  forest  fire  losses  an- 
nually. Colonel  Greeley  said,  were  an  inexcusable  waste, 
and  every  dollar  expended  in  preventing  fire  was  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  production  of  the  nation's  future 
timber  supply.  This  he  said  was  most  important  in  the 
regions  where  there  was  not  now  much  work  being  done 
by  the  States  on  their  own  account.     Colonel   Greeley 
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pointed  out  that  the  bill  proposes  to  allot  money  only  to 
those  States  which  are  protecting  their  own  forest  areas, 
and  that  no  money  be  expended  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  money  expended  by  the  States  receiving  Federal  aid. 

Alfred  Gaskill,  State  Forester  of  New  Jersey,  speaking 
for  twenty-one  State  Foresters  who  have  formally  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  the  program  for  tire  pre- 
vention, said  that  others  were 
known  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
item  who  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  list  reached  by 
the  State  Foresters  Associa- 
tion Committee.  J.  S. 
Holmes,  State  Forester  of 
North  Carolina,  and  other 
State  Foresters  declared  in 
favor  of  the  measure. 

E.  T.  Allen,  representing 
the  Western  Forestry  and 
Conservation  Association,  the 
National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turer's Association,  and  with 
credentials  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  Oregon,  spoke  on  how 
co-operation  with  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  effected  in 
the  western  districts,  adding 
that  the  private  owners  in 
the  west  spend  annually  over 
half  a  million  dollars  pro- 
tecting their  own  and  ad- 
joining land  from  fire,  with 
much  heavier  expenditures 
in  bad  years.  He  said  that 
Federal  aid  would  also  as- 
sist in  taking  more  effective 
measures  to  prevent  fires 
throughout  all  the  regions 
affected,  and  would  increase, 
not  decrease  the  amount  of 
attention  paid  to  their  hold- 
ings by  private  owners.  He 
said  that  in  some  States  pa- 
trol of  forest  land  was  re- 
quired by  law,  and  that  the 
owners  believed  that  fire  pro- 
tection should  be  by  co-opera- 
tive measures  of  Federal  and 
State  Governments  and  pri- 
vate owners,  and  not  be  handled  through  separate  meas- 
ures which  might  overlap. 

A  strong  statement  on  behalf  of  the  National  Forestry- 
Program  Committee,  which  includes  the  nation's  paper 
industry,  lumber  manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  news- 
paper publishers,  wood-using  industries,  forestry  associa- 
tions and  technical  foresters  was  made  by  R.  S.  Kellogg, 
chairman  of  the  committee,   when  he  said :     "The   Na- 
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tional  Forestry  Program  Committee,  while  organized  to  se- 
cure a  comprehensive  forest  policy  for  the  nation,  wishes 
to  declare  its  position  as  being  for  this  appropriation  bill, 
as  being  one  of  the  important  items  of  its  own  program." 

D.  L.  Goodwillie,  of  Chicago,  who  appeared  for  the 
National  Box  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  told  how  they  are 
interested  in  protection  of  the  nation's  lumber  resources, 
as  a  general  economic  necessity. 

Philip  W.  Ayres,  of  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New 
Hampshire  Forests,  spoke  on  behalf  of  State  Forestry 
Associations,  and  P.  S.  Ridsdale,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association,  declared  that  the  public  in 
general  demanded  a  national  forestry  policy,  of  which 
fire  prevention  was  an  essential  item,  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  entire  nation  is  dependent  upon  the 


product  of  the  forests,  for  every  type  of  home  and  busi- 
ness necessity,  not  forgetting  the  houses  in  which  they 
live.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  timber 
comes  from  the  sparsely  settled  States,  and  is  consumed 
by  the  centers  of  population,  thus  making  the  problem 
national,  not  local. 

Other  speakers  were  Harris  Reynolds,  of  the  National 
Fire  protection  Association ;  Harvey  N.  Shepherd,  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association,  Don 
Hapgood,  of  the  Springfield,  Massachusetts  Chamber  of 
Commerce ;  C.  W.  Whittlesey,  of  the  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut Chamber  of  Commerce;  Major  W.  M.  Jacoby, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Flood  Commission ;  Major  W.  L.  Hall, 
of  Chicago ;  W.  A.  Babbitt  and  John  Foley,  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Wood-Using  Industries,  and  Carlisle  P.  Wins- 
low  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 


YIELDS  OF  ALCOHOL  FROM  WOOD 
WASTE 

COFTWOOD  lumber  mill  waste  can  be  made  to  yield 
^  twenty  gallons  or  more  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  per  ton, 
and  hardwood  waste  about  half  as  much,  says  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  Some  actual  yields  obtained  by 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  .Madison,  Wisconsin. 
from  the  waste  of  various  woods  arc  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


SOFTWOOD  WASTE 


Kind  of  wood 


Percentage  Percentage         Gallons  of 

of  wood  convertible    ot  sugars    95%  alcohol  from 
into  sugars 

23 

23 


White    Spruce 

Longleaf   Pine 

Red  Spruce 22 

Norway  Pine 25 

Idaho  White  Pine 21 

Western    Hemlock 21 

Montana   White  Pine 20 

Lodgepole  Pine 21 

Sugar  Pine 20 

Douglaa  Fir 21 

HARDWOOD  V 

Silver    Maple 20 

Birch     20 

White   Oak 17 

Red    Gum 20 

Sycamore 18 

Hard   Maple 18 

Red    Oak 19 

Cottonwood     18 

Slippery  Elm 16 

The  manufacture  ot  industrial  alcohol  i-  at  present 
about  the  only  feasible  method  of  utilizing  lumber  mill 
refuse  on  a  large  scale.  An  alcohol  plant  with  a  daily 
supply  of  180  tons  of  wood  can  produce  3.600  gallons  of 
alcohol  at  a  cost,  under  present  conditions,  of  approxi 
mately  25  cents  a  gallon.  The  success  of  plants  now 
in  operation  justifies  a  serious  consideration  of  this 
ess  by  mills  having  a  large  quantity  of  waste.  A  de- 
scriptive pamphlet  including  estimates  of  plant  require- 
ment! and  recent  cost  data  on  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
from  wood  i>  obtainable  from  the  Forest  Products  Labo- 
ratory on  request. 


fermentable 

1  ton  of  wood 

71 

25.8 

72 

25.1 

72 

24.0 

66 

23.4 

74 

23.4 

77 

23.0 

75 

220 

67 

21.8 

66 

21.5 

67 

207 

5TE 
47 

14.1 

46 

129 

50 

12.4 

38 

11.0 

38 

9.7 

34 

9.1 

30 

81 

30 

7.2 

26 

6.0 

A  HUGE  WHITE  PINE  TREE 

A  few  years  ago  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber 
Company,  Sheffield,  Pennsylvania,  felled  this  large  white 
pine  for  lumber.  The  base  of  the  tree  measured  26  feet 
10  inches  in  circumference.  There  were  four  large  prongs 
and  one  small  one.  When  felled,  the  logs  scaled  in  excess 
of  15,000  feet  board  measure.  The  tree  was  cut  on  what 
is  known  as  Warrant  No.  2034,  Highland  Township,  Elk 
County,  Pennsylvania. 


TN    1850   New  York   ranked  first  among  the  States  in 
lumber  cut.     It  now  contributes  only  one  per  cent  of 
the  total.     That's   what   comes   of  emptying  the  bucket 
but  never  filling  it  up. 


FOREST  GUIDES  DEPARTMENT 

SOLAN  L.  PARKES,  EDITOR 


The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  United  States  are  rapidly  enrolling  as  Forest  Guides.  In  a  short  time  it  is 
expected  every  troop  will  be  a  member.  The  Editor  of  this  department,  now  Chief  Forest  Guide  for 
Pennsylvania,  will  furnish  in  "American  Forestry"  Magazine  each  month  information,  advice  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  Forest  Guides,  and  hopes  that  this  department  will  soon  be  read  by  every  Boy  Scout  in  the 
United  States. 


FOREST  GUIDES  can  do  no  more  important 
work  than  prevent  forest  fires,  extinguish 
them  and  report  to  the  authorities  the  names 
of  people  starting  forest  fires. 

In  many  of  the  States  the  spring  and  the  fall 
are  the  periods  when  most  forest  fires  occur,  and 
this  month  is  the  time  for  Forest  Guides  to  learn 
the  cost  of  forest  fires  and  how  to  guard  against 
them. 

No  better  instruction  in  these  respects  can  be 
given  than  that  of  C.  P.  Wilber,  state  firewarden 
of  New  Jersey,  who  says : 

Fire  not  only  destroys  our  homes  and  build- 
ings, but  burns  up,  in  our  forests,  timber,  which 
would  make  thousands  of  homes,  wasting  it  be- 
fore it  has  been  made  into  lumber,  or  into  paper 
and  the  multitude  of  other  things  for  which  we 
use  wood  in  our  daily  lives.  It  has  been  said 
truthfully  that  every  year  there  is  more  lumber 
burned  up  in  forest  fires  than  all  of  America's 
sawmills  manufacture  in  a  year. 

Besides  this  awful  waste,  these  fires  cost  many 
human  lives,  cause  untold  suffering  and  do  mil- 
lions of  dollars  damage  by  destroying  crops, 
and  homes  and  even  whole  towns.  They  like- 
wise kill  multitudes  of  birds  and  wild  animals 
and  drive  away  those  which  escape  by  ruining 
their  homes  and  feeding  grounds.  Also  the 
blackened  wrecks  of  woods  drive  away  and  keep 
away  all  sorts  of  people;  the  woods  worker,  the 
home  seeker,  and  the  pleasure  seeker.  They 
leave  the  countryside  a  deserted  waste,  idle  and 
unproductive,  and  worst  of  all,  it  must  stay  so 
for  years.  The  ruins  of  the  biggest  fires  in  our 
cities  are  replaced  by  new  buildings  in  a  few 
months  or  at  longest  in  a  year  or  two,  but  it 
takes  from  30  years  to  150  years  to  rebuild  a 
ruined  forest. 

Too  many  people  believe  that  the  little  fires 
crawling  among  the  leaves  or  burning  quietly  in 
the  underbrush  are  harmless.    And  yet  they  in- 


jure even  the  larger  trees  and  kill  the  young 
growth  and  seedlings  from  which  the  next  forest 
must  come,  they  also  rob  the  forest  of  nature's 
sponge  for  holding  moisture  and  her  fertilizer 
for  feeding  the  trees,  by  burning  up  the  humus. 
No  fire  is  so  small  that  it  is  insignificant  or  harm- 
less. A  few  moments  spent  by  some  "good  citi- 
zen" who  finds  one  will  certainly  prevent  some 
damage.  It  will  often  avert  a  big  conflagration, 
for  any  such  fire,  if  left  untended,  is  more  than 
likely  to  be  caught  by  some  sudden  gust  of  wind 
or  to  reach  more  inflammable  cover  and  become 
a  roaring  furnace. 

Like  other  fires,  nearly  all  forest  fires  come 
from  someone's  carelessness  or  ignorance.  Here 
are  two  examples  from  actual  occurrences  which 
show  two  of  the  main  causes  of  fires  and  how 
easily  they  may  make  trouble. 

A  fire  recently  burned  up  more  than  2,000 
acres  of  fine  woodland.  When  the  man  who  was 
responsible  for  it  was  found  this  was  his  story : 
"It  was  an  absolutely  quiet  morning  and  I  had 
just  a  few  weeds  and  briars  to  get  rid  of  after 
cleaning  up  the  garden,  so  I  lighted  them  and 
watched  the  fire  carefully.  When  it  was  almost 
burned  out,  there  came  a  sudden  whirl  of  wind 
and  the  fire  seemed  to  scatter  and  start  up  every- 
where at  once,  so  that  I  could  not  put  it  out 
before  it  got  to  the  woods  and  got  too  big  for 
me."  This  man  had  never  heard  that  it  is  always 
unsafe  to  start  a  fire  for  any  purpose  near  the 
woods  or  fields  when  things  are  dry,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  the  spring  and  fall.  He  didn't  know 
that  it  is  always  more  dangerous  to  build  a  fire 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  He'd  never 
learn  that  even  on  the  quietest  day,  a  little  fire 
may  start  the  air  to  move  or  that  the  wind 
will  often  suddenly  change  direction  or  grow 
stronger.  He  had  neglected  to  have  water  or 
a  shovel  or  even  something  to  beat  out  fire 
handy  in  case  the  unexpected  did  happen.  He 
didn't  realize  that,  for  even  the  smallest  fires, 
grass  and  leaves  should  be  raked  back  so  that 
there  is  a  big  ring  of  soil  around  the  fire.     He 
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had  never  been  told  that  there  were  cheap  and 
safe  "rubbish  burners  to  be  had  for  just  such 
purposes.  Because  he  was  so  ignorant  he  had 
done  what  hundreds  of  others  do  every  year  with 
bonfires,  campfires  or  even  when  "cleaning  up," 
he  had  made  a  graveyard  full  of  blackened  tomb- 
stones where  a  forest  had  stood.  Remember  the 
mistakes  he  made  when  you  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  fires. 

A  good  sportsman,  used  to  the  woods  all  his 
life  and  very  careful  in  every  way,  said:  "I  was 
out  after  rabbits  last  fall  with  a  new  dog  and 

while   waiting  a   mo-     

ment  for  him  to  jump 
-nmething,  I  lit  my 
pipe.  Just  then  he 
let  out  a  yelp  and 
I  went  on  to  see 
what  he  had  started. 
He'd  found  a  deer 
trail  and  gone  off  on 
it  and  I  couldn't  call 
him  back,  so  I  turned 
homeward,  and  right 
where  I'd  lighted  my 
pipe,  found  a  little  fire 
getting  under  way.  Ii 
was  quiet  so  that  I 
got  it  out  in  a  short 
time,  but  that  taught 
me  a  lesson,  for  I've 
always  thought  I  was 
as  careful  as  a  man 
could  be."  If  this 
man's  dog  had  jump- 
ed a  rabbit  instead  of 
finding  the  fresh  deer 
track,  there  would 
have  been  all  the  de- 
struction of  forest  and 
game  which  forest  fire 
does,  and  no  one,  least 
of  all  the  man  who 
started  it,  could  have 
told  how  it  happened. 


People  living  near  the  woods  or  traveling 
through  them  should  know  who  these  men  are 
and  how  to  reach  them  just  as  in  a  city  they 
should  know  where  the  nearest  fire  alarm  box 
is  and  how  to  use  it.  Do  you  know  who  your 
local  forest  firewarden  is? 

Many  States  also  require  every  one,  setting 
fire  for  any  purpose  near  the  woods,  to 
secure  a  permit  from  a  firewarden  before 
doing  so.  Those  who  plan  to  build  fires 
should  know  whether  such  permits  are  needed 
and  get  one  if  they  are,  to  avoid  needless  un- 
pleasantness because 
of  unlawful  fires. 


HAVE  YOU? 
BY  ORVILLE  LEONARD 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  smoke  clouds  from  a 
forest  fire  burning?  Have  you  ever  lived  for 
hours  in  that  crackling,  bright  inferno  ?  Have  you 
had  your  shoe  soles  burned  off  by  those  dead  look- 
ing white  ashes?  Have  you  seen  men  shouting 
wildly,  though  you  could  not  hear  their  voices  for 
the  roar  and  hiss  of  leaping  flames  and  the  fierce 
wind  they  engendered?  Have  you  ever  looked 
down  a  line  all  hedged  with  living  fire  and  won- 
dered if  you'd  ever  live  to  feel  the  cool  wind  blow- 
ing? Have  you  ever  seen  a  rancher  driven  from 
his  fired  homestead,  while  years  of  labor  on  his 
fields  were  wiped  out  in  an  hour?  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  country  where  the  furred  and  feathered  wild 
things  have  been  burned  up,  every  one?  And  have 
you  seen  that  country  when  the  fire  fiend  has  fin- 
ished— the  blackened  stumps  of  noble  trees,  the 
white  ashes,  burned  bare  rocks,  no  living  thing — 
black,  deathlike  desolation  brooding  over  all? 

If  you  have,  you'll  see  that  your  match  is  out 
and  look  where  you  throw  your  cigarette. 


SAFETY  RULES  FOR 
FOREST  FIRES 

To  Prevent  Them 

1.  Never  drop  light- 
ed matches  or  smok- 
ing materials  in  the 
woods  or  fields  or 
along  the  roads  with- 
out putting  out  the 
match  absolutely  or 
stamping  the  "smoke" 
into  the  mineral  soil. 

2.  Never  build  an 
open  fire  for  any  pur- 
pose near  the  woods 
or  fields  when  the 
woods  are  dry. 

3.  Never  leave  any 
fire  until  it  is  entire] 
out.  Drench  it  with 
water  or  cover  it 
completely  with  min- 
eral soil. 

To   Control   Them 


This  man's  accidental 
fire  is  similar  to  thousands  set  each  year  by 
smokers  who  throw  away  lighted  matches,  ciga- 
rettes, cigars  or  pipe  tobacco  from  car  windows 
or  automobiles  ot  as  they  tramp  the  woods  and 
roads.  I  )on't  guess,  but  always  know  that  match 
is  out  before  you  drop  it  anywhere.  Don't  ever 
be  in  such  a  hurry  that  you  fail  to  tramp  dis- 
carded "smokes"  into  the  mineral  soil  before  you 
leave,  if  there  is  any  heat  in  them.  Remember, 
dry  grass  or  leaves  are  even  more  inflammable 
than  papers  in  a  waste-basket. 

Most  States  now  have  firewardens  or  some 
similar  organization  for  putting  out  forest  fires. 


1.  Never  pass  even 
the  smallest   fire  un- 
noticed.     Put    it   out 
yourself  or  see  that  a  fire  warden,  the  owner 
or  some  responsible   resident   starts   for  it  be- 
fore you  leave. 

2.  Fire  travels  with  the  wind  always.  Stop 
its  front  first  and  put  out  the  sides  and  rear 
later.  Sand  or  soil  will  smother  it,  beating  will 
kill  it,  but  water  is  always  best.  Flirt  water 
or  soil  along  the  line,  do  not  dump  it  in 
one  place.  Beat  towarc?  the  fire  to  avoid 
spreading  it. 

3.  Always  work  slowly  and  deliberately  in 
fighting  fire  so  that  every  motion  counts  and 
your  energy  is  not  wasted. 
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HALL  OF  FAME  FOR  TREES 


77l«  old  Fremont  Oak  in  Alameda,  California, 
has  been  nominated  for  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
for  Trees  of  the  American  Forestry  Association. 
Three-quarters  of  a  century  after  it  had  taken  its 
share  in  the  making  of  California  history  by  pro- 
viding  shelter  for  Captain  John  C.  Fremont,  the 
old  Fremont  Oak,  Alameda's  historical  landmark, 
received  under  its  sheltering  boughs  another,  band 


cause  of  its  many  large  and  beautiful  oak  trees, 
iincina  being  the  Spanish  name  for  the  California 
black  oak. 

Al  C.  Benton,  superintendent  of  parks  in  Ala- 
meda, estimates  that  the  age  of  the  tree  is  five  hun- 
dred years,  says  the  Oakland  "Tribune."  Its  trunk 
is  more  than  ten  feet  in  circumference,  and  gnarled 
and  twisted  with  age  and  almost  hollowed  out. 
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HOY  SCOUTS  IN  CAM  I'   BENEATH    FAMOUS  FREMONT  OAK.   NEAR  ALAMEDA,  CAL1FORNL 


of  uniformed  guests.  This  time,  instead  of  being 
buckskin  clad  frontiersmen  armed  with  the  long 
barreled  squirrel  rifle  of  J$  years  ago.  it  -was  a 
trimly-dressed  band  of  Alameda  Hoy  Scouts  who 
were  the  old  oak's  guests.  The  boys  were  under 
the  leadership  of  E.  Harry  Levy. 

The  old  Fremont  Oak  is  located  on  the  Colin 
estate,  in  the  cast  end  of  Alameda,  and  in  what 
was  formerly   the   towp   of   Fncinal.   so    named   bc- 


The  first  white  possessor  of  the  oak  was  the 
famous  Peralta  family.  The  Colin  family  came 
into  possession  in  the  early  '50's. 

When  Captain  Fremont  camped  under  its  spread- 
ing boughs  with  his  force  of  62  men.  including  five 
Delaware  Indians  and  the  redoubtable  Kit  Carson, 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  on  the  verge 
of  a  war  in  which  California  raw  to  pass  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  latter  forever. 


THE  WASHINGTON  HORSE-CHESTNUT  AND  A 

LOWELL  LETTER 


'T'HE  Washington  Horse-Chestnut,  near  Bath  Pennsyl- 
-*•  vania,  pictured  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine,  is 
nominated  for  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  for 
trees  by  Asa  K.  Mcllhaney,  of  Bath,  Pennsylvania, 
because  the  tree  came  from  Mt.  Vernon.  General 
Washington  presented  it  to  General  Brown,  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame,  and  General  Brown  planted  it  in  front 
of  his  old  home  where  the  picture  show's  it  today.  The 
base  circumference  of  the  tree,  Mr.  Mcllhaney  inform* 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  is  27  feet  and  seven 
inches,  while  six  feet  from  the  ground  the  girth  is  17  feet. 

The  horse-chestnut  at  Bath  is  the  property  of  the  Bath 
Portland  Cement  Company,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Franks,  the 
vice-president,  has  presented  this  picture  to  the  American 
Forestry  Association. 

Mr.  Mcllhaney  has  a  letter  from  James  Russell  Lowell, 
the  poet,  who  was  also  born  on  February  22,  the  birth  date 
of  George  Washington.    The  letter  was  written  in  regard 


to  the  value  of  tree  planting.  It  was  written  thirty  years 
ago  in  April  by  the  poet  and  former  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  just  four  months  before  he  died.  The 
letter  follows : 

Elmwood,  Cambridge,  April  5,  1891. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  sympathize  warmly  with  the  gracious  objeat  for  the  further- 
ance of  which  Arbor  Day  was  instituted.  I  have  planted  many 
trees,  and  every  summer  they  repay  me  with  an  abundant  grati- 
tude. There  is  not  a  leaf  on  them  but  whispers  benediction.  I 
often  think  of  the  Scottish  farmer's  words  quoted  by  Scott : 
"Be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock,  'twill  be  growin'  while  ye're 
sleepin'."  In  my  childhood  I  put  a  nut  into  the  earth,  from  which 
sprang  a  horse-chestnut  tree,  whose  trunk  has  now  a  girth  of 
eight  feet,  and  sustains  a  vast  dome  of  verdure,  the  haunt  of 
birds  and  bees  and  of  thoughts  as  cheery  as  they.  In  planting 
a  tree  we  lay  the  foundation  of  a  structure  of  which  the  seasons 
(without  care  of  ours)  shall  be  the  builders  and  which  shall  be 
a  joy  to  others  when  we  are  gone. 

I  need  not  say  how  great  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  that  my  young 
friends  should  decorate  my  memory  with  a  tree  of  their  planting. 
I  wish  I  could  be  with  them  to  throw  the  first  shovelful  of 
earth  upon   its  roots.  Faithfully  yours. 

To  Asa  K.  Mcllhaney,  (Signed)     J.  R.  Lowell. 

Principal  of  Schools,  Bath,  Pennsylvania. 


rwood  and  Underwood. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  STUDY  TREE  LIFE  AT  FIRST  HAND 

Directed  by  Susan  S.  Alburtis,  the  nature  study  department  of  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  studying  the 
values  of  various  trees,  preparatory  to  taking  a  vote  in  the  American  Forestry  Association's  national  referendum  as  to  what 
should  be  the  national  tree  of  the  country.  Here  the  pupils  are  studying  the  elms  on  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  near  the  Force 
School.  The  schools  are  taking  up  this  educational  campaign  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Association  asks  its 
members  to  push  the  work  in  their  own  towns.   The  newspapers  are  now  printing  series  of  lessons  on  trees  and  ballots  for  voting. 
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rT,HE  Second  National  Conference  on  Education  in 
■*•  Forestry,  held  at  New  Haven,  was  well  attended 
both  by  educators  and  employers  of  foresters,  and  fur- 
nished much  food  for  thought.  Two  entire  days  were 
devoted  to  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  committee 
reports  on  the  more  important  problems  in  forest  edu- 
cation now  before  the  country.  Several  points  stand  out 
rather  prominently  as  a  result  of  these  discussions. 

It  was  the  practically  unanimous  opinion  of  those  pres- 
ent at  the  conference  that  five  years  of  college  work  are 
essential  for  the  preparation  of  a  thoroughly  trained  pro- 
fessional forester,  irrespective  of  the  particular  field  of 
forestry  in  which  he  may  later  specialize.  It  was  recog- 
nized, however,  that  not  all  prospective  foresters  can  be 
induced  to  spend  five  years  in  preparing  themselves  for 
their  work,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  formu- 
late courses  which  will  crowd  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  more  fundamental  and  essential  subjects  into  four 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  many  foresters  from  the  West 
Coast,  who  were  prevented  by  distance  from  being  pres- 
ent at  the  conference,  expressed  themselves  by  letter  as 
believing  that  four  years  is  ample  time  for  the  preparation 
of  fully  trained  technical  men.  This  divergence  of 
opinion  is  perhaps  due  to  differences  in  local  conditions 
and  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  From  a  general  educational  standpoint  it  seems 
certain  that  five  years  is  none  too  much  to  give  a  man  a 
thorough  grounding  in  such  cultural  subjects  as  litera- 
ture, history,  economics,  and  philosophy,  in  addition  to 
his  more  strictly  professional  work,  and  that  in  general 
the  best  equipped  man  is  one  whose  professional  training 
follows  a  four-year  course  in  the  liberal  arts.  With  the 
increasing  complexity  of  civilization  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  turn  for  leaders  to  men  whose  training  em- 
braces more  than  the  narrow  field  of  their  own  specialty, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  tendency  should  not 
apply  to  forestry  as  well  as  to  other  professions. 

Another  point  of  interest  brought  out  by  the  conference 
was  the  constantly  broadening  scope  of  the  field  of  for- 
estry. Until  rather  recently  there  has  been  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  forest  schools  to  turn  out  men  trained 
primarily  in  the  art  of  forest  production,  in  silviculture 


and  forest  management.  The  development  of  men  to 
harvest  the  forest  crop,  and  to  serve  as  logging  engineers, 
is  now  receiving' increasing  attention,  particularly  on  the 
West  Coast.  The  next  step  will  undoubtedly  be  to  pre- 
pare men  who  are  specialists  in  forest  products  for  the 
utilization  of  the  forest  crop.  Other  fields  which  are 
gradually  being  developed  include  forest  entomology, 
forest  pathology,  city  forestry,  forest  recreation,  forest 
zoology,  etc.  Looking  at  forestry  in  the  broad  sense  as 
co-ordinate  with  agriculture,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
all  of  these  various  branches  are  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
field  and  that  men  to  handle  them  should  be  prepared  by 
the  forest  schools.  In  our  judgment  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  next  ten  years  will  witness  a  marked 
development  away  from  the  training  of  all  foresters 
according  to  a  single  pattern,  and  toward  the  training  of 
specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  the  work. 

The  desirability  of  having  forestry  more  generally 
taught  as  a  cultural  and  educational  subject  in  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  was  strongly  empha- 
sized. There  appears  to  be  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  some  knowledge  of  our  forest  resources  and 
their  place  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  should  be  included  in 
the  education  of  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  practical  means  may  be  found 
for  a  marked  development  along  this  line.  Other  sub- 
jects emphasized  included  vocational  training  in  forestry 
for  such  positions  as  guards  and  rangers,  the  development 
of  extension  work  with  timberland  owners  and  wood- 
users,  and  the  prosecution  of  forest  research  as  a  regu- 
lar part  of  the  work  of  the  forest  schools  of  the  country. 
Throughout  the  discussions  the  public  service  aspect  of 
forestry  was  constantly  mentioned  and  the  need  for  im- 
parting the  public  service  point  of  view  to  the  forester 
while  at  college  accentuated. 

Altogether  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  attended  the 
conference  went  away  with  a  broader  vision  which  will 
not  only  aid  them  materially  in  their  own  work,  but  will 
react  favorably  on  the  education  and  general  character 
of  future  generations  of  foresters.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  conferences  of  this  sort  will  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  forest  education  in  this  country. 


FOREST  CONSERVATION  IN  TEXAS 


rpHE  long  fight  the  Texas  •  Forestry  Association  has 
■*■  waged  for  a  more  adequate  forest  policy  for  this 
State  is  beginning  to  show  positive  results.  Governor 
Hobby  has  named  50  prominent  men  and  women  as  a 
committee  to  draft  bills,  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature, 
for  dealing  with  the  forest  problem,  an  action  that  in- 
sures the  careful  attention  of  the  next  legislature  to  this 
important  matter. 

The  appointment  of  this  committee  signalizes  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  of  forest  preservation  and  renewal  in 
the  State.  The  legislature  doubtless  will  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  everything  that  is  desired  or  necessary  at  this 


time,  but  a  long  forward  step  is  certain  to  be  taken,  which 
will  relieve  Texas  of  the  menace  of  an  early  timber 
shortage. 

Lack  of  a  constructive  forest  policy  is  threatening  the 
destruction  of  the  magnificent  long-leaf,  short-leaf  and 
loblolly  pine  forests  of  East  Texas.  At  the  present  rate 
of  annual  lumber  cut,  amounting  to  about  1.500,000,000 
feet,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  virgin  timber  will  have 
disappeared  in  ten  to  fifteen  years  unless  an  efficient  and 
liberal  reforestation  policy  is  adopted.  Originally  there 
were  30,000  square  miles  of  short-leaf  pine  in  Texas, 
7,000  square  miles  of  loblolly  and  5,000  square  miles  of 
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long-leaf  pine  forest.  Out  of  this  total  of  about  10,000,- 
000  acres  of  virgin  forest  only  2,500,000  acres  remain. 
Some  of  the  large  lumber  mills  have  a  sufficient  supply 
of  timber  in  sight  to  continue  operations  for  fifteen  years, 
but  fully  80  per  cent  of  all  the  mills  will  be  without  com- 
mercial timber  in  eight  years  or  thereabouts. 

Careful  estimates  prepared  by  the  Texas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  show  that  out  of  6,000,000  acres  of 
cut-over  pine  lands  in  East  Texas,  known  as  non-agri- 
cultural lands  because  of  the  very  deep  sand  which  covers 
this  area  and  makes  it  unsuited  to  farming,  only  850,000, 
or  14  per  cent,  are  supporting  a  second  growth  of  timber 
from  which  the  mills  may  hope  to  obtain  a  supply.  With- 
out sufficient  funds  to  safeguard  the  standing  trees 
against  forest  fires  or  to  promote  their  planting  and  care, 
the  East  Texas  forests  face  ultimate  and  speedy  destruc- 
tion unless  steps  are  taken  to  correct  existing  evils. 

A  practical  forest  program,  as  outlined  by  S.  O.  Siecke, 
State  Forester,  provides  for  a  practical  policy  of  refor- 
estation comprising  more  than  5,000,000  acres  and  yield- 
ing approximately  300  board  feet  per  acre  per  annum, 
thus  taking  care  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  timber 
stand  by  the  400  sawmills  in  East  Texas.  It  will  be  plain 
to  every  thinking  reader  that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
to  put  into  effect  a  consistent  forestry  policy  in  Texas, 
and  safeguard  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of 
the  country. 

Consistent  progress  in  the  work  of  reforestation  has 
not  been  possible  by  the  State  Forestry  Department  be- 
cause of  lack  of  adequate  funds.  The  sum  of  $12,000  a 
year  appropriated  by  the  State  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  controlling  an  area  of  7,500,000  acres,  with 
nine  patrolmen  employed  by  the  State  and  two  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributed  the  sum  of  $4,250  this  year  toward 
forest  protection  in  Texas. 

It  is  not  with  an  abstract  matter  that  the  legislature  will 
be  called  upon  to  deal,  but  with  a  problem  on  which  there 
are  statistics  and  an  abundance  of  authentic  information 
which  the  committee  will  be  able  to  present  in  support  of 
their  recommendations,  and  as  a  guide  for  their  action. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  THE 
LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

"PURSUANT  to  the  plan  of  Melvin  S.  Lewis,  State 
■*■  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  to  introduce  voca- 
tional training  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  into  the  lum- 
ber industry  in  co-operation  with  the  School  of  Forestry 
of  the  University  of  Idaho,  Mr.  C.  E.  Knouf,  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  was  engaged  to  study  the 
situation  in  the  mills  and  camps  of  Idaho  and  make  defi- 
nite plans  for  the  organization  of  classes  this  winter. 
Following  this  preliminary  investigation  by  Mr.  Knouf, 
a  class  in  lumber  grading  was  organized  at  the  plant  of 
the  Rutledge  Timber  Company,  at  Coeur  d'Alene,  and 
Mr.  L.  R.  McCoy,  sales  manager  of  the  company,  en- 
gaged as  instructor.  At  the  first  meeting  43  men  report- 
ed tor  the  course,  including  several  men  from  the  local 
office  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  This  was 
more  than  three  times  the  most  optimistic  previous  esti- 


mate of  the  number  of  men  who  would  desire  to  take  the 
course,  but  after  the  outline  of  the  work  presented  at 
the  first  exercise,  it  was  still  further  increased  when 
60  men  reported  at  the  second  meeting.  This  augurs 
well  for  the  success  of  the  vocational  training  plan  in  the 
lumber  industry. 

The  course  is  outlined  to  include  a  history  of  lumber 
grading,  characteristics  of  different  woods  and  their 
identification  from  gross  features,  classes  of  defects, 
their  cause  and  relative  importance,  grading  rules  and 
actual  grading  of  the  different  species  of  the  region 
starting  with  white  fir  of  which  only  two  grades  are  rec- 
ognized and  ending  with  white  pine,  the  grading  of  which 
is  most  complex;  then  shop  grades  and  finally  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  trees  and  methods  of  sawing  to  get  the 
maximum  proportion  of  high  grade  material. 

Mr.  Knouf  is  now  investigating  the  logging  end  of  the 
business  in  a  similar  way  and  it  is  planned  to  organize 
a  class  in  scaling  the  first  part  of  the  year. 

FOREST  SERVICE  RECEIPTS  FOR  1920 

TN  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  depleted  and  over-burdened 
■*■  personnel  made  it  necessary  for  the  Forest  Service  to 
refuse  at  some  places  to  take  on  new  business,  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  National  Forests  in  the  fiscal  year  1920 
exceeded  those  of-  1919  by  $435,067.42  and  set  a  new 
high  mark  of  $4,793,482,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  Chief  Forester  W.  B.  Greeley.  The  year  was  also 
marked  by  one  of  the  severest  and  most  protracted  fire 
seasons  ever  known,  which  necessitated  the  expenditure 
of  considerable  sums  for  the  protection  of  the  National 
Forests  and  required  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$2,950,000  in  addition  to  the  regular  funds  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

"The  increase  in  receipts  from  timber  sales,"  says  the 
report,  "reflects  the  increasing  demand  being  made  upon 
the  National-  Forests  as  privately  owned  timber  is  ex- 
hausted and  the  forest  industries  move  westward.  If 
funds  are  provided  for  the  examination  and  sale  of 
National  Forest  timber  now  in  demand,  the  receipts 
from  timber  sales  may  be  expected  to  increase  still  more 
rapidly  until  the  cut  reaches  the  limit  that  must  be  im- 
posed to  maintain  a  continuous  yield  from  the  forests  and 
give  stability  to  the  industries  and  communities  dependent 
upon  them." 

In  addition  to  the  actual  revenue,  according  to  the  re- 
port, there  is  an  enormous  return  to  the  public  through 
the  protection  of  the  500  odd  billion  feet  of  timber  for 
future  use,  the  protection  of  the  headwaters  of  innumer- 
able feeders  of  navigation,  irrigation  and  hydroelectric 
power,  and  the  recreational  facilities  made  available  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  "There  will  always  be 
national  resources  not  measurable  in  dollars  which  in 
public  benefit  exceed  the  receipts  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury," the  report  says. 

During  the  fiscal  year  about  one  million  acres  in  the 
Thunder  Mountain  Region  of  Idaho  were  added  to  the 
Idaho  and  Payette  Forests.  More  than  654,000  acres  in 
the  Eastern  States  purchased  under  the  Weeks  Law  were 
also  proclaimed  as  Narional  Forests. 


YALE  FOREST  SCHOOL  REUNION 


'"PHE  Yale  Forest  School  celebrated  its  second  decennial 
■^  reunion  and  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing in  December.  Over  one  hundred  alumni  and  stu- 
dents, or  approximately  20  per  cent  of  those  who  have 
received  professional  instruction  at  the  school,  attended 
the  reunion.  Old  friendships  were  renewed,  new  friend- 
ships formed,  the  progress  and  present  position  of  the 
school  thoroughly  discussed,  and  plans  laid  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  alumni  in  assuring  it  of  a  still  more 
successful  future.  Perhaps  the  most  important  concrete 
step  taken  by  the  alumni  at  the  reunion  was  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Yale  Forest  School  Alumni  Association  on 
a  more  substantial  and  aggressive  basis.  It  is  anticipated 
that  in  its  new  form  the  Association  will  prove  most 
effective  in  affording  a  medium  of  expression  for  the 
alumni  and  in  bringing  them  into  more  intimate  and  help- 
ful relations  with  the  school. 

The  Yale  Forest  School  first  opened  its  doors  for  the 
training  of  professional  foresters  in  September,  1900, 
and  is  the  oldest  forest  school  in  continuous  operation  in 
this  country.  It  is  difficult  now  to  realize  that  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  profession  of  for- 
estry, centuries  old  in  Europe,  was  unknown  in  the 
New  World.  Our  forests,  instead  of  receiving  the  care- 
ful treatment  accorded  a  growing  crop  had,  during  the 
previous  century,  been  cut,  burned  and  abused  on  an  un- 
precedented scale  so  that  millions  of  acres  were  rendered 
barren  for  years  to  come.  Valiant  efforts  had  been  made 
by  a  small  group  of  far-sighted  men,  acting  largely 
through  the  American  Forestry  Association,  to  stem  the 
tide  of  destruction  and  ruin.  They  wasted  no  time  on 
idle  theories  but  struck  hard  for  the  one  measure  which 
seemed  to  promise  immediate  results, — the  reservation 
and  retention  under  public  ownership  of  the  National 
Forests  so  that  the  timber  on  these  lands  could  be  pro- 
tected and  managed  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  public 
and  as  a  permanent  source  of  lumber  after  private  hold- 
ings were  gone.  This  object  was  attained  in  1891,  but 
for  many  years  these  lands  were  administered  under  the 
old  political  system  then  in  force.  There  were  no  fores- 
ters in  this  country  to  furnish  the  trained  executives 
needed  if  this  new  and  promising  innovation  in  Gov- 
ernment activities  was  to  succeed. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Yale  Forest  School  was 
founded  by  the  Pinchot  family  primarily  to  provide 
trained  foresters  for  the  public  service.  At  that  time  and 
for  five  years  thereafter  these  forests  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Interior  Department.  In  1905  however,  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
their  administration  was  taken  over  by  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice, which  at  that  time  was  under  the  leadership  of 
Gifford  Pinchot  and  was  recruited  in  large  part  from  the 
men  trained  at  Yale.  On  Mr.  Pinchot's  retirement  in 
1910  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  S.  Graves,  under  whom 
the  Yale  School  had  been  built  up.  When  Mr.  Graves 
resigned  in  1919  his  successor  was  William  B.  Greeley, 
one  of  the  older  graduates  of  the  Yale  School.     From 


the  very  beginning,  therefore,  men  connected  with  Yale 
have  had  an  important  part  in  shaping  and  administering 
Forest  Service  policies  and  activities. 

Today,  out  of  the  five  hundred  and  eighteen  men  who 
have  received  professional  training  at  the  Yale  School, 
ninety-seven  are  employed  by  the  Forest  Service.  Of 
these,  twelve  are  engaged  in  research  and  eighty-five  in 
administration.  Thirty-eight,  or  nearly  half  of  these 
men,  are  now  in  the  office  at  Washington  or  in  the  eight 
district  offices  into  which  the  National  Forest  Adminis- 
tration is  divided,  and  have  direct  charge  of  the  general 
policies  of  the  Service  in  those  districts.  Twenty-six  are 
supervisors,  each  in  charge  of  a  National  Forest  whose 
area  averages  over  a  million  acres.  In  addition,  there 
are  thirteen  men  in  other  branches  of  the  Government 
service. 

Largely  through  the  initiative,  clear  understanding, 
and  devotion  possessed  by  these  trained  men  from  Yale 
and  other  schools,  a  task  was  performed  which  would 
have  been  declared  impossible  in  1890.  The  hostile, 
independent,  virile  elements  comprising  the  miners,  stock- 
men, and  farmers  of  the  West  learned  within  the  short 
period  of  ten  years  between  1905  and  191 5  that  Govern- 
ment service  could  be  made  efficient,  that  regulation  of 
timber  cutting  and  of  grazing  for  the  common  good  was 
better  than  a  mad  destructive  scramble  to  see  who  could 
get  the  most  while  it  lasted,  and  that  forest  fires  were 
not  necessary  but  could  be  controlled  and  extinguished. 

While  the  establishment  and  management  of  the 
National  Forests  came  first  in  importance  it  was  by  no 
means  the  whole  of  forestry  in  America.  The  States 
were  also  developing  an  interest  in  forestry  which  was 
just  as  much  in  need  of  trained  guidance.  Today,  for- 
esters trained  at  Yale  are  in  charge  of  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Forestry  in  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  and  Colorado,  while  nineteen  others  are  em- 
ployed as  assistant  foresters  in  these  States  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  California,  Minnesota,  New  York, 
Texas,  and  Vermont.  Only  ten  other  States  have  practi- 
cal forestry  departments,  and  of  these  but  four  have 
employed  trained  foresters.  These  foresters  have  in 
every  instance  been  active  in  building  up  efficient  State 
systems  of  fire  protection,  and  in  developing  public  senti- 
ment and  knowledge  of  forestry,  which  in  some  States 
has  led  to  considerable  progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
forest  lands  by  the  States. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  service  of  the  Yale  Forest 
School  is  as  the  parent  school  from  which  forest  educa- 
tion has  spread  throughout  the  country.  Of  the  twelve 
leading  forest  schools  ten  are  under  the  direction  of 
Yale  men,  and  eleven  have  Yale  graduates  in  their 
faculties.  In  addition,  forestry  is  taught  as  a  subject  at 
four  other  institutions  by  Yale  graduates.  In  all,  forty- 
three  men  from  this  institution  are  engaged  in  training 
professional  foresters  in  America. 

The  number  of  graduates  engaged  in  forestry  on  pri- 
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vately  owned  lands  is  steadily  increasing,  with  the  awak- 
ening interest  of  land  owners  in  their  woods  as  a  source 
of  possible  permanent  income  instead  of  a  tax-ridden  in- 
cumbrance. Paper  and  pulp  companies  show  the  great- 
est interest  in  forestry  of  any  class  of  woodland  owners, 
and  are  now  employing  fourteen  Yale  graduates.  Others 
are  working  for  manufacturing  concerns  dependent  on 
wood  supplies  for  their  raw  materials,  including  some 
owners  of  forest  estates.  A  few  fortunate  ones  are 
themselves  forest  owners  and  are  putting  into  practice 
the  principles  learned  at  the  School.  In  all,  forty-three 
foresters  are  so  employed.  Six  graduates  are  now  in 
the  tropics,  Brazil,  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  elsewhere,  in 
private  employ. 

Yale  has  extended  her  influence  widely.  At  present 
the  Canadian  Forest  Service  employs  five  of  its  gradu- 
ates ;  South  Africa,  three ;  China,  two ;  India,  two,  and 
New  Zealand,  one.  The  work  in  China  is  of  special  in- 
terest and  the  field  enormous.  Four  Chinese  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  School,  to  return  to  take  up  this  work, 
and  four  more  are  now  in  attendance.  Those  in  China 
report  a  great  awakening  of  interest  in  forestry  and  many 
active  measures  under  way  for  its  establishment. 

Fifty-five  alumni  of  the  School  are  engaged  in  lum- 
bering and  fourteen  others  are  connected  with  various 
wood-using  industries,  from  airplanes  to  tanning  ex- 
tracts. Another  small  group  of  ten  men  is  working  in 
connection  with  parks  and  city  forestry.  All  told, 
seventy-nine  men  are  connected  with  these  industries 
allied  to  forestry. 

The  remaining  men  who  have  taken  up  other  pursuits 
have  apparently  found  that  forestry  gives  a  broad  basis 
for  success  in  many  lines,  for  there  are  few  of  these  ex- 
students  who  are  not  acquitting  themselves  creditably  in 
their  chosen  lines.  A  group  of  sixty-three  is  engaged 
in  dealing  with  the  soil  and  its  products,  of  which  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  claim  fifty-five  and  geology 
eleven.  Public  service  other  than  forestry  claims  twelve 
men.  Commercial  pursuits  have  absorbed  seventy,  of 
whom  twenty-seven  are  in  mercantile  lines,  thirteen  in 
manufacturing,  ten  in  finance,  seven  in  insurance,  five 
in  real  estate,  and  eight  in  miscellaneous  trades.  The 
professions  include  thirty-two,  the  largest  group,  twelve, 
being  engaged  in  teaching,  and  the  next,  six,  in  engi- 
neering. Science  claims  three,  law  and  medicine  two 
each,  and  miscellaneous  professions  seven. 

To  summarize,  sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  alumni  of  the 
Yale  Forest  School  are  now  engaged  in  forestry,  or 
closely  allied  work.  Thirty  per  cent  are  in  direct  public 
service,  eight  per  cent  each  in  forest  education  and  pri- 
vate forestry,  and  fifteen  per  cent  in  forest  or  wood 
utilization  and  park  or  city  forestry.  These  men  are 
scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  where  they  are 
doing  their  share  to  put  into  practice  the  principles  and 
the  ideals  which  they  were  taught  at  Yale. 


THE  LIBERTY  TREE 

SOIL  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  from  each  of  the 
Allied  Countries  and  from  other  foreign  places  was 
placed  about  the  roots  of  a  maple  tree  planted  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  at  Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas.  The  tree  is  a  memorial  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  that  city  who  answered  their  country's  call. 
It  has  been  nominated  for  a  place  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Sloan,  historian  of  the  Arka- 
delphia Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  it  is  pictured  on  the  contents  page  of  this 
magazine. 

With  an  impressive  ceremony  soil  from  Izabella,  at 
Santo  Domingo,  West  India,  the  oldest  settlement  in  the 
New  World,  as  well  as  soil  from  the  famous  Sakakawea 
Statue  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  of  Bismark,  North 
Dakota,  which  honors  the  "Bird  Woman"  who  directed 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  along  with  soil  from 
under  the  old  North  Bridge  at  Concord  as  well  as  soil 
from  Tilloloy,  France,  thirty-five  miles  from  Paris  that 
was  destroyed  during  the  war,  were  placed  about  the 
roots  of  this  tree. 

The  tree  is  planted  on  the  lawn  of  the  Court  House 
and  is  in  a  thriving  condition.  Every  year,  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
will  place  a  laurel  wreath  on  this  Liberty  Tree. 


BIRD  AND  TREE  CLUB  APPROVES 

OLACING  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  proposed  for- 
-*-  estry  legislation,  the  New  York  Bird  and  Tree  Club 
passed  the  following  resolutions  at  its  meeting  on 
December  10,  1920: 

Whereas,  The  forest  resources  of  the  United  States 
are  being  consumed  about  four  times  faster  than  they  are 
being  replaced,  and  serious  shortage  already  affects  some 
industries  and  threatens  others ; 

Whereas,  Vast  areas  of  timber  lands,  unsuited  to 
agriculture,  but  capable  of  producing  valuable  forests, 
are  being  cut  with  reckless  disregard  of  the  future  and 
being  left  as  unproductive  wastes  which  constitute  a 
heavy  and  unnecessary  loss  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  country ; 

Whereas,  A  supply  of  wood  material  is  essential  to 
prosperity  in  time  of  peace,  and  vital  to  the  national 
defense  in  time  of  war,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  urged 
to  pass  such  legislation  as  will  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ample  power  to  check  forest  devastation,  and  to 
make  sure  that,  while  the  interests  of  the  forest  owners 
are  safeguarded,  the  forests  are  maintained  in  a  pro- 
ductive condition. 


•HE  Lake  States  now  pay  $6,000,000  yearly  in  freight 
bills  to  import  lumber  for  their  needs. 


ELECTRIC  wires  which  touch  trees  can  easily  kill  the 
most  beautiful  shade  tree.  This  may  be  due  partly 
to  the  work  of  the  electric  current,  or  to  the  wearing 
through  the  growing  surface  of  the  tree  by  the  wire, 
which  deprives  the  tree  of  its  sustenance. 
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lVTORTH  DAKOTA  is  not  much  on 
■^  '  forests  we  gather  from  the  Devil's 
Lake  (N.  D.)  Journal,  but  North 
Dakota  has  no  copyright  on  that  situ- 
ation, the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion can  announce  without  fear  of 
contradiction.  On  this  point  the 
Devil's  Lake  Journal  says :  "The 
American  Forestry  Association  at 
Washington,  D-  C,  may  be  long  on 
forestry  but  it  is  short  on  geography. 
Yesterday  we  received  a  circular  from 
it  urging  us  'to  save  the  forests  now.' 
Will  somebody  kindly  pass  the  for- 
ests." Why  not  start  something  in 
the  way  of  tree  growing  in  such 
States  ?  At  one  time  Indiana  had  the 
finest  hardwood  forests  in  the  world. 
Out  of  an  area  of  something  more 
than  22,000,000  acres  there  are  now 
about  one  and  a  half  million  acres  in 
timberland.  Thus  North  Dakota  is 
not  alone  in  these  matters,  Indiana 
being  much  the  worse  example  be- 
cause she  at  least  had  forests  once. 
The  editors  of  the  land  are  awake  to 
the  need  of  a  national  forest  policy. 
They  have  been  carrying  columns  on 
this  subject  from  the  American  For- 
estry Association.  The  Chicago  Tri- 
bune is  devoting  a  page  a  day  to  the 
methods  it  has  been  forced  to  use  to 
get  pulpwood  from  its  own  lands  far 
back  in  Canada.  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher is  hammering  away  at  a.  weekly 
feature,  "What  are  you  doing  for  For- 
estry?" In  this  campaign  editors 
have  taken  up  every  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject particularly  since  the  formation 
of  the  National  Forestry  Program 
Committee  which  is  directing  united 
action  for  the  bill  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Representative  B.  H.  Snell, 
of  New  York  State.  Some  of  this 
comment  follows : 

New  York  Evening  Post:  "The  greatest 
forward  step  in  forestry  in  many  years,"  as 
it  is  termed  by  American  Forestry,  has 
been  taken  in  this  city.  Years  of  agitation 
have  culminated  in  a  definite  proposal  for 
a  national  forest  policy.  Representatives 
of  the  most  important  lumber  and  paper 
industries,  of  the  wholesale  lumber  dis- 
tributors, newspaper  organizations,  wood- 
using  industries  and  the  general  public  met 
and  reached  a  unanimous  agreement.  The 
purpose    of    the    program    is    twofold :    to 


obtain  a  considerable  extension  of  direct 
Federal  activity  in  forest  ownership  and 
production  and  to  further  by  Federal  aid 
the  development  of  a  prober  forest  policy 
in  the  various  States.  It  looks  as  if  we 
were   at  last   awake. 


St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat:  Only  of  late, 
it  would  seem,  has  the  public  mind  been 
thoroughly  aroused  as  to  the  imminence  of 


FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION'S 
WORK 

Springfield,  Illinois,  Journal:  Work 
of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion is  bearing  fruit  in  the  awaken- 
ing of  public  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  forest  preservation  and  the 
planting  of  trees  for  the  future.  A 
recent  compilation  of  editorial  com- 
ment, published  in  the  American  For- 
estry Magazine,  indicates  how  wide- 
spread this  interest  has  become. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  President- 
elect Harding  has  long  favored  a 
definite  and  constructive  national 
policy  for  ending  the  timber  waste 
and  encouraging  the  growth  of  trees, 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  in- 
coming administration  will  take  ac- 
tion along  this  line.  The  new  Con- 
gress has  in  it  a  large  number  of  men 
who  are  in  harmony  with  Senator 
Harding's  ideas  respecting  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  and  he  will 
have  able  legislative  help  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  workable  policy. 

America  has  never  been  unfriendly 
to  proposals  for  saving  the  trees,  but 
it  has  been  woefully  indifferent.  Un- 
til recently  its  people  have  not  fully 
appreciated  -what  is  involved  in  de- 
nuding the  forests  and  permitting  so 
much  land,  suitable  for  little  other 
than  the  production  of  trees,  to  re- 
main idle.  Now,  however,  they  re- 
alize how  necessary  it  is  that  the 
nation  begin  to  repair  the  destruction 
and  provide  against  a  treeless  future. 

President  Harding  and  Congress 
are  assured  that  they  will  be  heartily 
commended  with  the  public's  grati- 
tude if  they  save  the  trees.  What 
they  do  towards  this  will  be  appreci- 
ated and  applauded. 


the  danger  of  forest  depletion.  We  are 
steadily  losing  more  than  we  are  gaining 
or  putting  ourselves  in  a  position  to  re- 
gain. For  we  are  not  putting  back  into 
the  ground,  in  reforestation,  what  we  are 
steadily  losing  by  deforestation.  And  de- 
forestation is  an  increasing  and  not  a 
diminishing  evil. 


Dearborn  Independent:  The  American 
forestry  Association  is  (performing  a  public 
service  by  persistently  calling  the  attention 
of  this  nation  to  the  need  for  a  construc- 
tive national  forestry  policy.    The  depletion 


of  our  forests  is  a  matter  of  great  concern, 
the  significance  of  which  has  as  yet  been 
only  partially  grasped  by  the  public.  The 
high  prke  of  lumber  and  the  scarcity  of 
wood  pulp  for  print  paper  are  only  indi 
cations  of  the  price  we  will  eventually  pay 
if  we  refuse  to  heed  the  warning  signals 


•  Mobile  Register:  The  statistician  can. 
and  does,  gives  us  figures  showing  that  if 
we  do  not  adopt  a  policy  of  reforestation 
we  shall,  within  a  stated  and  remarkably 
short  period,  find  ourselves  without  lumber. 
With  the  facts  before  us,  we  should  be 
more  than  hospitable  to  the  plan  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  of  which 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack  is  president,  to  give 
us  a  really  national  policy  of  forest  protec- 
tion and  conservation,  even  though  that 
plan  calls  for  appropriation  at  a  time  when 
economy  in  national  expenditures  is  ou- 
principal  desire.  Perhaps  that  is  because 
we  understand  that  there  can  be  no  econo- 
my in  waste.  There  are  few  better  ways  to 
spend  eleven  million  dollars  than  in  the 
preservation  and  enrichment  of  our  forests. 


Troy  Record:  The  rapid  exhaustion  of 
American  forests  furnishes  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  ultimate  results  of  wasteful- 
ness. Not  many  years  ago  -our  lumber 
supply  was  considered  practically  limitless. 
Our  awakening  is  much  belated. 


Atlanta  Journal:  If  American  progresses 
as  her  needs  require,  the  time  will  come 
when  she  will  raise  crops  of  timber  as 
regularly  as  she  now  produces  corn  'or 
apples   or  pecans. 


Rochester  Post-Express:  Forest  fires  are 
burning  up  a  vast  lot  of  the  wood  we  so 
much .  need.  This  ought  to  get  special  at- 
tention for  the  plea  which  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack,  president  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  makes  for  protection  of  timber 
areas  against  fire. 


Detroit  Nevis:  The  fact  that  forests  are 
being  leveled  for  the  mills  in  this  country 
at  five  times  the  rate  at  which  the  forests 
reproduce  themselves  has  stirred  the  whole 
country.  The  plain  consequence  of  events 
is  to  be  a  timber  famine  heaped  upon  the 
existing  condition  of  shortage  and  high 
prices.  This,  unless  nature  be  assisted  in 
the  work  of  replacement  of  timber  trees. 


Greenville  (S.  C.)  News:  The  solution 
is  to  set  all  this  idle  forest  land  to  work 
growing  new  timber.  It  is  a  task'  which 
calls  for  the  united  efforts  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  as  well  as  of  the 
smaller  communities  and  the  individual 
owners  of  forest  land. 
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BY  EDITORS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Indianapolis  Star:  It  has  dawned  on  the 
tree  owners  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg; 
or,  to  be  more  specific,  totally  to  destroy 
forests  to  provide  paper  for  market.  Even 
if  the  paper  supply  is  short  and  its  price 
high,  the  fact  is  realized  that  the  time 
should  not  be  hastened  when  there  will  be 
no  wood  pulp  and  no  paper  from  that 
source.  The  Canadians  of  Quebec  province 
have  undertaken  to  plant  two  trees  for 
every  one  that  is  cut  down  and  to  do  it  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  cutting.  Last 
year  3.000,000  spruce  trees  and  as  many 
pines  were  planted.  The  two-to-one  sys- 
tem universally  applied  would  soon  solve 
the  reforestation  problem. 


Thomasville  (Ga.)  Times-Enterprise:  A 
careful  analysis  of  conditions  presents  the 
conclusion  that  lumber  in  this  country  is 
being  used  up  at  a  rate  of  about  four  times 
that  at  which  it  is  being  produced.  The 
commercial  association  and  other  organi- 
zations might  take  up  this  problem  along 
with  its  agriculture  and  hogs  and  make 
permanent  forests  while  it  is  making  perma- 
nent pastures. 


Salt  Lake  City  Xews:  Among  the  im- 
portant measures  presented  to  Congress  is 
a  bill  outlining  a  comprehensive  national 
forest  program,  including  better  fire  pro- 
tection for  the  forests.  Provisions  of  the 
bill  have  been  worked  out  by  a  committee 
widely  representative  of  those  directly  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  forests,  in- 
cluding the  general  public.  According  to 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  president  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  it  is  really 
the  first  united  move  in  this  direction  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  Endeavors  have 
long  since  been  put  forth  for  preservation 
and  control  of  the  forests,  but  not  in  the 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  proportions 
that  the  proposed  new  law  contemplates. 
The  bill  calls  for  national  appropriations 
of  not  less  than  $11,000,000  a  year.  Not 
until  the  comparatively  recent  past  has  the 
seriousness  of  the  deforestation  of  this 
country  been  brought  home  to  the  peo- 
ple. And  even  now  there  are  many  who  do 
not  realize  how  much  the  condition  of  the 
forests  means  to  American  industry  and 
welfare,  nor  the  need  for  strenuous  efforts 
to  prevent  complete  destruction  of  the 
forest  resources. 


Milwaukee  Journal:  The  national  gov- 
ernment is  asked  to  appropriate  $10,000,000 
a  year  for  five  years  to  increase  the  nation's 
forest  reserves,  to  reforest  its  own  denuded 
lands  and  make  forest  lands  continuously 
productive,  and  to  sipend  $1,000,000  a  year 
in    assisting    the    States    to   protect    forests 


not  owned  by  the  national  government. 
These  proposals  are  features  of  a  pro- 
gram that  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  the 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  the 
National  Lumbermen's  Association,  the 
Association  of  Wood  Using  Industries  and 


A  CANADIAN  VIEW 

The  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion calls  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  the  view  Canada  takes  of  her 
forest  resources  as  reflected  in  the 
Montreal  Daily  Star.  The  editorial 
follows: 

PRESERVE  OUR  FORESTS 
"If  what  is  lost  in  forest  fires 
could  be  evaded  the  entire  debt 
of  the  Province  would  be  paid 
off  in  fifteen  years." — Premier 
Taschereau. 

Montreal  Daily  Star:  One  of  the 
greatest  assets  of  this  Province  is  the 
forest,  and  it  is  shameful  that  fire 
should  work  such  havoc  with  it. 
Our  forest  areas,  the  envy  of  other 
countries,  are  being  depleted  not  so 
much  by  the  woodman's  ax  as  by 
negligence  and  lack  of  closer  forest 
supervision 

In  his  address  before  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Mr.  James  White,  deputy 
head  of  the  Commission  of  Conser- 
vation, also  earnestly  warned  that 
our  forest  reserves  were  not  inex- 
haustible  and  that  more  effective 
efforts  would  have  to  "oe  put  forth 
to  protect  forests  from  fires  and  in- 
sect pests.  The  interesting  statement 
was  made  by  Mr.  White  that  the  de- 
pletion of  timber  in  the  United  States 
had  been  responsible  for  the  phe- 
nomenal development  of  Canada's 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  where  ex- 
ports of  newsprint  had  grown  from 
twenty-five  thousand  tons  in  1910  to 
seven  hundred  thousand  tons  in  1920. 

The  potentialities  of  forest  wealth 
are  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent with  the  passing  years.  The  pres- 
ervation of  the  forests  is  a  matter  of 
national  concern,  and  too  much  care 
cannot  be  exercised  in  protecting 
them  from  fires. 


the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers' 
Association.  The  program  is  modest,  if 
anything  too  conservative.  For  the  amount 
that  Congress  is  asked  to  appropriate  for 
reforestation  falls  far  below  the  country's 
needs.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  sufficient.  Conditions  are  worse 
now,  timber  is  scarce  and  costly,  and  not 
only  would  more  radical  measures  be  wise, 
but  they  are  called  for  by  the  logic  of  the 
situation.  Nevertheless  since  the  program 
provides  for  the  inauguration  of  national 
reforestation.  Congress  should  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  this  plan  or  similar  plans.  Nor 
should  it  delay.  Already  years  that  would 
permit  planted  trees  to  grow  to  marketable 


size  have  been  wasted.  A  national  program 
is  not  sufficient.  All  the  timber  States 
should  engage  extensively  in  acquiring 
large  tracts  of  non-agricultural  land,  add- 
ing to  them  from  year  to  year,  and  in  re- 
foresting them. 


New  York  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle:  The  gospel  of  forestry  and  re- 
forestation is  not  a  matter  of  times  and 
seasons ;  it  is  for  all  times  and  all  sea- 
sons. Let  us  all  resolve  here  and  now  to 
strive  more  vigorously  than  ever  to  save 
the  forests  we  love  so  well,  the  forests 
that  have  sheltered  us  from  the  heat  in  our 
vacations,  and  given  us  some  of  the  great- 
est pleasures  of  our  lives.  A  program  with 
this  end  in  view  has  been  outlined  in  the 
form  of  demands  for  action  by  national 
and   State  legislatures. 


Madison  (Wis.)  Democrat:  The  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association  has  taken  up 
betimes  a  renewed  campaign  for  promotion 
of  a  policy  for  forest  preservation  with  a 
view  of  congressional  legislation.  United 
States  Forester  William  B.  Greeley  has  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  plan,  and  prac- 
tically all  interests  are  united  thereon,  in- 
cluding the  government  authorities,  (pub- 
lishers, lumber  manufacturers,  paper  and 
pulp  manufacturers,  wood-using  industries 
and  forest  conservation  associations.  The 
rapid  approach  of  an  impending  wood  and 
paper  famine  is  commanding  the  most 
serious  consideration. 


Washington  Herald:  The  Forest  Indus- 
tries Program  Committee  has  reached  a 
definite  and  very  practical  program  of  for- 
est preservation.  This  committee  repre- 
sents a  combination  of  all  the  various  bodies 
interested  in  or  based  upon  timber  protec- 
tion ;  the  Forestry  Association,  lumber  in- 
terests, paper  users,  paper  manufacturers, 
and  others. 


Plattsburg  Press:  Everybody  agrees  that 
we  are  running  short  of  wood,  though  but 
few  appreciate  the  actual  situation.  What 
we  need  as  much  as  anything  else  in  this 
connection  is  a  real  National  Forest  Policy. 
Thank  Heaven  a  bill  will  be  introduced 
in  the  coming  session  of  Congress  pro- 
viding for  just  this  and  may  it  find  ready 
response  among  our  lawmakers  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  everybody's  business  today 
to  shout  for  forest  protection.  Indiana 
has  an  area  of  twenty-two  million  and  a 
half  acres  and  at  one  time  She  State  was 
covered  with  one  of  the  best  hardwood 
forests  in  the  world,  says  the  American 
Forestry  Association  in  pointing  out  the 
need  of  action  for  a  national  forestry 
policy. 
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NATIONAL  HONOR  ROLL,  MEMORIAL  TREES 

Trees  have  been  planted  for  the  following  and  registered  with  the  American  Forestry  Association,  which 
desires  to  register  each  Memorial  Tree  planted  in  the  United  States.  A  certificate  of  registration  will  be  sent  to 
each  person,  corporation,  club  or  community  reporting  the  planting  of  a  Memorial  Tree  to  the  Association. 


QTJARTZSITE,  ARIZ. 
By  Mary  I.  Pease:  Robert  S.  Skinner. 

DECATUR  GA. 

By    Agnes    Lee    Chapter,    Daughters    of    the 

Confederacy:  Lt.  Harold  Byrd,  Boys  who  went 

from   De    Kalb    County,   Ga.,   Boys    from   other 

States  in  82d  Division  at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga. 

FORT  VALLEY,  GA. 

By  History  Club :  Sgt.  John  Frederick 
Withoft. 

QUITMAN,  GA. 

Hannah  Clarke  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.:  Arthur 
Griffin,  Henry  Sapp,  Hiram  Treadaway,  Our 
Heroes. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

By  Delaware  Post  No.  19,  American  Legion 
and  Delaware  County  Chapter  War  Mothers: 
Harry  Deems,  Thomas  DeWitt,  Edward  Will- 
iam Elliott,  Herbert  David  Fortner,  Joseph 
Riley  Feely,  Manson  Harrington,  Lester  Beno 
Harmon,  Ora  D.  Hazelbaker,  Frank  B.  Hukill, 
Cleo  Clifford  Heuchan,  Ralph  Hiatt,  Carl  Con- 
rad Herdering,  Omar  Albert  Huntsinger,  Ken- 
neth Hawk,  William  Kent,  Vernon  Kidd, 
William  Paul  Lewis,  Paul  Thomas  Leather- 
man,  Marcus  Ward  Minor,  Harry  Mutch,  New- 
ton Moppin,  John  Patterson  Newell,  Leonard 
Nichles,  Francis  O'Connell,  Charles  N.  Par- 
ker, Burl  Pittenger,  Horace  Mann  Pickerill, 
William  O'Leary  Quirk,  Earl  Retherford, 
George  Franklin  Reed,  Charles  S  Randall, 
John  Erskine  Reynolds,  Paul  Richardson, 
Howard  Ira  Smith,  Earl  C.  Spencer,  Guy 
Shelton,  Alonzo  Gerry,  William  M.  Thomas, 
Austin  Clyde  Wilson,  Anthony  Albino,  Fred 
Baker,  John  Bobo,  Frederick  C.  Breen,  Fred 
Bicknell,  Homer  Brock,  Clarence  Barddull, 
Clarence  Clouse,  Ernest  Conner,  Oren  Clark, 
Noah  R  Cord,  Orville  Cook,  George  Car- 
miehael,  Sharon  Danford,  Gray  Davis,  Frank 
Dillon,  Clyde  Wychoff,  Frank  E.  Worrell, 
John  H.  Worrell,  Glen  Shipley,  Lowell  Mi- 
kody,    William    Taylor. 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 
By  Saline  Woman's  Club:  Saline  Boys  Killed 
in  War. 

DETROIT,   MICH. 

By  Conservation  Committee  of  Twentieth 
Century  Club:  Major  Hartwick,  (5).  Pro- 
gressive   Study    Club:    Dead    Soldiers. 

IONIA,   MICH. 

By  Church  and  School  of  S.  S.  Peter  and 
Paul:  Charles  E.  Kelley,  John  Lesky,  Isaac 
Boursou. 

UTICA,  MICH. 
By    Tuesday    Club:    Corp.    Victor    L.    Jtieck, 
William   C.    Landerschier,   Jesse    Moore,    Jesse 
F.    Parrott,   Raymond   Gaudy. 

FREDERICK,   MD. 

Mrs.  Victor  L.  Baughman :  Capt.  Charles 
D.    Sigsbee,    Commodore    George    Dewey,    Lt. 


R.    P.   Hobson,   Rear-Admiral   W.   T.   Sampson, 
Commodore   Winfield    Scott   Schley. 

HAMILTON,  MASS. 

By  Mothers  Club:  Maj.  Augustus  P.  Gard- 
ner, Lt.  Samuel  P.  Mandell,  Sgt.  Maj.  Wm. 
J.  Collins,  Corp.  Wm.  L.  Taylor,  Reginald 
Young,    Lester   D.    Hodgson. 

SHREWSBURY,    MASS. 

By  Shrewsbury  Women's  Club:  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

COOK,  MINN. 
By   Daniel   Gustafson    Post   No.   387:   Charles 
Daniels,     Alfred     J.     Gustafson,     William     H. 
Lahti,   Clarence    R.    McDonald. 

INTERNATIONAL  FALLS,  MINN. 
By  Junior  High  School:  Class  of  1920. 

HUNTSVILLE,    MO. 

By  Chautauqua  Literary  Scientific  Circle: 
Our  Returned  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Hunts- 
ville   Men   Who  Died   in  Service. 

FERNLEY,  NEV. 
By     Fernley      Improvement      Club:      August 
Vtaenne,  Frank   Madelena. 

BINGHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 

By  Civic  Club:  Gilbert  M.  Darling,  Ray- 
mond Jobson,  Everett  Monroe  Reside,  Leo 
Dandlinger,  Charles  Finnan,  Corp.  Harold  E. 
Robertson,   Charles  Edward   Lasher. 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

By  Broadway  Country  Club:  Capt.  John  M. 
Foote. 

HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 

By  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Bloom:  Ernest  Stratton 
Bloom. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

By  American  Legion:  David  W.  Gentle. 
Metropolitan  Post  No  385,  American  Legion; 
John  R.  Ahern,  Lt.  Thomas  F.  Collins.  John 
Conefry,  James  J.  Sheehan,  Harold  H.  Gaskell, 
Daniel  Hanley,  Valentine  N.  Kessel,  Alfred 
Lendrum,  Sgt.  Irving  Olstrum,  Walter  C.  Pow- 
ell, William  A.  Riegel,  Sgt. -Maj.  Augustus 
Sharretts.  Company  D,  307th  Infantry,  77th 
Division:  Capt.  Thomas  W.  Hastings,  Lt.  Wal- 
lace Mel.  Woody,  Sgt.  James  H.  Ames,  Sgt. 
Archie  J.  Elliott,  Sgt.  John  J.  Rechlin,  Corp. 
Sebastino  Corenza,  Corp.  Frederick  J.  Dondero, 
Corp.  Edward  Goonan,  Corp.  William  M.  Muhl- 
ing,  Corp  Anders  Rosenvold,  Corp.  Frederick 
Schwenke,  Corp.  Charles  R.  Seitzberg,  Harry 
Abramowitz,  Byron  E.  Belknap,  Joseph  Bert- 
any,  John  Blundell,  Ernest  J.  Campbell, 
William  De  Carnis,  Edward  M.  Wynne,  John 
W.  Williams,  Andrew  Vento,  Salvatore  Di 
Miceli,  Edward  Duffy,  Nile  Eckhoff,  Thomas 
J.  Haley,  H.  L.  Havens,  William  F.  Hart- 
nett,  Walter  Hayward,  Thomas  A.  Jones,  Hy- 
man  Klein,  John  W.  Kohler,  Harry  Kupsick, 
John  D.  Mundie,  John  J.  Murphy,  Frank 
O'Laughlin,  Arend  Oelkers,  Samuel  Packer, 
George   R.    Pfahl,   Harry    Phanco,  Julius   Sand, 


Jeremiah  Saxe,  Samuel  Schambaum,  Ralph 
Schurr,  John  H.  Stender,  Alfred  Stengel, 
Isadore  Swirsky,  Thomas  Tangney,  Andrew 
J.   Tedesco. 

TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 

By  Women's  Relief  Corps:  Benjamin  Hoff- 
meister,  Walter  S.  Jones,  Elmer  Kaufman, 
John  W.  Kenbrick,  Fred  Liebes,  George  Mar- 
tin, Edward  J.  Meyers,  J.  Donald  Mundie, 
Dr.  Martin  F.  Nolan,  Peter  Piotrouic,  Will- 
iam Pohlman,  George  Rathgeber,  James  Rogers, 
John  Roth,  John  Rubbert,  Elmer  Runge,  Ed- 
ward Anmerman,  John  Badrow,  William  Bar- 
row, Leon  J.  Beaulac,  Charles  Bracker,  Jos- 
eph Brozostowiez,  Albert  Burrow,  Nick  Evans, 
William  P.  Exner,  Chester  Fitzgerald,  Harry 
Gombert,  Otto  Gottshalk,  Arthur  Hartman, 
Sanger  Hathaway,  Ernest  Hauser,  Louis 
Herman,  Charles  F.  Scott,  Walter  Sharts,  Syl- 
vester E.  Shaw,  Frank  Summer,  Ferdinand 
Sterz,  Edward  D.  Strough,  Frank  Wark,  Nor- 
man A.  Watershat,  Ernest  T.  Wendt,  Peter 
Balling,  Herman  John  Boehnke,  Herbert 
Brider,  Daniel  P.  Dahl,  Frank  Gillie,  Leo  A. 
Gurvin,  Clarence  Harder,  Hiram  J.  Haskins, 
John  Heider,  Chester  Hoffman,  Daniel  Horan, 
Robert  L.  Koch,  John  K.  Kohler,  Otto  H. 
Liebeck,  William  H.  McAlistee,  Russell  J. 
Martin,  John  F.  Ott,  George  Roeder. 

YONKERS,  N.  Y. 

By  Yonkers  Overseas  Veterans, /Crusaders' 
Post  353,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  Valley 
Social  Club:  Harold  John  Wakefield,  Michael 
J.  Conners,  John  L.  Allan,  Sidney  Comes, 
Frank  V.  Palmer,  William  Hermance  Prime, 
Arthur  A.  Greene,  Michael  J.  Jackson,  Ran- 
dolph Lamb,  John  J.  Morris,  Henry  J.  Brink, 
Stephen  J.  McCall,  William  J.  Goff,  William 
H.   Whalen,   Edward    Lamont. 

MORGANTOWN,  N.  C 

By  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Ingold:  Joyce  Kilmer. 

CANTON,  OHIO 

By  Lincoln  Highway  Memorial  Association 
of  Stark  County:  Fallen  Soldiers  of  Stark 
County,  Corp.  Floyd  A.  Hughes,  Corp.  Emmet 
H.  Weller.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Vogelge- 
sang:  Karl  W.  Vogelgesang.  By  Friendship 
Club  of  Canton  High  School:  Sgt.  Wilford 
Quayle  Holwick;  By  Madison-McKinley  Chap- 
ter, National  U.  S.  Daughters  of  1812:  Roscoe 
W.  Hyatt.  By  Betsy  Ross  Tent,  Daughters  of 
Veterans:  Civil  War  Veterans,  1860-1865.  By 
Canton  Auxiliary  No.  5,  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans:  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  1898. 
By  Lincoln  Highway  Memorial  Association  of 
Stark  County:  Corp,  Erving  Jones.  By  In- 
vincible Review,  Woman  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion of  Macabees:  August  S.  Schadler.  By 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Miller:  Sgt.  Roscoe 
Conkling  Miller.  By  Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Reed: 
Karl  Wilbur  Reed.  By  Evangelical  Sunday 
School:  Corp.  Charles  A.  Kell.  By  Madison- 
McKinley  Chapter,  National  Society  U.  S. 
Daughters  of  1812:   Capt.  Urban  S.  Wetzel. 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  UNUSUAL  DEMAND  FOR  THE  EARLY  ISSUES  OF  LAST  YEAR'S  MAGAZINE,  YOUR 
ASSOCIATION  WOULD  APPRECIATE  BACK  COPIES  OF  1920  NUMBERS  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  BINDING  AND 
REFERENCE  USE.    PLEASE  SEND  THEM  TO  1214  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  NORTHWEST,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Four  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Buy 
The  Noiseless  Typewriter 


/ — It  is  durable  —  —  — 
2 — It  is  speedy  —  —  — 
3 — It  does  beautiful  wor\ 
4 — It  is  noiseless      —     — 


THREE  of  the  four  reasons  given 
above  might  be  called  common  to 
any  good  typewriter.  But  the  fourth 
is  exclusively  a  Noiseless  feature. 

It  is  the  feature  that  sets  this  wonder 
machine  above  and  apart  from  any 
other  and  makes  it  indeed  "The  Type- 
writer Plus."  After  all,  in  these  days 
of  progress,  why  should  any  one  buy  a 
noisy  typewriter? 

Sometimes  a  business  man  will  say 
that  he  realizes  the  value  of  The  Noise- 
less Typewriter  but  his  only  question 
is — "Will  it  stand  up"? 

In  answer,  we  need  but  point  to  the 
thousands  of  machines  that  have  been 
in  constant  daily  use  for  four,  five  and 
six  years!      And  to  the  list  of  users! 

Reasons  No.  2  and  No.  3  are  quite 
easily  demonstrated.     As  a  matter  of 


fact,  stenographers  who  use  The  Noise- 
less Typewriter  will  tell  you  that  they 
can  do  more  work  and  better  work  on 
it  than  on  any  other  machine  they  have 
ever  used. 

The  Noiseless  Typewriter  brings  you 
all  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  ordi- 
nary typewriter  and  something  more — 
the  blessedness  of  quiet. 

And  it  is  on  exactly  that  basis  that  we 
commend  it  to  your  attention. 

As  we  have  frequently  stated,  a 
fifteen-minute  demonstration  will  tell 
you  more  about  its  value  to  you — to 
your  nerves — to  your  stenographer — 
and  to  your  business,  than  we  could 
write  in  ten  pages. 

Our  representatives  stand  ready  to 
make  that  demonstration  at  any  time 
that  suits  your  convenience. 


THE     NOISELESS     TYPEWRITER     COMPANY 

253    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 

Sales  Offices  in  Leading  Cities  of 
(he  United  Stales  and  Canada 


Send    for    Illustrated    Booklet-"THE  TYPEWRITER    PLUS" 
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AT  the  Imperial  Forestry  Conference, 
held  during  the  past  summer  at  Lon- 
don, England,  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
uigent  necessity  for  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  forest  research,  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  intelligent  handling  of  the 
forest  with  a  view  to  its  perpetuation  by 
wise  use  It  is  recognized  by  those  familiar 
with  conditions,  that  lack  of  intelligent 
direction  in  the  method  of  forest  exploita- 
tion results  usually  in  the  deterioration  of 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  succeeding 
forest,  if,  indeed,  the  forest  is  not  entirely 
destroyed  and  the  land  rendered  wholly  un- 
productive. 

The  effects  of  repeated  forest  fires  in 
bringing  about  forest  devastation  are  now 
quite  generally  recognized,  and  object  les- 
sons may  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  serious  effect  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  the  forest  brought  about  by  the 
lack  of  intelligent  regulation  of  the  methods 
of  carrying  on  cutting  operations,  are, 
however,  less  recognized.  For  example, 
white  pine,  formerly  the  premier  timber 
tree  of  Canada,  has  largely  disappeared 
from  great  areas  where  it  was  formerly 
plentiful  and  where  it  formed  the  founda- 
tion for  the  early  prosperity  of  the  timber 
industry  of  Eastern  Canada.  The  methods 
of  cutting  were  such  as  to  favor  the  in- 
creasing preponderance  of  the  less  valua- 
ble species. — (Conservation.) 


TVTOT  many  years  ago '  spruce  was  con- 
sidered the  only  wood  that  could  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint,  says 
R.  D.  Craig,  in  "Conservation."  Gradually, 
and  with  much  opposition,  balsam  was  ad- 
mitted in  mixture  with  spruce,  until  now  it 
is  accepted  in  practically  unlimited  quanti- 
ties. 

We  now  find  the  despised  jack  pine  sug- 
gested as  a  substitute  for  spruce,  and  the 
research  departments  of  several  of  the  pro- 
gressive pulp  and  paper  organizations  of 
Canada  have  established  the  fact  that  it  is 
quite  feasible  to  use  jack  pine  in  either  the 
sulphite  or  groundwood  processes  of  pulp 
i.ianufacture. 

The  fibres  of  jack  pine  are  longer  than 
the  fibres  of  spruce,  and  the  amount  of  fats, 
resins  and  waxes,  hitherto  assumed  to  be 
prejudicial,  is  not  sufficient  to  preclude  its 
use  as  sulphite  pulp.    It  appears  to  require. 


however,  a  stronger  acid  and  a  longer  cook- 
ing than  other  species,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  manufactured  separately.  In  the  me- 
chanical or  groundwood  process,  it  is 
claimed  that  it  will  make  just  as  good,  if 
not  better,  pulp  than  any  on  the  market. 

The  use  of  jack  pine  for  this  purpose  will 
materially  prolong  the  productive  life  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada. 
Though  there  is  as  yet  very  little  reliable 
information  on  which  to  base  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  jack  pine  in  Eastern  Can- 
ada, it  is  thought  that  it  would  probably 
furnish  not  less  than  60,000,000  cords  of 
pulpwood.  In  the  Prairie  Provinces,  there 
is  perhaps  twice  the  amount,  and,  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  there  is  over  20,000,000  cords 
of  lodgepole  pine,  which  is  closely  related 
to  the  jack  pine  of  the  east.  In  addition, 
there  are  large  areas  covered  with  young 
jack  pine  and  lodgepole  pine,  which  will 
reach  mercantable  size  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  Much  of  this  wood,  no  doubt, 
will  be  used  for  ties  and  lumber,  but  there 
will  still  remain  a  very  considerable  amount 
for  pulp.  The  utilization  of  the  jack  pine 
as  pulpwood  will  facilitate  the  exploitation 
of  the  spruce  and  other  species  in  places 
where  there  is  not  sufficient  of  the  latter 
alone  to  warrant  logging  operations,  and 
it  should  greatly  reduce  the  waste  at  pres- 
ent incident  to  the  production  of  hewn  ties 

Jack  pine  possesses  many  qualities  which 
recommend  it  as  a  continuous  forest  crop. 
It  is  extremely  hardy  and  will  grow  on  the 
poorest  soils,  if  not  too  wet,  and  it  is  usu- 
ally »sound.  It  reproduces  more  prolifi- 
cally  than  any  other  conifer  in  Eastern 
Canada,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  way  it  has 
replaced  the  original  stands  of  white  pine 
or  spruce  in  many  places,  following  cutting 
or  fire.  It  grows  rapidly  and  under  natural 
conditions  will  attain  pulpwood  size  in  a 
shorter  time  than  spruce  or  balsam. 

Many  other  kinds  of  wood,  including 
poplar,  birch  and  hemlock,  can  be  used  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  further  research  will  result  in  their 
more  general  utilization  for  this  purpose. 


maple.  The  two  first  will  be  floated  and 
the  two  latter  will  be  transported  to  the 
mill  on  barges. 


HPHE  Laurentide  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany is  cutting  a  thousand  cords  of 
hardwood  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ground  woodpulp.  The  species  being  cut 
are  poplar,  white  birch,  yellow  birch   and 


'THE  appreciation  of  the  Quebec  Govern- 
ment of  the  necessity  for  the  practice 
of  forestry  on  its  non-agricultural  lands, 
and  of  the  need  for  thoroughly  trained 
foresters  to  make  its  program  effective, 
has  recently  been  further  evidenced.  Four 
of  the  employes  of  the  Provincial  Forest 
Service — graduates  of  the  Forest  School 
at  Laval  University — have  recently  been 
sent  to  Europe  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, to  spend  a  period  of  six  months  in 
making  advanced  studies  of  forestry  prac- 
tice and  forest  utilization  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland  and  Germany.  One  of 
the  men  will  extend  his  studies  to  cover  a 
period  in  Sweden.  Among  the  lines  of 
investigation  to  which  particular  attention 
will  be  paid  by  these  men  will  be  methods 
of  lumbering,  sawmilling,  silvicultural 
practice,  reforestation,  aerial  photography, 
fc  rest  research,  wood  technology,  and  wood 
utilization,  including  the  development  of 
markets  for  hardwood  species  through 
small  wood  using  industries. 

While  forestry  conditions  in  Europe  are 
widely  different  from  those  in  Canada,  the 
general  principles  of  the  science  of  fores- 
try are  the  same  the  world  over,  though  it 
is  of  course  necessary  to  adapt  the  prac- 
tice to  local  conditions  in  every  case.  In 
Europe,  the  practice  of  intensive  methods 
of  forestry — the  systematic  growing  of  wood 
crops — has  been  a  matter  of  development 
through  centuries,  and  foresters  from  other 
countries  can  learn  much  of  direct  value 
to  them  in  a  study  of  methods  and  condi- 
tions there.  A  period  of  study  in  the  forests 
of  Continental  Europe  is,  for  example,  a 
regular  part  of  the  curriculum  of  English 
and  Scottish  forest  schools  which  prepare 
men    for    the    practice    of    forestry    in    the 

United  Kingdom.  

'THE  planting  of  5,000,000  trees  a  year  is 
the  plan  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  and 
Pulp  Company  of  Canada.  The  Canadians 
are  facing  a  replanting  problem  on  the 
lands  of  the  company  in  Quebec,  where 
pulpwood  is  being  cut.  Similar  plans  of 
reforestation  by  other  paper  manufactur- 
ers would  do  much  to  relieve  the  probable 
paper  shortage  of  the  future. 


SERVICE  TO  MEMBERS 
Members  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  are  entitled  to  a  ten  per  cent  discount  on  the  publishers'  price  of  all 
books  and  magazines  if  order  is  placed  direct  with  the  American  Forestry  Association. 

Only  Members  of  the  Association  are  Entitled  to  this  Privilege 
This  service   saves   you   money,   worry   and   trouble.     Take   publishers'   price    on   two    or    more    magazines,    add   them 
tnsrether,  deduct  ten  per  cent  and  enable  yourself  to   subscribe  to  all  the  magazines  and  books  you  read  at  ONE  time  in 
ONE  envelope  with  ONE  remittance  and  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES. 

This  Book  Department  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  our  members. 

BOOK  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT,  American  Forestry  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FORESTERS  ATTENTION 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  will  gladly  prist  free 
of  charge  In  this  column  advertisements  of  for- 
esters, lumbermen  and  woodsmen,  discharged  or 
about  to  be  discharged  from  military  service,  who 
want  positions,  or  of  persons  having  employment 
to  offer  such  foresters,  lumbermen  or  woodsmen. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


WANTED— Position  as  City  Forester.  Technically 
trained  and  experienced  forester.  30  years  old. 
Have  had  5  years  experience  in  city  forestry, 
tree  surgery,  landscape  work.  Box  2010,  care 
AMERICAN  FORESTRY  MAGAZINE,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (2-5-21) 


GRADUATE  of  a  recognized  forestry  school  hav- 
ing had  several  years  practical  experience  in 
all  phases  of  forestry,  both  public  and  private, 
and  experienced  in  portable  logging  operations, 
desires  to  make  a  change.  Will  consider  any 
proposition  in  any  part  of  United  States  or 
Canada.  Box  2030,  care  American  Forestry 
Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C.  (2-4-21) 


TECHNICAL  FORESTRY  GRADUATE,  B.  S. 
1908,  M  S.  1914,  desires  position  as  City  Fores- 
ter. Twelve  years  practical  experience  in  tree 
surgery,  planting,  transplanting,  spraying, 
orchard  care,  improvement  cuttings  and  land- 
scaping, including  making  and  execution  of 
plans.  Employed  at  present.  References  if 
desired.  Married,  age  41.  Box  2020,  care  Ameri 
can    Forestry,    Washington,    D.    C.  (2-4-21) 


YOUNG  MAN,  30  single,  technical  training  and 
experienced  in  forestry  and  engineering,  also 
first-class  knowledge  and  experience  in  ac- 
counting and  office  work,  desires  position  of- 
fering opportunity  for  the  future.  Address  Box 
2000,  care   AMERICAN  FORESTRY.  (2-4) 

BUSINESS  MAN  with  technical  forestry 
training  and  experience,  a  specialist  in 
aerial  mapping  and  patrol,  experienced  in 
protection,  cruising  and  administration, 
desires  responsible  position.  Now  en- 
gaged in  economic  study  of  paper  indus- 
try. Address  Box  080,  care  American 
Forestry,  Washington,  D.  C.     (2-4) 

YOUNG  MAN  WITH  WOODS  EXPERI- 
ENCE and  college  and  military  training, 
desires  position  in  connection  with  man- 
agement of  forest  lands  on  large  estate. 
Address  Box  990,  care  American  Fores- 
try Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C.     (2-4) 

GRADUATE  of  the  Ranger  Course  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  University,  Harrogate,  Tennessee, 
wishes  to  secure  work  as  a  forest  ranger  or 
guard.  Twenty-four  years  old.  Address  Box 
96.5,  care  American   Forestry,  Washington,   D.   C 

(11-1-21) 


POSITIONS  OPEN 


WANTED — An  assistant  forester.  Good  place  of- 
fered for  a  recent  graduate  who  would  like  to 
get  in  business  for  himself  in  an  excellent  lo- 
:ation  Address  Box  920,  Amebic**  Fo«ist«y 
M*r.Azim  (8  10/80) 


WANTED:  A  married  man  with  small  family, 
with  technical  forestry  training  and  practical 
experience,  also  having  some  knowledge  and 
experience  in  farming  and  with  farm  machin- 
ery, to  act  as  forester  and  superintendent  of 
private  forest  estate  of  500  acres  in  eastern 
Connecticut.  House  provided  with  modern 
conveniences.  A  goon  position  for  a  good 
man.  Address,  Box  975,  Care  AMERICAN 
FOR  F.ST RY. 
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IDAHO 

VY7HEN  the  Idaho  State  Legislature  meets 
in  January  it  will  be  approached  with 
a  bill  to  authorize  a  survey  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  State  to  be  made  by  the 
School  of  Forestry  of  the  University  of 
Idaho.  This  survey  will  be  to  determine 
the  quantity  and  availability  of  existing 
stands  containing  raw  material  suitable  for 
pulp  mills,  wood-working  and  by-products 
industries  and  the  probable  future  supply 
of  such  material  from  young  growth  com- 
ing in  on  cut-over  or  burned-over  areas. 
The  object  of  making  a  survey  of  this  char- 
acter is  to  have  definite  statistics  available 
to  attract  capital  from  other  sections  to 
this  State  by  showing  the  possibilities  of 
establishing  pulp  mills,  wood-working  and 
by-products  industries  here.  The  bill  calls 
for  an  appropriation  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  this  survey  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
expenditure  of  this  sum  will  be  more  than 
repaid  in  a  very  few  years  by  the  industrial 
development  which  it  will  attract  to  the 
State.  It  appears  that  not  only  eastern 
paper  mills,  but  many  other  industries 
manufacturing  wood  products  or  by-prod- 
ucts are  canvassing  the  western  situation 
to  determine  the  possibility  of  re-establish- 
ing themselves  in  a  new  region  because  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  nearby  supplies  of 
their  raw  material  and  the  State  which  can 
furnish  these  industries  with  concrete  in- 
formation as  to  the  opportunities  for 
permanent  establishment  within  its  borders 
is  the  State  which  will  attract  this  develop- 
ment. 

The  plan  of  distributing  forest  and  shade 
trees  at  cost  to  the  people  of  the  State  is 
growing  in  favor  from  year  to  year  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  business  has 
nearly  trebled  the  past  biennium.  Approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand trees  were  distributed  in  this  period. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  black 
locust  for  fence  post  production. 


A  meeting  was  held  in  Boise  which  was 
called  together  by  the  State  Land  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  being  enlightened  on 
forest  problems,  particularly  fire  patrol  and 
protection.  While  no  definite  action  re- 
sulted from  the  meeting  the  opinion  was 
expressed  by  many  prese.it  that  strides  had 
been  made  in  bridging  the  gap  between 
private  and  State  interests  in  the  forests  of 
the  State.  The  main  issue,  on  which  both 
sides  agreed,  was  that  forests  which  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  should  be  patrolled  with  the 
fire  protection  feature  most  in  mind.  Cruis- 
ing and  classification  of  the  forests  should 
also  be  done. 


ILLINOIS 

'OEMARKABLE  developments  in  fores- 
try in  Illinois  are  confidently  looked 
for  this  season.  The  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, sitting  recently  at  Springfield, 
passed  the  following  section :  "That  the 
General  Assembly  shall  pass  laws  for  the 
encouragement  of  forestry  and  may  classi- 
fy for  taxation  areas  devoted  to  forests  and 
forest  culture."  It  is  hoped  that  the  dele- 
gates will  stand  solidly  behind  this  action 
and  that  as  a  consequence  legislation  favor- 
able to  forestry  will  be  introduced  into  the 
next  constitution. 


LOUISIANA 

A  PROJECT  to  encourage  the  boys  of  the 
State  to  reforest  Louisiana,  put  idle 
lands  to  work,  and  incidentally  teach  the 
youth  the  importance  of  conservation  and 
thrift,  was  the  dominant  note  struck  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  General  Forestry  Ad- 
visory Board,  appointed  recently  by  Gover- 
nor Parker.  The  Forestry  Board  was  cre- 
ated by  Act  of  the  last  General  Assembly, 
its  principal  function  being  to  advise  with 
the  commissioner  of  conservation  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  forestry  in  the  State 
and  to  approve  expenditures  of  the  Fores- 
try Division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Conservation. 

Methods  will  be  worked  out  to  promote 
a  statewide  movement  that  it  is  thought 
may  result  in  the  reforestation  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres,  the  actual  work  be- 
ing performed  by  boys  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Superintendent  of  Forestry, 
R.  D.  Forbes.  Briefly  the  plan  is  to  induce 
farmers,  who  may  have  strips  of  land  not 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  to  give  such 
land  to  their  boys,  and  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  State,  the  farmer  as  trustee 
for  his  son,  to  set  aside  such  strips  for  a 
term  of  years  exclusively  for  the  growing 
of  trees.  As  the  boy  grows  to  manhood 
the  tree's  grow  with  him,  and  upon  arriving 
at  maturity  the  boy  will  find  himself  in  pos- 
session of  a  well  timbered  tract  of  second 
growth,  which  will  be  an  asset  to  his  purse 
and  an  asset  to  the  State  itself. 

The  plan  is  similar  to  that  which  was 
inaugurated  by  Henry  E  Hardtner,  at 
Urania,  several  years  ago,  which  has 
worked  out  so  successfully  that  it  has  at- 
ti  acted  international  attention.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  boy  will  look  out  for  re- 
foresting, protecting  his  wood  lot  from 
fire  and  hogs,  fencing  it,  etc.  Upon  reach- 
ing manhood's  estate  he  will  have  a  fine 
stand  of  timber  ready  for  the  ax  and  saw. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
board  that  the  movement,  if  encouraged, 
would  prove  as  far-reaching  and  beneficial 
as    the    Boy    Scout    plan.      Thousands    of 
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USUALLY    BEARS    FIRST    YEAR    PLANTED 

Always  the 
Second  Year 

Breaks  Records 
The  Third  Year 

Do  you  ask  stronger  evidence, 

read  this : 
403  Perfect  peaches  on  4  year 
old  tree. 


Yellow 
Free- 
Stone 


ROCHESTER 


Mr.  C.  E.  Strawbridge,  of  Lima,  Ohio, 
writes  us  under  date  of  August  25,  1920, 
as  follows: 

"On  april  10,  1916,  I  set  out  one  of 
your  new  Rochester  Peach  trees.  Last 
year  we  picked  5  peaches  from  it,  each 
averaging  the  size  of  an  average  tea  cup. 
THIS  YEAR  WE  HAVE  PICKED  EX- 
ACTLY 403  LARGE  PEACHES  FROM 
THIS  ONE  TREE.  Many  people  have 
seen  this  tree,  and  can  hardly  believe 
their  own  eyes.  One  of  its  admirers  was 
Postmaster  J.  E.  Sullivan,  who  wants 
me  to  put  him  in  touch  with  the  "FEL- 
LOWS WHO  HAVE  SUCH  TREES 
FOR  SALE." 
TREES  planted  in  Spring,  1918,  bore  150  to  200  peaches  past  summer. 

THE  EARLIEST  YELLOW  FREESTONE  PEACH  KNOWN 

"Rochester  is  greatest  money  making  peach  in  the  world" — Statement  by 
large  orchardist. 

Originated  in  Rochester,  New  York,  tree  is  a  strong,  upright  grower,  has  stood 
sixteen  degrees  below  zero  and  produced  a  full  crop,  while  the  Elberta  and 
Crawford,  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  same  orchard,  produced  no  blossoms 
and  consequently  no  fruit. 

Mr.  Yarker,  Greece,  New  York,  who  has  an  orchard  of  500  trees,  reports  17 
peaches  picked  in  August  from  a  tree  planted  the  previous  spring. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Thomas,  215  West  40th  Street,  Savannah,  Georgia,  purchased  a, 
Rochester  Peach  from  us  last  February,  and  picked  the  first  fruit  in  July. 
We  are  headquarters  for  genuine  Rochester  Peach. 

Price,  Medium  size,  3-4  feet,  $1.00  each ;  $10  per  12.  Extra  size  4-6  feet,  $1.50 
each ;  $15.00  per  12. 

CATALOGUE — For  descriptions  and  prices  of  a  complete  list  of  Glenwood  prod- 
ucts, send  for  a  copy  of  our  1921  catalogue  of  Dependable  Trees  and  Plants-it's  free. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery,  Established  1866 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  MEMORIAL  TREES 


BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 


TREES     -     PLANTS 


PLANTING 


BOX  E,  LEXINGTON,  MASSAHU  SETTS 


5GreatNovelties20cts. 

AUTUMN  GLORY.  A  new 
hardy  plant.  Tho  im  .■  t 
showy  Autumn  blcomer, 
surpassing  nil  others.  It 
is  the  latest  to  bloom, 
showing  its  full  glory 
after  frost  has  killed  ail 
tender  flowers .  Greatest 
novelty  in  twenty  years. 
everywhere, 
reaching  perfection  tho 
first  Benson  from  seed, 
and  continues  blooming 
for  years.  2)  cts.rer  nkt. 
Withe  ach  order  we  sand 
one  trial  packet  each  ct: 
PINK  WOOLFLOWERS, 
new  —  nothing  can  fit- 
pi««  the  mass  of  pink  flowers  whieh  it  shows  ell  season. 

DAHLIA  LORD  QOFF,  iilac  pink,  in  great  profusion. 
Blooms  in  5  to  4  montt  « 

JAPAN  IRIS,  new  hybrids  of  all  colors.    Magnificent. 

DICNCR  TOMATO,  grows  to  weigh  3  lbs.      A*  ►moolh 

ami  beautiful  as  an  apple.    Mo*t  startling  new  vegetable. 

And  eur  Big  Catalog,  all  for  ZO  Ota. 

Big  Catalog,  free.  All  lluw  <r  and  Vegetable  seed*,  bulbs, 

flan ts   and  new  berries.    We  grow  the  finest  (i 
>ahlias,    Cannes.    Irises.    Peonies,    Perennials,     Shrubs, 
Vines,  etc.   All  prite  strains — many  sterling  novelties. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Inc.       Floral  Park.  NY 


OUR  TREES,  HOW  TO  KNOW 
THEM 

Photographs  from  Nature  by  Arthur  L.  Emer- 
son, and  a   Guide  to  their  Recognition  by 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  D.Sc. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Emerson 
and  VV'eed's  standard  work.  A  full-page 
plate  is  devoted  to  each  tree,  showing  its 
form  as  a  whole,  and  its  foliage,  bloom,  and 
fruit  in  detail.  The  new  introductory  mate- 
rial tells  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
trees  and  how  they  change  in  Summer,  Au- 
tumn, Winter,  and  Spring,  why  they  drop 
their  leaves,  how  they  prepare  the  flower  and 
leaf  buds  for  new  growth.  It  explains  how 
to  distinguish  each  species  readily,  and  de 
pea  the  rarer  trees  imported  for  landscape 
gardening.  Directions  are  given  for  aiding 
trees  to  thrive  and  look  their  best.  149  illus- 
trations. Flat  8vo.  293  pages.  Ornamental 
c'o'h $3.50    Net 


farmers  have  strips  now  lying  fallow  that 
could  be  utilized  in  growing  a  crop  of 
Southern  pine.  If  generally  adopted  it 
would  have  wide  influence  oa  the  future  of 
the  lumber  industry  in  Louisiana. 

By  lowering  taxation  on  such  lands  to 
an  irreducible  minimum  the  State  will  en- 
courage the  plan  and  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment will  teach  the  boys  how  the  work  is 
to  be  done. 

The  first  official  act  of  the  new  board, 
which  met  in  the  offices  of  Commissioner 
M.  L.  Alexander,  was  to  approve  the  ex- 
penditure of  one-half  the  annual  appropri- 
ation for  forestry  purposes  for  forest  patrol 
and  fire  protection.  This  will  approximate 
$30,000,  the  estimated  income  of  that  divi- 
sion of  conservation  annually  being  $60,000. 


NEW  YORK 

W/HITEFACE  Mountain,  one  of  the 
most  imposing  and  famous  peaks  of 
the  Adirondack  region,  is  to  be  added  to 
the  State  Forest  Preserve.  This  announce- 
ment was  made  by  Conservation  Commis- 
sioner George  D.  Pratt  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Commission  recently. 

The  purchase  contains  nearly  4,500  acres 
of  land,  much  of  which  is  covered  with 
the  original  stand  of  virgin  spruce  for- 
ests. Two  years  ago  extensive  lumbering 
operations  were  commenced  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  mountain  with  the  result- 
ant "slash,"  which  constituted  a  serious 
fire  hazard.  Acquisition  of  this  property 
by  the  State  will  prevent  further  lumbering 
and  insure  the  preservation  of  the  White- 
face  forests.  Not  only  will  the  sceniic 
beauty  of  this  conspicuous  peak,  which 
dominates  the  Lake  Placid  region,  remain 
unmarred  as  the  result  of  its  purchase  by 
the  State,  but  the  whole  area  will  be  thrown 
Open  to  the  people  for  public  recreation 
purposes  as  in  the  case  of  other  parts  of 
the  Forest  Preserve. 


OREGON 

/"OREGON  has  the  largest  amount  of 
standing  timber  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  sup- 
ply is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State. 
To  safeguard  this  great  asset,  laws  have 
been  enacted  by  the  legislature  which  are 
recognized  as  progressive  and  which  place 
Oregon  among  the  few  States  having  a 
well   thought  out  forest  code. 

For  nearly  10  years  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry,  which  through  its  personnel,  rep- 
resents alike  the  public  producer  and  con- 
sumer, has  confined  its  activities  very  large- 
ly to  fire  prevention.  This  will  continue  to 
be  its  principal  task.  The  Board,  however, 
believes  the  time  has  arrived  to  outline  a 
definite  policy  looking  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  State  and  aimed  at  keeping 
productive  and  bringing  to  a  state  of  pro- 
ductiveness vast  areas  best  fitted  for  the 
growing  of  successive  forest  crops.  In 
doing  this  the  Board  recognizes  that  it 
should  be  concerned   not  alone  with  those 
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things  which  the  State  may  do  independ- 
ently, but  also  with  those  which  .  should 
■be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  in- 
dependently and  in  co-operation  with  the 
State  and  private  owners.  Responsibility 
'  of  private  owners  in  this  whole  program 
is  not  overlooked  nor  is  the  need  for  pub- 
lic action  to  make  possible  practice  of  for- 
estry by  such  private  owners. 

Ordinarily  we  think  the  vast  area  of 
Government  owned  timber  land  held  and 
managed  as  National  Forests  is  sufficient 
safeguard  for  our  future  supplies.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  but  one-fiifth  of  the  pres- 
ent available  standing  timber  of  this  nation 
is  in  Government  ownership,  the  other 
four-fifths  being  privately  owned.  Econo- 
mists, foresters  and  lumbermen  have  real- 
ized for  a  long  time  that  as  a  nation  we 
are  drifting  toward  a  future  shortage  of 
raw  material  to  keep  alive  the  lumber  in- 
dustry and  many  others  dependent  upon  it. 
The  situation  is  not  alarming.  A  shortage 
will  not  be  apparent  for  many  years,  but  it 
should  be  realized  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  crop  which  requires  from  75  to  150  years 
to  mature. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

TJEPLACIXG  chestnut  trees  ruined  by 
the  blight  with  commercial,  quick 
growing  young  trees  is  attracting  nation- 
wide attention  in  the  experiments  being 
carried  on  at  the  Sheerlund  forest  planta- 
tion near  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  The 
Jaipanese  larch,  it  is  thought,  will  be  a  good 
substitute  for  the  chestnut. 

There  are  now  about  2,000,000  pines  and 
spruces  on  the  plantation,  and  500,000  more 
young  trees  in  the  nursery.  Scotch  and 
Austrian  pines  also  have  been  included  in 
the  experiment,  but  have  not  done  as  well 
as  the  red,  southern  and  white  pines,  al- 
though the  white  pine  also  is  attacked  by 
insects  and  fungi.  The  pines  take  from 
45  to  50  years  to  mature.  The  spruce  and 
Japanese  larch  will  reach  commercial  size 
m  35  years  and  are  virtually  immune  from 
pests. 

The  replacement  seems  to  be  working 
successfully  and  if  it  proves  so,  the  plan 
no  doubt  will  be  followed  all  over  the 
country. 


NEW  ALASKA  FOREST  DISTRICT 
T  X  order  to  get  the  administration  nearer 
to  the  ground,  Secretary  Meredith,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  just 
approved  the  establishment  on  January  1 
of  a  new  National  Forest  District  for 
Alaska.  This  will  be  known  as  the  Alaska 
District,  with  headquarters  at  Juneau,  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  Charles  H.  Flory,  as 
District  Forester.  Mr.  Flory  has  been 
Superintendent  of  Alaska  National  Forests 
for  the  past  two  years,  with  headquarters 
at  Ketchikan.  The  new  District  head- 
quarters will  remain  at  Ketchikan  until 
July    1. 


The  Right  Tree 
In  The  Right  Place 

Before  Planting  The  Right  Tree  in  The  Right  Place  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  soil  conditions,  exposure  to  winds  or  sheltered  loca- 
tions, and  whether  the  trees  will  have  full  or  partial  sunlight,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  variety  to  be  planted. 

Norway  Maples  16  to  35  ft. 

Pin  Oaks  -  .         16  to  35  ft. 

European  Beech  11  to  25  ft. 

Lindens  12  to  26  ft. 


Col.  Blue  Spruce 
Hemlocks 
Austrian  Pine 
Arborvitae 


9  to  16  ft. 
10  to  16  ft. 
10  to  21  ft. 

6  to  11  ft. 


Send  for  our  catalogue  which  contains  considerable  information 
in  regard  to  Planting  The  Right  Tree  in  The  Right  Place.  We  would 
be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  any  information  at  our  command  con- 
cerning silviculture. 


NURSERY 

New  York  City  Office,  103  Park  Avenue 

Telephone:  VANDERBIXT  7S91 

Amawalk,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York 

Telephone:  YORKTOWN  128_; 


TREE     SEEDS 

Large  collection  of  Evergreen,  Tree,  Shrub 
and  Hardy  Perennial  Seeds  from  all 
parts  of  the   world. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

CONYERS  B.  FLEU,  Jr. 

6628  30-32  Ross  Street 

GERMANTOWN        -        PHILADELPHIA 


Orchids 


We  are  specialists  in 
Orchids ;  we  collect,  im- 
port, grow,  sell  and  export  this  class  of  plants 
exclusively. 

Our  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  of 
Orchids  may  be  had  on  application.  Also  spe- 
cial list  of  freshly  imported  unestablished 
Orchids 

LAGER  &  HURRELL 

Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

We  are  equipped  to  grow  EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS  in  million  lots  on  contract,  for 
REFORESTING  PROJECTS.  All  standard 
varieties  grown  by_  experts.  We  save  you 
money.      Write    for    information. 

THE    D.    HILL   NURSERY   CO.,   INC. 

Evergreen    Specialists — Largest 

Growers    in    America. 

Box  501 Dundee,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


RARE 

ORIENTAL 
FLOWERING  TREES 

FROM  CHINA.  JAPAN  and  PERSIA 

.:.  Catalogue  .:. 

A.  EMIL  YiOHLERT,         NARBERTH,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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FORESTRY  SEEDS 

Send  for  my  catalogue  containing 
full   list   of   varieties   and   prices 


THOMAS   J.    LANE 

Seedsman 


DRESHER 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Nursery  Stock  for  Forest  Planting 
TREE  SEEDS 

SEEDLINGS  uv„,  /„,  «,„«.  on      TRANSPLANTS 

large  quantities 

THE  NORTHEASTERN  FORESTRY  CO. 
CHESHIRE,    CONN. 


THE    TIMBER    SUPPLY    AND    WHAT 
TO  DO  ABOUT  IT 

(Continued  from  page  70) 
a   region  where  public  opinion  is  not  yet 
wholly   convinced  that   adequate  measures 
should   be   taken  to  prevent   and   suppress 
fires. 

Recognition  of  the  facts  of  timber  de- 
pletion and  idle  lands  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  timber,  is  hastened  by  the  pinch 
of  actual  timber  shortage  which  is  handi- 
capping  the  industrial  life  of  the  region. 
Woodpulp  is  soaring  in  price,  and  it  can 
not  always  be  had.  The  oak  for  Grand 
Rapids  furniture  is  being  cut  in  Louisiana 
and  Tennessee.  The  hickory  for  the 
wheels  of  Michigan  automobiles  is  shipped 
from  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  Michigan 
does  not  even  supply  itself  with  enough 
telephone  poles  and  railroad  ties,  but  pays 
freight  on  poles  from  Idaho  and  ties  from 
Virginia. 

This  has  happened  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, which  for  over  twenty  years  pro- 
duced more  lumber  than  any  other  state 
and  which,  as  late  as  1899,  held  second 
place  in  total  cut  of  lumber. 

If,  as  in  Ohio,  the  removal  of  forests 
had  been  regularly  followed  by  agriculture, 
there  would  be  little  cause  for  regret.  But 
this  has  not  been  true  of  Michigan.  Out 
of  the  36  million  land  acres  of  the  state, 
18  million  are  reported  as  included  in  farms 
with  less  than  one-half  of  this  area  culti- 
vated. Of  the  remaining  18  million  acres 
not  included  in   farms,  at  least  10  million 


Selected  beautiful  species  of  small  and 
large  Evergreens,  Deciduous  trees,  Fruit 
trees,  Shrubs  and  all  other  Nursery  stock 
at   money-saving  prices. 

Brighten  your  home  with  Beautiful 
Dwarf  Evergreens. 

Send  for  prices. 

HASELBARTH   TREE   CO., 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Old  Friends  and  New 


is  a  catalogue  of 
helpful  ways  of  ar- 
ranging plants  to 
express  your  ideas. 
It  illustrates  in  col- 
or some  of  Long 
Island's  beautiful 
gardens  designed 
by  foremost  land- 
scape architects,  as 
Olmsted  Bros., 
Brookline,  Mass., 
and  Miss  Ellen 
S  h  i  p  m  a  n,  New 
York.  A  copy  of 
this  booklet  will  be 
mailed  promptly  on 
receipt  of  your  re- 
quest. 

Hicks  Nurseries 


Hicks  Nurseries  are  ready  to  help  you  with  plants  that 
will  immediately  make  your  landscape  what  you  want  it 
to  be.  Shade  trees  and  evergreens  25  feet  high  shipped  1000 
miles  and  satisfactory  growth  guaranteed.  They  save  you 
15  years.  Hundreds  of  carloads  of  these  time-saving  trees 
have  been  shipped;  they  are  economical  in  time  and  money. 
Time-saving  fruit  trees  three  years  older  than_ usual  have  been 
transplanted   and   pruned  for  good   results   in    your  orchard. 

A  group  of  Evergreens  to  shut  out  the  busy  street,  or  form  a 
background  for  the  flower  garden  and  separate  it  from  the 
service  court,  is  one  of  the  things  Hicks  Nurseries  can  sup- 
ply you  to  perfection.  Here  are  thousands  of  evergreens, 
root-pruned,  transplanted  wide  apart  and  pruned  to  uniform 
shape^  and  dug  with  big  solid  balls  of  earth  held  by  plat- 
forms and  canvas. 

New  and  rare  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  from  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  Highland  Park,  Rochester  and  elsewhere  will 
delight  garden   lovers. 

Cover  plants  to  creep  over  the  ground  and  give  pleasure 
with  berries  and  evergreen  foliage  are  a  new  feature  of  the 
Hicks  Nurseries.  Azaleas,  red  flowering  Dogwood,  Canadian 
Yew,  Silver  Bell  and  many  other  plants  are  suitable  for 
decorating  the   woodland. 

Pruned  lindens  and  hornbeams  for  pleached  alleys  are 
just  the  thing  for  entrance  court  or  terrace.  For  seashore 
or  dry,  acid  hills,  Hicks  Nurseries  have  large  trees  and 
also  small  trees  at  low  rates  You  are  entitled  to  the  best 
and  the  newest  plants  approved  by  garden  experts  and 
landscape  architects.  You  will  find  such  plants  at  Hicks 
Nurseries. 

Box  F  Westbury,  L.  I.,  New  York 


are  believed  to  be  permanently  unsuited 
for  agriculture  and  chiefly  valuable  for 
timber  production.  The  state  pays  a 
freight  bill  of  around  $2,000,000  annually 
for  imported  lumber  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  special  classes  of  material, 
might  be  grown  on  this  10  million  acres 
of  waste  which  is  reverting  to  the  state 
for  non-payment  of  taxes  at  the  rate  of 
3,000  acres  a  month. 

But  Michigan,  while  a  classic  example  of 
the  bad  effects  from  misuse  of  forest  land, 
is  not  alone  in  her  neglect  to  keep  her 
acres  productive.  Aside  from  the  greater 
prevalence  in  Michigan  of  a  certain  type 
of  sandy  soil  which  is  particularly  subject 
to  damage  by  repeated  fires,  the  story  of 
timber  depletion  and  non-productive  land 
in  Michigan  has  been  or  is  being  repeated 
in  numerous  other  states.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  contains  de- 
nuded forest  lands  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  her  dense  population  and  highly  develop- 
ed industries  which  have  been  estimated 
at  a  total  of  one  million  acres,  and  which 
are  largely  idle  so  far  as  growing  wood 
of  economic  value  is  concerned.  In  its 
report  on  a  Senate  resolution  introduced 
by  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  the  National 
Forest  Service  states: 

"Three-fifths  of  our  primeval  forests 
are  gone;  the  timber  remaining  is  bei- 
consumed  four  times  faster  than  it  is  be- 
ing replaced.  With  the  successive  exhaus- 
tion of  our  principal  forest  regions  in  the  . 
northeastern  states,  the  Alleghenies,  the 
Lake  States  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  the  imminent  exhaustion  of  the  Gulf 
States  pineries,  the  cost  of  transporting 
forest  products  to  the  average  consumer 
is   steadily   rising. 

"The  effeots  of  forest  depletion  include 
all  the  elements  of  higher  freight  costs, 
more  restrictive  competition,  dependence 
upon  the  efficiency  of  transportation,  de 
pendence  upon  climatic  or  labor  conditions 
in  restricted  regions,  and  innumerable  dif- 
ficulties in  getting  needed  materials  of  the 
right  kind  and  at  the  right  time.  If  all 
the  timber  in  the  United  States  were  cut 
and  our  needs  supplied  by  imports  from 
South  America  and  Siberia,  the  situation 
would  differ  from  that  which  we  are  now 
rapidly  approaching  only  in  degree.  The 
effect  of  original  timber  exhaustion  may  be 
compared  with  what  would  happen  if  the 
orchards  and  truck  farms  in  the  eastern 
and  central  states  disappeared  and  the 
housewife  had  to  obtain  the  daily  necessi-  ' 
ties  for  her  table  from  Florida  and  Cali-8 
fornia. 

"The  kernel  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  I 
enormous  areas  of  forest  land  which  are 
not  producing  the  timber  crops  that  they 
should.  There  are  326  million  acres  of 
cut-over  timber  lands  in  the  United  States. 
Their  condition  ranges  from  complete  de- 
vastation through  various  stages  of  partial 
restocking,  or  restocking  with  trees  of  in-  \ 
ferior  quality  to  limited  areas  which  are 
producing    timber    at    or    near    their    full 
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capacity.    On  81  million  acres  there  is  prac- 
tically no  forest  growth." 

This  is  the  larger  picture  of  depletion, 
non-production,  and  dislocation  of  indus- 
tries, of  which  the  story  of  timber  in 
Michigan  is  merely  a  fairly  typical  part. 
When  these  facts  make  themselves  at 
home  in  the  consciousness  of  Mr.  Average 
Citizen,  he  will  be  convinced  at  last  that 
timber  depletion  and  attendant  evils  are 
realities — not  creaitions  of  the  imaginations 
of  foresters.  If  there  remains  any  linger- 
ing doubt  in  his  mind  it  will  be  dispelled 
when  he  proceeds  to  build  that  home  he 
has  been  planning  for  and  saving  for 
through  so  many  years.  He  will  find  that 
if  both  the  average  value  of  all  commodi- 
ties and  the  average  price  of  softwood 
lumber  in  the  year  i860  are  taken  as  the 
index  figure  100,  then  the  present  average 
value  of  all  commodities  would  be  repre- 
sented in  the  year  1920  by  the  index  figures 
294 ;  but  the  average  price  of  softwood 
lumber  in  1920  is  represented  by  the  in- 
dex figure  540.  The  increase  of  softwood 
values  since  1915  has  been  over  twice  as 
great  as  the  average  increase  of  all  com- 
modity prices.  This  proportion  of  increase 
in  the  price  of  lumber  is  not  entirely  due  to 
timber  depletion,  but  when  Mr.  Average 
Citizen  finds  that  the  sum  he  has  pain- 
fully accumulated  for  his  new  home  is 
not  sufficient  to  build  the  house  in  1920.  he 
and  Mrs.  Average  Citizen  will  do  some 
pointed  thinking  as  they  again  postpone 
the  construction  of  the  house  they  had  set 
their,  hearts  upon.  They  will  no  .longer 
harbor  any  doubt  that  timber  depletion 
means  something  to  them  personally — 
means  a  blow  at  their  personal  happiness 
and  comfort. 

Again,  we  have  before  us  the  tragedy 
that  the  aroused  public  opinion  which  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  generates  will  be  too  late 
— -too  late,  that  is,  to  save  that  81  million 
acres  on  which  there  is  practically  no  tree 
trrowth.  A  region  larger  than  the  great 
States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  has  been  cut- 
over  and  is  now  idle  because  public  opinion 
remained  passive  too  long.  By  demanding 
a  slightly  different  treatment  of  this  land. 
public  opinion  could  have  kept  the  81  mil- 
lion acres  continuously  productive.  To 
bring  it  back  to  productiveness  will  be  a 
far  more  difficult  and  more  expensive 
matter. 

But  it  is  not  too  late  to  stop  the  re- 
mainder of  our  326  million  acres  of  cut- 
over  land  from  reverting  to  a  condition  of 
idleness.  The  area  of  idle  or  largely  idle 
land  is  being  increased  by  from  3  to  4 
mfllion  acres  annually  as  the  cutting  and 
burning  of  forests  continue.  The  area  of 
forest  land  not  required  for  any  other 
ecqnomic  use  is  estimated  at  463  million 
acres,  and  this  would  provide  an  ample 
supply  of  wood  for  all  our  needs  if  kept 
productive.  Depletion  of  our  timber  sup- 
ply, has  resulted  not  from  using  our  timber 
resources  but  from  failure  to  use  our  tim- 
ber growing  land,   and  by  far  the  greater 


part  of  our  forest  land  may  still  be  kept 
continuously  producing  timber  if  Mr.  Av- 
erage Citizen  definitely  decides  that  we 
have  left  the  period  of  plenty  of  timber 
and  crossed  over  into  the  period  of  insuf- 
ficient timber. 


ECONOMY  IN  LUMBER  PRODUCTION 

""THE  Committee  on  Conservation  and 
Standardization  recently  appointed  by 
the  newly  organized  Association  of  Wood 
Using  Industries  has  already  begun  to 
function,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  fact  that  W.  A.  Babbitt,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wood  Tur- 
ner's, is  its  chairman.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  importance  of  this  worlc,  not 
only  to  a  great  variety  of  manufacturers, 
but  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  because  of 
the  economies  which  it  will  make  possible 
in  wood  utilization.  Under  a  practice  which 
grew  up  when  stumpage  prices  were  In- 
significant, says  Austin  F.  Hawes,  Field 
Scretary  and  Forester  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wood  Turners,  we  are  still 
wasting  the  greater  portion  of  every  tree 
which  grows  in  the  forest.  By  a  proper 
co-ordination  of  the  needs  of  the  different 
industries  it  will  be  possible  to  saw  the 
tree  when  it  is  felled  into  more  economical 
lengths ;  and  to  saw  each  log  into  the 
dimensions   for  which    it   is   best   adapted. 


1921  QARPEN  BOOK 


Compiled  for  the  amateur,  but.  equally- 
interesting  to  the  professional  gardener, 
as  it  is  the  most  complete  catalogue  of 
Seeds  and   Plants  published 

A  large  handsomely  illustrated  book, 
showing  in  colors  and  photo-engravings, 
the  varieties  offered  and  givhrg  cultural 
information  which  will  assure  a  success- 
ful   garden. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 
Plants  of  all  kinds,  including  the  newest 
Roses,    Dahlias,    Hardy    Perennials,    etc. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  which  will  be 
mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publication, 

HEN  RY     A.     DREER 
714-716  Chestnut  Street      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED— BIDS   ON   SUGAR   MAPLES 

From   10,000  to  15,000  Transplants   in  either 
2-4'  or  4-6'  grades 

Bid  also  on  Hackberry  and  American  Linden 
seedlings  and  transplants  in  same  sizes?.  Must 
be  well  graded  and  delivered  at  Rock  ford,  Illi- 
nois, Spring,  1921,  one  week  before  Arbor  Day. 
Superintendent,    Rockford    Park    District, 


TREES  FOR  FOREST  PLANTING 

PINE    :-:    SPRUCE 

CONIFERS    ONLY 

Write  us  for  price  list 

KEEJTE    FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE,  N.   H. 

LEWIS  &  VALENTINE  CO., 

Largest    organization    for    landscape    work 

47  West  34th  Street,  New  York 

Rye,   N.   Y.;   Roslyn,   L.   L;   Charlotte,   N.   C; 

Ardmore,  Pa. ;  Palm  Beach,  Fla. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ; 

Havana,    Cuba. 

PLANT  MEMORIAL  TREES  FOR  OUR  HEROIC  DEAD 

Your  Prospective  Customers 

■re  listed  in  our  Catalog  of  99%  guaranteed  Mailing  Lists.  It  also 
contains  vital  suggestions  how  to  advertise  and  sell  profitably  by  mail. 
Counts  and  price,  given  on  9000  different  national  Lists,  covering  all 
classes;  for  instance.  Farmers,  Noodle  Mfrs.,  Hardware  Dlrs.,  Zinc 
Mines,  etc.    This  valuable  referttttt  book  free.    Write  for  it. 

Send  Them  StUes  Letters 

You  can  produce  sales  or  inquiries  with  personal 
letters.  Many  concerns  all  over  U.  S.  are  profitably 
usinz  Sales  Letters  we  write.  Send  for  free  instruct- 
ive booklet,  "  Value  of  Sales  Letters." 


Ross-Gould 

St.Louis 
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Marketing  the  lower  grades  of  lumber  has 
been  the  great  stumbling  block  in  the 
practice  of  forestry.  The  study  made  by 
this  committee  will  make  it  possible  to 
utilize  this  poor  material  to  good  advan- 
tage and  thus  effect  a  great  economy  in 
the  higher  grades. 


NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN  THE  EAST 
'T'HE  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission, which  authorizes  the  purchase 
of  lands  for  Eastern  National  Forests,  at  a 
recent  meeting  recommended  to  Congress 
a  continuation  of  Government  purchases  of 
forest  land  and  the  appropriation  of  ade- 
quate funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  A  large 
number  of  business  and  civic  organizations 
have  already  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  en- 
larging the  National  Forest  lands  in  the 
East.  The  great  importance  of  the  work 
has  been  made  evident  through  the  report 
on  the  Capper  resolution  submitted  to 
Congress  last  spring,  which  showed  81,000,- 
000  acres  of  denuded  and  unproductive  tim- 
ber lands  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
cut-over  area  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
4,000,000  acres  a  year. 

The  commission  authorized  the  extension 
of  the  purchase  work  to  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  and  the  location  of  a  purchase 
unit  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny 
River,  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  danger 
from  river  floods  at  Pittsburgh  and  at  other 
places  located  below  Pittsburgh  on  the 
Ohio  River.  r  4 


The  commission  has  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  11,098  acres  of  land  in  the  White 
Mountains  and  the  Southern  Appalachians 
at  an  average  price  of  $5.04  per  acre.  The 
lands  approved  for  purchase  lie  in  New 
Hampshire,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama and  Arkansas.  Purchase  of  7,000,000 
feet  of  spruce  timber  at  $3  per  thousand 
feet  was  also  authorized  by  the  commission. 
This  timber  is  in  the  White  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest,  New  Hampshire,  but  was 
reserved  from  sale  at  the  time  the  land  was 
purchased.  This  acquisition  will  enable ' 
the  Government  to  control  cutting  opera- 
tions upon  approximately  1,500  acres  of 
land,  thus  securing  proper  forest  manage- 
ment and  consideration  of  public  interests. 


NEW  ENGLAND  TO  HELP  IN  FIGHT 
FOR  NATIONAL  PARKS 

rFHROUGH  the  formation  of  the  New 
England  Conference  for  Protection  of 
National  Parks  fresh  impetus  has  been 
given  the  fight  against  the  invasion  of  the 
National  Parks  by  commerce  and  their 
exploitation  by  private  interests.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  question,  the  New  England 
Conference  says  :  "The  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  is  to  preserve  forever,  in  their 
primitive  condition,  certain  few,  widely 
separated  examples  of  the  American  wil- 
derness ;  of  the  original  works  and  pro- 
cesses of  nature;  of  our  native  wild  animals 
and  birds  and  plants,  living  natural  lives 
in  the  homes  of  their  ancestors.     They  are 


BECOME  A  MEMBER 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  American  Forestry  Association 
upon  application  and  payment  of  dues. 


PLANT  TREES 

PROTECT    FORESTS 

USE  FORESTS 


FILL  OUT  THIS  BLANK:- 
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American   Forestry  Association 

1214  SIXTEENTH  STREET  N.  W.       WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


I  hereby  request  membership  in  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation and  enclose  check  for  $ 

INDICATE  CLASS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Subscribing  Membership,  per  year $    4.00 

Contributing  Membership,  per  year 10.00 

Sustaining  Membership,  per  year _ _    25.00 

Life  Membership  (no  other  dues)- „ 100.00 

Annual  Membership _. 1.00 


This  is  the  only  Popular 
National    Magazine    de- 
voted to  trees  and  forests 
and  the  use  of  wood. 


Name 

Street 


City 


havens  into  which  our  people  can  hope 
now  and  then  to  escape.  *  *  *  The 
theory  on  which  National  Parks  in  this 
real  sense  must  be  based  is  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  have  set  them 
apart,  can  afford  to  keep  and  want  to  keep 
this  minute  fraction  of  their  total  land  area 
positively  and  definitely  as  the  one  and 
only  reserve  where  these  non-economic  pur- 
poses may  be  attained  in  perfection  and 
without  compromise. 

"Unless  we  follow  consistently  this  policy 
of  'Hands  off  the  National  Parks,'  with  a 
clear  perception  of  the  principle  behind  it; 
unless  we  exclude  from  the  parks  every 
commercial  development  which  by  any  pos- 
sibility can  impair  their  quality  as  ex- 
hibits of  Native  America  and  as  places 
for  the  unadulterated  enjoyment  of  natural 
scenery,  we  cannot  avoid  the  gradual  and 
progressive  diversion  of  the  National  Parks 
from  their  proper  purpose  to  those  econom- 
ic purposes  which  elsewhere  rule  unchal- 
lenged in  the  use  of  land  by  man." 


PULP  RESOURCES  IN   INDIA 
"C1  XCEPT  in  the  annual  waste  growths  of 

tropical  and  sub-tropical  forests,  the 
cellulose  Expert  to  the  Government  of 
India  as  quoted  in  the  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  states  he  has  concluded  that  no 
permanent  settlement  of  the  papermakers's 
oft-recurring  difficulties  of  supplies  can  be 
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found.  He  has  come  to  this  conclusion 
after  24  years'  work  on  this  problem  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  For  many 
years  this  expert  has  been  doing  explora- 
tion and  experimental  work  in  bamboo 
pulp;  for  the  last  ten  years  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  of  India.  After  an 
exhaustive  exploration  of  the  coastal  belt 
of  Burma,  he  asserts  that  there  is  sufficient 
bamboo  in  sight,  with  the  Savannah  grasses 
of  Assam,  to  produce  14,000,000  tons  of 
dry  pulp  yearly.  Bamboo  being  a  grass,  its 
pulp  has  many  qualities  in  common  with 
esparto  and  it  can  be  used  for  all  grades  of 
paper.  For  newsprint  while  it  does  not  ex- 
actly take  the  place  of  strong  sulphite, 
bamboo  can  be  advantageously  used  to  the 
extent  of  half  the  present  percentage  of 
sulphite  and  if  mechanical  pulp  continues 
to  maintain  anything  like  its  present  value 
it  can  be  so  cheaply  produced  that  it  can 
take  the  place  entirely  of  mechanical  pulp. 
The  total  cost  of  production  will  not  exceed 
one-half  of  the  present  cost  of  wood  pulp. 
A  plant  is  being  established  by  the  For- 
est Research  Institute  of  India  for  further 
experimental  work  in  investigating  new 
sources  of  paper  making  material  and  for 
assisting  the  development  of  bamboo  pulp 
enterprises.  The  Indian  Government  is 
favoring  schemes  which  are  being  de- 
veloped for  the  production  yearly  of  about 
70,000  tons  of  bamboo  pulp. 
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MRBANK8M0KSE 

Forest  Fire  Pumping 
Outfit 

Portable,  Lightweight  Direct- Con- 
nected Gasoline  Engines  and  Pumps 
For  Fire  Fighting 

TTSED  by  the  Canadian  Government 
u  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Will  throw  water  to  a  height  of  172 
(eet.  Shipment  complete,  ready  to  run. 
Can  be  quickly  moved  to  any  endangered 
section  by  auto,  pack  horses  or  boat. 
Write  for  Bulletin  H-7013. 
CONTRACTORS'    EQUIPMENT    DEPT. 

FA1R3ANKS,  MORSE  SCO. 

30  CM'JRCH  ST.    -    NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PAPER— THE  VEHICLE  OF  EXPRESSION 


A 


S  important  as  the  Printer  who  is  commissioned  to  execute  your  work, — as  important 
as  the  copy,  the  illustrations,  the  art  work  that  pictures  your  commodity, — as  impor- 
tant as  all  of  these,  is  the  PAPER  that  carries  your  message. 


Without  judicious  specification  of  this  vehicle  of  expression,  the  effectiveness  of  pur- 
pose is  limited, — with  it,  the  conclusiveness  of  your  message  is  proportionately  assured. 

We   recommended   this   element   of   Publicity    be    given    at    all    times    paramount 
consideration. 

DILL   &  COLLINS  CO. 


140  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Actual  Makers  of 


NEW  YORK 


High  Grade  Printing  Papers 

With  and  Without  a  Coated  Surface 
ROCHESTER  BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 
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45,000,000 

FEET 

National 
Forest 
Timber 

FOR  SALE 

Location  and  Amount — All  the 

merchantable  fire-killed  and 
fire  damaged  timber  standing 
or  down  and  all  the  live  tim- 
ber marked  or  designated  for 
cutting  on  an  area  embracing 
about  3,106  acres  in  unsur- 
veved  Township  29  N.,  R.  15 
\Y..  Township  28  N.,  Rs.  15 
and  16  \V.,  and  Township  27 
X.  R.  15  \V.,  Montana  P.  M., 
Middle  Fork,  Flathead  River 
watershed,  Flathead  National 
Forest,  Montana,  estimated  to 
be  45,000,000  feet  B.  M.,  more 
or  less  of  white  pine,  spruce, 
larch,  Douglas  fir,  white  fir, 
and  lodgepole  pine  saw  tim- 
ber, approximately  55  per  cent 
spruce,  38  per  cent  larch  and 
Douglas  fir  and  7  per  cent 
other  species. 
Stumpage  Prices — Lowest  rates 
considered,  $1.00  per  M  for 
green  white  pine  and  green 
spruce,  $  .50  per  M  for  green 
timber  of  other  species  and 
dead  timber  of  all  species.  , 
Deposit — Two  Thousand  Dollars 
must  be  deposited  with  each 
bid  to  be  applied  on  the  pur- 
chase price,  refunded  or  re- 
tained in  part  as  liquidated 
damages  according  to  condi- 
tions of  sale. 
Final  Date  for  Bids — Sealed  bids 
will  be  received  by  the  District 
Forester,  Missoula,  Montana, 
up  to  and  including  March  15, 
1921. 

The  right  to  reject  any  and 
all  bids  is  reserved. 

Before  bids  are  submitted  full 
information  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  the  timber,  conditions 
of  sale,  deposits,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  bids  should  be  ob- 
tained from  the  District  Fores- 
ter, Missoula,  Montana,  or  the 
Forest  Supervisor,  Kalispel, 
Montana. 


AMERICAN    FORESTRY 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  NATIONAL 

FORESTS 
A  CLEAR  distinction  of  fields  exists  be- 
■"■  tween  National  Forests  and  National 
Parks,  says  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mere- 
dith, in  discussing  the  value  of  the  National 
Forests  as  recreation  grounds  in  his  an- 
nual report  to  the  President.  "Areas  of 
scenic  grandeur  or  natural  wonders  which 
are  exceptional  in  character  should  be  in- 
corporated in  National  Parks."  But  the 
National  Forests  "must  be  administered 
with  definite  provision  for  recreational  use 
along  with  the  development  and  use  of  their 
material  resources." 

The  National  Parks  must  be  protected 
against  any  form  of  commercialization, 
declares  Mr.  Meredith.  Unless  they  are 
limited  to  areas  in  which  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  nature  are  in  reality  so  domin- 
ating that  they  justify  prohibition  of  con- 
flicting forms  of  use,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  deny  demands  which  will  be  made  for 
the  use  of  water  power  for  irrigation  and 
even  for  timber  and  forage.  "Nor  should 
we  build  up  under  the  name  of  National 
Parks  public  properties  which  are  open  to 
various  forms  of  commercial  exploitation 
and  which  are  in  fact  merely  National 
Forests  under  a  different  designation,"  the 
Secretary  says.  "Above  all,  the  national 
conception  of  our  great  parks  as  areas  so 
fine  and  wonderful  that  they  belong  to  the 
whole  country  should  not  be  cheapened  by 
making  them  simply  a  means  for  local 
development  or  advertisement. 

"Areas  whose  dominant  public  values  are 
economic  do  not  belong  in  the  parks,"  the 
S  cretary  asserts.  "They  should  remain 
or  be  placed  in  the  National  Forests  if 
they  serve  the  primary  function  of  the  for- 
ests—the production  of  timber  or  the  pro- 
tection of  watersheds.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  economic  service  rendered  by  the  for- 
ests should  be  no  bar  to  the  administration 
of  small  areas  at  many  points  within  them 
for  public  recreational  purposes  or  for  the 
protection  of  their  natural  beauty."  '  In 
fact,  Mr.  Meredith  says,  for  every  one  of 
the  National  Parks  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  areas  in  the  National  Forests 
whose  highest  public  use  requires  develop- 
ment of  their  recreational  value,  though  it 
would  not  justify  their  administration  as 
National  Parks. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
'T'HE  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C,  at  2  P.  M.,  Friday,  February  25,  1021. 
Members  will  vote  upon  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  by-laws  providing: 

For  increasing  the  subscribing  member- 
ship dues  from  $3.00  to  $400  a  year. 

For  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of 
fifteen  members,  seven  of  whom — W.  R. 
Brown,  H.  H.  Chapman,  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Drinker,  C.  W.  Lyman,  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack,  C.  F.  Quincy  and  E.  A.  Sterling- 
shall    be    permanent   members,    and    eight 


others,  four  being  elected  annually  to  serve 
terms  of  two  years. 

For  the  nomination  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  elective  candidates  for  the 
Board. 

For  the  election  of  the  elective  directors 
by  vote  of  members  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  and  by  the  mail  vote  of  those  not 
present. 

For  the  election  of  the  president,  vice- 
presidents,  treasurer  and  secretary  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

For  the  amendment  of  the  by-laws,  except 
as  to  the  selection  of  directors,  either  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  by  the  members. 

For  annulment  of  membership  of  mem- 
bers in  arrears  in  dues  for  one  year. 

By  order   of  the   Board   of   Directors, 
P.  S.  Ridsdale, 
Secretary. 


BULLETIN  ON  BIRD  LIFE 
'T'HE  National  Park  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  announces  the 
publication  of  "Birds  of  the  Papago  Sagu- 
aro  National  Monument  and  the  Neighbor- 
ing Region,  Arizona."  The  pamphlet  is  by 
H.  S.  Swarth,  Curator  of  Birds  in  the 
Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  a  leading  authori- 
ty on  the  birds  of  Arizona.  It  contains  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  bird  life 
on  the  Papago  Saguaro  National  Monu- 
ment, near  Phoenix  and  Tempe,  Arizona, 
and  on  the  Sierra  Ancha,  north  of  the 
Roosevelt  Reservoir.  Travelers  over  the 
Apache  Trail  should  provide  themselves 
with  a  copy,  as  an  understanding  of  the 
bird  life  of  the  region  will  add  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  their  trip. 


FARM  WOODLANDS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
ABOUT  one-third  of  all  the  forest  land 
of  the  United  States  is  on  farms,  says 
W.  R.  Mattoon,  in  a  recent  bulletin  on 
"Forestry  and  Farm  Income,"  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  census,  the  farm  wood- 
lands amounted  to  about  190,000,000  acres. 
In  the  eastern  United  States — east  of  the 
Plains — the  total  -woodlands  on  farms 
amounted  to  about  178,000,000  acres.  This 
is  equivalent  roughly  to  the  aggregate  area 
of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee. 

Farm  woodlands  in  the  eastern  United 
States  form  an  area  nearly  eight  times  as 
large  as  the  entire  forest  lands  of  France, 
which  furnished  practically  all  the  timber 
required  during  the  war  by  the  armies  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  the 
United   States. 

The  present  yearly  income  from  farm 
■woodlands  in  the  South  is  estimated  at 
about  $150,000,000.  From  the  53,000.000 
acres  of  farm  woodlands  in  the  North,  Mr. 
Mattoon  estimates  that  the  income  to  farms 
from  timber  produots  is  $162,000,000  an- 
nually. 
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INDIA   TO    EXPLOIT   HER   FORESTS 

"INDIA,  with  an  almost  untouched  timber 
-*-  reserve,  is  preparing  to  exploit  her  for- 
ests. For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  most 
modern  methods  of  logging,  Mr.  Charles 
Gilbert  Rogers,  Director  of  Forests  of 
India  for  the  British  Government,  is  in 
the  United  States  with  a  corps  of  seventeen 
engineers.  These  engineers  are  at  present 
at  work  in  logging  camps  in  the  Appal- 
achian Mountains,  and  will  gradually  work 
toward  the  Northwest,  then  down  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  will  conclude  their 
studies  in  the  Southern  Pine  territory  in 
February,  1921.  They  will  take  in  every 
section  of  the  country  wherein  a  distinct 
method  of  handling  logs  is  in  operation, 
and  will  spend  a  month  with  each  type  of 
work. 

Mr.  Rogers  called  on  Mr.  J.  E.  Rhodes, 
Secretary-Manager  of  the  Southern  Pine 
Association,  at  New  Orleans,  to  consult 
with  him  as  to  the  program  to  be  pursued 
to  obtain  the  best  results  and  while  in  the 
Association  offices  told  something  of  the 
resources  and  plans  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  approaching  their  problem  of 
lumber  production. 

India  is  a  little  less  than  half  the  size 
of  the  United  States,  and  possesses  untold 
timber  wealth.  In  only  one  section  have 
there  been  in  operation  any  mills  sawing 
lumber,  that  being  the  Province  of  Burma, 
while  in  every  other  portion  of  the  vast 
country  all  lumber  is  whipsawed  by  hand 


out  of  the  tree  in  the  place  the  tree  is 
dropped. 

The  topography  of  India  is  rough,  with 
every  problem  in  logging  that  is  met  with 
in  the  United  States  to  confront  them  with 
the  exception  of  the  snow  hauling  of  the 
North.  In  place  of  the  snow  there  is  always 
the  heat  to  contend  with,  in  some  places  a 
dry  heat,  in  others  a  moist  heat.  At  the 
coast  line  there  will  in  some  places  be 
necessary  the  "pull-boats"  and  other  log- 
ging apparatus  and  methods  of  the  cypress 
swamps  of  the  United  States,  while  in  the 
interior  the  problem  will  be  to  get  the 
logs  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 

Teak  is  now  the  wood  mostly  used  in 
producing  lumber,  because  teak  is  the  only 
wood  that  will  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
white  ants  of  India.  Teak  grows  along  the 
coast  lines,  and  there  is  today  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Burma  alone,  where,  as  stated,  the 
only  milling  has  been  done,  nearly  thirty 
million  acres  of  untouched  timber  lands. 

The  timber  of  India  will  be  operated 
upon  a  gigantic  system  of  conservation. 
None  but  the  large  timber  will  be  cut  at 
any  time,  and  the  methods  of  logging  will 
be  selected  that  will  insure  the  least  dam- 
age to  the  smaller  trees.  This  is  possible 
in  that  country,  as  it  has  never  been 
possible  in  America,  owing  to  the  title 
to  the  timber  being  vested  in  the 
State  and  the  operations  can  therefore 
be  conducted  by  the  State  on  one  national 
system,     which     will     insure     a     perpetual 


source  of  revenue  from  the  forest  wealth. 
The  men  who  are  studying  the  American 
logging  methods  are  all  veterans  of  the 
World  War,  and  are  civil  and  mechanical 
engineers.  When  their  studies  have  been 
.  completed  here  they  will  return  to  India 
to  work  under  two  American  logging  ex- 
perts who  are  now  there  studying  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  proper  logging  meth- 
ods. Two  experts  from  the  United  States 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  are  en  route  to  India  to  advise 
as  to  kiln  drying  methods. 


BOXING  AND  CRATING 

VT/TTH  an  enrollment  of  eleven  officials 
of  box  factories  and  box-using  con- 
cerns, the  fourth  commercial  course  in  box- 
ing and  crating  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  ended  recently.  The  object  of 
the  course  was  to  demonstrate  for  manu- 
facturers and  shippers  the  principles  that 
underlie  proper  box  and  crate  construction 
and  the  development  of  economical  con- 
tainers that  will  deliver  their  contents  to 
their  destination  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion at  a  minimum  cost. 


DECOVERIES  by  the  Government,  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  for  trespasses 
on  the  National  Forests  amounted  to  $87,- 
)82  in  damages  and  $3,225  in  fines.    These 

ncluded  grazing,  timber,  fire,  game,  and 
occupancy. 


DISSTON 

A  survey  of  the  largest  and  fastest  running  mills 
will  show  that  Disston  Circular  Saws  and  Band  Saws 
predominate. 

Saws  made  by  Disston  workmen  and  Disston  methods 
stand  up  to  the  work  and  run  true  to  speed. 

Each  swaging  and  filing  during  the  entire  life  of  the 
saw  finds  the  same  quality  in  the  steel  that  the  saw 
possesses  when  new.  No  matter  what  your  require- 
ments— whether  they  be  for  log  sawing,  factory  work, 
or  metal  cutting — you'll  find  a  Disston  that  is  exactly 
right  for  your  particular  needs. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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BOOKS  ON   FORESTRY 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  will  publish  «»ch  month,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  books  on  forestry, 
s  list  of  titles,  authors  and  prices  of  snch  books.  These  may  be  ordered  through  the  American  Forestry 
Association,   Washington,   D.   C.     Prices  are   by  mall  or  express  prepaid. 

FOREST     VALUATION— Filibert     Roth H50 

FOREST   REGULATION— Flllbert  Roth   2.00 

PRACTICAL  TREE   REPAIR— By  Elbert  Peets 3-35 

LUMBER    MANUFACTURING    ACCOUNTS— By    Arthur    F.    Jones 2.1s 

FOREST  VALUATION— By  H.  H.  Chapman 3.10 

CHEMISTRY  OF  PULP  AND   PAPER   MAKING— By  Edwin  Sutermeister 6.10 

CHINESE    FOREST    TREES   AND    TIMBER   SUPPLY— By    Norman    Shaw 2.50 

TREES,   SHRUBS,    VINES    AND    HERBACEOUS    PERENNIALS— By    John    Klrkegaard 2.50 

TREES   AND   SHRUBS— By   Charles  Sprague  Sargent— Vols.    1    and    11,  4   Parts  to  a   Volume— 

Per    Part     S.N 

THE   TRAINING  OF  A   FORESTER— Gilford   PInchot    1.35 

LUMBER  AND   ITS    USES— R.   S.   Kellogg 2.15 

FORESTS,  WOODS  AND  TREES  IN  RELATION   TO   HYGIENE— By  Augustine  Henry 5.25 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREST  LAW  IN  AMERICA— By  J.  P.  Kinney 2.60 

STUDIES   IN   FRENCH   FORESTRY— By    Theodore    S.    Woolsey 6.10 

FOREST  PHYSIOGRAPHY— By  Isaiah  Bowman 5.10 

KEY   TO   THE   TREES— Collins  and   Preston 1-50 

THE   FARM   WOODLOT— E.  G.   Cheyney  and  J.  P.   Wentling. 1.15 

IDENTIFICATION   OF    THE    ECONOMIC    WOODS   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES— Samuel    J. 

Record 2-S» 

PLANE   SURVEYING— John   C.   Tracy 3.60 

FOREST    MENSURATION— Henry    Solon    Graves 4.00 

FOREST  PRODUCTS,  THEIR  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE— By  Nelson  Courtland  Brown 4.15 

THE    ECONOMICS   OF    FORESTRY— B.   E.    Fernow 1.61 

FIRST   BOOK   OF   FORESTRY— Flllbert   Roth 1.10 

PRACTICAL  FORESTRY— A.  S.  Fuller 1.50 

PRINCIPLES    OF    AMERICAN    FORESTRY— Samuel    B.    Green 2.00 

TREES  IN  WINTER— A.  S.  Blakeslee  and  C.  D.  Jarvls 2.00 

AMERICAN  WOODS— Romeyn  B.  Bough,  14  Volumes,  per  Volume 7,50 

Half  Morocco  Binding - 10.00 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  TREES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  U.  S.  AND  CANADA,  EAST  OF  THE 

ROCKY     MOUNTAINS— Romeyn     B.     Hough 8.00 

Half    Morocco    Binding 10  00 

GETTING   ACQUAINTED   WITH   THE   TREES— J.   Horace   McFarland 1.75 

HANDBOOK    OF    TIMBER   PRESERVATION— Samuel    M.    Rowe 5.00 

TREES   OF   NEW    ENGLAND— L.   L.    Dame   and    Henry   Brooks 1.50 

TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES  OF  THE   NORTHEASTERN   UNITED  STATES— H.  E.   Park- 
hurst    1-50 

TREES— H.    Marshall    Ward    150 

OUR    NATIONAL    PARKS— John    Mulr 191 

PRACTICAL   FORESTRY— John   Gilford 2.50 

LOGGING— Ralph    C.    Bryant 4.65 

THE  IMPORTANT  TIMBER  TREES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— S.  B.  Elliott 2.50 

MANUAL  OF  FORESTRY— VOL  I— Ralph  C.  Hawley  and  Austin  F.  Hawes 3.60 

THE    PRINCIPLES  OF   HANDLING   WOODLANDS— Henry    Solon    Graves 2.60 

SHADE   TREES   IN   TOWNS   AND    CITIES— William  Solotaroft 3.60 

THE  TREE  GUIDE— By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers 1.00 

MANUAL    FOR    NORTHERN    WOODSMEN— Austin    Cary 2.12 

FARM    FORESTRY— Alfred    Akerman    67 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  WORKING  PLANS  (in  forest  organization)— A.  B.  Reck- 

nagel    , 2.60 

ELEMENTS  OF  FORESTRY— F.  F.  Moon  and  N.  C.  Brown 3.60 

MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD— Samuel  J.  Record 2.60 

STUDIES  OF   TREES— J.  J.   Levison 2.10 

TREE    PRUNING— A.    Des    Cars    65 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  STRUCTURAL  TIMBER— Howard  F.  Weiss 1.00 

SEEDING  AND   PLANTING  IN  THE   PRACTICE   OF  FORESTRY— By  James   W.   Tourney...  4.10 

FUTURE   OF  FOREST   TREES— By   Dr.   Harold    Unwln 2.25 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS— F.  Schuyler  Mathews 200 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  WILD  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  MUSIC— By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 2.00 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  WILD  FLOWERS— By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 2.00 

FARM    FORESTRY— By   John   Arden   Ferguson 2.10 

THE   BOOK  OF  FORESTRY— By  Frederick  F.   Moon 2.10 

OUR  FIELD  AND  FOREST  TREES— By  Maud   Going 1.50 

HANDBOOK  FOR  RANGERS  AND  WOODSMEN— By  Jay  L.  B.  Taylor S.W 

THE   LAND  WE   LIVE  IN— By  Overton  Price 1.70 

WOOD   AND   FOREST— By   William   Noyes   3.00 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  AMERICAN  TIMBER   LAW— By  J.  P.  Kinney 3.00 

HANDBOOK    OF    CLEARING    AND    GRUBBING,    METHODS    AND    COST— By    Halbert    P. 

Gillette     2.50 

FRENCH  FORESTS  AND  FORESTRY— By  Theodore  S.   Woolsey,  Jr 3.10 

MANUAL  OF  POISONOUS  PLANTS— By  L.  H.  Pammel 5.35 

WOOD  AND  OTHER  ORGANIC  STRUCTURAL   MATERIALS—  Chas.   H.   Snow  5.00 

EXERCISES  IN  FOREST  MENSURATION— Winkenwerder  and   Clark 1.50 

OUR    NATIONAL   FORESTS— H.    D.    Boerker a 2.50 

MANUAL    OF    TREE    DISEASES— Howard    Rankin 2.50 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARLS    By  Robert  Sterling  Yard 3.10 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  FOREST— By  J.  Gordon  Dorrance .65 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT-By  A.  B.  Recanaeel  and  John  Bentley,  Jr 2.60 

THE  FOREST  RANGER  AND  OTHER  VERSE-By  John  Guthrie 1.60 

TIMBER,   ITS   STRENGTH,   SEASONING    AND  GRADING— By  H.  S.  Betts 3.10 

THE  HISTORIC  TREES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS— By  J.  R.  Simmons 3.65 

TIMBERS— AND    THEIR    USES— By    Wrenn    Winn 5.15 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  STRUCTURAL  TIMBER— Howard  F.   Weiss 3.50 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FOREST  POLICY— By  John  Ise 5.15 

THE  KILN  DRYING  OF  LUMBER— By  Harry  D.  Tiemann 4.65 

MODERN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MAKING— By  G.  S.  Witham,  Sr 6.15 

*  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  complete  list,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  add  to  It  any  books  on  forestry 
•r  related   subjects  upon  request.— EDITOR. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


"Heart  of  Hemlock,"  Clay  Perry,   (Bobbs- 

Merrill),  1920,  pp.  288. 

Stewart  Edward  White  wrote  stories  of 
the  Michigan  lumber  woods  of  which  "The 
Blazed  Trail"  was  particularly  memorable. 
Clay  Perry  is  less  ambitious  and  contents 
himself  with  a  readable  novel  centering 
about  the  activities  of  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  in  Wisconsin.  With  respect  to  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  the  novel  is  not 
particularly  informative.  In  fact,  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  the  author  has  more 
than  a  casual  acquaintance  with  a  paper 
mill  and  with  the  woods  operations  inci- 
dental thereto.  But  he  has  absorbed  in 
some  measure  the  spirit  of  the  industry  and 
reflects  its  growing  worry  about  future 
supplies  of  wood.  Thus :  "On  every  sheet 
of  paper  that  leaves  the  mill  there  is  su- 
perimposed on  the  invisible  watermark  of 
the  flowing  stream  and  the  falling  tree,  the 
magic  word  'enlightenment.'  I  had  rather 
be  making  paper  than  making  laws." 

And  again,  this  bit  of  conversation  be- 
tween Holt,  the  hero,  and  his  employer, 
President  Thorpe  of  the  paper  company : 
"Diminishing  raw  material.  That  means 
but  one  thing  to  me — reforestation.  Why, 
you've  been  slaughtering  the  goose  that 
lays  your  golden  egg!" 

"I  know  It  1"  cried  Thorpe.  "But  that 
involves  the  man  problem,  again.  It  will 
take  time  and " 

"Yes,  time  and  money  and  men  and  pati- 
ence,"' cut  in  Holt  quickly,  leaning  forward 
in  his  chair.  "You've  got  the  money,  Mr. 
Thorpe.  You've  got  to  take  time,  have 
patience,  find  the  men.  I  know  where  I 
can  get  men — a  dozen  foresters  just  out 
of  khaki,  looking  for  the  main  chance.  I 
don't  mean  timber  cruisers,  tree  killers ;  I 
mean  real  foresters." 

The  story  itself  concerns  the  doings  of 
one  Gary  Holt  who  returns  from  the  Army 
to  his  home  in  the  mill  town  where  his 
father  rose  from  the  ranks  of  river  drivers. 
He  is  in  love  with  Helen  Edwards,  just 
graduated  from  college,  but  already  chief 
chemist  of  the  paper  company  (!).  Dis- 
contented with  his  routine  job  in  the  mill, 
Holt  goes  up  the  river  on  the  drive  where 
he  encounters  and  overcomes  the  enmity  of 
John  Rod,  the  boss  of  the  drive.  There  also 
he  "finds  himself,"  and  by  a  test  of  per- 
sonal courage,  downs  John  Rod  and  gets 
his  job, — and,  of  course,  Helen  Edwards. 

The  book  is  readable  albeit  almost  too 
obviously  dramatic  in  places.  The  dia- 
logue is  lively  and  the  interest  sustained. 


SERVICE    TO   MEMBERS 

Members  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  are  entitled  to  a  ten  per  cent  discount  on  the  publishers'  price  of  all  books  and  magazines 
If  order  is  placed  direct  with  the  American  Forestry  Association. 

Only  members  of  the  Association  are  Entitled  to  this  Privilege 
This  service  saves  you  money,  worry  and  trouble.    Take  publishers'  price  on  two  or  more  magazines,  add  them  together,  deduct  ten  per  cent 
and  enable  yourself  to  subscribe  to  all  the  magazines  and  books  yon  read  at   ONE   time   in  ONE   envelope  with  ONE   remittance  and  at  the 
LOWEST  PRICES. 

This  Book  Department  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  our  members. 

BOOK  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT,  American  Forestry  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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descriptive  writing,  but  he  is  apparently 
more  concerned  with  direct  narrative. 
The  author  has  missed  opportunities  for 
Finally,  the  question  remains — why  the 
frontispiece,  which  is  not  related  to  the 
story,  and  why  the  title  "Heart  of  Hem- 
lock," when  hemlock  is  notoriously  apt  to 
be  shaky  and  unsound  at  the  heart. — A.  B.  R. 


Text-Book   of    Physics.     By  Louis   Bevier 

Spinney.     (Macmillan.) 

This  is  a  valuable  test  book  for  uni- 
versity and  college  students.  The  author 
has  emphasized  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
science,  illustrating  the  laws  of  physics  as 
far  as  possible  by  reference  to  familiar 
phenomena  and  exemplifying  principles  by 
discussing  their  applications.  The  subject 
of  mechanics  is  stressed.  The  book  will 
be  very  valuable  as  a  basis  for  class-room 
work,  to  be  supplemented  by  a  course  of 
experimentally  illustrated  lectures  and  suit- 
able laboratory  exercises. 


(Dor- 


Broken  Shackles.    By  John  Gordon. 

ranee.) 

This  novel,  by  John  Gordon,  will  be  wide- 
ly read.  An  unusual,  vital  story -that  is 
true,  it  grips  and  bears  one  on  from  the 
silent  strength  of  forest  places  to  black, 
belching  factory  stacks,  from  the  peace  of 
an  old  and  maple-shaded  town  to  the  world 
outside,  with  its  snarled-up  web  of  fash- 
ionables, politics  and  driving,  smashing  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  story  of  many  men  and 
a  few  women — all  real.  A  worker  rises 
from  the  rest,  and  a  woman — .the  one  wom- 
an, comes  to  meet  him.  It  is  a  story  of 
today,  filled  with  the  breath  of  the  woods, 
the  smoke  of  the  mills ;  work,  and  the  wages 
of  work  are  told.  The  plot  is  carved  from 
life,  and  there  is  fascination  in  the  telling. 


Two  very  interesting  leaflets  have  recent- 
ly been  issued  by  the  Barrett  Company, 
one  treating  specifically  of  the  preservation 
6f  wood  roof  decks  with  carbosota  and 
the  other  covering  quite  generally  the  sub- 
ject of  longer  life  for  mine  timbers  through 
proper  preservative  treatment.  They  tell 
just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  are 
full  of  valuable  information. 


Recognition  is  being  generally  given  to 
the  place  of  forest  fire  propaganda  in  the 
national  campaign  being  conducted  for  fire 
prevention,  as  evidenced  by  the  last  chap- 
ter in  the  reprint  of  "The  Teaching  of  Fire 
Prevention"  put  out  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  which  is  entitled  "Forest  Fires" 
and  was  written  by  C.  P.  Wilber,  State 
Firewarden  of  New  Jersey.  The  subject 
is  thoroughly,  clearly  and  convincingly 
covered. 


Inspired  by  the  message  in  the  lines  of 
"Forest  Fires,"  by  John  D.  Guthrie,  S.  Wal- 
ter Krebs,  the  prominent  young  American 
pianist  and  composer,  has  set  the  poem  to 
music  and  dedicated  the  song  to  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association.  He  first  wrote  it 
as  a  solo,  but  later  arranged  it  as  a  quar- 
tette for  male  voices. 


Goldsboro  N.  C.  Pine 

possesses  all  of  the  qualifications  that 
have  made  N.  C.  Pine  the  favored  building 
material  in  the  East  since  the  days  of 
the  Pilgrims.  We've  -  steadfastly  upheld 
its  quality  through  perfect  milling  and 
:areful  grading;  and  the  modern  equip- 
ment of  our  mills  today,  together  with 
vast  holdings  of  virgin  timber,  insure  you 
a  quality  of  lumber  for  many  years  to 
come  in  every  way  up  to  the  past  stan- 
dards of  "Goldsboro  N.  C.  Pine." 

TELECODE  USED 

JOHNSON  &  WIMSATT, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    PULP     AND    PAPER 
TRADING    CO. 


21  East  40th  Street 


New  York  City 


DEALERS  IN  DOMESTIC  CHEMICAL 

AND  MECHANICAL  PULPS  AND 

PAPER 

AGENTS  FOR 
J.   &  J.  Rogers  Company,  Ausable  Forks,   N.  Y. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Distributing  Co. 
Hills   at   Augusta,    Georgia   and    Memphis,    Tenn. 
Canadian  Kraft  Limited,  Three  Rivers,  Canada 

Dealers  In  Wayagamack  Kraft  Pulp 

EASTERN  AGENTS  for  Sulphite  Pulp.    Hade  by 

Port  Huron  Sulphite  &  Paper  Co., 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Craig-Becker 
Company,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Bleached,  Easy  Bleaching, 

Unbleached  Sulphites, 

Spruce  and  Poplar 

Ground  Wood  Pulp 

DOMESTIC        EXPORT 


Established  19x15 

STERLING  LUMBER   CO. 

GULF   RED   CYPRESS 

Long  Leaf  Yellow   Pine,   West  Coast 

Products.     Write  Us. 

Finance  Building,  Philadelphia 


lllllll!llllllllllllllll!llllllllllllllll!llllllllllll 


OXFORD  PAPER  CO. 


Mills  at 

RUMFORD 
MAINE 


Executive  Offices 

200  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


IlllUIIUIIIIIIIIIIilllll 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  MACHINE  FINISH  AND  SUPER  CALENDERED 
BOOK  PAPER 

CAPACITY  OF  MILL,  275  TONS  OF  PAPER  PER  DAY 
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SOUTHERN  PINE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 


Do  You  Know  That: 

Fully  a  third  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  are 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  production  of 
Southern  Pine  lumber. 

Five  hundred  thriving  prosperous  communities  are 
maintained  entirely  by  the  sawmills  producing  Southern 
Pine  lumber. 


SOUTHERN  PINE  ASSOCIA  TION 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


SIMONDS 


I  nse  rted   Tooth 


SAWS 

In  every  part  of  this  broad  land  where  mills  demand 
the  best  in  equipment,  there  you  will  find  Simonds  Saws 
of  all  kinds.  For  heavy  work  the  Simonds  Inserted 
Tooth  saw  leads  all  others  because  it  is  fast  cutting, 
holds  its  tension  and  is  most  economical  in  the  long 
run. '  When  necessary  the  teeth  can  be  easily  removed 
and  new  ones  inserted.  It  is  a  safe  saw  with  a  backing 
of  Simonds  finest  saw  steel,  made  in  the  Simonds 
Steel  Mills. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

SIMONDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.     PORTLAND,  ORE. 


"The  Saw  Makers" 
FITCHBURG,  MASS. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
LONDON,     ENGLAND 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
MONTREAL.   QUE. 
VANCOUVER,  B.   C. 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.     '     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.      ST.  JOHN,  N.'  B 
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THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    WOOD- 
USING  INDUSTRIES 

A  BIG  step  forward  in  forest  conserva- 
tion was  taken  in  the  organization  and 
formal  launching  of  an  association  of  the 
various  wood-using  industries  of  America. 
The  importance  and  size  of  these  com- 
bined industries  assures  the  power  of  ac- 
complishment of  the  organization  in  the 
field  of  forestry,  as  it  is  their  declared  in- 
tention to  urge  a  permanent  policy  of  re- 
forestation before  the  National  Congress,  to 
work  out  practical  plans  for  conserving 
the  present  limited  sources  of  wood  supply, 
and  to  establish  standardization  of  sizes 
used  in  the  various  industries  in  order  to 
aid  the  lumber  industry  to  secure  a  greater 
number  of  feet  out  of  the  logs,  etc.  This 
official  federation  of  the  wood-using  indus- 
tries also  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  much 
needed  information.  The  proper  use  of 
wood  is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  of 
the  day  and  the  new  organization,  in  its 
one  capacity  of  acting  as  a  general  clear- 
ing-house in  this  field  alone  will  perform 
a  very  valuable  service. 

The  industries  taking  part  in  the  or- 
ganization were  the  Hickory  Products  As- 
sociation, Automotive  Wood  Wheel  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Hickory  Handle 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Associated 
Wooden  Ware  Manufacturers,  The  Four 
Ones,  National  Association  of  Egg  Case 
and  Egg  Case  Filler  Manufacturers,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Box  Manufacturers, 
National  Basket  and  Fruit  Package  Asso- 
ciation, Central  Bureau  of  Dining  Table 
Manufacturers,  Ply  Wood  Manufacturers' 
Association,  National  Implement  and  Ve- 
hicle Association,  National  Council  of 
Furniture  Associations,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Chair  Manufacturers,  National  As- 
sociation of  Wood  Turners,  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Pulp  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Tissue  Paper  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Writing  Paper  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  Cover  Paper  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  and  the  American 
Railway   Engineering  Association. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Parsonage,  representing  the  implement  and 
vehicle  interests;  vice-president,  Hugh  P. 
Baker,  representing  the  paper  and  pulp  in- 
terests ;  secretary,  William  B.  Baker,  repre- 
senting the  furniture  industry;  treasurer 
and  directors,  F.  A.  Vogel,  representing 
miscellaneous  wood-using  industries;  W. 
A.  Babbitt,  wood  turners;  John  Foley,  wood 
preservatives,  and  W.  Harry  Davis,  repre- 
senting the  wooden  containers  interests. 


FIRE       AND       RAZOR-BACK       HOGS 

PLAY      HAVOC      WITH      YOUNG 

LONG-LEAF      PINE 

EJOW  the  struggle  for  existence  of  young 
long-leaf  pine  on  cut-over  lands  in 
the  South  is  handicapped  by  hog  grazing 
and  recurrent  fires  has  been  brought  out 
by  a  six-year  experiment  in  Louisiana. 

Millions  of  long-leaf  seedlings  sprang  up 
over  the  South  in  the  fall  of  1913,  resulting 
from  a  very  heavy  seed  crop  and  favorable 
weather  conditions.  At  the  request  of 
Henry  E.  Hardtner,  of  Urania,  Louisiana, 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Con- 
servation, laid  out  a  series  of  permanent 
experimental  plots.  They  were  established 
at  Urania  in  January,  1914,  the  aim  being 
to  secure  reliable  information  regarding 
natural   reproduction  of  long-leaf  pine. 

Four  sample  tracts  of  one-quarter  of  an 
acre  each  were  selected  of  about  the  same 
character  and  about  equally  well-stocked 
with  one-year-old  long-leaf  pine  seedlings. 
Two  of  these  plots  were  fenced  against 
cattle  and  hogs  and  two  left  unprotected. 
Further,  one  plot  in  each  of  these  two 
series  has  since  been  burned  over  yearly 
(or  nearly  every  year),  and  the  other  two 
protected  against  fires. 

A  remeasurement  of  the  sample  areas 
was  made  in  the  winter  of  1919-1920.  The 
unfenced  tracts  were  each  found  to  con- 
tain only  two  long-leaf  pine  saplings.  Since 
they  originally  had  734  and  813  seedlings, 
respectively,  this  was  a  loss  of  99.6  and 
99.7  per  pent  of  the  trees.  The  fenced 
tracts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  found  to 
contain  full  stands  numbering  1,513  and 
1,707,  respectively,  of  little  long-leaf  trees. 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  6,052  and  6,826 
trees  per  acre  under  protection  as  com- 
pared with  8  per  acre  unprotected  against 
hogs.  This  difference  is  practically  ac- 
counted for,  it  is  definitely  known,  by  the 
fondness  of  the  "razor-back"  hogs  for  the 
thick  succulent  bark  on  long-leaf  pine  tap- 
roots. Although  present  in  widely  vary- 
ing numbers,  this  famous  southern  forager 
usually 'occurs  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
destroy  during  the  course  of  the  first  two 
or  three  seasons,  and  even  during  periods 
of  extraordinary  reproduction,  the  majority 
of  all  young  long-leaf  pines.  It  should  be 
remarked  that,  so  far  as  known,  no  damage 
of  this  sort  has  been  reported  from  blooded 
hogs. 

The  effect  of  yearly  controlled  burnings 
is  shown  in  a  decided  check  in  the  growth 
of  long-leaf  and  the  killing  out  of  prac- 
tically all  of  the  short-leaf  and  loblolly 
pines,  which  are  not  particularly  resistant 


Fourdrinier  Wires 

Save  money  by  using  our  durable 
fourdrinier  wires.  We  supply  them 
in  either  brass  or  phosphor  bronze 
in  meshes  from  No.  so  to  no. 
These  wires  will  give  you  greater 
service,  save  you  money  and  cause 
you  less  worries.  Let  us  convince 
you  of  these  facts. 

JOS.  O'NEILL 
WIRE  WORKS 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1906 


HEART  OF  HEMLOCK 

This  story,  dramatized  from  Clay  Perry's 
work  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
brilliance  of  tne  author  and  is  considered 
his  masterpiece. 

The  story  itself  concerns  the  doings  of 
one  Gary  Holt,  who  returns  from  the 
Army  to  his  home  in  the  mill  town  where 
his  father  rose  from  .  the  ranks  of  river 
drivers.  A  pretty  girl,  an  enemy,  and 
"finding  himself"  makes  an  interesting 
tale. 

Sent  postpaid  for  $1.60.  Order  now  while 
the  supply  lasts. 

BOOK    DEPARTMENT 

American  Forestry  Association 
Washington,  D.   C. 


Stump 


Turn 
Into  Monet 

Clear  your  (jump  land 
cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  iot  leama  and 
powder.  One  man  with  • 
K  can  rip  out  any  •tump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

Worlu  by  leverage  —  tame 
principle  as  a  jack.  100  pound 
pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton 
pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
finest  steel — guaranteed  againit 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 


ft 


Stump 
Puller 


Shoaint 
HAND    POWER.        lay  licit 

epilation  I 


Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 
TheFitzp.tticV  ProdacU Corp. 
Bex    43 
99  John  St.    N,w  York 

Box    43 
16th  and  Kansas  Sts 
San  Franciico 
Cat 


WANTED 

MEMBERS  CAN  DO  A  REAL  SERVICE  BY  SENDING  THIS  ASSOCIATION  THE  NAMES  AND 
ADDRESSES  OF  TEN  OR  MORE  PUBLIC-SPIRITED  CITIZENS  OF  THEIR  CITY 
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to  fires. 

On  the  tract  burned  over  yearly,  only 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  long- 
leaf  saplings  were  over  2  feet  in  height 
and  the  tallest  was  2.8  feet,  while  on  the 
protected  tract  16.3  per  cent  were  over 
2  feet  and  the  tallest  measured  7  feet. 
The  effect  of  burning  on  a  very  small  tract 
of  this  size,  whether  controlled  or  not, 
is  probably  considerably  less  severe  and 
injurious  than  that  resulting  from  a  fire 
over  a  large  area  where  there  occurs  a 
preliminary  period  of  heating  and  drying 
by  the  wave  of  hot  air  preceding  the  ar- 
rival of  the  blazing  fire  front. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  GRAZING  FEES 
/"*  RAZING  at  the  present  is  the  princi- 
pal source  of  money  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  National  Forests,  states 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  E.  T.  Meredith 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  President.  Since 
1915,  adds  the  Secretary,  the  grazing  fees 
have  been  doubled,  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing them  commensurate  with  current  rental 
rates  for  neighboring  private  lands  of  the 
same  character  When  the  existing  rates 
were  established,  the  users  of  the  range 
understood  that  they  would  remain  in  effect 


for  five  years,  and  many  of  the  grazing 
permits  were  issued  for  this  period.  The 
value  of  the  grazing  privilege  on  many 
Tinges   subsequently   advanced. 

With  reference  to  the  increased  rates 
for  use  of  the  range,  no  policy  has  been 
laid  down  by  Congress  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Department  in  the  exercise  of  the  ad- 
ministrative discretion,  with  which  it  has 
for  fifteen  years  been  vested,  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  the  use  of  the 
range  should  be  permitted.  If  Congress  de- 
sires to  prescribe  such  a  policy,  says  Secre- 
tary Meredith,  it  should  not  take  effect 
until   after  1923,  when  the  existing  leases 

will  expire.  

BOOK     PAPER     FROM     SOUTHERN 
PINE  AND   RED   GUM 

THE  possibility  of  using  southern  pine 
and  red  gum  for  the  production  of  high 
grade  book  and  magazine  paper  has  been 
demonstrated  in  recent  trials  at  the  United 
States  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin.  Book  paper  requires  for 
its  manufacture  two  kinds  of  woods — a 
long-fibered  wood,  such  as  spruce,  to  im- 
part strength,  and  some  short-fibered  hard- 
wood to  give  the  formation,  finish,  opacity, 
and  other  printing  qualities.    The  southern 


pines  are  long-fibered  woods,  excellently 
suited  for  the  manufacture  of  wrapping 
paper  and  fiber  board,  but  their  pitch  con- 
tent and  the  difficulty  of  bleaching  them 
have  heretofore  been  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  use  for  white  paper.  These  obsta- 
cles, it  has  been  shown,  can  be  overcome 
in  a  large  measure  by  proper  cooking  con- 
ditions and  improved  bleaching  methods. 
Red  gum  is  typical  of  many  southern  hard- 
woods that  might  be  used  with  the  pines  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  better  grades  of 
printing  paper 

Additional  information  and  samples  of 
the  paper  made  in  the  trial  runs  of  pine  and 
red  gum  may  be  obtained  from  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  on  request. 


CLUB  ENDORSES  NATIONAL  FORES- 
TRY PROGRAM 

AT  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Natural 
History  Club  of  New  York  City,  held 
in  December,  1920,  the  club  voted  unani- 
mously to  endorse  the  National  Forestry 
Program  formulated  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Wood  Using  Industries  and  the  American 
Forestry  Association  on  October  15,  1920, 
a  piinted  copy  of  the  Program  being  read 
to  the  club. 


The  Whole  Country  Is  Now  Voting  For  A  National  Tree 

in  the  American  Forestry  Association's  campaign  of  education.  Every  school  is  taking  this 
up.  Will  you  help  the  cause  of  Forestry  by  putting  the  magazine  in  one  or  more  schools  in 
your  town  ?  The  teachers  and  the  pupils  need  the  magazine.  Will  you  put  it  in  their  hands  ? 


REMEMBER  YOUR  OLD  SCHOOL 


FILL  OUT  THIS  BLANK  AND  FORWARD   WITH  CHECK   TO 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 
1214  Sixteenth  Street  N.  W.        -        Washington,  D.  C. 

Herezvith  my  check  ($4.00)  for  which  send  American  Forestry 
TO    MY    OLD    SCHOOL 

Street _ 


City.. 


State.. 


Name  and  location  of  school.. 


Your  old  school  or  one  near  you  will 
thank  you  for  this. 

Note: — We  will  select  the  schools  or  school  or  you  can  name  them.     We  will  print  a  list  of  school 
benefactors  from  month  to*  month  and  inform  the  school  selected  that  you  are  sending  the  magazine  to  it. 

Some  of  Those  Who  Have  Contributed  the  American   Forestry   Magazine   To   Schools 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Company,  Thomas  P.  Pendleton,  H.  G.  Munger,  Dr.  L.  M.  Day,  William  T.  Gould,  Mrs.  Herbert 
S.  Greims,  Henry  Burden,  Mrs,  Cary  T.  Grayson,  W.  G.  Arn,  John  Gerow  Dutcher,  W.  A.  Harriman,  David  A.  Gregg, 
Samuel  B.  Woodward,  De  Witt  Rapalje,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Fenno,  Mrs.  Eleanora  C.  Alms,  Oliver  M.  Wing,  N.  A.  Richards, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  C.  Perrine,  James  D.  Home,  Captain  John  J.  Phelps,  Albert  H.  Fish,  Samuel  M.  Green,  Miss  Dorothea  m' 
Myers,  Dr.  V.  P.  Blair,  C.  A.  Kenyon,  Mrs.  H.  K.  Porter,  Edith  Malvena  Wetmore,  Mrs.  Hennen  Jennings. 

THESE  PEOPLE  HAVE  DONE  SOMETHING  OF  REAL  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFIT. 

WILL  YOU  HELP? 
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CLOSE    FOREST   UTILIZATION 

A    GROSS   return  of  approximately  $500 

per  acre  of  forest  land,  compared  with 

a  return  of  less  than  $300  an  acre,  had  the 

timber  thereon  been  cut  for  lumber  alone, 

is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  results  of 

close     forest    utilization    by    Howard     F. 

Weiss,  of  the  C.  F.  Burgess  Laboratories, 

.Madison,    Wisconsin,    in   the   last   issue    of 

;the  Journal  of  Forestry.    Mr.  Weiss  bases 

his    figures    upon    a    survey    made    several 

years  ago  in  the  Pennsylvania  forests.    He 

says  that  the  return  to  the  lumber  company 

cutting   hemlock   logs   was   $288  per   acre 

*$45    per    acre    came    from    gathering    four 

and   one-half  cords   of  hemlock  bark;   $?' 

per  acre   or  $4   per   cord  was   the   return 

ifrom    using    hemlock    tops    and    culls    for 

pulp ;    the    mill    waste    was    sold    for   both 

kindling  and  pulp  with  a  return  of  $25  per 

acre ;    the    hardwoods    on    the    tract    were 

'manufactured  into  staves  at  $6  a  thousand 

for   the    13,000  per   acre  obtained,   or  $78. 

and  about  $48  per  acre  came  from  cutting 

<he    small    and    defective   hardwood    waste 

:into   "chemical    wood"   at   a   return    of   $4 

per  cord. 
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FARM  BUREAU  ORGANIZES  FORES- 
TRY DEPARTMENT 

'T'HE  Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau  at 
Lansing,  Michigan,  has  made  a  unique 
move  in  organizing  a  forestry  department 
as  one  of  the  eleven  departments  in  the 
development  of  its  educational  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  98,000  farmers  of  Michi- 
gan. Some  of  the  more  important  phases 
■  extended  to  the  farmers  of  the  State 
who  produce  wood  products  are  the  con- 
duct of  State  wide  marketing  pools  of  farm 
timber  products,  such  as  fence  posts,  fuel, 
rt  wood,  etc.,  the  marketing  of  maple 
syrup  for  Michigan  makers,  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  use  and  improvement  of  the 
marketing  and  of  forest  tree  nuts  and  seeds. 
A  cruising  service  is  also  to  be  extended 
to  small  woodland  owners,  together  with 
working  plans  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  "annual  crop"  idea,  the  timber  thus 
remaining  in  the  ownership  of  the  farmer. 


LUMBER  FOR  SEWING  MACHINES 
rFBOUT  60  million  feet  of  lumber  are 
used  annually  in  the  manufacture  of 
sewing  machines.  Oak  and  red  gum  each 
supply  nearly  one-third  of  this  lumber,  and 
yellow  poplar  and  black  walnut  each  a 
little  more  than  one-eighth,  the  balance  be- 
ing made  up  of  tupelo,  chestnut,  cotton- 
wood,  maple,  basswood,  birch,  sycamore, 
mahogany,  yellow  pine  and  redwood.  Tops 
of  sewing  machines  are  usually  made  of 
hardwood  veneers  such  as  oak  or  walnut, 
or  of  other  woods  stained  to  imitate  ma- 
hogany. The  sewing  machine  industry  is 
centered  largely  in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA 
SUMMER  FOREST  SCHOOL 

pROFESSOR  J.  G.  LEE,  of  the  chair  of 
forestry  at  the  State  University,  and 
a  member  of  the  board,  fathered  the  inau- 
guration of  a  Summer  School  of  Forestry 
for  advanced  pupils  at  the  university  and 
others,  with  the  advantage  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  woods  at  Urania  in  La 
Salle  County,  and  at  Bogalusa,  where  is 
located  the  world's  largest  lumber  mill. 
This  school  will  be  conducted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  State  University  School  of 
Forestry. 

The  idea  of  the  boys'  forestry  clubs  so 
appealed  to  Colonel  W.  H.  Sullivan,  of  the 
Great  Southern  Lumber  Company,  that  he 
agreed  to  offer  prizes  next  year  of  $500  for 
tl  e  best  results  and  demonstrations  in  for- 
estry achieved  by  boys.  The  suggestion 
was  heartily  endorsed  by  Commissioner 
Alexander. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 
SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

rPHIS  year  the  Idaho  School  of  Forestry 
is  offering  a  sp  cial  vocational  course 
to  meet  the  needs  of  disabled  soldiers  re- 
ceiving federal  training  under  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  The  curriculum  is  divided  into 
quarteily  units  and  the  work  is  arranged 
so  that  each  unit  is  practically  independent, 
thus  permitting  students  to  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter  and  take  up  the 
work  without  being  dependent  upon  the 
previous  units.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
instruction,  these  units  are  so  arranged  that 
the  terms  of  the  Ranger  Course  corre- 
spond with  the  units  of  the  Vocational 
Course,  thus  making  it  possible  to  handle 
the  two  classes  together. 


COMPULSORY     FIRE     PREVENTION 
EDUCATION 

'T'HE  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  prepar- 
ing to  give  active  co-operation  to  a  meas- 
ure undertaken  by  the  Fire  Marshals'  Asso- 
ciation of  North  America  to  bring  about  leg- 
islation for  compulsory  fire  prevention  edu- 
cation in  the  States  whose  legislatures  con- 
vene this  winter,  according  to  a  bulletin  sent 
out  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. This  is  a  highly  important  devel- 
opment in  the  educational  field  and  should 
receive  the  hearty  support  of  public-spirited 
people  everywhere,  as  it  not  only  concerns 
the  public  safety,  but  is  intimately  con- 
n  cted  with  the  preservation  of  our  forests 
from  destruction  by  fire. 
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BOX  MAKING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

1VOT  less  than  $50,000,000  worth  of 
wooden  boxes  are  manufactured  in 
New  England  each  year  by  the  210  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the  business.  The 
lumber  used  by  the  box  factories  amounts 
to  670,000,000  feet.  About  6,000  men  are 
employed  in  the  factories. 

At  present  paper  manufacturers  are  of- 
fering prices* for  lumber  that  makes  it 
difficult  for  box  manufacturers  to  secure 
material.  The  sawmills  of  northern  New 
England  arc  closing  because  the  paper 
manufacturers  will  pay  more  for  the  logs 
in  the  water  than  can  be  obtained  for  the 
sawed  boards. 

The  box  business  is  one  which  touches 
all  other  industries  and  upon  which  nearly 
all  are  more  or  less  dependent.  New  Eng- 
land was  first  in  the  field  and  has  always 
done  a  lion's  share  of  box  manufacturing, 
drawing  upon  the  forests  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  for  the  lum- 
ber and  looking  to  the  neighboring  manu- 
facturers for  a  market.  The  manufac- 
ture of  boxes  is  as  old  as  civilization.  The 
Egyptians  made  mummy  cases  of  wood 
smeared  with  bitumen.  Some  of  these 
gruesome  cases,  6000  years  old,  are  still  in 
existence. 


School  of  Forestry 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

Four  Year  Course,  with  op- 
portunity to  specialize  in 
General  Forestry,  Log- 
ging Engineering,  and 
Forest   Grazing. 

Forest  Ranger  Course  of 
high  school  grade,  cover- 
ing three  years  of  five 
months  each. 

Special  Short  Course  cover- 
ing twelve  weeks  design- 
ed for  those  who  cannot 
take  the  time  for  the 
fuller  courses. 

Correspondence  Course  in 
Lumber  and  Its  Uses.  No 
tuition,  and  otherwise  ex- 
penses are  the  lowest. 

For  Further  Particulars  Address 

Dean,  School  of  Forestry 
University  of  Idaho 
Moscow,  Idaho 
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Yale  School  of 
Forestry 

Established  in  1900 

A  Graduate  Department  of  Yale 
University 

The  two  years'  technicalS:ourse  pre- 
pares for  the  general  practice  of  for- 
estry and  leads  to  the  degree  of 

Master  of  Forestry. 
Special  opportunities  in  all  branches 
of  forestry  for 

Advanced  and  Research  Work. 
For  students  planning  to  engage  in 
forestry  or  lumbering  in  the  Tropics, 
particularly  tropical  America,  a  course 
is  offered  in 

Tropical  Forestry. 

Lumbermen  and  others  desiring  in- 
struction in  special  subjects  may  be 
enrolled   as 

Special  Students. 

A  field  course  of  eight  weeks  in  the 
summer  is  available  for  those  not 
prepared  for,  or  who  do  not  wish 
to  take  the  technical  courses. 


For  further  information  and  cata- 
logue, address :  The  Director  of  the 
School  of  Forestry,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 


FORESTRY 
SHORT  COURSES 

-for- 

DRY  KILN  ENGINEERS 

PAPER  AND  PULP  MAKERS 

TIMBER  GRADERS 

Will  Be  Given  In  March  and  April 

—  by  — 

The 

New  York  State 

College  of  Forestry 

—  at  — 
Syracuse  University, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Believing  that  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege of  forestry  is  to  assist  in  the 
proper  utilization  of  the  products  of 
the  forest,  the  college  will,  in  the 
spring  of  1021,  give,  in  addition  to 
its  regular  undergraduate,  graduate 
school  and  ranger  school  courses,  its 
third  season  of  special  short  courses 
for  men  now  in  the  industries. 
Specialists  in  the  special  branches  of 
instruction  will  be  in  charge  of  in- 
struction. 

The  Short  Courses  will  conclude 
with  the  holding  of  the 

SECOND    ANNUAL    FOREST    WEEK 

Early  In  April 

For    further   information   write   to 

Franklin    Moon,    Dean,    New    York 

State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse, 

New   York. 


HARVARD  FOREST 

Petersham,  Massachusetts 

TWO  thousand  acres,  ten  years 
under  management  on  a  sus- 
tained yield.  Large  variety  of 
silvicultural  treatment  in  progress. 
Logging,  milling,  and  marketing  an- 
nually carried  on.  Extensive  plan- 
tations established  from  the  forest 
nursery. 


Specialized  graduate  training  or  re- 
search leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Forestry  in  the  following 
fields:  Silviculture  and  Manage- 
ment, Operation  of  Timberlands, 
Wood  Technology,  Forest  Ento- 
mology, Dendrology,  and  (in  co- 
operation with  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration) 
the  Lumber  Business. 


For  further  information 
address 

RICHARD  T.  FISHER 
Director 


Department  of 
Forestry 

The    Pennsylvania 

State   College 


UNDERGRADUATE  course  in 
Forestry  covering  four  years 
of  college  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Forestry. 

Thorough  and  practical  training  for 
government,  state,  and  private  for- 
estry. Opportunities  for  special  work 
in  lumbering  and  wood  using  indus- 
tries. 

Students  are  required  to  spend  six 
weeks  in  camp  in  the  woods  at  the 
end  of  Freshman  year,  eight  weeks 
in  a  Lumber  Camp  at  the  end  of 
Sophomore,  year,  and  the  last  eight 
weeks  of  Senior  year  in  the  southern 
forests  for  practical  work. 

Students  from  other  states  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  provided  there  is  no 
four-year  forestry  course  given  in 
their  state. 


For  further  information  address. 
Department  of  Forestry 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE 

ORONO,   MAINE 

Maintained  by  State  and  Nation 

rpHE  FORESTRY  DEPART- 
■■■    MENT  offers  a  four  years' 

undergraduate  curriculum,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forestry. 

****** 

Opportunities  for  full  techni- 
cal training,  and  for  specializing 
in  problems  of  the  Northeastern 
States  and  Canada. 

****** 

John  M.  Briscoe, 

Professor  of   Forestry 

****** 

For  catalog  and  further  infor- 
mation, address 

ROBERT  J.  ALEY,  Pres't 
Orono,  Maine 

»---------.-...»..■........ 


Forestry  at 

University  of 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

A    FOUR  -  YEAR,     undergraduate 
course    that    prepares    for    the 
practice   of   Forestry   in   all   its 
branches  and  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE 
IN    FORESTRY 

Opportunity  is  offered  for  gradu- 
ate work  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Forestry. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  a 
broad,  well-balanced  training  in  the 
fundamental  sciences  as  well  as  in 
technical  Forestry,  and  has,  conse- 
quently, proven  useful  to  men  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  occupations. 

This  School  of  Forestry  was  estab- 
lished in  1903  and  has  a  large  bod> 
of  alumni  engaged  in  Forestry  work. 

For  announcement  giving 

Complete  information  and  list 

of  alumni,  address 

FILIBERT    ROTH 
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HOUSE  COMMITTEE  CONSIDERS  FORESTRY  PROGRAM 


T^HE  underlying  principles  of  the  forest  program  in- 
-"■  corporated  in  the  so-called  Snell  forestry  bill  (H.  R. 
15327)  received  thorough  airing  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Agriculture  the  latter  part 
of  January.  Lack  of  time  unfortunately  prevented  the 
presentation  of  oral  arguments  covering  the  entire  bill, 
but  briefs  on  all  of  the  various  sections  were  filed  with 
the  Committee  for  incorporation  in  the  printed  report. 
In  the  hearing  itself  only  the  first  two  sections,  providing 
for  co-operation  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  in  forest  fire  protection  and  forest  renewal, 
were  covered. 

The  two  fundamental  points  brought  out  in  the  argu- 
ments presented  were  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  the 
immediate  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  forest  policy, 
and  that  the  problem  is  a  national  one  in  the  solution 
of  which  the  Federal  Government  must  take  the  lead- 
ing part.     Colonel  Greeley,   speaking  in  behalf   of  the 


Forest  Service,  pointed  out  convincingly  that  the  devas- 
tation of  the  forests  has  now  reached  a  point  where  the 
future  of  our  timber  supplies  can  not  be  left  entirely  to 
the  action  of  the  private  owner,  whose  guiding  motive 
is  naturally  financial  gain,  and  where  some  degree  of 
public  control  over  fire  protection  and  methods  of  cutting 
is  essential  for  the  public  welfare.  The  Snell  bill  pro- 
poses leaving  such  public  control  to  the  individual  States, 
working  in  co-operation  with  and  assisted  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Now  that  the  Committee  to  which  the 
bill  has  been  referred  has  heard  both  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  proposal  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  rapid  progress  can 
be  made  in  agreeing  upon  a  practical  program  of  legis- 
lation. Certainly  one  of  the  first  things  which  the  special 
session  of  Congress  should  take  up  is  the  consideration 
of  measures  to  safeguard  the  future  timber  supply  of 
the  country. 


THE  REDWOODS  A  NATIONAL  POSSESSION 


TVTEXT  in  instant  need  to  the  saving  of  our  National 
■*-  '  Parks  and  Monuments  from  the  determined  effort  to 
invade  them  which  commercial  interests  are  now  making 
in  Congress  is  that  of  holding  back  from  the  busy  ax 
examples  of  the  remnants  still  remaining  of  the  mag- 
nificent redwood  forests  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Both 
National  Parks  and  redwood  forests  are  unique  in  the 
whole  world  of  nature.  Both  are  necessary  to  the  record 
which  it  is  this  nation's  great  privilege  to  hand  down 
to  the  world's  posterity.  Both  have  extreme  importance 
to  the  science  of  today  and  especially  of  tomorrow.  Both 
are  items  of  first  importance  in  this  nation's  unique  ex- 
hibit to  civilization.  Already  the  practical  results  of 
American  nature  conservation  are  the  envy  and  the 
model  of  sister  nations  in  two  hemispheres. 

The  purpose  of  this  editorial  is  to  proclaim  the  fact 
that  the  California  redwoods  are  Californian  only  in 
location  and  name.  Essentially  they  are  a  priceless 
national  possession,  as  national  as  Yellowstone  Lake,  the 
Washington  Monument,  the  Grand  Canyon  or  the  Nation- 
al Capitol.  The  movement  to  save  them  must  be  as 
national  as  that  mighty  protest  which  is  rolling  up  from 
every  State  in  these  United  States  against  the  violation 
of  our  National  Parks. 

There  is   this   important   difference  between   the   im- 


perilled situations  of  the  National  Parks  and  of  the 
remaining  fragments  of  the  redwood  forests,  that  the 
National  Parks  already  are  the  possession  of  the  nation 
and  the  redwood  forests  are  owned  by  lumber  interests 
which  even  now  are  wielding  the  ax  and  saw  with  the 
utmost  vigor.  The  one  is  a  defensive  movement,  the 
other  aggressive;  these  forests  must  be  acquired  by  pri- 
vate and  public  purchase. 

Some  day,  for  one  thing,  we  must  have  a  Redwoods 
National  Park.  Director  Stephen  T.  Mather,  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  has  greatly  helped  to  establish 
the  national  character  of  the  movement  by  his  determined 
work  and  personal  contributions.  So  have  such  influential 
easterners  as  Madison  Grant,  president  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  and  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Nearly  every  State  is  furnishing  its  earnest  workers.  In 
the  far  west  men  like  William  Kent,  who  gave  the  Muir 
Woods  to  the  nation,  himself  a  lumberman,  are  giving 
freely  of  their  time  and  money.  Mr.  Kent's  personal 
contribution,  like  Mr.  Mather's,  was  $15,000. 

But  it  is  not  proposed  that  private  individuals  should 
contribute  all  the  money  needed  for  these  purchases, 
which  may  require  a  million  or  more  before  enough  of 
these  lands  are  acquired.     Californian  counties  adjoining 
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these  forests  ami  the  State  itself  are  expected  to  help, 
and  the  National  Government,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  may 
acquire  its  own  National  Pak. 

The  great  need  now,  however,  is  the  awakening  of  the 
people  to   the  emergency,  and   the  wide  expression   of 


AMERICAN     FORESTRY 


their  sympathy.  In  that  cause  every  practitioner  and 
student  of  forestry  may  find  a  nationally  useful  and  a 
congenial  field  of  work,  one  where  his  influence  will 
count  manyfold  because  of  his  personal  interest  in  for- 
estry and  his  knowledge  of  trees. 


R 


EDUCING  fire  loss  by  means  of  fire  prevention  edu- 
cation for  the  boys  and  girls  in  public,  private,  and 
parochial  schools  throughout  the  country  is  the  latest 
and  should  prove  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
fighting  the  fire  evil.  The  stand  taken  by  the  Fire 
Marshals'  Association  of  North  America  in  favor  of  the 
passage  by  all  State  legislatures  of  laws  for  the  com- 
pulsory teaching  of  fire  prevention  in  the  schools  of  their 
respective  States  is  assuredly  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Not  only  can  the  importance  of  fire  prevention  be 
impressed  on  children  more  readily  than  on  grown-ups, 
but  the  grown-ups  themselves  can  be  reached  most  effec- 
tively through  the  children. 

The  Fire  Marshals'  Association  has  proposed  a  model 
law  empowering  the  State  Fire  Marshal  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  each  State  jointly  to  provide  a 
course  of  study  in  fire  prevention  and  requiring  each 
teacher  in  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  to  devote 
not  less  than  one  hour  during  each  month  of  the  school 
year  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  prevention  of 
loss  and  damage  to  lives  and  property  through  preventable 
fires.  New  Jersey  has  already  enacted  legislation  along 
these  lines,  and  assurance  that  the  proposition  will  receive 
respective  hearing  in  other  States  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
in  addition  to  the  Fire  Marshals'  Association  the  move- 
ment has  the  support  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men, 


BOYS,  GIRLS,  AND  FIRE 

the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  Forest 
Service. 

The  part  that  a  movement  of  this  sort  may  play  in 
reducing  losses  from  forest  fires,  which  now  aggregate 
nearly  $20,000,000  a  year,  is  difficult  to  overestimate.    In 
teaching  the  children  ways  and  means  of  preventing  for- 
est fire  losses  it  is  also  important  that  they  should  be 
taught  the  reasons  why  such  protection  is  essential  and 
one  of  the  prime  duties  of  all  good  citizens.    They  should 
be  taught  in  a  general  way,  for  instance,  the  place  which 
forests  and  forest  products  play  in  the  life  of  the  Nation 
and  that  the  protection  of   the  forests,  including  both 
virgin  timber  and  cut-over  lands,  is  essential   for  their 
perpetuation.     If  these  facts  are  brought  home  to  them 
there  will  be  no  question  as  to  their  readiness  to  do  their 
share  in  increasing  our  forest  protection  by  reducing  to 
a  minimum  the  number  of  man-caused  fires  and  the  dam- 
age done  by  them.     Co-operation  of  the  children  of  the 
country,  both  now  and  after  they  cease  to  be  children,  will 
be  one  of  the  important  factors  in  making  really  effective 
any   comprehensive    forest    policy.      The   movement    to 
secure  this  co-operation  through   forest  fire  prevention 
education   throughout   the   schools    is   deserving  of   the 
heartiest  support  from  educators,  newspapers,  commercial 
organizations,    timberland    owners,    foresters,    and    the 
public  generally. 


AN  UNTENABLE  POSITION 


Du, 


URING  the  winter  the  Washington  State  Board  of 
•"orestry  has  issued  a  detailed  statement  of  forest 
policy  which  is  in  the  main  a  reiteration  of  the  principles 
outlined  by  it  last  March.  While  this  statement  of  policy 
contains  many  excellent  features,  such  as  emphasis  on 
fire  protection,  land  classification,  study  of  forest  taxa- 
tion, research  in  forest  production  and  the  utilization  of 
forest  products,  and  acquisition  of  State  forests,  it  is 
marred  by  its  opposition  to  the  National  Forests.  This 
is  an  unfortunate  and  untenable  position  for  any  State 
to  take. 

As  Colonel  Greeley  stated  in  commenting  on  the  decla- 
ration of  the  board  last  spring,  "The  problem  of  supplying 
this  country  with  newsprint,  lumber,  and  other  forest 
products  is  not  a  State  problem  or  a  local  problem ;  it 
is  just  as  much  a  national  problem  as  our  railroad  trans- 
portion  system  and  our  merchant  marine.  .  .  .  With 
so  much  idle  forest  land,  with  all  the  difficulties  which 
are  making  private  owners  slow  to  take  up  the  business' 
of  growing  timber,  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any 
question  that  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  the 
State  Governments,  should  go  into  this  enterprise  on  the 


largest  scale  of  which  they  are  capable.  I  therefore  feel 
that  the  policy  of  extending  federal  forest  holdings,  both 
by  purchase  and  by  land  exchanges,  particularly  with  a 
view  to  acquiring  cut-over  land  capable  of  growing  tim- 
ber, is  absolutely  sound  and  will  commend  itself  to  the 
great  majority  of  people  in  the  West." 

In  the  16  years  that  the  National  Forests  have  been 
under  the  administration  of  the  Forest  Service  the  policy 
underlying  their  creation  has  found  ample  justification. 
In  its  handling  of  them  the  Forest  Service  has  proved 
that  publicly  owned  forest  lands  can  not  only  be  admin- 
istered efficiently,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  their 
productivity  and  to  contribute  to  the  stability  and  perma- 
nence of  local  communities  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part 
on  lumbering  and  other  wood-using  industries.  Thanks 
to  the  creation  of  the  National  Forests,  the  country 
has  a  large  body  of  forest  lands  under  public  owner- 
ship which  will  become  increasingly  valuable  as  a 
reserve  for  supplying  the  needs  of  the  country  as  the 
timber  in  private  ownership  becomes  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted.   Furthermore,  they  furnish  the  most  conclusive 
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kind  of  demonstration  as  to  the  feasibility  and  advantages 
of  practicing  forestry. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  present  area 
of  National  Forests  should  not  be  diminished  but  should 
be  enlarged  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  appropriation  of 
a  million  dollars  which  Congress  will  apparently  provide 
this  year  for  the  purchase  of  additional  lands  is  alto- 
gether inadequate  and  should  be  increased  to  at  least 
ten  million  dollars  a  year  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Washington's 
sister  State,  Oregon,  which  contains  the  largest  area  of 


standing  timber  in  the  United  States,  "recognizes  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  the  present  National  Forests 
under  Federal  control  and  believes  in  the  blocking  out, 
with  certain  limitations,  of  federal  forest  areas  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  of  absolute  forest  land  in  the  interest 
of  more  efficient  and  economical  management  of  existing 
forests."  Increased  acquisition  of  forest  lands  by  the 
Federal  Government,  particularly  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  is  sound  public  policy  and  should  be  pushed  vigor- 
ously and  without  delay. 


INDIANA  CONSIDERS  NEW  FORESTRY  LEGISLATION 


THE  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  now  has  before  it 
two  measures  drawn  by  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  aimed  at  protecting  and  increasing  the  forest 
resources  of  the  State.    The  adoption  of  the  first  of  these 
measures,  dealing  with  the  protection  of  farm  and  forest 
lands    from   fire,    would   constitute    a   marked    advance 
over  present  practice.    In  brief,  the  bill  proposes  to  cen- 
tralize  fire   protection    under   the    State   Fire    Marshal, 
acting  ex  officio  as  chief   farm  and   forest  fire  warden, 
with  the  assistance  of  township  wardens  appointed  by  the 
county  commissioners  but  subject  to  his  approval.     The 
State  Forester  is  created  ex  officio  assistant  farm  and 
forest  fire  warden  and  is  given  jurisdiction  over  all  State 
forests,    with   authority    to    appoint    as   many   assistant 
wardens  as  in  his  judgment  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
State  Forests  and  State  Parks  from  fire.     Inasmuch  as 
Indiana's  State  Forests  and  State  Parks  are  not  at  pres- 
ent extensive,  the  great  bulk  of  the  fire  protective  work  is 
thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal.  This 
proposal  constitutes  a  distinct  departure  from  the  prac- 
tice in  most  other  States,  where  fire  protection  for  all 
classes  of  forest  land,  both  public  and  private,  is  ordi- 
narily centered  in  the  State  Forester.     There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  advantages  in  relieving  the  State  Forester 
of   this  burden,  and  the  practical   working  out  of   the 
Indiana  plan  will  doubtless  be  watched  with  much  in- 
terest by  other  States  should  it  be  adopted. 

Several  sections  of  the  bill  are  designed  to  put  suf- 
ficient "teeth"  in  it  to  make  it  really  effective.  Thus, 
all  wardens  are  given  authority  to  summon  all  male 
residents  of  the  State  between  18  and  50  years  of  age 
to  assist  in  extinguishing  fires,  and  to  arrest  without 
warrant  violators  of  the  law.  Heavy  penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  maliciously  setting  fires  on  either  public  or 
private  land,  and  for  letting  fire  escape  from  one's  own 
land  with  consequent  damage  to  another's  property. 
Penalties  are  also  provided  for  kindling  fires  on  public 
land  or  along  State  highways  without  permission  of  the 
appropriate  authority.  This  provision  might  well  be 
applied  to  kindling  fires  on  any  lands  within  the  danger- 
ous season  without  a  permit.  Other  slight  modifications 
might  also  be  suggested,  but  these  do  not  affect  the  main 
features  of  the  law,  which  is  decidedly  worthy  of  en- 
actment. 

The  other  measure  proposes  to  encourage  timber  pro- 
duction by  granting  a  virtual  subsidy  through  the  reduc- 


tion of  taxes.  Owners  of  "forest  plantations"  and  "native 
forest  lands,"  which  are  defined  in  great  detail,  are  per- 
mitted to  have  them  classified  and  assessed  at  the  uni- 
form rate  of  $1.00  per  acre.  This  assessment  can  appar- 
ently be  continued  indefinitely,  provided  the  management 
of  the  lands  is  satisfactory  to  the  State  Forester,  and  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  collection  of  any  products 
tax  at  time  of  cutting.  An  interesting  and  commendable 
feature  of  the  bill  is  the  proposal,  when  any  land  is 
withdrawn  from  classification,  for  the  State  to  appropri- 
ate in  the  form  of  an  unearned  increment  tax  any  appre- 
ciation that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
bare  land  during  the  period  while  it  was  under  classi- 
fication. 

The  present  measure  covers  much  the  same  ground  as 
a  somewhat  similar  law  permitting  the  assessment  of 
forest  land  at  $1.00  per  acre  which  was  passed  in  1889, 
but  was  repealed  after  four  years  because  it  was  so  loosely 
drawn.  There  is  perhaps  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  new  bill,  in  attempting  to  remedy  these 
defects  do  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  may  not  prove 
so  cumbersome  as  to  be  unworkable.  It  would,  for  example, 
seem  to  be  much  easier  and  fully  as  effective  to  leave  it  to 
the  State  Forester  to  decide  whether  a  given  tract  is  suf- 
ficiently well  stocked  as  to  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
law,  rather  than  to  prescribe  a  fixed  minimum  number  of 
trees  at  each  age,  to  credit  trees  of  a  given  diameter  as 
occupying  so  many  square  feet  of  ground,  and  to  provide 
that  "if  a  tree  dies  or  is  removed  the  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  by  planting  seed  or  seedlings  therein."  It  is  also 
questionable  whether  it  is  either  necessary  or  justifiable 
to  grant  timber  growers  so  large  a  subsidy  as  is  repre- 
sented by  a  tax  on  a  purely  nominal  land  valuation  and 
by  complete  exemption  from  any  cutting  tax.  In  most 
other  States  the  tendency  in  forest  taxation  reform  ap- 
pears to  be  toward  assessing  the  bare  land  at  its  fair 
market  value,  and  collecting  a  products  tax  from  the 
mature  timber  at  time  of  cutting. 

Fire  protection  and  forest  taxation  constitute  two  of 
the  important  problems  which  must  be  solved  in  the 
development  of  any  adequate  State  forest  policy.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  will 
not  adjourn  without  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
presented  by  these  bills  to  take  constructive  action  in 
this  direction. 


FIRST  ROAD  OF  REMEMBRANCE  DEDICATED 


rlE  first  Road  of  Remembrance  has  been  dedicated 
at  Tampa,  Florida,  to  "Hillsborough  County's  106." 
The  memorial  highway  is  fifteen  miles  long  and 
the  undertaking  was  handled  by  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Tampa.  A  fine  shaft,  marking  the  start  of  the  road, 
was  designed  by  Rotarian  Ralph  D.  Martin.  The  speak- 
ers were  E.  D.  Lambright  and  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Patillo, 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church,  both  Rotarians. 
The  invocation  was  by  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Broyles,  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Methodist  Church.  Secretary  L.  P.  Dickie 
read  the  honor  roll  of  those  for  whom  trees  have  been 
planted  as  registered  on  the  honor  roll  of  memorial  trees 
by  the  American  Forestry  Association.  Commander  J.  B. 
Gay,  of  the  Gunboat  Asheville,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Navy.  Lieutenant  R.  C.  McDonald  was  in  command  of 
the  planes  from  Carlstrom  Field  that  patrolled  the  high- 
way during  the  ceremony.  A  telegram  from  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association  to  the  Rotarians  said:  "May 
those  trees  you  dedicate  on  the  first  Road  of  Remem- 
brance in  the  United  States  live  as  long  as  the  memory  of 
the  'io6'  you  so  finely  honor."  Sergeant  H.  L.  Smith,  of 
Fort  Dade,  and  Chief  Gunner's  Mate  F.  J.  Burrows,  of 
the  Gunboat  Asheville,  pulled  the  ropes  that  freed  the 
American  Flag  about  the  shaft.  Hillsborough's  Gold  Star 
Mothers  witnessed  the  ceremony,  on  January  2.  President 
T.  F.  Alexander,  of  the  Rotary  Club,  presided,  and  Rota- 
rian J.  G.  Yates  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  sug- 
gest the  Road  of  Remembrance  plan  to  the  Rotary  Club. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  plans  afoot  in  many  places.' 


The  Lincoln  Highway  Memorial  Association  has  large 
visioned  tree  planting  plans  going.  The  American  For- 
estry Association's  suggestion  that  the  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial Highway  be  made  a  Road  of  Remembrance  met  with 
instant  response.  In  Ohio  Mrs.  William  D.  Caldwell  and 
Mrs*.  Edith  F.  March,  of  Canton,  have  worked  out  plans 
for  memorial  tree  planting  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  that  State.  They  have  registered  many 
of  the  trees  in  Stark  County  on  the  Association's  honor 
roll.  The  Lincoln  Highway  has  been  projected  for  some 
years  but  the  vision  of  the  parked  environs  which  had 
been  developed  by  Jens  Jensen  took  vital  hold  of  and 
dominated  the  minds  of  the  group  of  Canton  women  and 
they  resolved  to  help  make  it  materialize.  In  1919  they 
banded  together  to  carry  forward  the  work.  Twenty- 
six  clubs  were  represented  in  the  new  one,  under  Mrs. 
Caldwell's  leadership,  and  the  name  chosen  was  the 
Lincoln  Highway  Memorial  Association  of  Stark  County, 
Ohio.  The  general  aim  is  to  follow  the  Jensen  sug- 
gestions and  to  promote  planting  the  ground  on  both 
sides  of  the  Lincoln  Way  along  the  thirty-five  miles 
of  its  extent  through  Stark  County.  Professor  R.  B. 
Cruickshank,  of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  and  Mr.  Secrest,  of  the  Government 
Experimental  Station,  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  lent  co-operation 
and  in  less  than  a  year  a  thousand  memberships  were 
taken  by  men,  women,  and  children ;  blue  prints  were 
made ;  thirty  trees  planted,  and  markers  placed. 


Photograph  by  Burgcrt  Brothers. 

IMPRESSIVE  CEREMONIES  ATTENDED  THE  DEDICATION  BY  THE    ROTARY   CLUB  OF  TAMPA  OF   THE   MEMORIAL  HIGHWAY, 
FIFTEEN  MILES  LONG— THE  FIRST  "ROAD  OF  REMEMBRANCE,"  AT  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 
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SPAIN  AND   HER   SCANTY  FORESTS 


BY  NELSON  COURTLANDT  BROWN 


(PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR) 


ri~^HE  casual  traveler  from  this  country  in  Spain  is  at 
once  impressed  with  the  bold  and  barren  character 
of  the  landscape  as  presented  to  him  at  every  turn, 
and  which  immediately 
strikes  one  as  being  almost 
forbidding  in  its  exceeding 
austerity  and  barrenness, 
especially  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  the  land- 
scape clothed,  at  least  in 
part,  with  a  wooded  cover. 
The  treelessness  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  is 
perhaps  the  most  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  visitor's 
first  impression  of  the 
"land  of  the  Don."  From 
the  viewpoint  of  topogra- 
phy, Spain,  next  to  Switz- 
erland, is  probably  the  most 
mountainous  country  in  all 
Europe,  and  consists  large- 
ly of  high  plateaux  about 
2000  feet  or  more  in  eleva- 
tion, interspersed  with  high 
mountain  ranges  which  also 
surround  the  plateaux  on  all  sides,  and  which  drop  off 
with  striking  abruptness  to  the  sea.  It  should,  therefore, 
under  normal  circumstances,  be  one  of  the  most  heavily 
forested  countries  in 
Europe,  whereas  it  is 
probably  one  of  the 
most  scantily  covered 
sections  to  be  found 
anywhere,  with  the 
possible  exception  of 
China  and  Greece.  One 
naturally  associates  for- 
ests with  mountains, 
and  the  effect  upon  one 
accustomed  to  well  for- 
ested mountain  slopes 
is  most  impressive.  In 
many  parts  of  Spain 
one  can  frequently 
travel  for  many  miles 
through  the  mountain- 
ous districts  without 
seeing  any  trees  at  all. 
It  is  very  likely  that 
this  condition  has  not 
always  been  the  case  in 
Spain,    for    there    are 


SPANISH  COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 

The  Royal  Spanish  Forestry  College  at  El  Escorial,  in  the  Guadarrama 
Mountains,  overlooking  the  high  Castillian  plateau.  This  is  entirely 
supported  by  the  government  and  has  been  in  existence  for  over  50 
years.  It  is  now  used  for  a  summer  headquarters,  the  principal  part 
of  the  college  year  being  offered  in  Madrid. 
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A  SPANISH  FOREST 

A  view  in  a  Spanish  forest.  Although  some  of  the  stands  arc  much  better  than 
shown  here,  this  probably  represents  a  typical  forest  of  pine.  Owing  to  the  serious 
fuel  problem  many  immature  and  young  growing  forests  have  been  cut  for  fuel 
wood.  With  the  importation  of  normal  lumber  supplies  nearly  eliminated  almost  every 
native  forest  has  been  cut  over  in  an  effort  to  compensate  for  this  shortage.  Spain 
has  even  sent  cross  ties  and  lumber  to  France  for  the  allied  armies  during  the  war. 


evidences  that  the  mountainous  sections,  at  least,  were 
well  forested  at  one  time.  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  ever   since   the   time  the   stalwart   Roman   legions 

conquered  the  country  be- 
fore the  time  of  Caesar,  the 
whole  Iberian  peninsula 
has  gradually  lost  most  of 
its  forests  through  con- 
tinuous warfare,  political 
dissensions,  and  internal 
strife.  After  the  Romans 
conquered  the  country,  it 
was  variously  visited  by  the 
Prankish,  the  Ostrogothic 
and  many  other  hordes 
from  the  north  and  the 
Moors  from  the  south. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  had  been  completed 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
just  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  this  country  by  Colum- 
bus in  1492,  Spain  rose  to 
its  highest  ascendency  in 
the  sixteenth  century  under 
I  the  powerful  regimes  of 
Charles  V  and  his  successor,  Henry  II,  but  from  that  time 
on  gradually  diminished  in  its  international  influence  and 
has  neglected  many  of  its  most  important  internal  problems 

and  resources.  Well 
forested  mountains 
once  covered  with  trees 
were  frequently  left  to 
burn  over  from  time  to 
time  after  cutting  and 
now  serve  only  as  in- 
ferior pasture  land. 

It  was  not  until  April 
30,  1835,  that  any 
material  progress  was 
made  in  favor  of  the 
preservation  and  the 
extension  of  the  Span- 
ish forests.  Spanish 
forestry  really  dates 
from  that  time.  A 
special  forestry  bureau 
was  established  by  the 
king  then,  and  a  few 
years  later,  in  1848, 
there  was  inaugurated 
a  special  Royal  School 
of   Forestry,  called   in 
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Spanish,  "La  Escuela  Especial  de  Ingcnieros  de  Montes," 
which  was  established  at  Villaviciosa  de  Odon.  This 
school  is  still  in  operation,  but  was  moved  to  San  Lorenzo 
del  Escorial  in  the  Guadarrama  Mountains,  north  of 
Madrid.  The  credit  for  the  establishment  of  a  well 
organized  forest  service,  and  the  creation  of  a  greater 
interest  of  both  a  public  and  private  character  in  the 
future  of  Spanish  forests  belongs  to  King  Alfonso  XII, 
father  of  the  present  King,  who  reigned  from  1873  to 
1885,  and  who  made  forestry  his  particular  avocation. 
He  studied  and  followed  the  profession  to  considerable 
length  when  in  Austria.     He  named  the  technical  staff 
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CUTTING  BRANCHES  FOR  FUEL 

Trimming  limb  wood  from  maritime  pine  trees  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  Sarria  in  the  vicinity  of  Barcelona.  Although  these  trees  were 
not  cut,  their  limbs  were  almost  completely  stripped  off,  so  urgent  was 
the  demand  for  fuel  wood.  Many  industries  formerly  using  coal  were 
compelled   to  resort  to  fuel   wood  during  the   war. 

and  personnel  to  scientifically  manage  the  Spanish  forests 
of  Balsain,  the  ancient  hereditary  domain  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  crown  for  the  past  several  centuries.  This 
was  located  in  the  extensive  pine  forests  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  Guadarrama  Mountains,  near  Segovia — one 
of  the  few  bright  spots  in  a  region  of  brown  and  barren 
mountains.  The  Forest  of  Balsain  is  now  visited  fre- 
quently by  those  interested  in  Spanish  forestry  practice, 
and  it  has  more  recently  become  the  center  of  production 
of  some  of  the  very  best  Spanish  timber.  During  the 
recent  war,  the  most  extensive  timber  operations  in 
Spain  were  conducted  on  this  ancient  crown  forest,  and 
it  helped  very  materially  to  supply  a  part  of  the  deficiency 
of  material  owing  to  the  lack  of  imports  of  forest 
products  during  the  war.  During  the  year  1918,  this 
forest  produced  about  700,000  board  feet — a  large  opera- 
tion for  Spain,  but  an  extremely  small  one  for  this 
country. 

Forestry  in  Spain  probably  follows  more  along 
aesthetic  lines  than  that  of  any  other  country,  a  good 
share  of  the  professional  interest  being  devoted  to  the 


proper  care  of  and  attention  to  shade  trees  along  the  city 
streets  and  country  highways,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  beautiful  parks,  some  of  which 
are  very  famous.  Splendid  evidence  of  this  phase  of 
Spanish  forestry  is  everywhere  present  in  the  excellent 
care  given  to  the  shade  trees  along  the  city  streets  and 
parkways,  particularly  in  such  well  known  boulevards  as 
the  Prado  in  Madrid,  the  Paseo  de  Gracia  in  Barcelona, 
and  the  Paseo  and  Parkway  in  Seville. 

Owing  to  torrential  rains  common  in  the  high  moun- 
tains and  the  consequent  destruction  resulting  from 
erosion,  the  Spanish  forestry  officials  have  also  devoted  a 
considerable  part  of  their  attention  to  the  erosion  prob- 
lem. As  in  the  Vosges  region  of  France,  and  in  Switz- 
erland the  first  efforts  have  been  in  the  construction  of 
dams  to  impede  the  runoff.  This  is  followed  in  so  far 
as  funds  are  available  by  reforestation  on  the  mountain 
slopes  most  susceptible  to  erosion.  Some  excellent  re- 
sults have  already  been  obtained  in  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  also  given  to  fish  and 
game  culture  along  with  their  forestry  practice.     This 


TREES  STRIPPED  OF  BRANCHES  FOR  FUEL 

This  illustrates  in  a  forcible  way  the  need  for  fuel  wood  in  Spain. 
All  of  these  maritime  pine  trees  have  been  stripped  of  their  branches 
nearly  to  the  tops  to  provide  fuel.  Spain  produces  practically  no  coal 
and  with  the  importation  shut  off,  prices  for  fuel  wood  have  risen 
from  100  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  or  more  above  the  pre-war  price  level. 

was  initiated  in  1886  when  the  Madrid  Government  leased 
the  monastery  of  Piedra  and  established  there  the  first 
fish  hatchery. 

The  Spanish  forests  consist  very  largely  of  pine  and 
oak.  These  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Cantabrian  Range,  which  is  a  western  continuation  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  which  borders  closely  the  northern 
coast  of  Spain.  In  the  south,  are  the  highest  mountains 
of  the  whole  country,  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  near  Granada, 
which  attain  an  elevation  of  11,400  feet,  and  are  snow 
capped  a  good  portion  of  the  year.    On  the  very  highest 
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parts  of  these  mountains  may  be  seen  a  little  silver  fir,  but 
the  oak  and  pine  constitute  a  large  share  of  the  forest 
wherever  it  is  present.  Most  of  the  best  pine  is  found 
in  the  province  of  Galicia  and  consists  of  the  same  mari- 
time pine  which  is  found  in  the  Landes  region  of  south- 
western France.  From  the  Galician  forests  come  con- 
siderable quantities  of  pit  props,  which  are  exported  in 
normal  times  in  considerable  quantities  to  England  in 
return  for  the  much  needed  coal  on  which  Spain  is  almost 
entirely  dependent.  In  Catalonia,  above  Barcelona,  and 
in  Andalusia,  of  Southern  Spain — the  real  Spain  of  the 
story  books — are  found  the  extensive  cork  oak  forests 
which  produce  a  good  share  of  the  world's  supply  of  cork. 
In  order  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  forests 
of  Spain,  a  Spanish  Forestry  Association  was  formed 
many  years  ago,  and  is  very  active.  An  excellent  monthly 
publication  is  issued  at  the  headquarters  in  Madrid,  en- 
titled Espana  Forestal.  It  is  very  attractively  printed  and 
beautifully  illustrated  and  contains  interesting  articles 
on  all  phases  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  noticed  that  many 
articles  are  designed  to  encourage  greater  government 
support  of  the  forestry  program,  and  to  encourage  the 


SYCAMORES  IN  SPAIN 

Method  of  trimming  street  trees  employed  in  the  city  of  Sarria  in  the 
Province  of  Catalonia.  These  are  sycamore  trees  which  are  the  principal 
street  trees  of  Spain.    The  European  linden  is  also  used  to  some  extent. 

appropriation  of  larger  funds  for  the  purpose.  Many 
articles  are  also  devoted  to  commercial  information,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  kinds  and  prices  of  lumber 
and  other  forest  products  from  the  different  sections  of 
the  country.  Since  Spain  is  the  home  of  the  cork  oak, 
considerable  interest  is  evinced  in  the  proper  care  and 
protection  of  these  forests.  They  are  an  important 
source  of  income  to  the  country  at  large,  and  many  of 
the  largest  estates  are  dependent  for  their  income  upon 
the  extensive  cork  oak  forests  which  have  been  largely 
held  within  the  same  families  and  been  operated  along 
similar  lines  for  the  past  several  centuries. 


In  traveling  about  Spain,  one  is  immediately  impressed 
by  the  large  number  of  trees  indigenous  to  this  country 
which  have  been  planted  successfully  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The  California  redwoods  are 
to  be  seen  growing  in  public  parks  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  they  are  used  at  railway  stations  and  about 
country  villas  and  private  estates.  In  the  grounds  of  the 
palace  of  the  old  Spanish  kings  at  El  Escorial  are  several 
redwoods  about  65  years  old  which  are  from  three  to 
four  feet  in  diameter  and  they  apparently  grow  as  well 
as  in  their  native  habitat  in  California.  Eucalyptus  trees 
are  also  found  planted  throughout  Spain,  and  they  are  as 


TAGUS  BORDERED  BY  TREES 

A  view  down  the  well-known  Tagus  River  which  flows  from  the  high 
interior  plateau  of  Central  Spain,  westward  past  the  old  historic  city 
of  Toledo,  and  across  Portugal  to  the  Atlantic,  at  the  port  of  Lisbon. 
The  island  shown  on  the  right  is  an  old  Roman  fortress  which  is  still 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Almost  along  its  entire  course, 
the  river  is  bordered  by  the  picturesque  pine  or  cork  oak  forests  and 
occasional  olive  groves  and  vineyards. 

common  a  sight  in  the  landscape  in  and  about  the  large 
cities  as  they  are  in  southern  California. 

For  reforestation,  the  European  poplar  is  used  exten- 
sively in  the  lower  valleys,  where  this  tree  has  been 
widely  planted  for  the  purpose  of  producing  pulp  wood. 
Along  the  railway  lines  between  Barcelona  and  the 
Spanish  frontier  at  Cerbere  are  to  be  seen  extensive  plan- 
tations of  poplars  which  are  apparently  doing  splendidly. 
For  plantations  in  the  mountains,  the  maritime  pine  is  a 
favorite.  Eucalyptus  trees  are  planted  for  decorative 
purposes,  for  windbreaks,  and  for  cordwood  and  timbers. 
Some  of  the  prominent  mines  near  Huelva  plant  them 
for  mine  props  and  cross-ties  and  report  very  successful 
results. 

The  total  area  of  forests  of  all  kinds  in  Spain  amount 
to  about  62,000,000  acres.  According  to  the  officials  of 
the  Government  Forestry  Service  at  Madrid,  this  in- 
cludes, however,  a  large  area  of  low  brush  wood  and 
mountain  pasture  land  which  we  should  scarcely  classify 
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STREET  TREE  PLANTING  IN  SPAIN 

A  view  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Barcelona  showing  the  well- 
trimmed  character  of  their  shade  trees,  which  in  this  case  are  of  syca- 
more. The  two-wheeled  carts  shown  in  this  picture  are  a  charac- 
teristic sight  on  all  Spanish  highways. 

as  forests  in  this  country.  It  is  not  likely  that  Spain 
contains  over  12,000,000  acres  of  forest  which  we  should 
classify  as  such  in  this  country.  Of  this  total  area  prac- 
tically three-fourths  belong  to  private  interests,  and  only 
a  little  less  than  one-fourth  belongs  to  municipal  forests, 
the  remainder  amounting  to  a  little  over  600,000  acres, 
are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  central  government  at 
Madrid.  State  forestry  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ministry    of    Development    and    is    directly    under    the 


Director  General  of  Agriculture,  Mines  and  Forests. 
The  faculty  of  the  Royal  Forestry  College  also  acts  as 
officers  of  the  Forest  Service.  A  few  forests,  amounting 
to  about  15,000  acres  belong  to  the  church  and  to  indi- 
vidual monasteries  and  to  other  secular  interests. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  under  way  to  encourage 
the  appropriation  of  more  funds  with  which  to  extend  the 
areas  of  the  National  Forests,  for  only  in  this  way  can 
forestry  be  encouraged  and  developed  on  any  compre- 
hensive scale.  Forestry  officials  at  Madrid  estimate  that 
instead  of  having  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  country  included  in  real  forests  as  at  present,  at 
least  30  per  cent  should  be  well  forested. 

Some  privately  owned  forests  are  managed  on  con- 
servative forestry  principles  and  receive  careful  pro- 
tection, but  a  large  majority  of  them  have  suffered  from 
over-cutting,  and  later  deteriorated  through  ravages  of 


LOADS  OF  WOOD  FOR  FUEL 

A  commom  sight  on  the  streets  of  Seville  in  southern  Snain  <-—„. 
?ua„t„  c,  of  branches  and  fuel  wood  were  DroSgh,  "n  from  surroundfng' 
win  wJ^e!n0t  °"ly  *<"  <•<«"•"<:  Purpose,,  but  for  industrial  plants  f, 
well  \Vood  ,s  even  used  in  many  of  the  locomotives  and  was  the 
principal  fuel  used  for  heating  throughout  Spain  during  the  ™,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  imported  coal  /which  normally  come,  from  England 


PRIMITIVE  WOOD-SAWING  METHODS 

Primitive  methods  of  sawing  are  still  occasionally  employed  in  Spain. 
Many  features  of  the  lumber  industry  are  still  in  a  very  elemen- 
tary and  primitive  stage  of  development  as  compared  with 
conditions  in  this  country.  Manual  labor  is  resorted  to  in  most  of  the 
wood-working  establishments  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  com- 
monly   found   in   this  country. 

fires  and  the  intensive  grazing  of  herds  of  sheep  anu 
goats.  Another  serious  menace  to  the  development  of 
forests  in  Spain  is  the  severe  cutting  for  charcoal  and 
fuel  wood  before. the  trees  have  attained  a  fair  size.  The 
curling  smoke  rising  from  charcoal  pits  is  a  common 
sight  in  all  Spanish  forested  mountain  districts.  Fre- 
quently trees  which  have  attained  a  diameter  of  from 
five  to  eight  inches  are  cut  and  used  for  charcoal,  whereas 
they  should  be  left  to  reach  a  much  larger  size.  The 
recent  world's  war  has  even  intensified  the  situation, 
because  Spain  is  practically  without  coal,  and  therefore 
largely  dependent  upon  England  for  her  imports.  It 
naturally  follows,  therefore,  that  Spain  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  her  native  forests  to  compensate  for  the 
shortage  of  imported  coal  for  a  period  of  over  four  years. 
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Instead  of  coal  selling  for  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton, 
which  was  the  normal  price  before  the  war,  it  finally 
reached  the  extremely  high  price  of  from  $80  to  $180 
per  ton,  according  to  quality.  This  has  meant  that  only 
certain  specialized  industries  and  some  of  the  railways 
could  afford  to  use  coal.  Most  of  the  industries,  as  well 
as  homes  were  dependent  upon  firewood  or  charcoal  for 
their  fuel,  with  the  resultant  heavy  cutting  of  all  the 
most  accessible  and  available  forests.  It  was  a  common 
sight  to  see  fuel  wood  selling  for  from  $20  to  $30  per 
cord  or  more  in  many  Spanish  cities.  Even  branches 
and  the  smallest  brush  and  twigs  were  collected  and 
utilized  for  fuel. 

Spain  has  always  been  a  very  important  importer  of 
lumber  and  forest  products,  but  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  there  was  insufficient  tonnage  to  bring  material 
to  Spain,  and  its  local  forests  were  compelled  to  supply 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  serious  shortage.  As  a  result, 
the  already  neglected  forests  have  been  most  seriously 
sacrificed    for    fuelwood    as   well   as   lumber   and   have 


REDWOODS  IN  SPAIN 

California  redwoods  about  36  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  growing 
in  the  gardens  of  the  old  royal  palace  of  the  Spanish  kings  at  El  Es- 
cori.il  in  the  Guadarrama  Mountains  north  of  Madrid  California 
redwoods  are  commonly  found  planted  throughout  Spain  and  there 
are  many  trees  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  indicating  that  these 
trees  were  planted  from  50  to  80  years  ago  or  more.  They_  grow 
splendidly  under  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  afforded  in  Spain. 

received  a  set-back  from  which  they  will  require  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  years  or  more  to  recover.  Although  an 
important  importer  of  wood,  Spain  was,  however,  called 
upon  to  supply  cross-ties  and  other  forest  products  for 
the  American  and  French  armies  in  France.  In  spite  of 
a  virulent  and  wide  spread  propaganda  carried  on  by 
100,000  Germans  who  had  drifted  to  Spain  from  various 
countries  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Spain  contributed 
many  materials  that  were  of  real  assistance  to  the  allied 
armies  in  France.    Although  officially  neutral,  the  senti- 


ment in  Spain  was  pronouncedly  pro-German.  This 
feeling  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  active  work  of  the 
German  propagandists.  The  movement  of  civilians  across 
the  frontier  to  and  from  France  was  constantly  watched 
with  the  most  painstaking  scrutiny.  In  January,  1918, 
about  $50,000  worth  of  materials  were  purchased  for  the 
American  army  in  Spain.  It  was  considered  a  good  sized 
shipment  from  Spain,  but  by  September,  1918,  over 
$10,000,000  worth  was  being  purchased  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  our  army  alone  in  France.     Over 


CORDWOOD   AT  $30  A   CORD 

A  familiar  sight  on  the  streets  of  Barcelona  when  fuelwood  was  in 
great  demand,  owing  to  the  lack  of  normal  supplies  from  England. 
Cordwood  brought  as  high  as  $20  to  $30  per  cord  or  more,  delivered  in 
Barcelona,  and  coal  was  selling  at  the  prohibitively  high  price  of 
between  $80  and  $160  per  ton. 

400,000  cross-ties  were  contracted  for,  and  had  the  war 
continued,  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  purchase 
of  many  more  cross-ties,  lumber  and  other  materials. 
Pine  and  oak  cross-ties  were  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  apiece, 
depending  upon  quality  and  size. 

With  the  heavy  purchase  of  food,  forest  products,  and 
other  materials  for  the  allied  armies,  Spain  prospered  as 
seldom  before,  and  now  it  is  believed  that  Spain  will 
engage  in  many  larger  policies  of  national  welfare  and 
developments  of  her  important  and  largely  latent  agri- 
cultural and  mining  resources.  In  this  wave  of  better 
things — a  rebirth  of  the  old  Spanish  position  in  world's 
affairs,  the  friends  and  supporters  of  forestry  in  Spain 
are  hopeful  of  a  better  and  more  comprehensive  plan  of 
forest  conservation  which  will  insure  the  future  of  the 
Spanish  forests.  A  notable  forward  step  was  taken  in 
June,  1913,  when  the  Royal  Spanish  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Forest  was  established  under  the  royal 
patronage  of  His  Majesty  King  Alfonso  XIII  and  the 
Queen  Mother  Victoria  Eugenia.  This  organization  has 
been  recognized  by  royal  decree  as  being  of  great  general 
public  welfare. 
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SCENIC  ODDITIES  IN  AND  NEAR  LA  SAL  NATIONAL  FOREST 

BY  CHARLES  DEMOISY,  JR.,  SUPERVISOR  OF  LA  SAL  NATIONAL  FOREST 


TO  the  tourist, 
recreationist, 
geologist,  or 
student  in  archae- 
ology, an  excellent 
o  p  p  o  r  tunity  for 
viewing  and  study- 
ing some  of  the 
most  sublime  and 
grotesque  scenic 
and  geologic  won- 
ders of  the  United 
States,  is  offered  in 
the  region  of  the 
La  Sal  National 
Forest  and  the 
Natural  Bridges 
National  Monu- 
ment in  San  Juan 
County,  Utah.  This 
area,  heretofore 
visited  by  compara- 
tively few,  mostly 
local  ranchers  and 
stockmen  and  pio- 
neer geologists  and 
archaeologists,  also  offers  opportunity  to  the  adventurous 
for  exploring  a  wild,  undeveloped  country  showing,  as 
yet,  little  evidence  of  man's  dominion. 

In   the  extreme  southeastern  part  of   the  State,  the 
native  sand  rock  has  been  carved  by  the  great  sculptural 


THE  EDWIN  NATURAL  BRIDGE 

At  once  sublime  and  grotesque  the  natural  bridge  presents  both  beauty  and  engrossing  problems  in 
geology. .  The  magnitude  of  the  arch  is  well  shown  here  in  contrast  to  the  human  figures  standing 
on  top  of  it.  Nature,  by  wind  and  water  action  has  here  builded  a  monument  to  her  forces  equal 
to  many  man-made  structures  of  the  same  type  and  by  far  more  graceful  than  most  bridges. 


forces  of  wind  and 
stream  erosion  into 
strange,  fantastic 
shapes  leaving  a 
myriad  of  benches, 
canyons,  peaks  and 
pinnacles,  cliffs  and 
chasms,  in  perfect 
miniature  of  that 
wonder  of  wonders 
in  scenic  interest, 
the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado,  to 
which  the  drainage 
of  this  country  is 
tributary. 

Outstanding  in- 
stances of  this 
strange  work  of 
Nature  are  "Big 
Indian,"  "Church 
Rock,"  "Looking 
Glass"  rock,  typi- 
fying in  minutest 
detail  the  objects  to 
which  their  names 
refer;  the  picturesque  "Ship  Rock,"  near  where  four 
State  corners  meet,  standing  out  like  an  ancient  sailing 
vessel  on  the  ocean  horizon;  the  Bear's  Ears,  freakish 
shaped  mountains  and  famous  landmarks,  and,  by  far 
the  most  interesting  scenic  attractions  of  the  entire  section, 


If  all  our  National  Forests  could  be  heard  from,  few  could  offer  more  unusual  scenic  attractions  than  those  found  in 
and  near  the  La  Sal.  Mr.  Demoisy  graphically  tells  of  a  few  of  the  unusual  bits  of  landscape  to  be  found  there.  And  yet,  if 
we  could  only  get  like  information  from  nearly  any  National  Forest  we  would  find  that  in  each  can  be  found  some 
striking  thing  worth  seeing. 

To  know  your  National  Forests  is  to  become  familiar  with  the  greater  values  of  scenic  America.  The  160,000,000  acres 
of  National  Forest  territory  are  not  all  replete  with  scenic  wonders  and  yet  every  one  of  them  carries  some  charm.  The 
aggregate  scenic  wealth  within  these  Forests  is  one  of  the  greatest  aesthetic  heritages  ever  owned  by  a  nation. 

Knowing  the  La  Sal  you  know  but  one  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  National  Forests.  But  in  thus  meeting 
the  La  Sal  National  Forest  as  here  presented  you  become  familiar  with  one  more  of  the  scenic  wonderlands  of  the  Forests 
and  thus  may  come  so  much  closer  to  knowing  the  majority  of  these  stupendous  lands  of  scenic  surprises  and  unexcelled 
vacation  lands.— Arthur  H.  Carhart,  Editor,  Recreation  Department. 
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BALANCED   ROCK 

At  the  head  of  Nigger  Bill  Canyon,  Northern  Division  of  the 
La  Sal  National  Forest,  is  this  queer  member  of  the  Balanced 
Rock  Family.  As  a  background  is  seen  one  of  the  multitude  of 
wind-fretted  rock  cliffs  of  the  region. 


the  Natural  Bridges,  three  of  them  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other,  being  included  in  a 
National  Monument. 

These  three  natural  bridges,  and  the  great 
Rainbow  Bridge,  several  miles  to  the  westward, 
are  easily  the  largest  yet  discovered  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  three  are  within  a  distance  of 
five  miles  and  are  called  "Edwin,"  "Caroline" 
and  "Augusta,"  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
usually  approached.  Later  names  assigned  to 
them  by  officials  of  the  United  States  Land 
Office,  but  not  generally  used,  are,  respectively, 
Owachomo,  Kachina  and  Sipapu — Hopi  Indian 
names. 

Sloping  as  the  country  does,  from  the  higher 
peaks  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  12,000  feet 
elevation  is  attained,  to  the  low  level  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  cutting 
and  polishing  forces  of  the  currents  of  moun- 
tain waters  as  they  rushed  through  the  irregular 
cracks  and  crevices  in  surging  eddies.  In  this 
manner  sharp  corners  were  rounded  off,  deep 
caverns  and  recesses  were  dug  out  of  the  cliffs, 
and  soft  places  in  the  yielding  sandstone  were 


sought  out.  This  process  continued  so  long  that  a  series 
of  perfectly  formed  buttresses  and  arches  is  left,  having 
particularly  graceful  curves  and  pleasing  proportions. 

The  "Edwin"  bridge  is  a  slender  and  delicately  pro- 
portioned structure,  particularly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It 
has  a  span  of  194  feet  and  a  height  of  108  feet.  The 
long  arch  is  only  ten  feet  thick  in  the  center  and  thirty 
feet  wide  across  the  top. 

Approximately  three  miles  down  the  canyon  near  the 
junction  of  White  and  Armstrong  Canyons,  is  found 
the  "Caroline,"  having  a  more  massive  and  less  well 
finished  arch  than  the  former,  but  none  the  less  imposing. 
So  large  are  the  parts  of  this  bridge  and  so  close  the 
surrounding  walls  and  cliffs  that  the  successful  photo- 
graphing of  it  presents  a  difficult  problem.  It's  span  is 
186  feet  from  side  to  side  and  98  feet  high  in  the  center. 
The  total  height  of  the  bridge  is  205  feet  with  a  width 
on  top  of  49  feet.  Beneath  this  great  structure  is  a  cool, 
clear  spring  of  water,  inviting  the  traveler  to  refresh  him- 
self and  rest  in  the  majestic  splendor  of  the  situation. 

Proceeding  up  White  Canyon,  whose  lofty  cliffs,  domes 
and  caverns  become  more  and  more  impressive,  one 
approaches  the  great  "Augusta"  bridge,  the  span  of  which 
is  157  feet  high  and  261  feet  long.  The  total  height  is 
222  feet  and  the  width  at  the  top  is  28  feet.  It  is  a 
fitting  climax  to  this  series  of  natural  wonders,  com- 
bining massiveness  with  gracefulness  of  proportions  in 
an  unbelievable  manner. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  scenic  attractions  is  their 
coloring.    The  rock  formation  is  a  sandstone  of  rich  red 


MRS.  UTE  SQUAW  AND  FAMILY 

While  along  the  sides  of  the  many  canyons  of  this  land  of  mystery  are  ruins  of 
pre-historic  cliff-dwellers,  In  other  places  may  be  seen  members  of  Indian  tribe* 
whose  reservations  are  nearby.  These  later  Americans  are  not  a  bit  less  interesting 
than   the  ruins  which   speak  mutely  of  a  very  early  civilization. 
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or  brown  color  with  the  top  or  exposed  portions  white 
or  gray  due  to  the  weathering  influences.  Between  these 
two  are  found  every  shade  or  tint  in  striking  combinations 
that  do  not  seem  real.  This  picturesque  effect  delight- 
fully breaks  up  the  usual  monotony  of  the  desert  and 
canyon  types  of  scenery.  Such  plants  as  cacti,  yucca, 
greaswood,  and  sagebrush  abound  in  the  lower  levels. 
Above  these  are  found  immense  bodies  of  Pinon  and 
Juniper,  topped  with  tall  pine  and  spruce  timber,  inter- 
spersed with 
cool  aspen 
groves  and 
crystal  springs, 
as  the  moun- 
tain tops  are 
approached. 

In  the  many 
natural  caves 
and  sheltered 
ledges  of  the 
cliffs  within  the 
National 
Monument  and 
along  the  trail 
en  route,  are 
found  the  ruins 
of  cliffdwellers' 
houses.  There 
are  also  on  the 
massive  side 
walls  ancient 
paintings  and 
hieroglyphics — 
mute  evidence 
of  a  civilization 
which  is  lost  to  history.  The  exploration  of  these 
rewards  the  visitor  bounteously  in  adventure,  and 
information. 

From  Monticello  or  Blanding,  Utah,  which  is  easily 
reached  by  auto  from  southern  Colorado  or  central 
and  eastern  Utah  points,  the  only  means  of  transportation 
today  is  by  saddle-horse  and  pack  outfit.  To  anyone 
used  to  active  outdoor  recreation,  the  40  to  50  mile  trip 
is  not  a  strenuous  one,  if  taken  any  time  during  or  be- 
tween the  months  of  May  and  November.  Its  length 
can  be  broken  by  any  number  of  camps  en  route,  rich 
in  scenic  attractions  and  unusual  interest.     During  most 
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Carving  and  coloring,  done  by   the  master  hand   of 
to  the  weather  make  these  natural  bridges  more 


of  the  winter  months  the  Bridges  are  also  accessible 
but  the  temperature  at  that  time  is  a  little  too  low  for 
comfort.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  construction  of  a 
good  auto  road  to  the  region,  but,  owing  to  the  cost  and 
difficulty  of  providing  sufficient  funds,  it  will  undoubted- 
ly be  two  or  three  years  before  this  becomes  a  reality. 
Parties  contemplating  one  of  these  trips  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  guide  as  a  knowledge  of  desirable 
camping    places    near    good    water    is    essential    and    a 

stranger  might 
easily  and  hope- 
lessly be  lost  in 
the  maze  of 
box  canyon  s 
and  ridges  with 
p  r  e  c  i  p  itous 
slopes.  Compe- 
tent guides  and 
ood  outfits  can 
be  readily  ar- 
ranged for  in 
the  towns  of 
Blanding  and 
Monticello.  To 
avoid  delay 
these  arrange- 
ments should 
o  r  d  i  narily  be , 
c  o  m  pleted  in 
advance. 

R  e  cently  a 
commercial  air- 
craft company 
has  been  inves- 
tigating possi- 
ble landing  and  camping  places  near  the  Bridges  with 
a  view  of  making  air  excursions  thereto  from  railroad 
points  and  surrounding  centers  of  population.  It  is 
confidently  predicted  that  this  mode  of  transportation 
will  become  popular  within  a  few  years  with  many 
visitors. 

In  the  meantime  those  who  are  interested  need  not 
wait  for  better  facilities  of  travel  to  be  perfected  and 
lose  the  exhilaration  and  satisfaction  that  this  trip 
affords  now,  as  well  as  the  distinction  of  being  among 
the  first  to  explore  this  wild  and  comparatively  little 
known  region. 


THE  AUGUSTA  NATURAL  BRIDGE 


nature   and   softened   by   years  and   years  of  exposure 
than  freaks  of  nature.     They  are  things  of  beauty. 


HISTORIC  OAK  DESTROYED 


/^i\'E  of  Talbot  County's  historical  trees  was  destroyed 
^  recently  by  a  storm,  says  an  Easton,  Maryland,  dis- 
patch to  the  Baltimore  Star.  The  mammoth  white  oak 
in  the  rear  of  the  brick  meeting-house  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  known  as  Third  Haven  Meeting-house,  fell 
with  a  crash  and  made  kindling  wood  of  50  feet  of 
shedding,  where  the  members  were  wont  to  hitch  their 
horses  and  teams  when  attending  service.  This  tree  was 
one  of  the  original  grove  under  which  William  Penn 


preached  when  touring  Maryland  and  where  Lord  Balti- 
more at  one  time  worshipped.  During  the  last  40  years 
a  half  dozen  of  these  monsters  have  gone.  The  stumps 
of  two  of  them  disclosed  more  than  400  rings.  The 
monarch  of  the  group  still  stands.  Under  this  group 
of  trees  Indians  took  shelter  in  Colonial  days.  A  place 
of  worship  was  selected  among  them  because  of  their 
protection,  and  the  spot  being  a  sanctuary  in  turn  pro- 
tected the  trees. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  FORESTS 

BY  FRAJNK  A.  WAUGH 


THE  biggest  problems  which  the  profession  of  land- 
scape architecture  ever  faced  in  the  world  are  those 
which  present  themselves  now  in  the  National  Parks 
and  National  Forests  of  North  America,  meaning  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Here  we  have  given  into 
our  keeping  the  greatest  stretches  of  the  finest  landscape 
ever  made.  Any  sug- 
gestion for  planting  a 
tree  here  or  a  bush 
there  or  grading  down 
a  little  hillock  is  so 
ridiculous  that  persons 
who  think  this  to  be  the 
sole  business  of  the 
landscape  architect  are 
inclined  to  laugh  him 
out  of  court. 

However,  if  the  land- 
scape architect  is  a  real 
man  and  really  under- 
stands his  business  he 
must  know  something 
more  than  the  ordinary 
man  knows  about  the 
landscape.  Whatever 
special  training  he  has 
and  whatever  extra  de- 
velopment of  taste  or 
feeling,  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  apply  these  to 
some  effect  in  dealing 
with  the  big  landscapes 
which  are  so  passion- 
ately loved  by  all 
Americans. 

As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  landscape  architect 
has  a  very  definite  pro- 
gram in  his  mind  with 
reference  to  these  very 
problems.  We  may  say 
briefly  and  positively 
that  the  business  of 
the  professional  land- 
scape architect  with 
reference  to  these 


SNOWMASS  PEAK  AND  LAKE 

We  may  say  positively  that  the  business  of  the  professional  landscape  architect 
with  reference  to  these  major  landscapes  is  (1)  to  preserve  them  in  perpetuity,  (2)  to 
make  them  accessible  to  human  beings  and  (3)  to  interpret  the  landscape  to  human 
understanding  and  feeling. 


major  landscapes   is — 

i.     To  preserve  them  in  perpetuity. 

2.  To  make  them  accessible  to  human  beings. 

3.  To  interpret  the  landscape  to  human  understanding 
and  feeling. 

Now  the  work  of  conservation  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
In  setting  aside  national  parks  and  national  monuments 
the  sole  intention  has  usually  been  to  preserve  extra- 
ordinary   landscape    features    for    general    enjoyment. 


While  this  idea  of  landscape  conservation  has  never  been 
put  forward  in  connection  with  the  National  Forests,  the 
result  of  establishing  such  forests  has  been  the  conser- 
vation of  much  noble  landscape  on  a  very  large  scale.  In 
state  parks  and  state  forests  the  same  sort  of  conser- 
vation is  going  on,  and  this  movement  is  progressing 

more  rapidly  than  most 
persons  imagine. 

It  is  rather  interest- 
ing to  note  therefore 
that  the  great  conser- 
vation movement  which 
received  so  much  pub- 
lic attention  a  few  years 
ago  has  almost  uncon- 
sciously included  an 
enormously  e  x  tended 
and  enormously  valu- 
able conservation  of 
natural  landscape. 

The  problems  of 
making  this  landscape 
accessible  are  primarily 
those  of  technical  land- 
scape architecture.  It  is 
the  regular  business  of 
the  professional  land- 
scape architect  to  pro- 
vide "circulation," — the 
road  paths  and  other 
methods  of  getting 
through  and  into  the 
scenery. 

This  problem  of  cir- 
culation is  much  more 
difficult  than  has  com- 
monly been  supposed. 
Thus  far  it  has  been 
approached  mainly 
from  the  engineering 
standpoint.  It  must  be 
clear,  however,  that  if 
the  problem  is  to  de- 
velop the  landscape  to 
its  best  effect  one  must 
first  of  all  have  a  very 


clear  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive values  of  different  parts  of  the  landscape  and  of  the 
artistic  relation  of  part  to  part.  The  different  features 
in  the  landscape  must  be  presented  in  a  coherent  manner 
and  in  a  logical  order.  Just  for  example,  one  frequently 
finds  that  circulation  has  been  arranged  in  a  manner  to 
provide  an  artistic  anti-climax. 

Only  the  most  meager  hints  can  here  be  given  regard- 
ing the  character  of  these  artistic  problems,  but  it  must 
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A  FOREST  TRAIL  ADMITTING  OF  FINE  DEVELOPMENT 

This  trail  at  this  point  presents  a  problem  in  the  art  of  landscape  design. 
The  question  is,  should  there  be  a  vista  opened  on  the  right  to  some 
point  in  the  valley  or  is  the  mountain  side  in  front  the  proper  theme 
for   this  outlook. 


IN  THE  WHITE  RIVER  NATIONAL  FOREST,  NEAR  TRAPPERS  LAKE 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  the  great  conservation  movement 
which  received  so  much  public  attention  a  few  years  ago  has  almost 
unconsciously  included  an  extended  and  enormously  valuable  conserva- 
tion of  natural  landscape. 


More  and  better  planning  is  needed  in  landscape  development  of  National,  State  and  County  parks,  monuments,  forests 
and  other  like  public  lands.  Too  often  the  landscape  development  of  such  areas  is  either  incidental  work  for  some  man 
already  busy  in  other  lines  or  is  given  into  the  hands  of  some  one  incompetent  and  incapable  of  developing  the  greatest 
art  values  in  these  regions.  Public  laws  govern  the  practice  of  medicine,  of  law  and  other  professions.  It  is  as  criminal 
to  allow  malpractice  in  the  field  of  landscape  work  as  in  these  other  fields,  and  yet,  because  it  does  not  touch  pocket-book 
or  health,  the  public  does  not  demand  swift  condemnation  of  quackery  so  often  foisted  on  the  public  as  landscape  gardening. 

Landscape  architects  in  charge  of  landscape  design  in  our  National,  State  and  County  playgrounds  will  give  to  the 
Nation  through  proper  preservation  and  presentation  of  natural  features  present  beauty  values  greater  than  can  otherwise  be 
realized.  They  will  insure  a  working,  living  scheme  which  will  have  in  it  no  lost  motion  due  to  ill-advised  plans,  and  they 
will  in  this  one  item,  in  the  long  fun,  save  the  original  cost  of  securing  proper  services.  There  will  be  no  building  of  so- 
called  rustic  developments  which  are  often  merely  grotesque  or  of  monumental  concrete  structures  in  rural  settings  where 
they  are  not  only  out  of  taste,  but  represent  a  waste  of  valuable  funds  on  inappropriate  developments.  Every  step  will  be 
towards  a  unified  composition  and  every  part  of  the  scheme  will  function  as  well  (or  perhaps  better)  fifty  years  hence  as 
it  will  the  day  completed. 

Landscape  architecture  is  a  fine  art  In  the  field  of  greater  landscape  designing,  so  ably  presented  by  Mr.  Waugh 
in  this  article,  that  art  can  return  to  the  people  the  greatest  scenic  wealth  of  the  Nation,  enhanced  and  protected,  and 
furthermore,  artistically  and  sympathetically  presented  to  the  public.  What  foolish  economy  it  is  to  put  money  in  on  plans 
made  by  other  than  competent  artists.  What  .chances  even  those  people  who  attempt  to  do  landscape  planning  and  are  not 
properly  trained  or  experienced,  take  in  ruining  some  exquisite  bit  of  natural  beauty  with  ill-advised  developments.  Con- 
demnation of  such  practice  and  the  institution  of  a  demand  from  everyone  for  the  best  treatment  of  the  best  American 
scenery  should  come  at  once.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  our  neighbors  and  posterity.  The  article  by  Mr.  Waugh  but  points  the 
way  to  some  of  the  greater  possiblities  in  this  work  and  where  it  will  lead.  It  means  if  properly  trained  landscape 
architects  be  placed  in  this  work  there  will  be  preservation,  protection  and  artistic  development  of  our  great  National  play 
areas  so  that  the  country  will  be  a  land  of  enhanced  natural  beauty  and  not  one  of  desecrated  and  dissipated  scenic  values 
lost  because  of  ill-founded,  over-zealous  maltreatment  of  these  values  by  someone  serene  in  the  belief  that  he  is  a  "natural- 
born"  landscape  designer  and  artist.  Such  heaven-gifted  spirits  do  no  more  grow  spontaneously  than  do  so  originate  great 
surgeons.  Mr.  Waugh  has  blazed  the  way  and  when  that  path  is  followed,  the  future  is  secure.— Arthur  H.  Carhart,  Editor, 
Recreation  Department. 
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UNITED  STATES  FOREST  SERVICE  REST  CABIN— PIKE  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Circulation  is  not  the  only  problem  for  the  landscape  architect  in  the  human  use  of  the  Forests.  The 
housing  problem  or  camp  development  is  present  too.  Here  at  Timberline  on  Mount  Evans  the  Service 
has  built  a  tastily  designed  and  serviceable  house  where  one  is  welcome  to  stay  over  night.  Inside  arc 
beds  made  of  rough  lumber,  cooking  utensils1  and  tools  bought  and  placed  there  by  the  Colorado 
Mountain  Club,  and  by  the  door  hangs  a  Service  Traveler's  register  where  each  visitor  is  supposed  to 
put  down  his  name  so  the  total  visitors  coming  here  in  the  season  may  be  counted  and  added  to  the  total 
for  the  Forest,  State,  or  District. 


be  emphasized 
that  up  to  the 
present  moment 
the  artistic  pos- 
s  i  b  i  1  i  ties  of 
development  in 
the  natural 
landscape  have 
been  almost 
wholly  neglect- 
ed. Whenever 
some  really  ef- 
fective develop- 
ment comes  it 
must  be  expect- 
ed at  the  hands 
of  the  men 
who  know  what 
landscape  is  and 
who,  through 
rigorous  train- 
ing and  experi- 
ence have  ac- 
quired the  tech- 
nical knowledge 
necessary  for 
the  solution  of 

such  problems.  Circulation  is  of  course  only  one  of 
the  technical  problems  in  landscape  development,  but  it 
is  typical  of  the  sort  of  work  which  the  professional 
landscape  architect  ought  to  be  doing  in  all  the  terri- 
tories now  being  conserved  for  human  enjoyment. 
Every  artist  of  every  sort  has  not  only  problems  of 
structural  design,  but  if  he  is  a  real  artist  he  must  also  be 
capable  of  offering  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  his 
work  or  of  the 
work  of  other 
artists.  Inter- 
pretation is  en- 
tirely clear  to 
us  in  many  of 
the  fine  arts. 
We  remember 
that  Hamlet  is 
a  very  different 
person  when 
interpreted  by 
Robert  Mantell 
from  the  Ham- 
let of  Salvini 
or  Otis  Skin- 
ner. Musical 
interpretation  is 
a  high  form  of 
musical  art  and 
even  Beetho- 
ven's Fifth 
Symphony  is  by 


no  means  the 
same  when  ren- 
dered under 
S  t  o  k  o  wski's 
baton  or  Dam- 
rosch's.  Quite 
the  same  way 
the  big  native 
landscape  re- 
quires interpre- 
tation. A  thor- 
oughly trained 
and  sympa- 
thetic  landscape 
artist  can  see 
more  in  the 
landscape  than 
the  common 
person,  and  he 
ought  to  be 
capable  in 
some  way  to 
co  m  m  unicate 
his  deeper  feel- 
i  n  g  or  his 
broader    vision 


ON  TRAPPERS  LAKE 


Any  suggestion  for  planting  a  tree  here  or  a  bush 
The   landscape   arrhirect  ha*   a   vrrv  Herinite  orogram 


to  other  per- 
sons of  'ess  training  or  insight.  Quite  obviously  we  are 
touching  here  on  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  Yet 
landscape  interpretation  ought  to  be  no  more  difficult 
than  musical  or  dramatic  interpretation.  The  main  dif- 
ficulty is  that  the  idea  is  entirely  new.  It  will  take  us 
some  time  yet  to  produce  trained  landscape  interpreters 
and  for  them  to  find  the  most  effective  technique  for 
this  branch  of  the  art   of  landscape  architecture.     To 

some  extent, 
however,  t  h  e 
way  has  al- 
ready  been 
shown.  John 
Burroughs  has 
long  been  the 
unofficial  inter- 
preting natural- 
ist of  this  coun- 
try. The  details 
of  landscape — 
trees,  flowers, 
birds — he  has 
made  seem 
more  vivid, 
more  human 
and  more  worth 
vflh  i  1  e  .  John 
Muir  was  the 
prophet  of  the 
larger      phases 

of      the      land- 


there  or  grading  down   a   little   hillock   is  ridiculous, 
in  his  mind   with  reterence   to  these   larger  problems. 
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v.     He  made   us  love  the  mountains,  the  glaciers 

and  the  forests. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  these  men  were  not  land- 
scape architects.  It  may  be  answered  simply  that  the 
landscape  architects  ought  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  also 
and  do  it  better  than  anybody  else.  Any  one  who  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jens  Jensen,  for  instance,  living 
and    active   landscape   architect,    president   of    his    own 


AUTO  ROAD  IN  THE  COLORADO  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Traffic  lines  are  either  »o  developed  as  to  tell  the  story  of  the  country 
or  they  are  monotonous.  The  aim  of  the  landscape  architect  is  to 
have  a  traffic  line  function  not  only  as  a  line  of  travel,  but  tell  a 
story   in  a  pleasing  way  at  the  same  time. 


society  of  "Friends  of  Our  Native  Landscape,"  knows 
him  as  pre-eminently  an  interpreter.  Moreover  his  inter- 
pretation is  different,  entirely  characteristic,  quite  as  in- 
dividual as  Stokowski's  interpretation  of  Brahms.  It 
may  easily  be  described  as  a  poetic  mystical  and  symbolic 
interpretation. 

Now  these  are  large  words  in  the  field  of  landscape 
art,  and  I  have  not  time  now  to  explain  or  justify  them. 
I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  high,  spiritual  interpretations 
of  the  landscape  are  not  so  far  away  as  we  might  think 
at  first  mention. 

[Mr.  IVaugh  is  an  authority  on  this  subject.  He  has  for  two 
seasons  studied  recreation  problems  in  the  National  Forests  and 
playgrounds  of  the  West.  So  he  spenk.i  with  sympathetic  and 
first-hand  knowledge  of  this  subject  lacked  not  alone  by  the 
study  of  theory  but  by  the  practical  application  of  landscape 
design  to  these  problems  of  national  recreation  territory.] 


Most  of  all  I  want  to  emphasize  the  theorem  with 
which  I  started,  viz.,  that  the  landscape  architect  has  a 
very  definite  work  to  perform  in  dealing  with  the  big 
features  of  the  native  landscape,  and  that  this  work 
covers  the  whole  field  of  conservation,  technical  develop- 
ment and  interpretation. 


THE  SILVER  BIRCH 

Back  from  the  highway,  my  lady  of  dreams 

Murmurs  a  roundelay  tender; 
Silence  and   fragrance,  and  flowers  and  streams, 
These  do  you  sing  of,  my  lady  of  dreams, 

Standing  so  stately  and  slender. 

Silvery  white  where  the  lone  shadows  brood, 

White  where  the  starlight  is  streaming, 
Silvery  white  through  your  virginal  snood, 
Silvery  white  through  your  veil  and  your  blood — 
You,  with  your  singing  and  dreaming ! 

You,  with  a  cloak  of  the  loveliest  green 

Draping  your  warm  whiteness  over! 
You,  with  the  breath  of  the  forest,  I  ween, 
Mosses  and  briers  with  lilies  between — 

Haunts  of  the  poet  and  lover! 

Back  from  the  highway,  my  lady  of  dreams 

Murmurs  a  roundelay  tender ; 
Silence  and  fragrance,  and  flowers  and  streams 
These  do  you  sing  of,  my  lady  of  dreams, 

Standing  so  white  and  so  slender! 

— Jean  Blewctt,  in  London,  Ontario,  Advertiser. 


BELGIAN  GOVERNMENT  ACKNOWLEDGES 
TREE  SEED 

Tj1  OLLOWING  the  shipment  of  seed  sent  to  Belgium 
•*•  by  the  American  Forestry  Association  for  the  re- 
planting of  areas  devastated  by  the  war,  the  Association 
has  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  N.  P. 
Crahay,  Director  General  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
of  Belgium: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  of  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  23rd  of  December  announcing  the 
shipment  of  the  Douglas  fir  seed. 

"The  gift  of  your  society  is  particularly  valuable  to  us 
just  at  this  time  for  the  reforestation  of  the  large  area 
of  denuded  lands  and  because  of  the  difficulty  that  we  are 
experiencing  in  securing  the  seed  of  American  species,  of 
which  the  green  variety  of  Douglas  fir  from  Oregon  is  of 
the  greatest  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  Belgian 
silviculture. 

"Please  express  my  keen  appreciation  of  the  gift  to 
the  members  of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  and 
accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration." 


WOODCHUCKS  AND  PORCUPINES 


BY  R.  W.  SHUFELDT 


(PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  AND  OTHERS) 


THE  woodchucks  we  have  in  this  country  not  only 
vary  considerably  in  appearance  and  color,  but 
their  habits  are  likewise  dissimilar  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  environments  in  which  they  exist.  I 
have  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  northern  and 
western  forms  of  these  animals,  but  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  eastern  species  in  different  sections  of 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  Many  years  ago, 
during  my  boyhood  days,  which   were  mostly  spent   in 


SOME  CALL  THIS  THE  GROUND  HOG 

Figure  1.  An  excellent  picture  of  an  old  Woodchuck  in  a  characteristic 
attitude.  By  the  author  from  a  drawing  by  Leon  L.  Pray,  illustrating 
"The   Mammals  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin"  by  Charles  B.  Cory. 

happy  old  New  England,  I  did  my  share  of  both  trap- 
ping and  shooting  woodchucks — even  helping  ■  to  eat  a 
roasted  one  on  occasions.  But  I  did  more  than  this,  as 
I  had  them  as  pets  several  times,  and  closely  studied 
their  habits  in  nature  and  in  confinement.  In  those  days, 
in  some  parts  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  it  would 
be  hard  to  pick  out  a  clover  field  of  any  size  that  did 
not  have  a  woodchuck  burrow  in  some  part  of  it.  Some- 
times the  animal  would  choose  a  site  somewhere  under  a 
stone  wall  surrounding  a  field;  or,  if  there  were  a  large 
rock  anywhere  about  the  middle  of  the  field,  he  would 
burrow  under  this  as  a  very  choice  location.  Finally, 
the  roots  of  an  old  apple  or  other  tree  would  often  be 
chosen  for  his  stronghold,  the  burrow  being  dug  down 
among  them,  as  though  its  owner  seemed  to  realize  that 
no  one  would  dream  of  attempting  to  dislodge  him  from 
such  quarters. 

As  is  the  case  with  excavations  made  for  their  habi- 
tation  by   most    fossorial   mammals,    the   burrow    of    a 


woodchuck  at  first  descends  obliquely  into  the  earth;  it 
then  passes  nearly  horizontally  for  several  feet,  rises 
moderately  for  the  last  half  of  its  length,  to  terminate 
in  quite  a  spacious  and  round  chamber  which  consti- 
tutes the  "living-room"  of  the  entire  family.  Here  the 
female  brings  forth  her  litter,  and  here  the  young  re- 
main until  they  pair  off  and  dig  their  own  homes  else- 
where. Such  a  burrow  may  be  at  least  thirty  feet  in 
length — so  long  that  one  never  dreams  of  digging  a 
woodchuck  out;  but  I  have  seen  farmers  bring  up  two 
or  three  barrels  of  water  on  a  cart,  and  drown  the 
occupants  of  this  subterranean  establishment  at  short 
notice,  rejoicing  most  heartily  if,  in  addition  to  the  pair, 
seven  or  eight  quarter-grown  young  were  caught  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  often  captured  them  in  steel  traps  set 
at  the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  taking  the  precaution  of 
covering  it  carefully  with  fine  dirt.  One  old  wood- 
chuck had  constructed  his  burrow  almost  in  the  exact 
center  of  a  twenty-acre  clover  lot,  and  every  attempt  to 
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PLAN  OF  A  WOODCHUCK'S  BURROW 

Figure  2.  No  existing  quadruped  can  excel  the  Woodchuck  in  scientifi- 
cally carrying  out  the  scheme  of  a  burrow;  it  fulfils  all  the  necessary 
ends   of  an   underground   habitation. 


capture  him  had  utterly  failed.  It  was  the  rarest  thing 
to  even  catch  him  standing  at  the  entrance  to  his  bur- 
row during  the  day,  but  just  his  head  and  shoulders 
might  be  frequently  seen  out  of  it.  I  must  have  fired 
at  him  twenty  or  thirty  times  from  the  other  side  of  the 
stone  wall  that  surrounded  the  field,  and  that  with  a 
heavy,  old-fashioned,  muzzle-loading  Kentucky  rifle, 
which,  at  seventy-five  or  hundred  yards,  was  good 
nearly  every  time  for  small  game.  But  every  shot  had 
failed.  A  cloud  of  dust  would  puff  up  at  the  very  en- 
trance to  the  burrow  each  time,  and  I  would  walk  con- 
fidently over  to  pick  him  up ;  but  no.    Next  day,  at  noon, 
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Courtesy  of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey. 

THE  YELLOW-BELLIED  MARMOT 

Figure  3.  In  this  species  the  fur  of  the  under  parts  is  of  a  rich,  golden 
yellow;  and  withal  it  is  a  very  handsome  animal.  It  is  found  in 
western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  northward. 

there  he  was  again,  looking  out  as  saucy  as  ever.  I  final- 
ly captured  him  by  tying  a  Colt's  revolver  to  a  stout 
stake  driven  in  the  ground  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
burrow,  and  training  the  aim  down  the  entrance.  Then, 
attaching  a  long  string  to  the  trigger,  I  waited  behind 
the  wall  till  he  again  showed  himself,  when  the  success 
of  the  device  sealed  his  doom.  I  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  he  had  been  "barked"  in  several  places  by  rifle 
balls,  which  included  a  long  graze  across  one  shoulder; 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 

AN  EASTERN  WOODCHUCK 

Figure  ».  Here  again  the  Woodchuck  investigates.  This  time  he  can- 
not see  his  shadow,  and  his  attitude  indicates  that  he.  catches  the 
gentle  air  of  settled  spring  time.  He  may  now  safely  commence  the 
work  »f  the  mhd. 


the  tip  of  his  chin  was  gone,  and  his  hair  was  parted 
along  the  top  of  his  cranium. 

Their  heads  make  difficult  shots  at  seventy-five  yards 
owing  to  their  color  being  so  much  like  the  earth  about 
the  burrow ;  and  I  have  always  believed  that  they  succeed 
in  dodging  just  a  little  bit  at  the  flash.  But  this  would 
probably  be  out  of  the  question  with  the  best  of  small 
calibre  rifle  nowadays.  This  woodchuck  measured  from 
tip  to  tip  twenty-two  inches,  and  was  the  largest  speci- 
men I  ever  examined ;  it  was  very  dark  in  color,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  vary  a  great  deal  in  that  way;  I 
have  shot  some  very  light  colored  individuals — notably 
so  for  their  under  parts.  The  animal  is  never  taken  for 
its  fur,  though  I  have  heard  that  its  hide,  in  former  times, 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 

EASTERN  WOODCHUCK,  THE  "GROUND  HOG" 

Figure  4.  If  this  he  his  first  appearance  above  ground  in  the  spring, 
he  will  surely  have  to  go  back  into  his  burrow  for  another  six  weeks, 
as  there  is  no  question  but  that  he  can  plainly  "see  his  shadow." 
So  much   for  myth-lore  and   rural   tradition. 

used  to  be  cured  for  whip-lashes ;  but  personally  I  have 
not  known  of  their  having  been  collected  with  the  view 
of  thus  utilizing  them. 

'  Woodchucks  are  very  prone  to  sit  up  on  their  haunches 
after  the  fashion  of  prairie  marmots  and  spermophiles, 
and  to  eat  with  their  fore  feet  while  in  this  attitude. 
Farmers  have,  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  a  good 
right  to  be  their  enemies,  as  not  only  do  they  eat  up 
quantities  of  their  clover,  but  tramp  it  down  besides  to 
no  little  extent.  Then,  during  their  foraging  excursions 
at  night — when  they  really  venture  away  from  their  bur- 
rows for  any  distance — they  consume  and  destroy  quan- 
tities of  young  green  corn  and  melons. 

These  animals  become  enormously  fat  during  October 
in  the  Northern  States,  and  take  to  the  ground  soon 
thereafter  for  a  period  of  six  months,  during  which 
time  they  enter  into  profound  hibernation.  They  show- 
no  disposition  whatever  to  live  in  companies  like  the 
marmots  of  the  Western  prairies ;  though,  if  I  remember 
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correctly,  their  northwestern  relatives,  the  hoary  mar- 
mots, thus  congregate — sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  or 
forty  being  found  in  the  same  community.  Woodchucks, 
when  pressed,  are  very  good  runners,  their  squat  appear- 
ance reminding  one  somewhat  of  a  badger,  and,  like  that 
animal,  they  will  bite  severely  if  captured  by  the  hand.  If 
cornered  in  a  wall  they  will  chatter  and  grunt,  occasion- 
ally giving  vent  to  a  loud  and  peculiar  whistle-like  squeal, 
from  which  they  get  the  name  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  Canadian  French  of  Siffleur — the  whistler.  Upon 
several  occasions  I  have  seen  woodchucks  climb  a  tree, 
and  if  they  can  by  so  doing  reach  a  large,  horizontal 
limb,  they  will  stretch  themselves  out  upon  it  for  a  noon- 
day sun-bath. 

Woodchucks  are  not  nearly  as  numerous  as  they  form- 
erly were;  though,  notwithstanding  the  persistent  war- 


Courtcsy  of  The   University  Society,  Inc. 

AS  SNUG  AS  TWO  BUGS   IN  A   RUG 

Figure  6.  It  is  a  well-known  {act  that  the  eastern  Woodchuck  occa- 
sionally hibernates  in  pairs.  This  remarkable  photograph  from  life  by 
S.  A.  Lottridge  proves  it. 

fare  against  them  by  farmers  and  others,  there  seems  to 
be  no  immediate  danger  of  their  total  extermination. 
However,  in  some  regions  they  have  been  entirely- 
shot  out. 

Although  it  is  an  established  fact  that  woodchucks 
will  climb  trees  for  various  purposes,  it  will  not  come 
altogether  amiss,  I  think,  to  offer  some  testimony  here 
on  this  point.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  my  personal 
observation,  I  am  convinced  that  these  animals  climb 
trees  from  a  certain  sciurine  or  squirrel  propensity  that 
at  times  impels  them  to  do  it;  they  climb  trees  for  the 
pleasure  of  securing  an  elevated  and  unusual  position  in 
which  to  enjoy  a  sun-bath;  they  climb  to  obtain  food, 
such  as  ripe  peaches,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and 
they  will  climb  a  tree  when  hotly  pursued  and  badly 
frightened  by  an  enemy,  especially  if  the  tree  is  con- 
venient— one  within  their  ability  to  ascend — and  they 
have  been  cut  off  from  reaching  their  burrows.  I  have 
never  known  a  woodchuck  to  run  up  a  tree  in  order  to 
gain    a    higher    point    of    observation    than    the    ground 


THE  SKULL  OF  A  PORCUPINE 

Figure  7.  Photograph  by  the  author  of  a  specimen  loaned  him  by  the 
United  States  National  Museum.  Jaw  dissociated.  Carefully  compare 
with  the  skulls  shown  in  Figure  8.  Note  the  powerful  incisor  teeth,  two 
in  each  jaw. 

afforded  him,  when  the  approach  of  an  enemy  has  been 
or  is  suspected,  as  squirrels  so  often  do.  A  correspond- 
ent of  Friendship,  New  York,  wrote  me  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  stated  that  "woodchucks  do  climb 


SKULLS  OF   WOODCHUCK    (upper)    AND    PORCUPINE   COMPARED 

Figure  8.  Photographs  by  the  author  of  specimens  loaned  by  the 
United  States  National  Museum.  Dr.  S.  E.  Hall  collected  the  Wood- 
chuck  in  New  York  State  in  1856,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Barber  the  Porcupine 
in  Fosterville,  Wisconsin,  in  1907.  The  teeth  of  these  animals  will  bear 
careful  study;  note  the  functionless.  disappearing  anterior  tooth  in  the 
upper  jaw  of  the   woodchuck. 
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trees,  but  only  in  rare  instances ;  in  over  forty  years'  ex- 
perience with  them  I  have  known  of  but  two  or  three 
climbers.  The  first  was  discovered  by  several  boys  and 
myself,  and  this  was  up  in  a  solitary,  hard  maple,  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  This  tree  was  in  an  open 
field,  and  at  least  one  hundred  yards  from  the  nearest 
hole  in  the  ground.  It  was  about  12.30  P.  M.  of  a 
chilly  September  day,  when  one  would  expect  these  ani- 
mals to  be  safely  under  ground.  It  could  not  have  been 
in  the  tree  for  a  sun-bath,  and  we  concluded  that  the 
woodchuck,  which  was  a  young  one,  was  without  a  home 
of  its  own,  and  that  we  had  surprised  it  in  its  wanderings, 
causing  it  to  take 
refuge  in  the  tree 
before  we  saw  it. 
The  other,  a  full- 
grown  woodchuck, 
was  treed  by  a  dog 
— or  at  least  found 
by  the  dog — in  a 
large,  soft  maple 
tree,  and  at  least 
twenty  feet  above 
the  ground.  The 
lower  limbs,  where 
the  animal  was 
found,  were  of 
small  size,  and  so 
nearly  vertical  that 
the  animal  had  to 
hang  on  for  its  life. 
I  stoned  it  out  of 
the  tree,  and  noted 
that  it  seemed 
afraid  to  climb 
higher  to  get  out  of 
the  way,  and  that 
it  was  very  handy 
with  its  paws, 
grasping  the  limb 
as  a  coon  does 
without  using  its 
claws.  It  must, 
however,  have 
used  its  claws  in 
climbing  the  tree." 

Another  correspondent,  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  wrote 
me  as  follows :  "One  day,  when  I  was  a  boy,  my  father 
told  me  that  a  neighbor's  dog  had  a  woodchuck  treed  in 
a  small  patch  of  woods,  so  I  took  my  gun  and  shot  it. 
It  had  climbed  a  straight  hickory  tree  to  the  first  branch, 
about  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground.  This  tree  was 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  and  stood 
perpendicular.  The  woodchuck  was  of  medium  size  and 
not  fat." 

From  Moosup,  Connecticut,  came  another  letter,  and 
my  correspondent  stated  in  part:  "In  the  year  1892  I 
shot  250  woodchucks.  Of  this  number  I  got  one  from 
the  top  of  quite  a  large  apple  tree  that  leaned  about 


THE  YELLOW-HAIRED   PORCUPINE 

Figure  9.  Porcupines  can  be  readily  overtaken  in  their  native  wilds  and  killed  without  the 
use  of  gun  or  pistol.  They  are  eaten  with  relish  by  the  Indians,  and  their  squaws  use  the 
quills  in  their  fancy  work.  In  the  mountains  they  have  been  found  at  very  high  altitudes, 
12,400  feet  in  Colorado.  Copied  by  the  author  from  "Mammals  of  America,"  The  University 
Society,  Incorporated. 


45  degrees  from  the  perpendicular.  In  an  experience 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  that  is  the  only  one  I  ever 
saw  in  a  tree." 

Stone  and  Cram,  in  their  "American  Animals,"  say: 
"The  woodchuck  is,  perhaps,  the  least  industrious  ani- 
mal in  existence,  except  when  engaged  in  digging  his 
hole,  when  he  works  away  at  a  tremendous  rate  until 
it  is  finished ;  but  once  it  is  completed,  he  seldom  attempts 
to  enlarge  or  remodel  it  in  any  way,  but  spends  his  days 
in  luxurious  ease,  coming  out  to  get  his  breakfast  soon 
after  sunrise,  while  the  dew  is  still  on  the  grass,  at  which 
time   he   makes   his   most   substantial  meal,    though   he 

may  occasionally  be 
seen  feeding  at  any 
time  of  the  day.  At 
noon,  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  make  his 
appearance  above 
ground  for  lunch- 
eon, but  apparently 
spends  more  time 
in  sunning  himself 
than  in  eating.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  he 
again  shows  up, 
and  feeds  until 
nearly  sunset,  when 
he  descends  into 
his  burrow  for  the 
night.  It  is  not  of- 
ten he  is  obliged  to 
go  many  steps  from 
his  doorway  in  or- 
der to  fill  himself, 
and  by  autumn  he 
has  usually  reached 
a  perfectly  ludi- 
crous state  of  obesi- 
ty. There  are  gen- 
erally several  open- 
ings to  his  burrow, 
connected  with 
well-beaten  paths ; 
similar  paths  radi- 
ate off  into  the 
grass  in  all  direc- 
tions, from  one  clump  of  clover  to  the  next,  arid  only  too 
often  to  the  bean-patch  or  the  garden,  where  it  pleases 
him  to  eat  out  the  tender  inside  of  several  cabbage  heads 
in  a  single  night."  Then,  after  giving  it  as  their  opinion 
that  a  woodchuck  will  consume  everything  that  grows  in 
the  garden,  or  in  the  orchard,  in  the  way  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  leaves,  these  interesting  authors  proceed  to 
say  that  "his  attitude  toward  his  enemies  is  apt  to  be  one 
of  obstinate  defiance.  Other  wild  animals  of  his  size 
prefer,  almost  without  exception,  when  in  the  proximity 
of  houses,  to  remain  in  hiding  during  the  day,  only  ven- 
turing out  under  cover  of  darkness.  But  the  woodchuck 
often  digs  his  hole  within  a  few  rods  of  a  farm-house, 
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and  swaggers  boldly  about  the  garden  at  midday,  help- 
ing himself  to  whatever  appeals  most  strongly  to  his 
appetite.  When  pursued,  he  scrambles  in  frantic  haste 
for  his  burrow,  his  black  heels  twinkling  in  the  sunshine 
as  he  goes ;  but  on  reaching  safety,  he  is  likely  to  turn 
about  and  thrust  out  his  nose  to  chuckle  defiance  at  his 
pursuers.  If  cornered,  he  is  always  ready  to  fight  any- 
thing or  anybody,  and  a  dog  lacking  experience  in  such 


OUR    PORCUPINES    CLIMB    TREES 

Figure  10.  If  occasion  demands,  the  porcupine  in  this  picture  shows 
what  the  animal  resorts  to  in  his  usual  deliberate  way.  Courtesy  of 
The    University    Society,    Incorporated.      From    "Mammals    of    America." 

natters  is  likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it,  for  a  woodchuck's 
incisors  are  weapons  not  to  be  despised.  If  their  den  is 
dug  out,  the  woodchucks  often  manage  to  escape  by  bur- 
rowing off  through  the  soil  after  the  manner  of  moles, 
filling  up  the  holes  behind  them  as  they  move  along, 
and  evidently  not  coming  to  the  surface  until  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  ensure  their  safety ;  though  how  they 
age  to  avoid  suffocation  in  the  meantime  is  a  ques- 
:  difficult  to  answer." 

What  I  take  to  be  a  probable  explanation  of  this  re- 
markable habit  of  the  woodchuck  is,  that  in  all  old  bur- 
rows made  by  the  animal  there  may  be  one  or  more 
blind  passages  leading  from  the  central  living-space  in 
one  direction  or  another,  but  which  in  no  instance  come 
quite  to  the  surface  at  their  further  ends.  Now  when  a 
woodchuck  that  has  constructed  its  burrow  in  this  man- 
ner finds  that  somebody  is  trying  to  dig  him  out,  and  is 
coming  uncomfortably  close  to  making  a  success  of  it, 


all  he  has  to  do  is  to  run  into  one  of  these  blind  alleys 
of  his,  and  quickly  seal  up  the  entrance  to  it  with  earth. 
The  diggers  pass  this  point  as  they  follow  what  they  take 
to  be  the  main  passage  of  the  burrow,  leaving  the  wood- 
chuck  behind  them  in  the  branch-burrow,  now  closed  at 
both  ends,  but  containing  an  ample  amount  of  air  to  per- 
mit him  to  breathe  until  his  would-be  captors  give  up 
the  pursuit;  then  the  prisoner  may  either  back  out  into 
the  main  burrow,  or  dig  to  the  surface  at  the  other  end. 
I  have  often  noticed,  where  attempts  have  been  made  to 
dig  woodchucks  out — especially  old  fellows — that,  when 
not  taken,  there  is  next  day  another  burrow  which  did 
not  exist  before,  and  which  was  opened  from  within, 
outwards.  This  is  the  way  I  explain  to  myself  how  the 
thing  happens.  Farmers  often  use  a  hard,  close- 
shooting  shotgun,  with  coarse  shot  and  good  powder,  to 


Photograph  by  A.  R.  Dugmore. 

NADA  PORCUPINE 

Figure  11.  As  the  animal  appears  when  its  quills  are  thrown  forward 
in  a  defensive  attitude.  Two  at  a  birth,  once  a  year,  is  the  rule  with 
these  rodents;  they  are  ugly,  prickly  little  things. 

kill  woodchucks,  and  in  this  way  destroy  quite  a  num- 
ber. Many  others  are  caught  in  steel  traps,  but  from 
these  the  animal  often  escapes  by  gnawing  off  its  own 
leg  as  near  the  jaws  of  the  trap  as  possible.  Some- 
times a  woodchuck  will  pull  the  trap  down  a  burrow  as 
far  as  he  can  d'o  so,  and  seal  himself  in;  it  then  becomes 
quite  a  task  to  unearth  him  and  pull  him  out,  for  he 
hangs  on  like   an  armadillo   in   a  similar  predicament. 
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The  habits  of  woodchucks  arc  formed  and  very  much 
influenced  by  their  environment  in  nature,  by  which  I 
mean  the  character  of  the  place  selected  by  them  for 
their  homes.  Where  one  makes  his  burrow  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  extensive  clover  or  other  pasture,  where  there 
are  no  walls,  trees,  rocks,  buildings,  or,  in  fact,  anything 
about  the  place  for  a  considerable  distance,  that  animal 
meets  with  a  very  different  experience  in  life,  as  com- 
pared with  other  individuals  of  the  species  that  live  their 
lives  under  vastly  different  conditions.  Such  a  wood- 
chuck  may  never  know  what  it  means  to  climb  a  tree,  or 
to  lie  on  a  big  boulder  and  sun  itself ;  or  what  garden 
fruits  and  vegetables  taste  like;  or  a  number  of  other 
things  that  come  into  the  lives  of  woodchucks  living 
in   orchards   or  in  close   proximity   to   kitchen-gardens. 

Again,  the  wood-  __^ 

chuck  that  makes 
its  abode  in  the 
forest  is  another 
animal,  in  some  re- 
spects, digging  its 
burrow  among 
great  rocks,  with 
the  perpetual  shade 
of  trees  overhead 
instead  of  the 
broad  expanse  of 
sky.  Such  an  indi- 
vidual knows  not 
what  a  pasture  or  a 
garden  looks  like ; 
its  life  is  spent 
among  the  sur- 
roundings which 
the  woods  bring  to 
it  —  perhaps  near- 
ness to  a  little 
brook,  or  dense  un- 
dergrowth, masses 
of  rock,  or  trees 
that  have  fallen,  or 
old,  moss-covered 
tree-trunks,  and  so 
on.      The    life    of 

such  an  animal  may  be  easily  imagined.  He  becomes 
familiar  with  many  kinds  of  birds  and  mammals  living 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  he  lives  upon  very  much 
the  same  kind  of  food,  which  may  become  scarce  at  times 
and  reduced  to  a  meagre  supply  of  berries,  mushrooms, 
buds,  plants,  and  roots,  and,  when  hunger  presses,  the 
bark  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Very  rarely  does  he  become 
fat  and  corpulent  as  do  his  brethren  of  the  pastures  and 
gardens;  he  grows  sleek  and  more  agile  when  his  means 
of  livelihood  are  at  their  best,  but  decrepit  and  thin  when 
they  fail  him.  When  in  the  heyday  of  his  existence,  he 
may  "frequently  be  seen,"  say  Stone  and  Cram,  "of  a 
summer  afternoon  stretched  in  the  sun  along  some  half 
prostrate  log,  evidently  glad  to  take  advantage  of  what- 
ever of  the  sun's  rays  manage  to  penetrate  among  the 


shadows  of  his  retreat.  Enjoying  as  he  does  compara- 
tive immunity  from  the  attacks  of  men  and  dogs,  and 
having  at  the  present  day  very  few  enemies  to  avoid,  he 
should — and  in  all  probability  often  does — live  out  his 
allotted  time ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the 
bones  of  these  animals  in  hollow  logs  and  similar  places, 
showing  no  signs  of  having  suffered  a  violent  death.  A 
careful  observer  of  nature  once  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
a  woodchuck  apparently  very  old  and  feeble,  laboriously 
digging  a  shallow  hole  in  the  soft  earth,  and  that  on  re- 
turning, some  hours  later,  he  had  discovered  him  curled 
up  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  quite  dead,  undoubtedly 
having  died  of  old  age  after  digging  his  own  grave  and 
crawling  into  it.  He  believed  this  to  be  a  regular  cus- 
tom with  them,  and  said  that  he  had  met  with  a  number 

of  people  who  as- 


the 


same 


PORCUPINE  SWIMMING 

Figure  12.  This  is  another  remarkable  photograph  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Dugmore,  and  shows 
the  animal  looks  when  it  is  in  the  water.  Note  how  the  quills  always  project  when 
animal   is  swimming. 


serted 
thing." 

Foxes  are  great 
enemies  of  the 
woodchuck  in  re- 
gions where  both 
are  found,  while 
some  of  the  larger 
hawks  feed  upon 
the  young  when 
they  first  come  out 
of  the  parental 
burrow  and  sun 
themselves  about 
its  entrance.  The 
old  ones  are  not 
especially  solicitous 
of  the  safety  of 
their  progeny,  but 
instances  might  be 
given  where  the  re- 
verse is  the  case. 
There  is  no  espe- 
cial difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  rais- 
ing one  of  these 
little  fellows  for  as 
they  grow,  they  be- 
though  they  never  seem  to 
Many 


how 
the 


come  as  tame  as  can  be 

develop  any  genuine  affection   for  their  master. 

a  baby  woodchuck  has  been  reared  by  the  farmer  boys 

of  New  England,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  more 

will  be  reared  by  them  in  the  future. 

During  the  time  I  was  post  surgeon  at  Fort  Wingate 
and  writing  about  the  animals  of  the  region,  I  made  the 
following  brief  notes:  "Of  the  hoary  marmot  I  have 
never  seen  a  specimen,  and  I  have  no  good  account  of 
the  animal  at  hand.  My  knowledge  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain marmot  stands  pretty  much  in  the  same  case,  al- 
though several  years  ago  I  shot  a  specimen  of  this  species 
in  the  Medicine  Bow  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of 
Wyoming;  but  he  fell  in  a  position  where  it  was  im- 
possible to  recover  my  prize.     A  number  of  them  were 
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out  together,  stand- 
ing near  their  bur- 
rows ;  every  once 
in  a  while  one  of 
the  party  would 
give  vent  to  a  rath- 
er prolonged  and 
p  e  c  u  1  iar  whistle, 
whereupon  some  of 
them  would  sit  up 
on  their  haunches, 
and  others  take  to 
their  burrows  with 
all  possible  speed." 
As  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  marmot, 
I  am  not  positive 
that  I  have  ever 
seen  the  species 
alive,  as  it  was  not 
common  in  any 
locality  where  I 
happened  to  be  in 
the  West. 

The  habits  of  the 
two  species  we  have 
in  this  country — the 
Canada    porcupine    and    the    yellow-haired    one    of    the 
West— are  much  the  same;  in  fact,  the  animals  are  close- 


Courtesy  of  The  University  Society,  Incorporated. 

WESTERN  OR  YELLOWHAIRED  PORCUPINE 

Figure  13.     Among  American  rodents,  this  Porcupine  is  only  exceeded  in  size  by  the  beaver.    In 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  porcupine  is  called  the  "quill-pig,"  but  why  a  "pig"  is  not  apparent. 


ly  related.    Person- 
ally I  am  better  ac- 
quainted   with    the 
latter  form,  as  the 
porcupines     were 
very     common     in 
Wyoming     in     the 
pine  forests.     I  re- 
member  very    well 
the  first  one  I  ever 
saw.     It  was  a  big 
fellow;  and,  seeing 
it  at  a  distance  in 
a  cotton-wood  tree, 
I   took   it   to  be   a 
bear   cub    and   be- 
haved   accordingly. 
That    same    after- 
noon,  Lieutenant 
Rufus   Brown    (of 
the      4th      United 
States  Infantry) 
shot    one    and 
brought  it  into  Fort 
Laramie.     He  had 
a  fine  setter  dog  at 
the  time,  and  when 
the  porcupine  lay  on  the  ground  in  front  of  his  quarters, 
this  dog  ran  out  in  high  glee  to  meet  his  master.    Dash- 


FEMALE   PORCUPJXE  AND   HER   YOUNG 
F.gure  14.     Young  porcupines  are  not  one  whit  handsomer  than  their  Mothers,  and    tliey   in   no  way  attract 

sometimes    attain    a    weight    of    forty    pounds. 


us  as  pets.     It  is  said  that  old  ones 
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ing  up  to  the  porcupine,  he  ran  his  nose  into  its  fur, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  ascertaining  what  kind  of 
game  his  master  had  been  killing;  but  he  withdrew  his 
muzzle  very  much  quicker  than  he  had  inserted  it,  and  as 
he  did  so,  it  was  seen  to  be  most  elegantly  ornamented 
with  a  fine  bouquet  of  spines  or  quills,  some  of  which 
were  three  or  four  inches  long.  A  howl  followed  this  ex- 
ploit, and  the  lieutenant  spent  the  best  part  of  an  hour  in 
extracting  the  vicious  spines  from  the  poor  dog's  snout. 
Cougars,  when  hungry,  will  sometimes  tackle  a  porcu- 
pine for  a  meal,  and  always  with  the  result  of  sticking 


AMERICAN   PORCUPINE 

Figure  15.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Elwin  R.  Sanborn's  best  animal  pictures, 
and  is  here  published  by  his  permission  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
New  York   Zoological   Society. 

the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  full  of  quills,  from 
the  wounds  of  which  death  is  almost  sure  to  ensue. 
When  I  was  with  an  expedition  m  the  Big  Horn  Moun- 
tains, a  fine  mountain  lion  was  found  dead ;  upon  ex- 
amination it  was  soon  ascertained  that  it  had  been  the 
victim  of  an  experience  of  this  kind.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  to  wolves,  coyotes,  and  semi-domesticated  dogs 
about  Indian  camps  in  the  Northwest;  for  this  reason 
the  Indians  of  that  region  detest  the  animal,  and  it  Is 
likely  that  many  a  one  has  been  killed  by  them  through 
sheer  revenge.  It  has  also  been  reported  that  lynxes 
have  met  with  a  similar  fate ;  getting  their  mouth  cavi- 
ties stuck  full  of  quills,  they  have  died  in  consequence, 


due  in  part,  to  the  inflammation  set  up,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  owing  to  the  structure  of  a  quill,  it  will  work 
its  way  through  the  flesh  until  it,  in  time,  punctures  some 
one  of  the  main  arterial  vessels  of  the  neck,  when  death 
follows.  Why  these  slender,  cylindrical  little  quills  be- 
have in  this  manner  after  they  get  into  the  flesh  is 
easily  perceived,  as  each  one  is  reversely  barbed  along 
its  farthest  extremity,  so  that,  once  favorably  implanted 
in  the  flesh,  the  victim  is  quite  unable  to  extract  it. 
Through  the  involuntary  muscles  of  the  part  it  is  caused 
to  work  deeper  and  deeper,  eventually  terminating  as 
just  stated. 

The  Fisher,  however,  very  frequently  gets  away  with 
a  porcupine;  this  is  done  by  attacking  it  at  the  throat, 
where  the  fur  is  short  and  soft,  and  the  quills  practically 
absent.  But  even  the  Fisher  in  his  eagerness  to  kill 
sometimes  makes  a  mistake,  and  in  the  mix-up  the  por- 
cupine may  get  a  chance  to  whack  him  in  the  face  with 
his  heavy,  spiny  tail,  driving  home  a  score  or  two  of 
good,  big  quills.  These  produce  the  usual  amount  of 
intense  pain,  and  may  later  terminate  the  career  of  the 
incautious  musteline. 

Porcupines  have  five  toes  on  the  hinder  pair  of  feet, 
all  armed  with  long,  curved  claws,  while  the  front  pair, 
similarly  provided,  has  but  four  toes  each.  Their  ears 
are  small  and  quite  concealed  in  the  surrounding  fur ; 
the  tail  is  moderately  short,  and  the  eyes  comparatively 
small  and  lacking  in  animation.  Late  in  the  spring  the 
female  gives  birth  to  her  two  young,  breeding,  as  a  rule, 
but  once  during  the  year.  A  hollow  tree  is  commonly 
selected  for  her  nest,  though  other  situations  are  occa- 
sionally chosen.  A  well-known  writer  states  that  they 
are  "hardly  fit  for  food;  and  as  in  all  vegetable  feeders 
among  wild  game,  are  not  infrequently  infested  with  in- 
testinal worms.  Much  of  their  time  during  the  day  i„- 
spent  in  sleep ;  but  when  abroad  they  feed  upon  the  bark 
of  a  number  of  varieties  of  trees,  often  denuding,  in  the 
case  of  a  single  animal,  as  many  as  a  hundred  trees  dur- 
ing a  season.  In  this  way  it  is  very  destructive ;  and 
when  once  it  attacks  a  tree,  it  usually  never  leaves  it, 
except  to  repair  at  night  to  its  nest,  until  every  vestige 
of  bark  has  been  eaten  off." 

In  most  eastern  districts  porcupines  are  now  becom- 
ing quite  rare;  and  while  they  are  fully  capable  of  be- 
coming domesticated,  they  are  not,  upon  the  whole, 
very  engaging  pets.  It  is  said  that  the  animal,  during 
"the  night,  often  gives  vent  to  a  low  and  peculiar  cry, 
which,  once  heard,  is  not  easily  forgotten ;  its  well- 
known  growl  when  teased  is  quite  characteristic. 

When  feeding,  these  animals  will  often  sit  up  like  a 
"prairie  dog,"  and  use  their  forepaws  to  hold  their 
food  while  they  gnaw  it ;  they  are  fond  of  green  corn, 
fruit  of  most  kinds,  and  almost  any  of  the  garden  vege- 
tables. They  will  gnaw  the  prongs  of  the  skulls  of 
antelopes  found  on  the  plains,  or  the  antlers  of  dead 
deer,  or  the  horns  of  cattle  that  have  died  or  been  killed 
near  their  haunts.  Indeed,  porcupines  will  chew  and  eat 
(Continued  on  page  180) 


ON  THE  MURMAN  COAST 

BY  JOHN  D.  GUTHRIE 

(FORMERLY  CAPTAIN,  310th  ENGINEERS,  U.  S.  A.,  A.  E.  F.,  NORTH  RUSSIA) 


FR(  >M  the  northernmost  point  in  Europe,  known  as 
North  Cape,  two  peninsulas  stretch  out.  A  large 
one,  toward  the  southwest,  is  the  Scandinavian ;  the 
other,  much  smaller,  to  the  southeast,  is  called  the  Kola 
Peninsula.  If  you  follow  down  the  coast  from  North 
Cape,  you  will  rind  an  indentation,  marked  Kola  Bay. 
This  long  stretch  of  coast  from  North  Cape  to  the  White 
Sea  is  known  as  the 
M  U  r  m  a  n  (Norman ) 
It  was  the 
writer's    good    fortune 

end  some  time-  on 
the  Murman  Coast,  in 
Russian  Lapland,  in 
April,  1919. 

We  had  left  Harwich, 
called  by  all  good  Eng- 
lishmen, "Horridge," 
on    the    east    coast    of 

and  in  early  April 
on  board  the  U.  S.  S. 
"Galveston,"  en  route 
from  France  to  Arch- 
angel, Russia.  After  a 
day  or  two  up  along  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland 
and  past  the  Shetlands 
and  the  Orkneys,  we 
swung  northeast  for 
North  Cape  and  the 
of  Norway,  where 
wonderful  views  were 
had  of  the  magnificent 

Is.    We  then  . 
ed    the    Arctic    Circle 
and  shortly  after  pass- 
ed within  plain  view  of 

snow-clad  promontory 
jutting  out  from  Eu- 
into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  A  rugged 
shore,  snow-covered, 


BOATS  AT  THE   DOCKS  AT   MURMANSK 
The    hills    in    the    background    have    a    scattered    growth    of    Scotch    pine    and    birch. 


INSIDE  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE 
Snow  and  ice  on  the  decks  of  the  ship  on  its  way  to  Murmansk. 


for  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  North  Russia. 
Even  the  snow-clad  hills  and  the  reindeer  looked  inviting 
after  some  five  days  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  account 
of  the  necessity  of  trans-shipping  at  Murmansk  to  a 
Russian  boat,  we  waited  in  the  harbor  for  some  ten  days, 
going  ashore  each  day  and  seeing  the  town  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Murmansk  and  the  outlying  coun- 
try proved  to  be  an  in- 
tensely interesting  lo- 
cality, and  a  great  sur- 
prise in  many  ways. 
The  town,  which  is 
in  latitude  about  690 
North  (about  the  same 
latitude  as  southern 
Greenland,  or  2°  north 
of  the  northernmost 
point  of  Iceland),  well 
inside  the  Arctic  Circle, 
dates  only  from  1916. 
It  sprang  into  being 
upon  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  from 
Zvanka  (on  the  Petro- 
grad- Siberian  Railway) 
to  Kola  Bay,  a  gigantic 
undertaking  of  660 
miles,  put  through  by 
the  Russian  Govern- 
ment while  the  war  was 
in  progress.  Mur- 
mansk is  Russia's  only 
ice-free  port  on  the 
north ;  the  strategical 
importance  of  such  a 
railroad  during  a  world 
war  can  readily  be  ap- 
preciated. The  con- 
struction of  this  rail- 
road, through  frozen 
marsh  and  tundra,  and 
through  a  country  of 
innumerable  lakes, 


rising  precipitously  out 

a   for  thousands  of   feet,  with  no  sign  of  life 
one   realized  that   none  but   a  hardy  race  could 
survive  in  that  region. 

after  passing  Vafanger  Fjord  we  steamed  into 

Kola    Bay,    and    thence    up   the   narrow    Kola    Inlet    for 

thirty  miles,  mostly  through  floating  ice,  dropping 

or  off  the  town   of   .Murmansk.     We  had  on  board 

enty-five  British  officers  and  soldiers  and  several 

hundred  American  Army  officeis  and  enlisted  men,  bound 


would  make  a  fascinat- 
ing story,  built  as  it  was  during  the  long  Arctic  winter, 
and  largely  by  German  prison  labor.  Kola  Inlet  runs  in 
south  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  for  some  forty-six  miles 
being  rather  narrow  and  protected  on  both  sides  by  high 
bills  covered  on  the  slopes  with  a  scattering  stand  of 
Scotch  pine,  birch  and  willow.  The  harbor  of  Mur- 
mansk is  almost  ideal  for  a  large  port,  and  the  predic- 
tion is  made  that  some  day  Murmansk  will  be  one  of 
the   important   ports    of    northern   Europe.     While   the 
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town  of  Murmansk  is  new,  the  little  towns  nearby  are 
old.  Kola,  which  is  some  six  miles  south  of  Murmansk, 
is  mentioned  in  Russian  history  as  far  back  as  1264,  and 
it  is  not  known  at  what  time  this  region  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  Slavs  of  Novgorod.  Kandalaksha  and  other 
small  settlements  along  Kola  Inlet  were  founded  during 
the  fifteenth  century.     The  natives  adopted  Christianity 


RUSSIAN  LOG  HOUSE  AT  MURMANSK 

The   author  and   another  American   officer  having   their   photographs   taken. 
background   a  flag   is   flying   in   front   of   the    Italian    Consulate. 


about  1533  and  a  monastery  was  started  at  Pachenga. 
Russian  merchants  from  Novgorod  were  the  firsc  to 
come  in  and  soon  trade  became  important.  The  general 
character  of  the  country  is  what  one  might  expect  from 
such  a  latitude,  but  the  presence  of  pine  and  spruce  trees, 
even  if  rather  scrubby,  was  most  unexpected.  On  west 
slopes  of  the  hills  and  ridges  about  Murmansk 
and  Kola  there  were  fair  stands  of  Scotch  pine 
and  some  spruce,  and  birch  and  willow  were 
abundant.  On  the  western  part  of  the  Kola 
Peninsula,  owing  to  effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
pine  and  spruce  are  found  within  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  timber  is  not 
found  until  you  are  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles 
from  the  coast.  Throughout  all  this  country, 
however,  birch  and  willow  are  most  abundant 
along  stream  and  lake  shores  while  the  berries 
found  in  extreme  northern  latitudes  are  present. 
Kola  Peninsula  is  on  the  whole  a  vast  wilderness 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  roads  and  settlements. 
It  is  rather  broken,  and  yet  swamps  and  peat 
bogs  are  everywhere,  even  on  side  hills  and  on 
the  tops  of  ridges.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
stony  near  the  coast  while  inland  it  is  composed  more  of 
turf  or  decayed  tundra.  Glacial  boulders  are  abundant. 
Everywhere  are  lakes  and  swamps,  linked  together,  with 
the  drainage  northerly  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Near  the 
central  part  of  Kola  Peninsula  the  country  rises  into  a 
sort  of  highland,  reaching  an  elevation  of  some  4,000 


vegetation  are  characteristic,  except  on  west  slopes  where 
there  is  some  tree  growth.  Further  south,  along  the 
Murman  Railroad  there  are  better  stands  of  pine  and 
about  forty  miles  south  of  Murmansk  the  timber  is 
fairly  heavy,  while  ninety  miles  south,  at  Imandra,  is 
located  a  sawmill,  others  being  located  still  further  south 
along  the  railroad.  The  fauna  of  the  Peninsula  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  far  northern  latitudes.  Fox,  otter, 
marten,  bear,  deer  and  hare  are  said  to  abound, 
and  while  the  writer  saw  none  of  these  animals 
alive  the  skins  of  most  of  these  were  seen  fre- 
quently in  Murmansk,  at  the  market  or  being 
worn  by  the  natives.  Bird  life  includes  part- 
ridges, willow  grouse,  capercailzie,  black  cock, 
geese,  loons,  eiders,  and  such  smaller  birds  as 
larks  and  snow  bunting.  At  the  Chinese  market 
in  Murmansk  beautiful  black  cock  and  caper- 
cailzie were  seen  (frozen  solid,  and  unplucked) 
on  sale,  as  well  as  hare.  Along  the  coast  num- 
erous aquatic  birds  visit  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands for  breeding. 

Reindeer  were  abundant  as  the  only  beast  of 
burden,  carrying  passengers  and  supplies  between 
the  little  settlements,  being  driven  tandem  and 
with  no  reins  at  all  so  far  as  seen.  There  are 
said  to  have  been  only  two  horses  in  the  town  of 
Kola  before  the  railroad  came  in  1916.  Fish  of  many 
kinds  are  found  in  the  many  lakes  and  along  the  inlets 
and  the  coast.  Salmon  seemed  to  be  the  most  often  on 
sale  although  there  were  herring  and  cod.  Fish  con- 
stitutes a  large  part  of  the  food  supply  of  the  people.  In 
the  Murman  region  alone  some  4,500  men  are  engaged  in 


In    the 


<4a^b 


BLEAK  AND  BARE  AND  COLD 

The   ice-covered   Kola   River,   with   scattered   forest  growth  on   shore.     Ice   was   con- 
stantly floating  down  during  our  stay. 

the  fishing  industry.  As  is  to  be  expected,  agriculture 
plays  a  very  small  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  most  of 
the  Kola  Peninsula.  A  small  quantity  of  potatoes  is 
grown  by  the  Lapps  just  south  of  Murmansk,  and  some 
hay  is  raised,  the  total  crop  for  this  entire  region  in  1914 
is  said  to  have  been  only  2,700  tons.  Further  south 
feet,  and  these  highlands  are  known  as  the  Chibinsky  along  the  west  coast  of  the  White  Sea  crops  of  rve 
Mountams,  and  here  the  Lapps  take  their  reindeer  during  barley,  potatoes  and  oats  are  grown.  Fish  and  Lber 
the  summer  months  for  pasture.     Bare  rock  and  sparse     are  ^principal  products  of  *he  Kola  PennTsul  Ts  a 
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whole.  There  are  sawmills  at  Imandra,  Kern,  Soroka, 
and  several  other  points  along  the  railroad  south  from 
Murmansk.  Sawed  lumber  was  fairly  abundant  at  Mur- 
mansk though  most  of  the  buildings  there  were  con- 
structed of  logs,  even  two  or  three  stories  in  height.  The 
Russian  workman  is  an  artisan  when  it  comes  to  work- 
ing with  wood,  and  about  all  he  has  to  work  with  is  an 
ax  (that  looks  as  if  it  might  have  come  down 
from  Peter  the  Great!)  and  a  saw.  One  hardly 
expects  to  find  the  Gulf  Stream  in  Northern 
Russia,  but  its  influence  is  most  marked  and 
makes  that  country  habitable,  and  is  responsible 
for  Murmansk  being  Russia's  only  ice-free  north- 
ern port.  The  winds  from  the  north  and  north- 
west are  the  mild  ones ;  the  south  and  southeast 
winds  coming  from  the  land  are  cold.  The  cli- 
mate is  in  general  therefore  milder  than  at  Petro- 
grad,  which  is  some  1,000  miles  further  south. 
Winter  lasts  from  the  middle  of  November  until 
the  middle  of  April.  The  snowfall  is  naturally 
heavy,  15  to  20  feet,  and  houses  in  Alexandrovsk 
near  Murmansk,  are  said  to  be  often  entirely 
covered  over  night ;  there  was  some  three  feet 
of  well-packed  snow  on  the  ground  at  Murmansk 
when  we  were  there  in  April.  The  long  winter 
is  followed  by  a  rainy  season,  hardly  to  be  called 
spring,  for  with  the  coming  of  the  rains  the  whole  coun- 
try seems  to  shed  its  snow  and  ice  at  once,  and  summer 
comes  with  high  temperatures  and  twenty-four  hours  of 
sunlight,  and  innumerable  mosquitoes.  The  rainfall  is 
less  than  one  might  expect.  In  Northern  Norway  it 
reaches  69  inches,  while  going  southeast  along  the  Kola 


borealis,  however,  this  long  night  is  not  as  dismal  as 
it  might  seem.  While  at  Murmansk  we  witnessed  almost 
every  night  the  most  brilliant  displays  of  the  aurora, 
bright  enough  at  times  to  read  by,  or  almost  bright 
enough  to  take  photographs.  There  is  a  government 
meteorological  station  some  25  miles  north  of  Murmansk 
where  records  have  been   kept   for  many  years.     The 


A  RUSSIAN  TEAMSTER 

Hauling  a  Scotch  pine  log  at  Murmansk.  The  Russian  ponies  are  small,  look  weak, 
but  are  wonderfully  tough.  Combination  Russian  passenger  and  freight  train  in 
background. 

Peninsula  it  decreases  rapidly  to  a  mean  maximum  of 
14  inches,  mean  minimum  of  1.7,  with  a  mean  average 
of  7.17  inches — based  on  government  records  covering  a 
period  of  eleven  years.  This  figure  does  not  include 
the  snowfall;  as  this  is  very  heavy,  the  total  precipitation 
is  therefore  much  greater  than  the  above  figures  would 
indicate.  The  Polar  night  lasts  from  November  26  until 
January  22.     With  the   frequent  displays  of  the  aurora 


WHEN  HEAT  WAS  NEEDED 

Russian    peasant    women    getting    fuel    wood    from    a    pile    of    mill-ends    brought    to 
Murmansk  by  train  from  the  sawmills  at  Kem. 


mean  temperatures  are  given  as  140  F.  in  winter  and 
55°  F.  for  summer,  by  the  government  records.  On  the 
White  Sea  coast  however  the  temperatures  go  down  as 
low  as  — 350  F.  The  Polar  ice  has  never  been  known 
to  reach  the  Murman  Coast.  Off  the  coast  the  sea  never 
freezes  and  steam  vessels  can  traverse  the  bays  and  gulfs 
at  all  seasons.  In  the  inlets,  back  from  the  coast, 
ice  forms,  and  if  the  inlets  are  fairly  narrow  they 
are  apt  to  freeze  to  a  depth  of  8  to  10  inches. 
Ice  was  floating  down  the  Kola  River  all  the  time 
that  we  were  there.  The  severest  climate  of  the 
entire  Murman  Coast  is  said  to  be  in  the  im- 
mediate region  of  Varanger  Fjord,  on  the  ex- 
treme western  point  of  the  Murman  Coast. 

The  shortness  of  the  summer  season,  the  lack 
of  drainage  and  the  great  depth  to  which  the 
soil  freezes,  are  the  determining  causes  of  the 
relatively  scant  vegetative  cover  of  most  of  the 
Kola  Peninsula.     As  mentioned  previously,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
these   factors   are  mitigated   to  such  an   extent 
that  the  climate  and  the  consequent  flora  con- 
stitute a  distinct  surprise,  as  compared  to  areas 
hundreds  of  miles   further  south  but  unrelieved 
by  the  influences  of  a  warm  ocean  current.    The 
flora  of  the  Arctic  Region  of  Kola  Peninsula  is  said  to 
be  much  more  akin  to  that  of  northern  Siberia  and  North 
America  than  it  is  to  that  of  Central  Europe. 

Kola  Peninsula  covers  some  57,000  square  miles,  or 
is  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Before  the 
building  of  the  Murman  Railroad  the  population  was 
given  as  14,300,  consisting  of  Russians,  Lapps,  Finns 
and  Norwegians.     The  present  population   (1919)    was 
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AFTER   A   FOOTBALL  GAME 

Football  at  Murmansk  in  four  feet  of  snow  in  April  seems  rather  out 
of  place,  but  the  American  and  two  British  officers  are  returning  from 
such    a    game    played    by    British    soldiers. 

estimated  to  be  about  25,000,  mostly  Russians  brought 
in  by  the  railroad.  This  population  is  mainly  along  the 
In  the  interior  about  the  only  inhabitants  are  the 
Lapps,  a  pastoral  people,  who  live  for  the  most  part  on 
their  reindeer  and  on  fish.  They  live  mostly  in  sod- 
ed  huts,  near  the  lakes  while  fishing,  and  in  the 
bark  and  brush  "wickie-ups"  (much  resembling  those  of 
the  Apache  Indians  of  Arizona)  while  in  the  highlands 
herding  their  reindeer.  The  Finns  have  somewhat  dif- 
ferent modes  of  livelihood,  being  principally  engaged 
in    hunting,     some     farming,    lumbering    and    packing. 


i 


Murmansk,  when  the  writer  was  there,  was  a  very 
cosmopolitan  place.  There  were  English,  Canadian, 
Scottish,  French,  Polish,  Serbian,  Italian,  Russian,  and 
American  officers  and  men,  and  a  civilian  population  of 
Lapps,  Finns,  Russians  and  Chinese.  He  recalls  a  box- 
ing match  one  night  there,  between  American  sailors  and 
British  sailors,  in  a  Y  hut.  Verily,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
ends  of  the  earth  were  met.  Each  announcement  during 
the  match  had  to  be  made  in  three  languages,  Russian, 
English  and  French — and  then  it  is  doubtful  if  half  of 
the  audience  understood.  The  matches  were  refereed 
by  a  British  Admiral  whose  decisions  were  short,  sharp. 
just,  and  admitted  of  no  argument.    Following  the  British 


A   SEAL  ON   WHITE. SKA    ICE 

g   directly    down   on 'a   seal    from    the   deck   of  the   "Galveston,' 
in   the  White  Sea. 


RUSSIAN    PEASANTS    NEAR    MURMANSK 

The  "Sacha"  is  trying  to  give  the  American  salute.     The  forest  growth 
is  indicated  by  the  scrubby  birch  in   the  background. 


custom,  and  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Americans  pres- 
ent, no  cheering  nor  "heckling"  whatever  was  allowed 
except  between  rounds. 

Murmansk,  being  a  new  town,  was  laid  oiu  in  a  most 
sensible  manner,  and  evidently  with  the  expectation  that 
it  would  be  a  large  and  important  port.  The  city  was 
planned  to  have  a  port  district,  naval  base,  market,  labor, 
service,  and  administration  districts,  but  the  revolution  of 
course  put  an  end  to  further  development.  The  town 
in  April,  1919,  consisted  of  some  300  buildings,  all  of 
logs,  and  mostly  one-story  in  height.  There  were  ex- 
tensive railroad  sidings  and  yards,  shops,  large  wan 
houses  and  barracks,  a  fire  department,  church,  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  wireless  station,  and  several  foreign  con- 
sulates.    Most  of  the  buildings  were  used  as  barracks  or 
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storehouses  as  large  quantities  of  war  supplies  were  still 
stored  here.  Some  of  the  foreign  troops  and  many  of 
the  native  Russians  were  living  in  railroad  cars. 

At  Murmansk,  Kola  Inlet  is  one  and  one-half  miles 
wide,  32  feet  deep  near 
the  docks  and  70  feet 
deep  in  the  middle, 
with  a  tide  of  eleven 
feet.  On  both  sides  of 
the  Inlet  the  hills  rise 
300  to  400  feet  above 
the  water  and  are  so 
located  that  not  only 
do  they  protect  the 
harbor  from  storms 
but  also  from  sub- 
marines. Due  to  the 
curved  shores  and  the 
currents  a  submarine 
is  compelled  to  come 
to  the  surface  several 
times  in  approaching  the 
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harbor  and  thus  could  be  readily  fired  on  from  guns 
located  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  channel.  After 
spending  some  time  at  Murmansk  we  trans-shipped  to  a 
Russian  ship,  the  "Kanada,"  and  set  out  for  Archangel. 

The  "Kanada"  was  an 
ice-breaker,  of  fine 
construction,  and  was 
originally  built  for  use 
on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  for  Earl  Grey 
while  he  was  Governor- 
General  of  Canada. 
Later  it  was  sold  to 
the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  rechristened 
the  "Kanada."  Thus 
ended  for  the  winter 
a  brief  but  intense- 
ly interesting  stay  on 
the  Murman  Coast, 
well  inside  the  Arctic 
Circle. 


STARTING  TREES  FROM  SEED 


"DERHAPS  the  cheapest  and  frequently  the  best  way  to 
■*-  start  a  forest  plantation  is  to  collect  seed  from 
hardwood  trees  and  grow  seedlings.  The  collected  seed 
will  be  fresh  and  the  seedlings  grown  from  it  should  be 
thoroughly  acclimated  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned, 
say  the  forest  specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Seed  should  not  be  collected  before  they  are  ripe,  and 
this  means  for  most  kinds  of  seed  that  the  work  should 
be  done  during  autumn,  usually  after  frost.  Collecting 
may  be  extended  into  the  winter  for  such  species  as  ash, 
catalpa,  honey  locust,  sycamore,  and  others  which  retain 
the  seed  on  the  trees  until  that  time.  A  few  varieties 
of  seed,  such  as  elm,  silver  maple,  red  maple,  willow 
and  poplar  ripen  during  the  spring  or  summer  and 
should  be  gathered  promptly  before  they  are  scattered. 

Middle-aged  trees  growing  in  the  open,  where  they 
have  been  permitted  to  develop  broad,  spreading  crowns, 
ordinarily  produce  seed  in  greater  abundance  than  trees 
growing  in  a  dense  forest.  The  fruit  of  some  hardwood 
requires  special  treatment  to  separate  the  seed  from 
the  fleshy  covering,  pod  or  hull  before  they  are  planted. 

The  best  time  to  sow  seed,  either  in  the  nursery  or  in 
the  permanent  planting  site,  is  soon  after  it  is  ripe,  but 
when  this  is  not  possible  the  seed  must  be  stored  until 


spring.  If  this  is  done,  the  seed  must  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  out  excessively,  because  this  impairs  its  power 
to  germinate.    Seed  should  be  stored  in  a  cold  place. 

When  the  seed  are  to  be  planted,  a  good,  well-drained, 
preferably  loamy  soil  should  be  selected.  Proximity  to 
the  farm  dwelling  is  desirable,  because  rodents  are  less 
likely  to  be  abundant.  Preparation  of  the  seed  bed  should 
be  similar  to  that  of  getting  the  soil  ready  for  a  vegetable 
crop.  Except  on  commercial  plantings  where  the  seed 
are  sometimes  sown  broadcast,  it  is  best  to  plant  with  a 
drill  in  rows  sufficiently  far  apart  to  permit  horse  culti- 
vation. With  small,  or  thin  seeds,  such  as  that  of  biroh, 
elm,  or  sycamore,  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  sowing 
broadcast  rather  thickly  over  the  beds,  pressing  the  seed 
into  the  loose  soil  with  a  board  and  covering  it  very 
lightly  with  soil  and  a  light  mulch  of  leaves  or  straw. 
When  the  seedlings  are  10  or  more  inches  in  height, 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  transplanted  to  the  field. 
Most  of  them  reach  this  size  in  one  growing  season.  In 
digging  them,  care  should  be  taken  to  injure  the  roots 
as  little  as  possible.  Injuried  portions  of  the  roots  should 
be  cut  of  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  seedlings  should  not 
be  dug  until  the  time  for  planting  them  in  their  perma- 
nent location,  for  exposure  of  the  roots  to  the  air  for 
any  length  of  time  will  kill  them. 


A  VISITOR  back  from  a  short  trip  to  Southern 
^*-  California  says  that  the  mountains  in  that  region 
show  the  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  everywhere 
you  go.  Along  all  the  trails  are  innumerable  familiar 
looking  signs  and  fire  lines,  sign  boards,  etc.,  which 
show  the  activity  of  the  Rangers  in  that  region  even 
though  they  themselves  kept  well  hidden  in  some  distant 
Ranger  Station. 


rpHE  monthly  meeting  of  foresters  located  in  and  near 
-*-  New  York,  at  the  Yale  Club  for  luncheon,  to  which 
all  visiting  foresters  are  cordially  invited,  as  announced 
on  page  38  of  the  January  issue  of  American  Forestry, 
will  be  held  in  future  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month 
instead  of  the  first  Thursday.  The  last  meeting  was 
attended  by  Messrs.  Sterling,  Baker,  Murchie,  Cronk, 
Moore,  Rothery,  Porter  and  Nelson  Brown. 
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Boy  Scouts  who  are  enrolled  as  Forest  Guides  may  write  to  this  department  and  ask  questions  ahout 
trees  woodlands,  forests,  or  anything  relating  to  them,  and  they  will  be  quickly  answered.  Every  Forest 
Guide  troop  in  the  United  States  should  have  this  magazine. 


F(  )REST  GUIDES  should  be  able  to  identify 
every  shade  tree  or  forest  tree  that  they  see 
and  also  to  tell  its  characteristics  and  uses. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  acquire  such  knowledge,  but 
at  the  same  time  when  the  suggestion  is  made, 
the  Guide  will  very  likely  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion, why  should  I  make  an  effort  to  become 
acquainted  with  trees?  Are  they  not  common- 
place things?  Does  not  everybody  know  what 
they  are  ? 

These  questions  are  very  well  answered  by 
Joseph  S.  Illick,  one  of  the  leading  experts  on 
tree  identification  in  the  United  States.  He 
says:  "At  first  the  Forest  Guide  cannot  satisfy 
himself  that  the  study  of  trees  is  important,  but 
as  he  revolves  the  question  in  his  mind  he  be- 
gins to  see  what  a  wide  and  practical  application 
to  everyday  life  this  subject  has,  and  that  trees 
ever  since  the  creation  have  been  among  man's 
best  friends  and  most  useful  helpers,  and  as  time 
goes  on  and  wood  becomes  scarcer  they  will 
play  an  even  more  important  role  in  satisfy- 
ing his  needs. 

"Suppose  we  pause  just  long  enough  to  think 

about  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  trees  have 

been  our  friends  and  helpers.    We  cannot  begin 

to  take  an  itemized  census  of  all  the  different 

benefits  derived  from  them  for  we  would  soon 

have  a  list  as  long  as  our  arms  and  only  half 

finished,  but  in  order  that  we  may  not  overlook 

entirely  some  of  their  good  points  a  list  of  the 

most  important  of  them  follows: 

i .  Trees  decorate  the  landscape.  A  treeless  place 
is  indeed  cheerless. 

2.  Trees  supply  us  with  shade  and  shelter,  and 
protect  our  houses  and  other  buildings  against 
storms. 

3.  Trees  beautify  our  homes,  highways,  and  by- 
ways. 

4.  Trees  give  shelter  to  and  serve  as  a  refuge 
for  birds  and  other  wild  animals. 

5.  Trees  supply  shade  and  shelter  to  domestic 
animals  when  in  the  open. 


6.  Trees  help  make,  fix,  and  improve  the  soil. 

7.  Trees  protect  steep  mountain  slopes  against 
erosion,  and  bind  the  soil  along  the  banks  of  streams. 

8.  Trees  increase  the  run-off  of  water  during 
periods  of  drought. 

9.  Trees  help  purify  the  atmosphere. 

10.  Trees  decrease  the  run-off  of  water  during 
periods  of  flood. 

11.  Trees  help  maintain  and  improve  the  health 
and  efficiency  of  our  citizens. 

12.  Trees  help  raise  the  moral  standard  and  social 
worth  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

13.  Trees  furnish  the  raw  material  for  many  of 
our  most  important  industries. 

14.  Trees  supply  us  with  some  of  our  most  neces- 
sary products  of  life.  They  supply  us  with  the 
wood  with  which  to  build,  furnish  and  warm  our 
homes.  They  are  the  main  source  of  the  raw 
material  from  which  the  paper  upon  which  we 
write  is  made. 

15.  Every  Forest  Guide  should  become  acquaint- 
ed with  our  trees  so  that  he  can  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  the  important  timber  trees  and  the 
inferior  (weed)  species. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  ACQUAINTED  WITH  TREES 

"There  is  more  than  one  way  for  Forest 
Guides  to  become  acquainted  with  our  common 
trees.  Some  Guides  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  teacher  available  who  knows  the  trees  and  is 
willing  to  point  out  their  distinctive  features 
and  peculiar  habits.  Other  Guides  are  less  for- 
tunate in  that  they  do  not  have  a  teacher 
familiar  with  the  trees,  but  they  do  have  avail- 
•able  for  use  a  good  supply  of  helpful  tree  leaf- 
lets and  manuals.  But  there  is  a  third  group 
of  Guides,  and  this  includes  by  far  the  largest 
number,  who  have  neither  a  good  teacher  nor 
satisfactory  literature  available  to  pursue  a 
course  of  tree  study.  It  is  primarily  for  this 
third  class  of  Forest  Guides  that  the  material 
on  the  following  pages  has  been  prepared. 

"One  of  the  first  things  which  a  Forest  Guide 
should  know  about  tree  study  is  the  fact  that  to 
attempt  to  learn  to  know  all  the  trees  is  a  big  and 
long  job.  It  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to 
remember  the  old  adage,  'Do  not  attempt  too 
much  for  fear  of  accomplishing  too  little.'  Much 
better  results  will  be  attained  by  selecting  a 
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small  group  of  trees,  or  a  certain  number  of 
representative  species  and  learn  to  know  them 
well,  rather  than  attempt  to  master  all  of  them 
and  later  on  find  that  you  have  acquired  only  a 
superficial  smattering  of  most  of  them  and  know 
none  real  intimately. 

PLANTING  TREES 

"Every  Forest  Guide  should  be  a  tree  planter. 
It  is  a  helpful  and  wholesome  kind  of  work.  In 
order  that  each  Guide  may  know  some  of  the 
good  points  of  tree  planting,  a  list  of  the  benefits 
which  may  be  derived  therefrom  follows : 

i.  Planted  trees  will  help  supply  the  constantly 
growing  demand  for  wood.  They  are  a  credit  to  us 
who  set  them  out,  and  will  be  a  blessing  to  future 
generations.  Cheap  wood  is  gone  forever  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

2.  Planted  trees  afford  excellent  protection  to  our 
water  supplies  and  prevent  erosion  on  steep  slopes. 

3.  Planted  trees  beautify  and  protect  homes  and 
make  our  landscape  cheerful. 

4.  Planted  trees  utilize  the  energies  of  nature 
which  might  otherwise  be  wasted. 

5.  Planted  trees  beautify  and  improve  highways, 
waterways,  and  byways. 

6.  Tree  planting  will  make  worthless  land  pro- 
ductive and  yield  useful  forest  crops. 

7.  Tree  planting  will  help  fill  up  the  storehouse 
of  needed  wealth. 

8.  The    planted   forests    of    France   helped   win 
the  war. 

"There  is  great  need  for  forest  tree  planting. 
It  is  not  hard  to  find  places  upon  which  trees 
should  be  planted.  Bare  hillsides  and  poorly 
stocked  mountain  land  is  common,  idle  corners 
are  present  everywhere,  and  eroding  slopes  and 
gullies  are  doing  enormous  damage  in  every 
community. 

OTHER  THINGS  TO  DO 

"Stopping  of  forest  fires  will  do  much  tc  re- 
build our  devastated  forests,  but  there  are  other 
things  which  must  also  be  done  in  order  to  place 
them  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  These  impor- 
tant tasks  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  or  fol- 
low right  after  protection.  Some  of  these  es- 
sential things  are: 

1.  Securing  a  new  growth  of  valuable  trees  as 
quickly  a  >le  on  every  acre  of  devastated  land 
within  the  State.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  so  many 
acres  of  mountain  land  remain  idle.  It  does  not  pay 
to  delay.  Right  now  is  the  time  to  see  to  it  that  all 
unproductive  areas  of  forest  land  are  so  stocked  with 
trees  that  they  will  begin  to  produce  a  valuable  for- 
est crop. 

2.  Another  thing  to  do  is  to  give  preference  to 
the  important  forest  trees  and  eliminate  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  undesirable  kinds.  Nature  does  not 
show  any  preference  for  the  important  timber  trees 
in  the  early  stage  of  reforestation.    As  a  rule,  many 


different  kind  of  trees  come  up  after  fires  and  lumber- 
ing operations,  and  in  the  struggle  for  an  existence 
the  inferior  ones  often  win  out.  If  the  job  of  re- 
stocking our  forest  land  is  left  to  nature  entirely  a 
great  deal  of  ground  will  be  occupied  by  worthless 
trees.  It  is  our  business,  therefore,  to  learn  to  know 
the  best  trees,  and  then  help  them  overcome  inferior 
ones  such  as  scrub  oak,  fire  cherry,  trembling  aspen, 
sumachs  and  other  similar  weed  trees.  While  in 
camp  the  Forest  Guides  should  show  their  apprecia- 
tion to  the  land  owner  by  helping  him  improve  the 
composition  of  his  forest  by  cutting  out  the  inferior 
trees  and  thus  help  those  of  better  quality. 

3.  A  third  thing  which  is  essential  to  rebuilding 
our  forests  properly  is  the  removal  from  the  forests 
of  all  trees  of  poor  quality  and  undesirable  form, 
as  well  as  all  dead,  dying  and  damaged  specimens. 
In  almost  every  forest  there  are  wolf  trees,  that  is, 
trees  which  are  unattractive,  have  a  wide-spreading 
crown,  and  a  twisted  and  hollow  trunk.  Such  trees 
grow  very  little  in  size  and  are  continuously  decreas- 
ing in  value.  They  should  be  removed  from  the 
forests  for  they  possess  no  future  promise,  and  are 
suppressing  and  even  killing  many  young  and  thrifty 
trees  beneath  them.  Their  days  of  usefulness  and 
service  are  past,  and  the  way  should  be  opened  up  for 
a  younger  generation  of  trees  by  removing  their 
suppressors. 

Forest  Guides  should  make  it  a  rule  to  use  for 
camping  and  other  essential  purposes  only  such 
material  as  will  help  improve  the  forests,  and  thus 
assist  in  rebuilding  them  and  making  them  even  more 
productive  and  more  valuable  than  the  original 
forests. 

4.  Another  important  thing  to  do  is  to  stock 
completely  all  forest  land  so  that  it  will  begin  pro- 
ducing forest  products  of  value.  Our  forests  are 
now  full  of  gaps  and  openings  in  which  nothing  of 
value  is  now  being  produced.  Many  of  these  areas 
are  small  in  size,  while  some  of  them  cover  large 
areas.  The  loss  from  a  single  blank  area  may  not  be 
great,  but  when  all  of  them  are  added  together,  the 
loss  is  enormous. 

"Let  us  give  nature  a  chance  to  establish  for- 
ests of  baby  trees  on  all  these  areas,  but  if  she 
does  not  succeed,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  go  out 
upon  these  barren  areas  and  plant  upon  them 
selected  trees,  which  are  well-known,  sure  to 
grow,  and  will  produce  a  valuable  crop  of  tim- 
ber. We  must  not  compete  with  nature  or  try 
to  outdo  her  in  places  where  she  is  doing  good 
work,  but  our  aim  should  be  to  fill  in  all  fail 
places.  The  Forest  Guides  can  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  this  work  for  there  is  a  big  tree  planting 
job  before  all  of  us.  It  will  be  a  creditable  piece 
of  work  for  the  young  and  brave  men  of  every 
State  to  go  out  among  the  hills  and  start  to  re- 
clothe  them  with  the  best  kind  of  trees  which 
tre  now  available." 


THE  FINDING  OF  THE  HAWKS'  EYRIE 


BY  AINSLEE  B.  ALLEN 


IT  is  not  very  often  that  one  is  favored  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  upon  the  home  affairs  of  a  Red 
Shouldered  Hawk,  for  they  usually  build  too  high 
for  a  human  being  to  climb  safely.  However,  this  oppor- 
tunity came  to  me  and  I  took  advantage  of  it  by  securing 
a  few  photographs.  Red  Shouldered  Hawks  are  not  very 
plentiful  in  my  section  of  the  country  and  so  I  consider 
myself  lucky.   It  was  while  taking  my  usual  Sunday  after- 


THE  REWARD  OF  THE  CLIMBER  TO  THE  HAWKS'  EYRIE 

The   nest   and   eggs  of  the    Red    Shouldered   Hawk    which    were    found 
in   the  tree  sixty   feet  above   the  ground. 

noon  walk  that  I  discovered  the  nest.  It  was  towards  the 
end  of  April  and  the  leaves  had  not  yet  come  out. 
My  companion  is  as  enthusiastic 'about  birds  as  I  am 
and  we  had  noticed  on  previous  walks  that  the  hawks 
had  mated  but  never  dreamed  of  discovering  their' eyrie. 
<  >n  this  particular  Sunday  I  was  alone,  and  by  chance  I 
happened  to  see  the  female  leave  the  nest  while  I  was 
still  some  two  hundred  feet  away.  If  she  had  not  flown, 
probably  the  nest  would  not  have  been  found.  It 
had  been  built  by  crows  the  year  before  and  had  she  not 
exposed  herself, I  would  have  thought  the  nest  old  and  de- 
serted. I  was  much  pleased  with  the  discovery,  and,  after 
telling  my  friend,  brought  him  to  the  spot.    Together  we 
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made  plans  to  ascend,  for  the  nest  was  sixty  feet  from 
the  ground  and  there  was  not  a  single  limb  between  the 
nest  and  ground.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  how  many 
eggs  there  were  or  how  old  they  were.  We  longed  for  a 
pair  of  telegraph  lineman's  spurs,  and  a  friend  promised 
to  lend  us  a  pair.  After  waiting  for  more  than  a  week 
and  not  receiving  the  spurs,  we  grew  impatient  for  we 
feared  that  the  eggs  would  be  hatched  before  we  could 
photograph  them. 

Not  to  be  discouraged  and  upon  my  friend's  sug- 
gestion, we  made  a  crude  pair  of  spurs  ourselves. 
He  had  a  pair  of  stilts  which  we  cut  off  short,  once 
just  below  the  foot  rest  and  again  two  feet  higher. 
In  school,  a  pair  of  steel  spurs  were  forged  and  these 
were  fastened  to  the  stilts  by  strong  screws.     The  stilts 


BABY  HAWKS— NOT  CHICKS 

Covered   with  soft  fluffy  down   like  chicks,   these   young   Red   Shouldered 
Hawks,  at  four  days  old,  are  making  a  tour  of  investigation  of  the  nest. 

were  fastened  to  the  inside  of  our  legs  by  straps  in  such 
a  position  as  to  bring  the  spurs  on  the  inside  and  the 
foot  blocks  on  the  outside. 

After  school,  one  clear  day,  not  long  after  we  finished 
our  climbers,  we  set  out  with  our  cameras  and  portrait 
attachments.    The  portrait  attachment  give  us  the  power 
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to  vake  a  picture  at  a  distance  of  three  feet.  While 
we  were  still  a  good  distance  from  the  nesting  tree,  the 
female  left  the  nest  and  soared  off  without  the  least  sign 

of  a  care.  My 
friend  was  very 
eager  to  climb 


GROWING    LARGER    AND    MORE 
INDEPENDENT 

Here    they    are    seventeen   days    later,    very    much 
interested    in    everything    that    is    going    on. 

first  and  I  did  not  make  many  objec- 
tions as  I  did  not  trust  the  spurs 
wholly,  and  I  also  feared  an  attack 
from  the  parent  birds.  We  both  had 
wnie  box  cameras  and  these  prov- 
ed to  be  a  hindrance  in  climbing.  We 
either  had  to  carry  them  on  our  belt 
or  take  hold  of  the  handle  with  our 
teeth.  My  companion  climbed  slow- 
ly and  I  agreed  to  warn  him  if  I  saw 
the  parent  birds  returning.  He  held 
tight  with  both  arms  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  Xow  and  then  he  would  stop 
for  a  rest  and  make  such  remarks  as, 
"Gee,  this  is  great!  I  wonder  if  these  spurs  are  going 
to  hold?  They  pinch  my  feet  something  fierce.  Where's 
the  old  birds?  Don't  forget  to  tell  me  if  you  see  them 
coming  this  way." 

At  last  he  reached  the  nest  and  informed  me  that  there 
were  three  eggs  in  the  nest  as  large  as  hen's  eggs.  He 
took  a  couple  of  pictures  and  then  started  down.  The 
downward  journey  proved  as  difficult  as  the  upward. 

It  was  now  my  turn  and  before  many  minutes,  I  was 
on  my  way.  It  seemed  ages  before  I  reached  the  top  and 
when  I  looked  down  I  realized  that  a  fall  would  be 
disastrous.  I  therefore  held  on  with  one  hand  while 
I  took  the  pictures  and  then  hastened  down,  partly 
[  thought  it  safer  on  the  ground  and  partly  be- 
cause the  hawk  had  been  kept  off  her  nest  for  half 
an  hour. 

( )ur  next  journey  to  the  nest  was  a  week  later.  My 
friend  climbed  and  announced  that  the  eggs  were  not 
liatched  but  that  the  shells  each  had  a  small  hole 
pecked  in  them.  This  was  a  great  surprise  because  the 
peeping-,  of  the  young  ones  could  be  heard  at  the  base 
of  the  tree  and   we   fully  expected  to  find  young  ones 


in  the  nest.     I  also  climbed  but  neither  of  us  took  any 
pictures. 

Four  days  later,  another  ascension  was  made  and 
two  downy  white  baby  hawks,  about  the  size  of  baby 
chickens,  greeted  us.  Between  them  was  an  unhatched 
egg  but  this  was  not  disturbed  as  we  thought  it  might 
hatch  in  a  day  or  so.  These  lit- 
tle fellows  had  the  honor  of 
having  their  picture  taken  when 
they  were  only  four  days  old. 
They  had  never  seen  anything 
like  us  before  and  seemed  much 
amused.  We  were  welcomed  to 
their  home  of  sticks  mixed  with 
feathers  and  lice.  They  showed 
us  that  they  had  nothing  to  offer 
us  to  eat  but  they  said  that  their 
father  and  mother  were  off  get- 
ting something  to  eat  and  would 
like  us  to  wait  until  they  came. 
But  we  did  not  stay  long,  and, 
as  we  left,  they  came  to  the  edge 
and,  sticking  out  their  little 
fuzzy  heads,  watched  us  climb 
down. 

Our  nest  visit  was  about  two 
weeks  later  when  we  found  them 
no  longer  little  white  fuzzy  birds 
with  an  interest  in  human  be- 
ings. They  were  now  about 
twice  the  size  of  baby  chicks, 
dirty  and  the  possessors  of  a  few 
quills.  One  was  distinctly  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  other  and 
both  showed  great  fear  of  us. 
Now  and  then  they  uttered  a 
cry  as  they  closely  watched  every 
move  we  made.  A  hand  extend- 
ed toward  them  only  drove  them  to  the  outermost  stick 
of  the  nest  and  if  our  hands  came  too  close,  they  would 
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A  HIGH  AND  DIFFICULT  CLIMB 

It  iirnv<  'I  well  worth  the  effort,  however,  when 
we  finally  reached  the  nest  of  the  Red  Shouldered 
Hawk  sixty  feet  above  the  ground. 


THE  BABY  HAWKS  AT  TWENTY  DAYS  OLD 

Still    of    an    investigative    turn    of    mind    and    growing    more    inquisitive 
each  day  as  they  grow  stronger. 
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peck  furiously  at  them.  The  lone  egg  was  still  unhatched 
so  we  removed  it  from  the  nest  and,  upon  blowing  it, 
found  it  not   fertile.     On   this   day,   the   remains  of   a 


FACING  THE  BIG  WORLD 

The  weaker  of  the  two  hawks,  at  thirty  days 
old,  and  just  as  he  is  ready  to  leave  the  nest  and 
brave  the  dangers  ahead.  The  stronger  one  has 
already   left   the   nest. 

mouse  and  a  three-inch  yellow  feather,  probably  belong- 
ing to  a  flicker  or  meadow  lark,  were  found  in  the  nest. 
At  the  end  of  another  two  weeks,  we  visited  again. 
We  found  but  one  bird  in  the  nest,  full  grown  but  unable 
to  fly.  It  has  been  a  mystery  to  me  what  ever  became 
of  the  other  bird.     Either  this  was  the  weaker  of  the 


ALL  READY   TO   TAKE   A   FLIER 

Filled  with  fear,  he  is  at  the  edge  of  the  nest  with  wings 
spread  to  keep  his  balance.  This  shows  how  well  the 
wings  are  developed  before  an  attempt  at  flying  is  made. 

two  with  the  other  one  already  flown  or  else  this  was  the 
stronger  of  the  two  while  the  weaker  may  have  been 
killed  by  its  parents  or  brother.    We  believe  in  the  former 


theory  however,  for  we  found  no  dead  bird  near  by  nor 
any  trace  of  one. 

A  few  days  later  found  the  nest  deserted,  but  with 
little  trouble  the  last  of  the  birds  to  leave  the  nest  was 
located  quietly  perched  in  a  nearby  tree.  That  was  the 
last  we  saw  of  the  hawks. 

While  we  enjoyed  watching  this  family  of  hawks  in 
their  daily  life,  we  did  not  take,  their  pictures  without 
risk.  We  we.e  attacked  but  once  by  the  old  birds  and 
this  was  not  alarming  as  only  a  single  strike  was  made. 
The  tree  was  an  oak  and  it  was  difficult  to  sink  the  spurs. 
Many  a  time  the  spur  slipped  from  the  bark  and  the  only 
thing  that  saved  us  was  our  two  arms  which  clasped  the 
trunk.  There  was  also  the  constant  danger  of  falling 
while  taking  pictures  or  being  attacked  by  the  old  birds, 
for  we  could  not  hold  on  while  using  our  cameras.  The 
tree  did  not  sway  back  and  forth  in  the  breeze  but  swayed 
in  a  semicircle. 

I  hope  that  if  the  readers  of  this  article  find  a  Red 
Shouldered  Hawk's  nest  they  will  not  molest  it  or  shoot 
the  birds  with  anything  but  a  camera.  Even  this  should 
not  be  done  if  it  is  going  to  cause  desertion.  Though 
they  may  steal  a  fowl  occasionally,  it  has  been  proven 
that  hawks  feed  upon  mice  and  other  harmful  rodents. 
To'o  many  people  are  eager  to  use  their  gun  and  it  is 
alarming  to  notice  the  steady  decrease  of  our  valuable 
birds.  If  this  keeps  up  many  more  years,  every  food 
crop  will  have  many  enemies,  all  of  which  should  be  the 
food  of  plentiful  birds.  Birds  are  one  of  man's  best 
friends,  if  he  but  knew  it,  so  think  before  you  use  your 
gun,  and  do  not  harm  any  bird  without  just  cause. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  PUT  OUT  FIRE 

Tj1  XPRESSING  her  appreciation  of  the  Forest  Guides 
-^  Department  in  American  Forestry,  Miss  Vera 
Laurence,  an  active  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
Girl  Scout  organization,  writes  as  follows : 

"I  particularly  appreciate  the  Forest  Guides.  This  is 
a  wonderful  plan  and  I  feel  assured  my  girls  will  be 
anxious  to  become  members  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  and  help  support  your  good  cause. 

"I  should  like  to  mention  the  fact  that  on  Friday  last 
seven  of  my  girls  and  myself  had  occasion  to  put  our 
knowledge  of  fire-fighting  into  practice.  Not  so  far 
from  my  home  we  discovered  a  fire  which  was  burning 
in  a  patch  of  underbrush,  weeds  and  tall  grass.  It  had 
already  burned  over  quite  an  acre,  so  arming  ourselves 
with  pine  branches  (cut  from  lower  limbs  of  trees)  we 
got  to  work,  after  first  dipping  our  branches  in  a  small 
stream  nearby.  We  checked  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
putting  out  a  horizontal  length  of  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  fire.  A  part  beyond  our  reach  which  had 
traveled  fast  and  high  through  a  densely  covered  ravine, 
was  later  put  out  by  some  people  in  the  vicinity.  The 
girls  worked  very  hard  and  really  did  good  work." 

T^HE  annual  growth  is  0.65  cord  per  acre.    115  by  0.65 
A    equals  75  cords  (mostly  poplar).    The  farmer  usual- 
ly cuts  an  annual  crop  of  75  cords.     His  profit  is  $4.86 
per  cord.    75  by  $4.86  equals  $364.50. 


MAN'S  SECOND  FALL 

BY  JOHN  PRATT  WHITMAN 


"Oh,  what  a  fall  there  was,  my  countrymen; 
Then  you  and  I,  and  all  the  world  fell  down." 

— Julius  Caesar. 

ONE  large  full  grown  tragedy  facing  America  is  the 
destruction   of   her    forests.     A   leading  publisher 
and  consumer  of  white  paper  has  stated  that  fifty 
years  will  see  the  end  of  these  proud  emblems  of  Ameri- 
can freedom. 

"I  love  thy  woods  and  templed  hills."  How  much  do 
we  love  them?  That  is  the  question.  From  a  study  of 
the  public's  affection  in 
this  direction  it  would 
appear  that  the  dollars 
which  the  lumber  brings 
are  dearer  than  any 
sentimental  emotion 
aroused.  Here  we  are 
singing  our  delight  in 
the  trees,  while  lumber- 
men and  pulp  manufac- 
turers are  sawing  off  the 
limb  on  which  we  are 
depending.  Presently  the 
bough  will  break  and 
down  comes  the  cradle 
of  liberty  and  all. 

"Of  all  the  dear  old 
pictures  that  hang  on 
memory's  wall  the  one 
of  the  grand  old  forest 
seemeth  the  best  of  all," 
wrote  Phoebe  Cary.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  go  to  memory's 
wall  as  the  only  place 
where  any  view  of  the 
grand  old  forest  can  be 
seen. 

A  terrible  dilemma 
con  fronts  newspaper  and  magazine  publishers  as  well  as 
poets,  advertisers,  and  creators  of  the  funny  supple- 
ment. We  are  all  wildly  trying  to  build  up  circulation 
and  to  be  read.  We  give  prizes,  make  rates,  push  sales 
in  every  possible  way.  In  consequence  the  United  States 
uses  half  of  the  world's  white  paper,  and  makes  enough 
paper  pulp  to  create  a  pile  four  feet  wide  and  eight  feet 
high  forty-five  hundred  miles  long  yearly,  a  mushy  path 
from  Boston  to  Honolulu,  and  then  some.  No  less  than 
thirty  billion  feet  of  lumber  go  into  paper  while  seventy 
billion  feet  are  used  up  for  other  purposes,  and  the  news- 
boy shouts  with  all  the  energy  of  his  practiced  lungs, 
"ex-tree !  ex-tree !" 

To  people  who  live  in  cities,  and  most  Americans  do, 
ibis  forest  question  is  remote,  and  is  often  looked  upon 


POSTERITY  FACES  DENUDED,  ERODED  SLOPES  AND  DESERT 
WASTES  IN  PLACE  OF  THE  "WOODS  AND  TEMPLED  HILLS" 
OF  AMERICA,  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


as  sentimental.  They  can  grumble  about  high  rents  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  lumber,  without  connecting 
such  shortage  with  actual  growing  trees.  The  difficulty 
of  impressing  urbanites,  therefore,  with  the  seriousness 
of  a  timber  shortage  is  large  for  those  who  feel  per- 
sonally and  keenly  the  approaching  forest  disaster. 

If  it  were  possible  for  public  libraries  and  theatres  to 
post  signs  stating  that  it  is  now  impossible  for  Shakes- 
peare's "As  You  Like  It,"  with  its  scenes  in  the  forest 
of  Arden,  to  be  produced  or  printed  because  of  the  lack 

of  white  paper  depend- 
ing upon  trees  for  its 
manufacture,  or  that 
"A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  could  be  seen  or 
read  no  more  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the 
American  paper  pro- 
ducing spruce  and  pine 
trees,  the  ease-loving 
pleasure-seeking  citizen 
in  the  large  metropolis 
would  perhaps  take  no- 
tice. "We  are  sorry," 
might  announce  one 
large  publisher,  "but  all 
stories  dealing  with 
Robin  Hood  and  the 
merry  greenwood  tree 
have  been  taken  from 
our  list  of  publications 
because  the  merry  green- 
wood tree  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  stump,  and 
the  sylvan  dells  to 
parched  fields  and  un- 
mossed  rocks."  Indeed 
such  an  announcement 
would  be  a  piece  of  in- 
spirational dynamite  suf- 
ficient to  jolt  the  easy  optimists  out  of  their  chairs  with 
horrified  faces  turning  toward  the  forestry  situation. 

There  are  those  who  say  there  is  to  be  a  second  fall 
of  man.  The  first  great  descent  came,  we  are  informed, 
when  human  beings,  then  represented  by  Adam  and  Eve, 
were  driven  out  of  the  forest,  bag  and  baggage.  We 
have  ever  since  been  struggling  to  win  back  some  por- 
tion of  the  bliss  enjoyed  by  those  first  parents  in  their 
honeymoon  days  spent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Now 
the  time  has  come,  say  experienced  theologians,  when 
forests  are  to  be  driven  out  from  the  abodes  of  men. 
It  is  prophesied  that  woes  upon  woes  will  follow,  and 
the  human  being's  burden  doubled  with  the  loss  of  the 
Garden.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  those  days  the 
Lord    warned    His    people    lest    they    destroy    the   great 
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forests  of  spruce,  pine,  maple,  walnut,  and  other  godgiven 
natural  resources  in  the  form  of  timber  land,  but  they 
heeded  not  and  went  forth  with  ax  and  saw  and  laid 
low  the  sapling  and  mighty  cedar  until  mountains  be- 
came sandhills  and  the  valleys  desert  lands  without 
springs  of  water."  Thus  will  run  the 
new  version  of  the  fall  of  man  to  be 
read  by  future  generations  with 
meanings  of  grief  and  despondency. 
And  it  might  be  added  that  when 
those  who  dwelled  upon  the  earth 
went  forth  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  lo,  the  lumbermen  had 
been  before  them,  and  the  tree  with 
its  branches  had  been  cut  and  sawed 
into  commercial  lumber  at  so  much 
a  foot,  or  made  into  blank  sheets  of 
paper  to  wait  generations  for  worthy 
inscriptions  by  people  devoid  of 
wisdom  and  original  thoughts. 

Any  day  notice  may  appear  in  the 
headlines  of  some  good  old  conserva- 
tive newspaper — you  and  I  might 
mention — circulating  among  New 
England  descendants,  with  the  fol- 
lowing horrible  announcement: 

"Due  to  the  shortage  of  lumber, 
shares  are  now  on  sale  in  the  latest  incorporated  timber 
company  preparing  to  cut  and  saw  into  usable  and  practi- 
cable lengths  the  large  forest  of  family  trees  rooted  in 
the  old  hulk  of  the  Mayflower.  A  large  part  of  the  newly 
acquired  lumber  lias  already  been  contracted  for  by  furni- 
ture firms 
for  the  pur- 
pose of  re- 
pairing sev- 
eral ship- 
loads  of  cra- 
dles, chairs, 
beds  teads, 
etc.,  which 
'came  over' 
in  the  May- 
flower." 

Picture  the 
cons  terna- 
t  ion  and 
panic  that 
would  be 
cau  sed  by 
such  an  an- 
nouncement, 
and  imagine 
the  number 
of  societies 
which  would 
immediately 
spring  up  for 
the  conser- 


UNKNOWINGLY,     THE     NEWSBOY     CRIES 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  DEPARTED  TREES 


vation  and  preservation  of  American  forests.  The  tor- 
est  with  its  mystery  and  its  beauty,  its  cool  shade,  its 
murmuring  of  innumerable  leaves  has  always  been  the 
abode  of  idealism;  and  when  men  think  of  getting  back 
to  innocence,  and  elemental  purity,  it  is  to  the  forest 
they  go.  The  tired  business  man  as 
[he  heat  of  summer  approaches  finds 
himself  breaking  loose  and  fishing 
the  cold  streams,  or  clambering  to 
the  top  of  some  noble  wood-covered 
mountain  there  to  breathe  new  life 
and  to  prepare  for  another  winter  of 
monotonous  grind. 

What  would  childhood  be  like 
without  the  forest  Think  back  to 
your  own  boyhood  or  girlhood  and 
try  to  picture  your  youthful  years 
without  Little  Red  Riding  'Mood, 
the  Three  Bears,  Hansel  and  Gretel, 
Hop  'o  My  Thumb,  Peter  Pan,  and 
a  host  of  others  including  the  Babes 
in  the  Woods,  Sleeping  Beauty,  etc. 
Let  us  strike  all  trees  and  woods 
from  literature  until  the  public  has 
a  proper  realization  of  what  the  tall 
timber  means   to   civilization. 

If  it  is  more  effective  to  appeal  to 
the  practical  than  to  the  sentimental,  we  have  not  far 
to  go.  Walk  down  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  on 
a  frosty  morning  and  take  note  of  what  you  see.  There 
will  meet  your  eye  a  veritable  circus  procession  of  the 
creatures  of  the  wood.     The  otter,   rabbit,    fox,   wolf, 

bear,  coon, 
squirrel, 
mink,  sable, 
beaver,  leop- 
ard, and  a 
host  of  smal- 
ler creatures, 
a  1 1  uncon- 
scious  so 
far  as  their 
wearers  are 
con  cerned. 
that  not  one 
w  o  u  1  d  be 
there  were  it 
not  for  the 
forest  home 
where  they 
live  in  den 
and  dingle. 

Fur -bear- 
ing animals 
will  surely 
d  i  s  a  p  pear 
with  the 
wholes  ale 
d  e  s  traction 
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of  the  large  forests.  Already  the  hunter  and  trapper 
must  go  farther  and  farther  from  the  abode  of  civiliza- 
tion to  procure  skins  to  keep  my  lady  from  the  chill 
blasts  of  winter,  and  we  have  witnessed  the  price  of  fur 
coats  run  as  high  as  three  and  four  hundred  dollars. 
For  the  sake  of  the  animals  themselves  the  forests  should 
be  replanted.  If  any  there  are  who  plead  for  the  con- 
servation of  forests  above  others  they  are  the  dumb 
creatures  of  mountain  and  jungle  who  depend  upon  deep 
seclusion  for  reproduction  and  for  protection  to  them- 
selves and  their  young.  One  magnificent  mountain  range 
in  New  Hampshire  is 
now  being  clipped  of  its 
trees  as  close  as  a  school- 
boy's head  is  barbered  at 
the  approach  of  summer. 
Reverberations  from  ex- 
plosions of  dynamite 
heard  morning,  noon 
and  evening  awake  the 
surrounding  countryside 
with  a  knowledge  of 
the  nearby  devastation. 
Herds  of  deer  which  fre- 
quent these  mountains, 
upon  hearing  the  horri- 
ble blasts  and  upon  feel- 
ing the  very  foundations 
of  the  hills  shake  under 
them,  fled  wildly  to 
northern  slopes  only  to 
5nd  another  lumber  com- 
pany there  before  them. 
Where  they  are  now  is 
a  mystery,  but  that  they 
will  become  extinct  if 
they  cannot  reproduce  in 
quiet  and  security  is  a 
certainty. 

It  is  one  of  the  incon- 
sistencies of  man  that  he 
will  make  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  deer,  surround 
the  partridge  with  game 
regulations,  compel  the 
fisherman  to  respect  the 
small  fish,  and  yet  allow  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the 
home  in  which  these  wild  things  live. 

Surrounding  one  lumber  camp  in  a  New  England  for- 
est instead  of  deer,  rabbit,  and  fox,  there  is  a  herd  of 
forty  fat  wallowing  hogs,  some  of  them  too  fat  to  walk 
with  ease.  No  comparison  is  here  intended  between 
these  pigs  and  the  lumber  interests  sweeping  the  hills 
of  all  that  grows,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  porkers 
where  they  root  and  forage  leave  no  sprout  or  green 
thing.  It  must  be  said  for  them  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  what  they  do. 

There  are  other  practical  sides  to  the  denuding  of  the 
mountains    that    may    perhaps   best   be    illustrated    by   a 
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STUMPS  WHICH  TELL  A  SAD  TALE  OF  RECKLESS  WASTE  IN 
LUMBERING 


personal  experience.  My  wife  and  I  have  long  desired 
to  visit  the  source  of  Cold  River,  the  beautiful  mountain 
stream  which  runs  by  our  New  Hampshire  summer  home. 
We  have  watched  it  for  years  go  gurgling  by,  sending  cool 
breezes  through  our  groves,  welcoming  to  its  arms  our 
own  incomparable  trout  brook ;  and  many  and  many  an 
evening  as  we  have  sat  under  the  grand  old  pine  tree 
which  canopies  and  carpets  the  entire  front  lawn  of  our 
cottage  we  have  listened  to  the  music  of  rushing  waters 
as  the  river  danced  on  its  way  to  Bear  Camp  Water  in 
the  region  made  immortal  by  the  poet  Whittier,   who 

spent  his  vacations  here. 
Of  •  late  we  have  im- 
agined a  new  note  in 
that  music,  a  troubled 
murmur,  a  complaint  as 
of  some  hurt  thing  cry- 
ing from  its  wounds : 
the  ripply  laughter  seem- 
ed less  gay,  and  the  hap- 
py gushing  labored  and 
full  of  pain. 

"Let  us  climb  to  its 
source,"  exclaimed  my 
wife  one  evening  as  we 
listened  to  the  cry  of  the 
river  which  was  surely 
growing  faint  from  lack 
of  volume.  "Let  us  find 
the  very  beginning  and 
learn  what  is  going  on 
in  those  upper  secluded 
regions  where,  clouds  and 
mountains  meet  four 
thousand  feet  above  sea 
level." 

Plans  were  quickly 
made,  and  the  next 
morning  with  knapsacks 
packed  for  a  several 
days'  trip  we  two,  as 
in  the  fairy  tale,  started 
to  find  where  the  river 
began. 

And  then  came  the 
tragedy  of  our  adven- 
ture. Where  had  been  the  most  wonderful  spruce  forest 
known  to  New  Hampshire  we  found  the  trail  had  dis- 
appeared beneath  huge  piles  of  tree  tops  and  underbrush, 
ready  for  some  careless  cigarette  or  axman's  match ; 
then  there  came  a  blast,  followed  by  another  and  another 
until  the  mountain  rang  and  reverberated,  booming  from 
one  hill  to  another  like  a  general  artillery  engagement. 
We  knew  then  why  trout  were  scarce  in  the  river,  and 
why  we  had  seen  no  wild  creature  as  in  past  excursions. 
Vast  areas  of  this  Eden  we  found  stripped  of  its  leafy 
denizens,  the  carcasses  of  which  were  rolled  high  on 
platforms  waiting  the  mountain  cars  to  carry  them  to 
a  mill  fifteen  miles  down  the  mountain.    One  stump  we 
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examined  gave  a  record  of  three  hundred  years's  growth. 
Its  life  had  been  parallel  with  the  white  race  in  America, 
and  proudly  it  had  watched  the  progress  of  a  great  de- 
mocracy. But  soon  it  would  no  doubt,  make  flooring  for 
some  jazz-hall  where  careless  youth  "shimmied"  and 
"pivoted"  in  bacchanalian  glee.  Surely  a  fall  of  spruce 
if  not  of  man! 

The  higher  we  climbed  that  mountain  the  more  dis- 
tressing grew  the  sight.  The  forest  was  being  lumbered 
clean,  because,  as  the  lumberman  explained,  the  hill- 
sides were  so  steep  that  the  only  practical  method  of 
getting  out  logs  was  by  rolling  them  down  the  mountain. 

Poor  spruce,  I  knew  them,  Horatio, 
the  glories  of  America,  and  now  "to 
this  favor  have  they  come;"  to  be 
knocked  about  by  axes  and  kicked 
down  the  granite  steeps.  Immor- 
tal trees,  dead  and  sent  to  mill, 
may  make  a  page  to  hold  some 
grocer's  bill. 

Soon  we  had  an  answer  to  the 
river's  mournful  song.  One  of  the 
upper  tributaries  came  plungingdown 
to  the  mother  brook  as  though  pur- 
sued by  some  terrible  and  unnameable 
thing.  In  the  place  of  cold  pure 
mountain  water  the  flow  was  muddy 
with  filth  and  polution  from  a  lumber 
camp  above,  where  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men  made  the  cataract  their 
sewer.  Another  branch  we  dis- 
covered flowing  through  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  open  timberland  which 
had  been  logged,  and  where  the  sun's 
pitiless  rays  had  dried  moss  and  roots  to  parching.  The 
stream  was  almost  dry  in  its  bed.  It  was  here  we  saw 
with  our  own  eyes  the  doom  of  Cold  River  and  its  many 
tributaries.  It  was  not  difficult  to  picture  the  stagnant 
mill-wheels,  and  to  understand  what  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  will  mean  to  the  entire  country,  with  its  mil- 
lions of  white-coal  horse  power  dead. 

On  the  noble  shoulders  of  the  mountain  no  new  gar- 
ment is  being  thrown.     Of  all  the  cloth  woven  in  the 
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merry  mills  where  looms  take  their  power  from  rivers 
with  their  sources  in  the  mountains,  not  one  yard  can 
be  spared  to  protect  the  father  of  the  waters  from  the 
heat  of  sun,  and  the  tempests  of  winter.  Reforestation 
has  hardly  entered  the  heads  of  those  great  mill  corpo- 
rations distributing  millions  of  dollars  among  their  stock- 
holders who  depend  for  their  living  on  Cold  River  and 
other  streams  like  it.  One  tree  stands  above  all  others 
as  valuable  for  this  conservation  of  water. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  read  and  think  that  the 
spruce  produces  a  network  of  roots  with  many  small 
fibers  which  act  as  a  sponge  for  all  moisture.  It  is  due 
to  the  spruce  forests  that  streams 
rising  in  the  mountains  keep  fairly 
even  throughout  the  season,  but  with 
the  spruce  gone,  we  may  expect 
parched  river-beds  through  the  dry 
season,  and  to  find  them  filled  to 
overflowing  with  torrents  immediate- 
ly after  a  heavy  rain  or  a  season  of 
melting  snow. 

Why  a  government  allows  all  this 
ruthless  destruction  with  no  laws  and 
regulations  for  replanting  as  in  older 
countries  is  the  present  mystery  of 
a  prosperous  country.  There  are 
European  critics  who  maintain  that 
America  with  all  its  intelligence,  its 
public  schools,  and  its  high  average 
of  literacy,  is,  after  all,  too  ignorant 
and  too  shortsighted  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  use  intelli- 
gently such  products  as  nature  has 
furnished  abundantly  free  of  cost. 

Macbeth  was  told  by  the  witches  he  need  not  fear  for 
his  life  until  he  should  see  Burnham  Wood  approach- 
ing. Shakespeare,  were  he  still  mighty  with  his  pen, 
could  easily  predict  for  the  United  States  unparalleled 
prosperity  until  that  day  when  the  last  of  the  forests 
should  be  sighted  on  its  way  to  the  city !  Then,  indeed, 
disaster  awaits  us  with  our  "rocks  and  rills,  our  woods 
and  templed  hills." 


ENGLAND  ACKNOWLEDGES  GIFT  OF  SEED 


'"FHE  following  letter  has  just  been  received  from 
Lord  Lovat,  on  behalf  of  the  English  Government, 
following  the  arrival  of  the  forest  tree  seed  recently  sent 
to  England  by  the  American  Forestry  Association : 

"It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  we  received  your  letter 
of  December  23,  which  accompanied  the  generous  gift  of 
Douglas  fir  seed  presented  to  us  by  your  Association. 

"It  was  very  good  of  you  to  remember  that  we  especial- 
ly desired  the  green  Douglas  fir,  and  we  shall  certainly 
be  able  to  put  the  seed  to  good  use  in  our  nurseries.   The 


trees  which  we  shall  hope  to  obtain  from  our  sowing 
will  undoubtedly  assist  us  materially  in  restocking  areas 
which  were  so  largely  cut  over  during  the  war. 

"It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  the  good  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  your  Association  should  take  such  an  appro- 
priate and  practical  form.  I  assure  you  that  your  good 
wishes  are  most  heartily  reciprocated,  and  that  the  trees 
which  result  from  your  gift  will  long  remain  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  cordial  relations  which  exist  between  the 
two  countries." 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOLS  VOTE  FOR  THE  OAK  AS 

THE  NATIONAL  TREE 


FOLLOWING  an 
educational  cam- 
paign of  three 
months  by  the  Nature 
Study  Department  of 
the  Washington,  D.C., 
public  schools,  in 
which  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  co-oper- 
ated, the  grade  pupils 
voted  by  a  big  ma- 
jority for  the  oak  as 
the  national  tree  in 
the  referendum  which 
the  American  Forestry  Association  is  taking  through- 
out the  country. 

A  tree  work  exhibition  closed  the  educational  cam- 
paign. This  was  put  on  at  the  Wilson  Normal  School, 
under  the  direction  of  Susan  S.  Alburtis,  of  the  Nature 
Study  Department,  and  was  attended  by  such  crowds  for 
a    week    that    it    was    continued    for    three   days    more. 


GOOD  WORK,  SAYS  REED 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  American  Forestry  Association 
on  the  interest  that  is  being  aroused  among  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  country  in  forest  trees.  I  see  frequent  reference  in 
the  papers  to  the  vote  for  a  national  tree  now  being  taken.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  dozen  or  so  speeches  by  eighth  grade 
students  at  the  Wilson  Normal  School  in  behalf  of  their  favor- 
ite trees,  and  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  tree  exhibits 
in  the  upper  rooms  which  were  then  open  to  the  public.  Some 
most  excellent  work  is  surely  being  done. — C.  A.  Reed,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Dr.  F.  W.  Ballou,  the 
s  u  p  e  r  i  n  tendent  of 
schools,  then  ordered 
the  exhibition  to  be 
held  intact  until  more 
than  a  thousand  school 
superintendents  came 
to  Washington  from  a 
convention  at  Atlantic 
City  to  see  the  work 
of  the  pupils. 

Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  Mrs. 
Alburtis  for  her  work 
in  co-operation  with  the  Association  and  to  the  Evening 
Star  for  keeping  the  news  of  the  campaign  before  the 
people  of  Washington  and  also  for  printing  the  official 
ballot.  Mrs.  Cary  T.  Grayson,  wife  of  Admiral  Grayson, 
the  physician  to  President  Wilson ;  Mrs.  Newton  D. 
Baker,  Congressman  B.  H.  Snell  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt 
were  on  the  committee  that  visited  the  exhibit  on  behalf 


National  Photo. 

COUNTING  THE  BALLOTS  CAST  FOR  A  NATIONAL  TREE    BY  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Nature  study  teachers  of  the  schools  counting  18.000  ballots  from  the  Washington  Star  which  were  cast  for  the  choice  for  a  national  tree  in  the 
referendum  being  taken  throughout  the  country  by  the  American  Forestry  Association.  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Alburtis  is  directing  the  count.  At  the 
right  is  Mrs  E.  K.  Peeples,  who  brought  in  a  satchel  of  ballots  from  various  schools.  The  tree  work  exhibition  at  Wilson  Normal  School  was 
open  for  ten  days  and  nights  because  of  the  big  crowds.  Dr.  F.  W.  Ballou,  the  new  superintendent  of  schools,  has  ordered  the  exhibition 
held  on  display  for  a  thousand  visiting  school   teachers  from   various   parts   of  the   country    who   arc   coming   to  Washington. 
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of  the  Association.     With  the  tree  voting  was  incorpo- 
rated bird  house  building,  and  for  the  best  bird  houses 
the  American  Forestry  Association  awarded  blue  ribbons. 
The  voting,  which  was  canvassed  by  the  teachers  of 
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TWO   BLUE   RIBBON   BIRD   HOUSES 

Jack  and  Peggy  Baker,  who  with  Mrs.  Newton  D.  Baker,  attended  the 
tree  work  exhibition  at  Wilson  Normal  School  in  Washington,  pick 
out  the  bird  houses  that  suit  their  fancy.  Jack  entered  a  feeding 
station   in  the  competition,  which   was   awarded  a  blue   ribbon. 

the  Nature  Study  Department  before  being  turned  over 
to  the  Association  follows: 


Hickory 1099 

Dogwood 676 

Tulip 332 

Walnut 273 

Sycamore 108 

36 


Oak 7075 

Elm   3892 

Pine 1935 

Maple 1411 

Apple 1176 

Scattering  .... 

In  this  campaign,  which  is  being  used  as  a  model  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  the  pupils  studied  the  values 
of  the  trees  and  "four-minute"  speakers  were  assigned 
by  each  class  to  speak  for  their  favorite  trees  in  the 
different  schools.  Tree  characteristics,  uses,  diseases  and 
habits  were  taken  up  in  detail  and  discussed  and  argued 
by  the  various  classes  before  the  vote  was  taken. 

At  the  exhibition  could  be  found  in  miniature  samples 
of  hundreds  of  things  made  of  wood.  An  oak  shelf  of 
books  with  six  "volumes"  and  each  "volume"  containing 
something  from  history  or  literature  in  regard  to  the 
oak  had  been  made  by  a  class  of  girls.  Each  volume  was 
handwritten  and  the  shelf  brought  much  favorable  com- 
ment. Telegraph  poles,  an  electric  lighting  system  and 
wooden  fences  along  a  road  was  the  exhibit  of  two  boys 
while  another  had  made  a  model  to  scale  of  an  ocean 
buoy.  Farm  tools  in  miniature,  made  from  hickory, 
completed  another  exhibit  and  there  were  dining  room 


sets,  bedroom  furniture  and  models  for  boats  made  from 
various  kinds  of  wood. 

The  campaign  in  the  Washington  schools  resulted  in 
the  newspapers  publishing  many  articles  about  it  and 
this  in  turn  resulted  in  many  editorials.  The  Portland 
Oregonian,  in  a  column,  argues  on  behalf  of  the  Douglas 
fir  for  a  national  tree,  while  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
nominates  the  hickory.  The  Baltimore  American  pleads 
for  the  oak.  The  Indianapolis  Star  says,  "If  the  choice 
of  a  national  tree  should  result  in  a  new  and  more  gen- 
eral  interest  in   our    forest   growths,   then    it   should   be 
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PLACING  A  WINNER 


One  of  the  first  bird  houses  awarded  ^he  blue  ribbon  by  the  American 
Forestry  Association  was  presented  to  the  Association  and  placed  in  a 
tree  in  front  of  its  new  headquarters,  1214  Sixteenth  Street,  Northwest, 
in  Washington. 

worth  while,"  which,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  the  Asso- 
ciation is  aiming  at  with  the  coming  generations. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  of  the  campaign 
was  a  letter  from  President  Woodrow  Wilson  saying 
that  because  of  the  "richness  and  infinite  variety  of 
America's  forests"  he  was  unable  to  make  a  choice  of  a 
national  tree,  and  this  resulted  in  editorials  from  such 
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SOME  OF  THE  BLUE   RIBBON  WINNERS 


Mrs.  Cary  T.  Grayson,  a  member  of  the  Association,  ana  wife  of  Admiral   Grayson,   physician    to    President    Wilson,    pinned    some    of   the   blue 
ribbons  on  the  boys  who  built  the  best  bird  houses.     Mrs.   Grayson    spent    two    hours    at    the    show    and    visited    every    exhibit. 
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FATHER  OF  THE  FORESTRY  BILL  AWARDS  BLUE  RIBBONS 


Bertrand  H.  Snell,  Congressman  from  New  York  State,  who  introduced  the  Snell  Forestry  Bill  in  Congress,  awarded  some  of  the  blue  ribbon, 
for  bird  house  bu.lding  by  the  pupils  of  the  Nature  Study  Department  of  the  schools  of  Washington,  As  the  picture  shows,  girls  are  just  as 
good  home  makers  for  the  birds  as  the  boys,  and  many  of  them  were  in    line   for  the  blue  ribbons. 
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papers  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  New  York  Evening 
ll'orld  and  the  Newark  Star-Eagle. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  comments  on  the  campaign 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "hickory  is  spotless 
in  its  Americanism."  The  Boston  Post  has  leanings  for 
the  elm.  The  Philadelphia  Press  points  to  the  educa- 
tional possibilities  of  such  a  campaign  as  the  Association 
is  conducting  and  adds  that  the  yellow  pine  or  the  Doug- 
las fir  should  win  on  strict  practicality.  The  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  which  is  co-operating  with  the 


National  Photo. 

LEARNING  THE  SECRETS  OF   BIRDLAND 

"That'»  where  the  bird  comes  out,"  said  one  of  the  youngsters  who 
visited  the  "bird  corner"  in  the  tree  work  exhibition  of  one  of  the 
Washington  schools.  The  exhibition  closed  a  three  months  educational 
campaign   in   which   the  children   voted  for  a  national   tree. 

Association  in  a  campaign  in  Rochester,  says  "there  is 
real  merit  in  this  movement  for  a  national  tree  even  if 
it  did  no  more  than  make  a  large  number  of  people  study 
trees."  The  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia  points  out 
that  "the  American  Forestry  Association  will  give  real 
service  if  it  will  advise  what  not  to  select  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate a  foolish  catalogue  of  unmeaning  shrubbery  and 
trees."  The  Public  Ledger  then  goes  on  to  take  up  the 
values  of  the  elm,  pine,  hickory  and  several  other  trees. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  school  pupils  of  Wash- 
ington through  their  Nature  Study  Department  have  put 
the  subject  right  before  the  editors  of  the  country  and 
that  of  course  means  putting  it  before  the  people  of  the 
country.     The  American  Forestry  Association  wants  to 


congratulate  everybody  connected  with  the  campaign  and 
to  thank  every  pupil  who  worked  so  hard  in  digging  out 
facts  for  "four-minute"  speeches  or  in  preparing  their 
part  of  the  wonderful  exhibits  that  thousands  saw  and 
that  hundreds  of  teachers  from  afar  have  examined. 


THE  MEMORIAL  TREE 

The  living  monument  is  Light, 

True  emblem  of  our  Liberty; 

'Tis  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity; 

'Tis  ever  Youth,  gay,  strong  and  bright; 

'Tis  heartbeats,  Death's  decree  despite; 

O'er  Death  it  is  a  Victory; 

The  life  of  man  is  called  a  tree 

In  Holy  Writ;  and  when  its  flight 

A  soul  has  taken  to  its  rest, 

And  when  a  form  is  but  a  clod, 

That  monumental  tree  is  best 

Whose  great  limbs  shower  on  the  sod 

Its  fruit,  as  would  good  deeds  attest, 

To  feed  the  little  lambs  of  God. 

— Marta  Scott  Conser. 


PETRIFIED  BIRD'S  NEST 

PETRIFIED  BIRD'S  EGGS  HAVE  BEEN  FOUND  ON 
SEVERAL  OCCASIONS,  BUT,  SO  FAR  AS  CAN  BE 
ASCERTAINED,  IT  REMAINED  FOR  A  WASHINGTON 
STATESMAN  TO  FIND  A  BIRD'S  NEST  AND  EGGS 
PETRIFIED,  IN  THE  GRAND  CANYON  OF  THE  COLO- 
RADO, IN  ARIZONA,  550  FEET  FROM  THE  BASE  OF 
THE  CANYON.  IT  WAS  IMBEDDED  IN  A  ROCK  FOR- 
MATION IN  A  SORT  OF  CLIFF.  IT  IS  EVIDENTLY 
THE  NEST  OF  SOME  BIRD  ABOUT  THE  SIZE  OF  A 
ROBIN.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  PRO- 
NOUNCES IT  THE  FINEST  SPECIMEN  OF  PETRIFIED 
FORMATION  THEY  HAVE  EVER  SEEN.  THE  DARKER 
PORTION  OF  THE  NEST  WAS  THE  SIDE  EXPOSED 
TO  THE  AIR. 
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CANADIAN  DEPARTMENT 

BY  ELLWOOD  WILSON 
PRESIDENT  CANADIAN  SOCIETY  OF  FOREST  ENGINEERS 


HP  HE  outlook  for  further  progress  in  the 
utilization  of  forest  resources  in 
Canada  and  for  better  fire  protection  is 
bright.  The  public  consciousness  is  be- 
coming awakened  to  what  Mr.  Lane-Poole, 
Chief  Forester  for  West  Australia,  calls 
the  slogan  of  the  "Sustained  Yield."  The 
public  in  Canada  are  asking  what  is  being 
done  to  see  that  their  forests  shall  be  kept 
in  a  productive  condition  for  all  time  and 
that  the  extremely  important  industries 
which  are  dependent  on  them,  shall  be  as- 
sured of  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw  material 
for  all  time  to  come.  The  ipulp  and  paper 
industry  has  reached  very  large  proportions 
in  Eastern  Canada  and  is  rapidly  develop- 
ing in  the  West.  Located,  as  the  mills 
are,  far  away  from  other  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  often  in  the  wilderness,  they 
must  make  their  own  towns,  and  many  of 
these  from  2000  to  8000  in  population  have 
grown  up  and  are  thriving.  They  are  all 
dependent  upon  sustained  yield  from  our 
forests  and  we  must  see  that  these  towns 
are  protected  and  will  not  be  abandoned  in 
from  35  to  60  years  by  the  burning  or  over- 
cutting  of  the  woodlands.  Fire  protection 
has  improved  very  markedly  in  the  last 
five  years  but  is  far  from  satisfactory  as 
yet.  On  the  Dominion  Forest  Reserves  it 
is  good,  in  British  Columbia  it  is  fair,  in 
Ontario  there  is  much  need  for  improve- 
ment, in  Quebec  it  is  good,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick good  and  in  Nova  Scotia  poor.  One 
of  the  worst  things  with  which  Canada  has 
to  contend  is  the  situation  on  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  lines  which  are  operated 
by  the  government.  Those  sections  which 
do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dominion  Railway  Commission  continue  to 
set  fires  from  year  to  year  and  appeals  to 
the  Department  of  Railways  have  not  met 
with  the  response  which  one  would  exipect 
from  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  government  property. 
Thousands  of  cords  of  pulpwood  which 
should  have  supplied  these  roads  with  ton- 
nage for  years  have  been  carelessly  burnt 
and  the  time  has  come  when  the  public 
must  force  some  action  looking  to  the 
removal  of  this  menace. 

Little  definite  information  is  as  yet  at 
hand  about  the  location  and  condition  of 
the  forests.  The  areas  are  so  large 
and  so  difficult  of  access  that  very  little 
even  of  reconnaissance  has  been  done  and 
accurate  maps  are  almost  lacking.  The 
use  of  the  aerial  photography  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  practical  and  sufficient- 
ly accurate  for  determining  areas  in  tim- 
ber, areas  burnt,  drainage,  areas  cut  over, 
etc.,  and  the  Dominion  Forest  Branch,  the 


Commission  of  Conservation,  the  Provinces 
of  Quebec,  British  Columbia  and  Ontario, 
are  all  going  to  do  this  work  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Air  Board  next  season. 
Three  private  paper  companies  will  also 
carry  on  this  work  and  inside  of  a  very 
few  years  we  shall  be  able  to  state  with 
considerable  accuracy  where  our  timber 
is  located,  and  the  areas  and  conditions  of 
stocking,  with  much  other  valuable  infor- 
mation. Once  the  question  of  supplies, 
that  is  the  amount  of  our  forest  capital, 
is  determined  we  will  be  able  to  say  defi- 
nitely how  long  our  timber  will  last  and 
we  can  then  make  definite  plans  for  proper 
management.  To  go  on  longer  with  the 
present  fire  loss  and  the  absolutely  plan- 
less method  of  timber  exploitation  is  little 
short  of  criminal. 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  with  the 
Premier  of  Quebec  by  the  Quebec  Limit 
Holders'  Association,  the  question  of  a 
diameter  limit  cutting  regulation  was  dis- 
cussed. For  years  Quebec  has  been  re- 
quiring a  diameter  limit  in  its  cutting  regu- 
lations but  it  was  uniform  over  the  whole 
Province  which,  when  we  consider  that 
the  Province  extends  from  latitude  45  to 
latitude  56,  is  absurd.  The  diameter  limit 
was  imposed  under  the  theory  that  small 
trees  were  necessarily  young  trees  and  if 
left  in  the  woods  would  grow  up  and 
form  the  next  crop.  This  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  absolutely  untrue,  as  most 
of  the  smaller  trees  are  suppressed  and  in 
reality  older  than  the  larger  ones  and 
with  the  large  ones  removed  they  do  not 
recover  but  only  cumber  the  ground  and 
more  often  than  not  blow  down.  The 
diameter  limit  has  made  us  feel  secure  and 
still  gives  a  false  sense  of  security.  Over 
many  large  areas,  if  the  government  diame- 
ter limits  are  strictly  observed,  practically 
no  timber  can  be  cut.  The  government  has 
decided  that  where  permission  is  asked 
government  forest  inspectors  will  look  over 
the  ground  and  if,  in  their  judgment,  cut- 
ting undersize  would  not  be  harmful,  per- 
mission is  given.  While  good  in  theory 
this  method  can  easily  lead  to  trouble.  It 
opens  the  door  to  graft,  there  are  not 
sufficient  inspectors  to  do  the  work  prop- 
erly or  to  see  that  their  orders  are  prop- 
erly carried  out.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
only  way  to  handle  this  until  the  govern- 
ment has  sufficient  trained  men  for  the 
work,  would  be  to  establish  a  system  of 
zone  diameter  limits  which  would  be  fixed 
according  to  the  size  of  the  timber.  Un- 
der the  system  of  permits  to  cut  under 
size  the  inspectors  often  lack  sufficient  ex- 
perience or  judgment  to  decide  such  ques- 


tions and  sometimes  do  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  white  and  black  or  red 
stpruce  which  have  different  regulations 
for  cutting.  It  seems  as  if  the  best  way 
to  handle  the  matter  would  be  by  some 
system  of  clear  cutting  in  strips  or  areas 
small  enough  to  be  seeded  in  from  the 
sides. 

However,  the  greatest  menace  at  pres- 
ent to  the  future  of  Quebec's  forests  is  the 
way  the  cutting  is  done  and  the  fire  dan- 
ger from  the  slash  left  in  the  woods.  For 
the  most  part  the  areas  to  be  cut  are 
chosen  from  year  to  year  by  men  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  ground  and  who 
lack  technical  knowledge.  Their  only  idea 
is  "Where  can  the  logs  be  cut  and  deliver- 
ed the  cheapest?"  The  jobber  system  has 
been  responsible  for  enormous  wastes,  but 
owing  to  the  high  prices  asked  by  jobbers 
and  the  realization  of  how  their  lands  have 
been  butchered  this  will  gradually  disap- 
pear and  cutting  will  be  done  by  company 
camps.  Heretofore  the  cuttings  have  been 
in  the  best  timber  and  only  the  best  and 
most  accessible  of  that  has  been  taken,  so 
that  year  by  year  hauls  have  become  longer, 
costs  of  operation  higher  and  the  areas 
still  to  be  cut  poorer.  It  is  high  time  that 
intelligent  plans  were  made  for  logging, 
not  for  one  year  ahead  but  for  the  next 
ten  years. 

The  debris  from  cutting  is  a  serious 
fire  hazard.  When  areas  cut  over  each 
year  were  small  and  scattered  this  did  not 
matter  so  much,  but  with  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pulp  and  paper 
mills  and  the  increased  demands  on  the 
forests,  the  cut-over  areas  are  assuming 
large  proportions  and  are  getting  nearer  to- 
gether. Experience  has  shown  that  nearly 
all  the  serious  fires  are  on  cut-over  or 
burnt-over  lands  and  such  fires  are  always 
the  most  difficult  to  extinguish  and  do,  the 
most  damage.  Should  a  very  dry  sea- 
son with  high  winds  come  some  disas- 
trous fires  might  occur  destroying  large 
areas  of  valuable  timber.  The  only  in- 
surance we  can  have  against  fires  of  this 
character  is  to  dispose  of  the  debris  at 
the  time  of  cutting  by  burning.  Two  ob- 
jections have  been  raised  to  this  method — 
the  first  that  of  cast  and  the  second  that 
such  burning  would  kill  a  lot  of  the  young 
growth.  The  first  objection  is  not  valid 
if  all  operators  are  compelled  to  so  dis- 
pose of  their  debris,  as  the  burden  would 
fall  on  the  customer.  It  is  also  said  that 
if  one  Province  imposed  such  a  restriction 
it  would  put  operators  in  that  section  at 
a  disadvantage  with  their  competitors  in 
(Continued  on  page  177) 
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|       EDITORIAL  REVIEW  IN  WHICH  WE  HAVE 


TN  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Lumber 
World  Review  the  American  Forestry 
Association  "clutters  up  the  public  mind" 
with  its  tree  voting  campaign  in  which  the 
public  is  asked  to  name  a  national  tree. 
Since  he  stands  alone  we  quote  from  that 
paper :  "Which  is  the  most  popu- 
lar tree?  No,  the  above  is  not 
our  question.  The  autumn  Indian 
Summer  is  not  our  silly  season. 
The  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion it  is  that  has  started  a 
national  tree  voting  campaign  to 
elect  some  one  tree  as  the  national 
tree  for  the  entire  country.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  anyone  who 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  trees 
has  never  selected  any  one  tree 
as  his  exclusive  favorite,  unless 
it  was  the  Irishman  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  state  what 
species  of  tree  he  perferred  for 
the  ascension  ceremony.  He 
vromptly  chose  a  gooseberry  tree 
for  that  purpose, — and  iprobably 
for  a  sounder  reason  than  any  of 
the  people  will  have  for  their 
choice,  who  cast  votes  in  this  con- 
test. This  is  merely  one  of  the 
popular  'stunts'  which  clutter  up 
the  public  mind  and  prevent  it 
doing  needed  serious  thinking 
upon  really  important  subjects." 

The  Lumber  World  Review  has 
missed  the  point  entirely,  our 
question  not  being  what  be  says 
it  is.  The  question  is  as  to  a 
national  tree.  A  campaign  of 
education  as  to  tree  values  to  the 
commercial  life  of  the  country  is 


on  throughout  the  schools  of  the  land.  The 
District  of  Columbia  schools  have  just 
finished  a  three  months'  study  of  the  tree 
values  after  which  thousands  of  votes  were 
cast.  Orators  stood  forth  in  the  schools 
and  sipoke  for  votes  just  as  for  candidates 


THE  GOOD  OF  IT 

Boston  Globe — A  shoemaker  naturally  thinks  there  is 
nothing  like  leather,  but  a  bright  idea  is  a  bright  idea, 
no  matter  who  fathers  it. 

The  President  of  the  American  Forestry  Association 
suggests  that  memorial  trees  be  planted  along  the  high- 
way from  Sagamore  Hill,  Long  Island  to  Chicago,  in 
honor  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  trees  could  be 
planted  by  towns,  associations  and  private  citizens,  and 
might  be  of  whatever  variety  was  best  suited  to  the 
region. 

The  plan  has  a  good  deal  of  merit.  It  would  be  use- 
ful— a  living,  growing  memorial.  It  woul.l  be  an  echo 
of  the  conservation  policies  sponsored  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  of  which  the  country  still  stands  sorely  in 
need.  And — if  such  a  suggestion  carries  any  weight — 
such  a  memorial  would  be  beautiful. 

Whether  it  is  carried  out  for  the  Roosevelt  highway 
or  not,  the  idea  is  worth  remembering  for  humbler 
occasions  and  resources.  The  expense  is  not  great, 
and  the  rewards  are  cumulative.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  a  road  with  a  fine  shade-row  lining 
both  sides  and  one  without  as  there  is  between  a  flat 
lowland  and  a  splendid  mountain  landscape.  The 
shade-row  is  a  mercy  to  man  and  beast,  and  such 
cathedral  naves  of  elm  and  maple  are  the  glory  of  our 
finest  New  England  towns. 

An  old  farmer,  past  his  80th  year,  was  setting  out  a 
long  row  of  maples  by  the  road  which  passed  his 
meadows. 

"What  are  you  doing  that  for?"  asked  a  neighbor. 
"You'll  never  get  any  of  the  good  of  it." 

"That's  not  my  idea,"  replied  the  old  man  quietly. 

There  the  trees  stand  to  this  day,  taller  and  more 
beautiful  each  year  that  passes,  and  the  pride  of  the 
town.  The  enjoyment  of  the  passers-by  is  a  living 
monument  to  the  planter.    That  is  the  good  of  it. 


in  a  political  campaign.  What  boots  it  if 
the  entire  thought  of  the  nation  can  be 
turned  toward  the  value  of  forests  to  our 
commercial  life  at  this  time?  Campaigns 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association  are 
calling  forth  editorial  comment  on  the  beau- 
tiful things  in  life.  The  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  American  has 
just  written  "The  Age"  Old  Oaks," 
which  will  rank  as  a  classic  with 
"Yes,  Virginia,  There  Is  a  Santa 
Claus"  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Sun  years  ago.  The 
Hall  of  Fame  for  Trees  with  a 
history,  and  Roads  of  Remem- 
brance are  having  their  part  in 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  tree  values.  At  least  so  the 
editors  think  and  write.  As  to 
the  way  we  have  "cluttered  up" 
the  editorial  minds  we  again 
quote : 

Rochester  Democrat  Chronicle: 
Latest  of  the  numerous  methods 
employed  by  the  American  Fores- 
try Association  in  its  aggressive 
and  highly  commendable  campaign 
for  forest  conservation  is  a  pro- 
posed vote  on  a  national  tree. 
This  vote  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
adults,  nor  is  it  to  be  limited  to 
school  children,  but  all  are  asked 
to  take  a  part  in  it.  Just  now  the 
particular  attention  of  the  children 
is  invited,  for  the  school  year  is 
opening  and  this  is  a  good  thought 
for  them  to  take  up  in  connection 
with  their  other  studies. 

There  is  a  real  merit  in  this 
movement  for  a  national  tree. 
Even  if  it  did  no  more  than  make 


'WONDER  WHAT  A  DISCARDED  TREE  THINKS  ABOUT,"  ASKS 
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"CLUTTERED  UP"  THE  MINDS  OF  SOME  EDITORS 


a  large  number  of  people  study  trees,  their 
natures  and  range  of  growth  geographical- 
ly, it  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit.  And 
if,  in  addition  to  this,  they  should  learn 
that  the  forests  of  the  country  are  in  dan- 
ger of  rapid  extinction  the  value  of  the 
study  would  be  doubled. 

Study  of  the  subject  will  be  demanded 
of  those  who  enter  this  voting  contest,  for 
they  are  expected  to  give  reasons  in  writ- 
ing for  voting  for  their  particular  trees. 
Naturally  the  selection  of  a  tree  that  will 
appropriately  represent  the  American  spirit 
as  far  as  a  tree  can  will  be  no  small  task. 


Portland  Oregouian:  The  American  For- 
estry Association's  attempt  to  "elect"  a 
national  tree  evokes  thoughts  of  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  task.  Yet  if  it  ful- 
fills no  other  purpose  than  to  inspire  study 
of  the  value  of  trees  and  the  part  they  play 
in  our  natural  economics,  it  may  be  worth 
while.  To  choose  a  tree  that  will  represent 
all  parts  of  America  would  be  a  practically 
impossible  task. 

The  editor  of  the  Oregonian  then  "clut- 
ters up"  the  mind  of  his  readers  with  the 
history  and  value  of  the  Douglas  fir  sug- 
gesting that  tree  be  the  candidate  of  the 
Northwest. 


Philadelphia  Public  Ledger:  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  American  Forestry  Association 
will  get  better  results  out  of  its  very  com- 
mendable effort  to  get  the  country  to  select 
a  national  tree  than  other  associations  got 
in  the  past  in  trying  to  select  a  national 
flower.  If  the  analogies  represented  in  the 
selection  of  state  flowers  be  followed  in  the 
voting  on  a  national  tree,  one  sees  all  kinds 
of  breakers  ahead,  since,  with  a  few  excep- 


tions, wherein  indigenous  and  characteristic 
flowers  have  been  selected  which  have  size, 
color  and  design  as  well  as  popularity, 
many  of  th«  states  have  chosen  flowers  that 
are  absolutely  meaningless  or  childish  in 
the  extreme. 

With  these  untoward  precedents  in  mind, 
the  American  Forestry  Association  will  give 
real  service,  therefore,  if  it  will  advise 
what  not  to  select,  so  as  to  eliminate  a 
foolish  catalogue  of  unmeaning  shrubbery 
and  trees.  There  is,  however,  no  trouble 
about  the  Splendor  and  beauty  of  tree  life 
peculiar  to  and  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  though  by  reason  of  climatic  and 
topographic  necessity  not  all  these  new 
world  species  have  a  universal  range. 
Henoe  it  would  be  out  of  the  question,  per- 
haps, to  accept  the  redwood  or  the  sequoias 
as  our  national  emblem,  though  they  are 
the  most  magnificent  trees  in  the  world 
and  absolutely  our  own.  The  various  mag- 
nolias are  indubitably  American  and  have 
a  large,  though  not  universal,  habitat  over 
here,  and  so  would  naturally  be  ruled  out. 
The  hickory,  also  one  of  our  most  char- 
acteristic trees  and  native  to  the  very  bark 
anl  leaf,  might  well  come  in  for  selection. 
The  common  elm  will  occur  to  many  as  a 
proper  emblem,  although  our  own  elm  be- 
longs to  a  widespread  genera  not  confined 
to  the  New  World.  It  is,  however,  wholly 
different  from  the  English  elm,  and  its 
loose,  pendulous  characteristics,  with  the 
graceful  soar  and  spread  .of  the  limbs  in 
a  fan-like  manner,  combined  with  its  en- 
durance and  its  strength  and  size  in  the 
finest  examples,  are  quite  American  and 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  stockiness  and 
sturdiness  of  the  English  elm  which  is 
sometimes  seen  growing  near  the  American 


elm  in  formal  gardens  and  parks,  yielding 
the  palm  to  its  American  congener  so  far 
as  a  shapely  symmetry  of  outline  goes.  No 
one  who  has  ever  seen  a  characteristic  tulip- 
poplar  in  bloom  in  June  in  all  its  glory  of 
fresh  foliage  can  forget  the  supreme  im- 
pression of  vigor  and  beauty  that  makes 
it  easily  an  appropriate  emblem  of  a  great 
people. 


Clinton  (la.)  Advertiser:  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  appeal  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  in  the  matter  of  a  national  tree 
will  meet  a  ready  and  general  response. 
Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in  the 
matter  and  take  the  time  to  make  an  in- 
telligent decision,  and  then  express  it. 
What  tree,  in  your  opinion,  best  expresses 
the  spirit  of  America,  and  in  what  manner 
does  it  do  this?  Tell  the  American  For- 
estry Association. 


Philadelphia  Press:  To  the  praotical- 
minded,  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion's attempt  to  "elect"  a  national  tree,  as 
a  symbol  of  these  United  States,  may  seem 
like  a  specious  and  insignificant  gesture. 
"What  is  the  use  of  bothering  busy  people 
with  such  questions?"  might  be  the  natural 
query.  But  the  contemplated  drive  for 
votes,  inclusive  of  citizens  of  voting  age 
and  of  school  children,  has  a  point  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Its  achievement 
will  be  fully  worth   the  incidental   trouble. 

If  a  test  of  strict  practicality  were  ap- 
plied to  the  "election,"  no  decorative  trees 
would  win.  Instead,  we  might  get  the  use- 
ful and  wealth-producing  yellow  pine,  which 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  leader  in  lum- 
ber production,  or  the  almost  equally  pro- 
ductive Douglas  fir  of  the  Northwest.    But 


MR.  BRIGGS,  THE  FAMOUS  CARTOONIST  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 
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these  trees,  like  the  rest,  represent  only  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  What  is  wanted  is 
a  concrerte  type  of  American  aboriculture. 
inclusive  of  Maine,  and  Yellowstone  Park, 
as  well  as  California  and  Florida.  Prob- 
ably the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  type  is 
one  of  the  conifers.  At  all  events,  the 
"election"  promises  to  be  interesting  and 
varigated. 


fragrance  and  merry  crackling  of  a  fire  of 
hickory  bark? 

The  hickory !  Let  the  sturdy  aborigine, 
the  shaggy  monarch,  the  "artist"  tree,  the 
tree  of  uniquely  American  qualities,  be 
chosen  as  America's  arboreal  emblem ! 


The  Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland  nominates 
the  hickory  as  the  real  American  tree  and 
then  "clutters  up"  the  minds  of  his  readers 
with  a  double  column  editorial  on  the 
hickory's  virtues  of  which  this  is  a  part: 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  Shall  America 
adopt  a  national  tree?  The  American  For- 
estry Association  says  it  shall,  and  is  con- 
ducting a  plebiscite  to  determine  the  selec- 
tion. Schools,  civic  organizations  and  other 
bodies  interested  in  Americanism  and  in 
conservation  have  been  asked  to  vote, 
and  already  the  balloting  has  become 
spirited. 

The  Plain  Dealer  nominates  the  hickory. 
This  is  a  distinctively  American  genus.  It 
is  indigenous  nowhere  but  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, but  it  is  found  in  almost  everj  section  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  many  species, 
some  with  edible  fruit,  and  some,  other- 
wise equally  desirable,  which  bear  nuts 
unfit  for  human  food.  The  hickory  is 
sturdy,  and  not  ungraceful.  Its  flowers 
are  inconspicuous,  but  the  opening  of  its 
immense  leaf  buds  in  the  spring  presents 
a  mock-floral  display  more  gaudy  and 
colorful  than  even  the  tulips,  or  lirio- 
dendron.  Hkkory  wood  is  noted  for  its 
toughness  and  elasticity.  And  what  wood- 
farer    does    not   cherish    memories   of    the 


A  column  editorial  "clutters  up''  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  with  a  review  and  opinions 
of  other  editors  and  then  concludes : 

Salt  Lake  Tribune:  Whether  or  not  the 
Forestry  Association  succeeds  in  obtaining 
so  decisive  a  vote  in  favor  of  one  or  an- 
other tree  as  to  make  it  the  pronounced 
choice  of  the  American  people,  the  effort 
undoubtedly  possesses  much  of  merit.  This 
merit  lies  not  altogether  in  achieving  the 
aim  of  the  undertaking — the  selection  of  a 
national  tree — t>ift  also  in  its  educational 
value  in  creating  an  interest  in  our  woods 
on  the  part  of  school  children.  This  is 
certainly  worth  taking  into  consideration. 
The  same  may  be  said  for  various  clubs, 
whose  adult  members  probably  have,  for 
the  most  part,  never  learned  much  about 
America's  trees,  and  those  of  them  who 
learned  anything  at  all  about  them  in  their 
youth  have  forgotten  that  little. 


general  is  an  excellent  idea.  The  next  gen- 
eration will  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  conservation  and  development. 
The  tree  that  is  selected  should  be  em- 
blematic of  the  American  nation — strong, 
straight,  staunch,  enduring — and  should 
grow  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  States.  To 
vote  intelligently  will  take  considc-'. 
study  and  thought. 


Denver  Times:  Selecting  a  national  tree 
is  as  difficult  as  choosing  a  national  flower, 
at  which  all  attempts  have  thus  far  failed. 
So  many  noble  trees  grow  in  this  country 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  a  majority  of  voters 
will  settle  on  any  one.  The  interest  that 
the  contest  is  arousing  in  our  forests  and 
the  problems  connected  therewith  will  be 
of  considerable  benefit,  however,  even 
though  no  tree  is  elected.  Encouragement  of 
school  children  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter   and   discuss   trees   and    forestry    in 


Watertown  Standard:  What  is  your 
favorite  tree?  The  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation is  taking  a  vote  to  find  which 
variety  is  most  popular  and  to  call  that  the 
national  tree.  So  far  returns  are  incom- 
plete and  the  voting  remains  open  to  any- 
one interested  enough  to  write  his  choice 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  mail  it  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Late  reports  show  that  the  walnut  is 
leading  in  the  vote  up  to  date.  This  may 
be  like  some  straw  votes  in  political  cam 
paigns,  but  it  evidently  does  show  a  strong- 
er trend  in  the  direction  of  that  tree  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Possibly  one 
reason  for  this  is  the  wide  advertisement 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  walnut  came  close 
to  the  danger  line  of  extinction  during  the 
war.  '  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was 
urgent  demand  for  walnut  timber  for  mili- 
tary use,  and  as  a  result  information  was 
spread  showing  how  little  was  left  when 
the  hunt  began.  What  must  have  happened 
to  the  small  stock  when  the  ruthless  de- 
mands of  war  had  been  satisfied  may  be 
imagined  with  ease.  For  this  reason  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  center  interest 
on  this  valuable  tree  during  the  vote,  even 
if  in  the  end  the  choice  should  be  some 
other  variety. 


Financial  Statement  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  for  1 920 


EXPENSES 

Publication  of  Magazine $  31,344.87 

Membership   Solicitation 23,834.15 

Editorial   and   Business   Office   Expenses, 

Salaries,  Supplies,  etc 33,573.39 

Educational  and  Scientific  Publicity 8,539.86 

Meetings  and  Legislative  Activities 1,325.11 

Equipment,  etc 1,687.50 


$100,304.88 


INCOME 

Membership  and  Circulation $  55,490.44 

Advertising  : 11,076.23 

Books  and  Premiums 438.90 

Donations   for  Educational  and  Scientific 

Work    19,689.09 

Bequests 5,613.51 

Interest 1,512.21 

Sale  of  Equipment 275.00 

$  94,095.38 

Excess  of  Expenses  over  Income $  6,209.50 


$100,304.88 


CANADIAN  DEPARTMENT 
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another  Province.     This  also  is  not  so  as 
at  present  the  stumpage  dues  in  the  differ- 
ent  Provinces    are   different   but    this   does 
not   seem   to   affect   trade.     The   objection 
that  too  much  young  growth  would  be  kill- 
ed is  not  true,  as  for  three  years  one  com- 
pany has   been   burning   all  brush   in   thin- 
ning and  clear   cutting  operations   and   the 
amount    of    young    stuff   killed    is    entirely 
negligible.      The    method    employed    is    to 
start  a  small  fire  and  then  have  a  man  with 
each     two     cutting    gangs     who     take     the 
branches  and   tops  as  fast  as  they  are  cut 
and  lays  them  on  the  fire.    The  area  cover- 
ed by  the  fires  is  usually  about  eight   feet 
in  diameter  and  here  the  burn  is  down  to 
the  mineral  soil  and  after  two  years  these 
burnt    spots    are   covered    with    tree    seed- 
lings.    The  damage  done  to  young  growth 
is    far   less   by   burning    the   slash    in   piles 
than  when  it  is  left  to  rot  on  the  ground. 
The    annual    week    of    meetings    of    the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  was 
held  in  Montreal  at  the  Windsor  and  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotels.    On  the  18th  the  Canadian 
Society   of    Forest    Engineers    held    an   all 
day  meeting;  on  the  19th  the  Quebec  Pro- 
tective   Association    and    the    Woodlands 
Section  held  a  joint  meeting;  on  the  20th 
the    Canadian    Forestry    Association    held 
an    all   day   meeting  and    on    the   21st   the 
joint   meeting   of    the   various    sections    of 
the  Canadian   Pulp  and   Paper  Association 
was   held,  with   the  annual  banquet  in   the 
evening.     This  was  a  week  of  thoroughly 
practical  and  very  interesting  meetings,  and 
the  fact  that  George  Chahoon,  Jr.,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation   insured    a    very    interesting    and 
enjoyable    banquet.      The    program    of    the 
Canadian  Society  of  Forest  Engineers  was 
a  most  interesting  one. 


"Before 

You  Leave 

A  Camp  Fire 

Be  Sure  It's  Out." 

FORESTRY  SEEDS 

Send  for  my  catalogue  containing 
full   list   of   varieties   and   prices 

THOMAS   J.    LANE 

Seedsman 

DRESHER      -      .      .      PENNSYLVANIA 


Nursery  Stock  for  Forest  Planting 
TREE  SEEDS 

SEEDLINGS  Wrllt  fo,  pHm  on      TMKSf»UKT$ 

hrfr  quantities 

THE  NORTHEASTERN  FORESTRY  CO. 
CHESHIRE,    CONN. 
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PREER'S 

1921 

QARPEN  0 

CHOWS  in  colers  and  by  many  photo- 
engravings, the  true  form  of  the  Vege- 
tables and  Flowers  offered  and  also 
gives  expert  cultural  instructions  which 
will  assure  you  success  in  your  garden 
this   year.  * 

It  is  the  best  Garden  Book  we  have 
ever  published  and  offers  the  choicest 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Lawn 
Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Plants  of 
all  kinds,  including  the  newest  Roses, 
Dahlias  Hardy  Perennials,  etc.,  be- 
sides all  the  old   standards. 

A  copy  mailed  free  on  application  if 
¥oDAv"Wn  Publication.      WRITE 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,   -   Pa. 
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TREE   AND   SHRUB   SEEDS 

Domestic  and  Imported 

"QUALITY  FIRST" 

Price  List  on  Request 

Special   Quantity   Prices 

OTTO  KATZENSTEIN  &  CO. 

Tree   Seedsmen 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Established   1897 


TREES  FOR  FOREST  PLANTING 

PINE    :-:    SPRUCE 

CONTFEIS   ONLY 

Write  us  for  price  lift 

KEENE    FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION, 

EEENE,  N.   H. 


INTENSIVE  specialization  for  over 
130  years,  in  the  production  of  high 
quality  evergreens,  has  gained  for 
us  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading 
evergreen  cultivators  of  America. 
Our  800-acre  nurseries  contain  every 
variety  of  proven  merit,  and  our  serv- 
ice department's  experts  suggest  for 
planting  at  this  time  of  the  year: 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE 

( Tall  Grooving) 

2  to  2'/2  feet  $2.50  each 

3  to  4      feet  4  50  each 

DOUGLAS  SPRUCE 
(Tall    Growing) 
A  2  to  3  feet  $2.00  each 

tK^  3  to  4  feet  3  25  each 

t^&         SCOTCH    AND    AUSTRIAN 
■  B  PINES 

|^B     Hf  (Tall   Growing) 

fl      ■       2  to  3  feet  $2.25  each 

.■       Mf        3  to  4  feet  3.00  each 

!■       ■  MUGHO  PINE 

S|       ^M  (Dwarf  Growing) 

12  to  18  inches  $2.25  each 

Wf  JAPAN  CEDARS 

^1      ^m  (Green  and  Golden) 

^M    ^E  (Semi-Dwarf  Growing) 

^^^^         \lA  to  2  feet  $2.00  each 

^^L^         2      to  3  feet  3.00  each 

C7  PFITZERS  JUNIPER 

^^V  (Dwarf  Growing) 

^»  \yi  to  2      feet  $2.00  each 

2      to  2</2  feet  2.75  each 

Uur  catalog,  which  we  would  gladly  mail 
upon  request,  contains  an  infinitely  greater 
variety  of  evergreens,  also  an  extensive 
listing  of  shrubs,  trees  and  perennials  of 
almost  endless  selection. 

"Successful  for  over  a  century" 

AMERICAN  NURSERIES 

SINGER  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


LEWIS  &  VALENTINE  CO., 

Largest    organization    for    landscape    work 

47  West  34th  Street,  New  York 

Rye,  N.   Y.;   Roslyn,  L.   I.;  Charlotte,   N.  C; 

Ardmore,  Pa.;  Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Detroit,  Mich.; 

Havana,   Cuba. 


How  Hicks  Can   Help 
In  Your  Garden  Plans 


1 


1 


introductions^war,  Evergreen.,'  cover  *^^^™\^  Rowcring   ^; 

TrYe°,Uf«ar  ,a  ne7  P,ace,  wjth?ut  Plantings,  Hicks  Nurseries  have  Time-Saving 
JF   THE    highway   is    noisy   and   dusty,   a   wall    of   green   will    eive    orivacv 


waiting. 


"Home  Landscapes" 
HICKS     NURSERIES 

Box  F  Weatbury,  L.  L,  New  York 
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ALL  TOGETHER  NOW 

This  advertising  is  paid  for  by  the  firms  below  to  show  their  interest  in  and  to  help  promote  the  passage 


EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAGE  IS  ASKED  TO  WRITE  TO  THE  CONGRESSMEN  FROM  HIS  DISTRICT 
AND  THE  SENATORS  FROM  HIS  STATE  AND  URGE  THEIR  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  FORESTRY  BILL— 
H    R    15  327 

THE  BILL  MUST  PASS  BECAUSE  IT  WILL  PROVIDE  PROTECTION  OF  FORESTS  FROM  FIRE,  FOR 
REFORESTING  OF  VAST  AREAS  OF  CUTOVER  LANDS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WASTE  LANDS  SUIT- 
ABLE  ONLY   FOR   THE   GROWING   OF   TREES,  AND 

BECAUSE  THESE  AND  THE  OTHER  MEASURES  IT  PROPOSES  WILL  RESULT  IN  SUFFICIENT  FOR- 
ESTS TO  PROVIDE  OUR  NATION  WITH  AMPLE 
LUMBER,  PULPWOOD  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS 
OF  THE   FORESTS. 

WRITE  CONGRESSMEN  AND  SENATORS  AT 
ONCE. 


VIRGIN-  FORESTS  SUCH  AS  THIS  AT  ONE  TIME 
COVERED  MORE  THAN  THREE-QUARTERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  THIS  NATURAL  WEALTH  HAD 
MUCH  TO  DO  WITH  THE  COMMERCIAL  PROS- 
PERITY  WE   NOW   ENJOY. 


J.  H.  BURTON  &  COMPANY 
Lumber  New  York   City 

WISTAR,  UNDERHILL  &  NIXON 
Hardwoods  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IN  1919  THERE  WERE  OVER  27,999  FOREST  FIRES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS 
OF  ACRES  WERE  BURNED  OVER  AND  MILLIONS 
OF   DOLLARS    IN    VALUABLE   TIMBER   DESTROYED. 
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FOR  THE  FORESTRY  BILL 

of  Bill  H.  R.  15327   for  a  National  Forest  policy  which  will  provide  forest  products  for  our  future  needs 


THE  FORESTRY  BILL  IS  APPROVED  AND  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  LUMBER  MANUFAC- 
TURERS' ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  LUMBER  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN  PAPER 
AND  PULP  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WOOD  USING  INDUSTRIES,  WESTERN  FORESTRY  AND  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION,  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOREST  SERVICE  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION,  AND  OTHER  FORESTRY  AND  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATIONS,  WOMEN'S 
CLUBS  AND  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN   LUMBER  COMPANY 
Bogalusa,   Louisiana 

HALLOWELL  &  SOUDER 
North   Carolina  Pine  Philadelphia 

NATIONAL  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 
Washington,  D.  C. 

VIRGINIA  PAPER  COMPANY 
Richmond    Washington    Atlanta    Jacksonville 


J.  RANDALL  WILLIAMS  &  COMPANY 
Lumber  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MONUMENTAL  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Printers  and  Publishers  Baltimore,  Md. 

COLUMBIA  PRINTING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Printers  and  Publishers  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  DUPLICATOR  COMPANY 
Willard   Fracker,  Pres.  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
1510  Seventh  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


CUT-OVER  LANDS  SUCH  AS  THESE  SHOULD  BE  PRO- 
TECTED FROM  FIRE  AND  REFORESTED.  UNDER 
THE  PROPER  METHODS  OF  FORESTRY  THERE  WILL 
BE  A  CONTINUOUS  SOURCE  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
AT  VERY  LOW  COST. 


SECOND  GROWTH  STANDS  OF  TIMBER  SUCH  AS 
THIS  ARE  POSSIBLE  ON  MILLIONS  OF  NOW  IDLE 
ACRES.  A  SANE  FOREST  POLICY  AS  ADVOCATED 
BY  THE  SXELL  BILL  WILL  INSURE  US  A  CON- 
TINUED SUPPLY  OF  THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
NOW  RAPIDLY   DECREASING. 


ISO 
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WOODCHUCKS   AND   PORCUPINES 


(Continued  from  page  154) 
anything  that  comes  their  way;  so,  of  all 
the  animals  of  the  forest,  they  run  the 
least  risk  of  dying  from  starvation;  in 
fact,  a  good,  healthy  porcupine  probably 
never  knows  what  hunger  means. 

Young  porcupines  are  not  any  hand- 
somer than  their  parents;  and  all  round, 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  affection  among 
them.  When  an  old  one  goes  to  sleep  in 
its  nest— be  it  in  a  hollow  tree  or  log — It 
has  a  way  of  effectively  closing  the  entrance 
by  literally  backing  up  against  it.  The 
quills  on  that  part  of  its  body  being  the 
largest  and  strongest,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  molested  by  anything  living  while  in 
that  position.  Nothwithstanding  their  gen- 
eral clumsiness,  they  are  excellent  climbers, 
and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  how  rapidly 
a  porcupine  can  get  up  into  a  rough-barked 
tree,  in  a  minute  or  so  he  will  reach  a 
height  of  some  seventy-five  or  eighty  feet 
from  the  ground. 

The  most  marked  peculiarity  of  the  por- 
cupine are  the  quills,  which  are  simply 
thickened  hairs — gradations  between  or- 
dinary hairs  and  the  thickest  and  longest 
spines  exist  to  prove  this  assertion.  Occa- 
sionally the  spines  end  in  a  peculiar,  cup- 
shaped  extremity.  The  armature  of  spines  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  animal,  though 
its  use  is  entirely  for  defensive  purposes. 
As  a  usual  thing,  the  western  porcupine 
does  not  attain  a  large  size.  West  of  the 
great  Rocky  Mountains  these  animals  are 
met  with  in  great  numbers  in  certain  re- 
gions, and  in  some  localities  in  Wyoming 
the  porcupine  is  very  numerous.  A  gen- 
tleman who  lived  one  summer  in  that  State 
said :  "I  saw,  in  a  week's  time  in  Wyoming, 
more  porcupines  than  I  ever  saw  before  in 
all  my  life.  During  the  month  of  July  a 
party  of  eight  or  ten  men  went  out  camp- 
ing; I  was  along,  and  our  camp  was  not 
far  from  a  chain  of  high,  wooded  hills. 
The  sides  and  summits  were  densely  clad 
with  pine,  and  there  was  very  little  under- 
brush ;  the  trees  were  all  of  large  size.  The 
entire  woods  along  the  base  of  these  hills 
fairly  swarmed  with  porcupines;  they 
seemed  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  bark  of 
the  pines — not  the  rough,  exterior  portions, 
but  the  soft,  juicy  parts  next  to  the  wood. 
We  found  the  trunks  of  the  smaller  trees 
and  also  the  limbs  stripped  clean;  all  the 
bark  had  been  peeled  off  and  devoured*  by 
these  animals.  In  traversing  the  woods  we 
saw  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  the  crea- 
tures, and  in  most  cases  we  found  them 
busily  engaged  in  stripping  off  the  pine 
bark;  they  were  not  wild,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  get  out  of  our  sight,  nor  did 
they  offer  to  molest  us.  As  there  was  an 
army  of  them,  they  could  have  made  it  in- 
teresting for  us.  We  had  several  dogs 
along  which  at  first  imagined  that  they  had 
a  picnic,  and  made  a  general  attack  on  the 
unoffending  porcupines;  the  latter  did  not 
put   up   much   of   a    fight   with    teeth   and 


claws,  but  let  their  coat-of-mail  do  the 
work.  The  poor  dogs  quickly  found  out 
their  mistake,  and  dropped  the  fight  in  a 
moment,  their  mouths  being  stuck  full  of 
quills,  the  points  of  which  were  as  sharp 
as  cambric  needles,  which  we  had  a  tedious 
job  in  picking  out.  For  several  days  the 
dogs  could  not  eat  on  account  of  their 
mouths  being  sore.  Some  of  the  men  shot 
several  of  the  porcupines,  and  those  which 
were  wounded  uttered  piteous,  plaintive 
cries  and  moans,  almost  human  in  tone. 
The  men  desisted  at  once  from  the  cruel 
sport.  The  porcupine  9eems  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar taste;  if  not  disturbed  it  will  destroy 
harness   and  saddles.     One  porcupine  can 

Stone  and  Cram  seem  to  believe  that  the 
sight  of  the  American  porcupine  is  greatly 
lacking  in  power;   they  say,   in  regard  to 
the  Canada  species  :  "He  lacks  beauty  either 
of  form,  motion,  or  color,  as  well  as  soft- 
ness of  fur;  his  eyes  are  little  and   dull, 
with   never  a   glimmer   of  thought  behind 
them,  serving  little  better  purpose  than  to 
direct  him  from  one  tree  to  another,  and 
to  distinguish  between  daytime  and  night.", 
This   sounds  almost  like   a   description  of;' 
the  eyes  of  some  of  the  lower  semi-sight-" 
less  invertebrates. 

The  powerful  incisor  teeth  of  the  Ameri- 
can porcupine  are  fashioned  after  the  plans 
of  other  rodents  of  the  kind.  If  an  acci- 
dent happens  to  one  or  more  of  them,  the 
sound  teeth  grow  on  till  they  may  cause  the 
death  of  the  sufferer.  They  are  bright 
yellow  on  their  anterior  surfaces,  and  be- 
come very  conspicuous  when  the  animal 
grins  in  anger.  Before  making  an  attack, 
the  animal  has  a  way  of  chattering  with 
them,  as  though  hoping  to  intimidate  its 
enemy  or  assailant.  On  the  whole,  Ameri- 
can porcupines  are  curious  creatures,  and 
we  have  by  no  means  learned  all  there  is 
to  be  known  about  them, 
masticate  all  the  leather  on  an  ordinary 
saddle  in  a  single  night." 

When  stripped  of  its  long  quills,  tlie 
animal  is  quite  small,  though  sometimes 
porcupines  are  found  which  are  very  large 
for  the  average  size  of  the  species. 


BEETLES  AND  PAPER  SHORTAGE 

A  GRAY-GREEN  beetle  has  something 
to  do  with  the  present  shortage  of 
paper.  The  beetle  is  the  adult  form  of  the 
aspen  borer,  a  grub  which  often  destroys 
whole  plantations  of  the  trees  that  are  so 
essential  to  the  pulp  industry.  The  beetle 
gnaws  a  slot  in  the  bark  and  deposits  one 
or  two  eggs  therein.  From  these  eggs  come 
the  trouble-making  grubs  that  gnaw  into 
the  heart  and  sapwood  and  so  riddle  the 
tree  that  the  first  strong  wind  snaps  the 
weakened  timber.  Poplar  and  aspen — 
both  very  fast  growing  trees,  and  for  this 
reason  very  valuable  to  manufacturers — are 
the  objects  of  the  borer's  attacks.  The  im- 
ported Lombardy  poplar  and  the  commer- 
cial cottonwood  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
are  very  seldom  injured,  but  all  other 
native  varieties  are  damaged  by  the  grub. 


In  some  areas  where  poplar  and  aspen  pre- 
dominate, the  standing  dead,  fallen,  and 
dying  trees  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
stand. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  experts 
find  that  the  insect  can  be  controlled,  if 
not  entirely  eliminated  by  destroying  the 
insect  by  cutting  the  brood  trees,  and  a 
man  with  an  ax  can  cut  and  pile  50  such 
trees  in  a  day,  or  by  another  method,  not 
practical  in  the  forest,  but  applicable  to 
shade  trees,  the  application  of  creosote  or 
carbolineum  to  the  egg  scars.  This  should 
be  done  in  October  after  the  adults  have 
deposited  their  eggs. 


ALASKA  DISTRICT 

"DECAUSE  of  its  increasing  importance 
as  a  source  of  paper  pulp  material,  as 
well  as  in  order  to  secure  quicker  adminis- 
trative results,  Alaska  has  been  designed 
by  Secretary  Meredith,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  new  National  Forest 
District.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Flory,  who  has 
been  Superintendent  of  the  Alaska  National 
Forests  for  the  past  two  years,  has  received 
appointment  as  the  first  District  Forester 
to  the  Alaska  District,  as  it  is  now  known. 
Mr.  Flory  will  retain  Ketchekan  as  his 
headquarters  until  July  next,  when  he  will 
move  to  the  permanent  headquarters  at 
Juneau. 

According  to  the  Forest  Service  there 
are  two  National  Forests  in  Alaska,  the 
Tongass,  in  the  southeastern  part,  and  the 
Chugach,  in  the  Prince  William  Sound 
country.  These  two  forests  have  hereto- 
fore been  included  within  the  North  Pacific 
District,  but  now,  under  District  Forest 
Flory's  direction,  matters  which  formerly 
were  referred  to  the  Forest  Service  office 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  will  be  handled  with- 
in Alaska  itself.  The  establishment  of 
this  new  District  is  in  accordance  with  rec- 
ommendations made  to  Secretary  Meredith 
by  Colonel  W.  B.  Greeley,  Chief  Forester 
of  the  Forest  Service,  who  became  con- 
vinced last  summer  that  efficient  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  the  proper  development 
of  Alaska's  forest  resources  required  the 
establishment  of  such  a  district  with  its 
accompanying  local  administration. 


REFORESTATION  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

A  SINGLE  application  for  240,000  seed- 
ling  trees  has  been  received  by  W.  R. 
Ludwig,  District  Forester  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  a  campaign  to  have  a  half  million  young 
forest  trees  planted  in  his  district  this 
spring.  This  is  more  than  the  total  num- 
ber of  seedlings  applied  for  last  spring. 
Forester  Ludwig  also  reported  that  the  en- 
rollment of  Boy  Scouts  as  Forest  Guides  is 
going  forward  rapidly  in  his  territory.  A 
fire  patrol  of  boys  mounted  on  bicycles 
for  prompt  response  to  fires  is  another  form 
of  boys'  organization  which  is  proving  suc- 
cessful. 
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Saving  Our  Forests 


The  nation-wide  movement  to  conserve  the  forest  wealth  of  the 
country,  which  is  concretely  expressed  in  the  Snell  Bill,  recently 
introduced  in  the  House,  was  inaugurated  by  the  paper  and  pulp 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

United  in  its  support  are  more  of  the  forest  engineers,  lumber- 
men, users  of  forest  products  and  timberland  owners  than  have  ever 
before  reached  an  agreement  on  a  similar  policy. 

It  is  backed  by  the  press  of  the  country  and  the  support  of  the 
public  is  looked  upon  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  concerted  and  vigorous  movement  to 
stay  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  and,  by  natural  or  artificial 
reforestation,  to  restore  the  ideal  balance  between  annual  growth 
and  annual  cut,  had  its  inception  in  the  industry  least  responsible 
for  the  disappearance  of  our  woodlands. 

Of  the  ninety-one  billion  feet  of  timber  annually  cut  in  the  United 
States,  the  entire  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  nation  can  be 
charged  with  only  three  per  cent,  and,  included  in  that  small  pro- 
portion, the  newsprint  paper  industry  is  responsible  for  a  scant 
one  per  cent. 

Six  times  as  much  wood  is  consumed  in  making  boxes  and  pack- 
ing cases  each  year  as  is  used  in  all  the  newsprint  paper  manu- 
factured in  the  country. 


International  Paper  Company 

30  Broad  Street  -  New  York  City 
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THE  FORMAL  DIGNITY  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COLOR  OF  THE 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 


makes   it   one   of   the  most   desirable 
evergreens  for  general  planting.     It 
can  stand  any  exposure  and  is  one 
of   the   few   evergreens   that   does 
well  at  the  sea  shore.    This  tree 
is  becoming  very  popular  when 
planted    among    other    ever- 
greens    where     its     striking 
color  forms  a  pleasing  con- 
trast. 


Col.  Blue  Spruce 
Hemlocks 
Austrian  Pine 
Arborvitae 


6  to  19  ft. 
10  to  16  ft. 
10  to  21  ft. 

6  to  11  ft. 


Send  for  our  cata- 
logue which  contains 
considerable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  Plant- 
ing The  Right  Tree  in 
'  The  Right  Place.  We 
would  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish you  with  any  in- 
foimation  at  our  com- 
mand concerning  silvi- 
culture. 


NURSERY 

New  York  City  Office,  103  Park  Avenue 

Telephone:  VANDERBILT  1691 

Amawalk,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York 

Telephone:  YORKTOWN  US 


TREE    SEEDS 

Large  collection  of  Evergreen,  Tree,  Shrub 
and  Hardy  Perennial  Seeds  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

CONYERS  B.  FLEU,  Jr. 

6S2I  34-32  Ross  Street 

GERMANTOWN        -        PHILADELPHIA 


Orchids 


We  are  specialists  in 
Orchids;  we  collect,  im- 
port, grow,  tell  and  export  this  class  of  plants 
exclusively 

Our  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  of 
Orchids  may  be  had  on  application.  Also  spe- 
cial list  of  freshly  imported  unestablished 
Orchids 

LAGER  &  HURRELL 

Orchid  Growers  and   Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

We  are  equipped  to  grow  EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS  in  million  lots  on  contract,  for 
REFORESTING  PROJECTS.  All  standard 
varieties  grown  by  experts.  We  save  you 
money.     Write  for  information. 

THE   D.    HILL   NURSERY   CO.,   INC. 

Evergreen   Specialists — Largest 

Growers    in    America. 

Box  501 Dundee,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


Selected  beautiful  species  of  small  and 
large  Evergreens,  Deciduous  trees,  Fruit 
trees.  Shrubs  and  all  other  Nursery  stock 
at   money-saving  prices. 

Brighten  your  home  with  Beautiful 
Dwarf  Evergreens. 

Send  for  prices. 

HASELBARTH   TREE   CO., 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


PLANT    JAPANESE    WALNUT 
THE  Japanese  walnut  offers  possibilities 

for  landowners  who  are  seeking  to 
plant  nut  trees  for  shade  or  other  purposes, 
say  specialists  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  is  nearly  as  hardy 
as  the  black  walnut  and  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  Northern  and  Eastern  States, 
where  it  is  especially  appropriate  for  farm 
and  door-yard  planting.  For  the  present, 
seedling  trees  will  have  to  be  relied  upon 
almost  entirely,  as  very  few  budded  or 
grafted  trees  are  available. 

This  nut  has  been  confused  with  the 
Persian  or  so-called  English  walnut,  al- 
though the  two  are  quite  unlike.  The  Jap- 
anese is  a  dwarfish  species,  with  dull  green 
rough  leaflets,  often  as  many  as  15  or  17  to 
the  leaf,  and  bears  nuts  in  racemes  of  a 
dozen  or  more. 

The  shells  are  thinner  than  those  of  the 
black  walnut,  but  thicker  than  those  of  the 
Persian  walnuts.  The  flavor  of  the  kernels 
is  much  like  that  of  the  American  butternut. 


INSECTS    ATTACK    WESTERN    PINE 

OF  the  10,700,000  feet  of  yellow  pine  in 
private  ownership  in  Klamath  and  Lake 
Counties,  Oregon,  fully  8  per  cent  has  been 
killed  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  or 
is  now  infested  by  beetles,  says  the  Forest 
Entomologist  of  the  Oregon  Experiment 
Station.  The  average  annual  loss  has  been 
about  150  million  board  feet,  worth  at  least 
$250,000,  or  300  times  as  much  as  the  aver- 
age annual  fire  loss  in  the  two  counties. 

The  principal  enemy  in  the  western  pine 
forests  is  the  western  pine  dark  brown 
beetle  which  bores  through  the  bark  of  the 
tree  and  excavates  long,  winding  galleries 
in  the  soft  formative  tissue  next  to  the 
bark.  The  effect  of  these  hundreds  of  in- 
sect galleries  is  to  girdle  the  tree,  thus 
cutting  off  its  supply  of  food  and  water, 
and  causing  death.  When  the  beetles  be- 
come abundant  and  kill  large  numbers  of 
trees,  the  infestation  is  known  as  an  epi- 
demic. These  epidemic  infestations  usu- 
ally run  in  cycles  of  from  four  to  six  years. 
The  amount  of  timber  killed  on  a  given 
area  while  the  insects  are  passing  through 
this  cycle  may  be  as  low  as  6  per  cent  or 
as  high  as  80  per  cent 


PLANT  CHESTNUT  TREES 
TT/IFTEEN  years  ago  an  Illinois  farmer 
selected  a  piece  of  steep  hillside  land, 
unsuitable  for  regular  cultivation,  and  set 
out  a  grove  of  young  chestnut  trees.  The 
trees  are  now  giving  him  as  good  an  in- 
come as  some  farming  land,  and  practically 
without  attention.  Chestnut  blight,  which 
has  destroyed  most  of  the  native  chestnut 
trees  in  the  East,  has  not  yet  done  material 
damage  to  chestnut  land  plantings  west  of 
the  natural  distribution  of  the  American 
chestnut.  Blight  resistant  varieties  are 
now  being  developed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  associa- 
tions of  nut  growers. 
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UTILIZATION    OF    BLACK    WALNUT 

"DLACK  walnut,  which  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  displaced 
by  oak  as  a  favorite  cabinet  wood,  has  re- 
turned to  popularity.  This  beautiful  wood, 
with  its  wonderful  figured  effects,  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  dignified  designs 
used  in  the  lighter  and  more  attractive 
finishes  now  in  common  use. 

Besides  its  appearance,  black  walnut  has 
other  qualities  which  make  it  particularly 
good  for  furniture  manufacture,  according 
to  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  These  qualities 
are  set  forth  in  Bulletin  909,  by  Warren  D. 
Brush,  which  deals  with  the  utilization  of 
black  walnut,  its  properties,  supply,  de- 
mand, methods  of  marketing,  adaptability 
for  the  making  of  veneer,  and  other  uses. 

The  wood  is  described  as  heavy,  hard, 
strong  and  stiff.  Good  "shock-absorbing 
ability"  is  specified  as  one  of  its  valuable 
qualities  for  such  purposes  as  furniture. 

In  1918,  about  100,000,000  board  feet  of 
black  walnut  was  turned  out  by  the  saw- 
mills. During  the  war,  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  black  walnut  was  created  by 
requirements  for  gun  stocks  and  airplane 
material. 

As  a  result  of  this  stimulus  to  produc- 
tion, large  stocks  were  left  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  so,  temporarily,  the 
market  for  black  walnut  has  been  some- 
what depressed  by  the  accumulated  supply. 

Black  walnut  trees  grow  naturally  over 
a  large  area,  extending  from  southwestern 
New  England  to  central  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  Some  regions 
in  this  area  are  unfavorable  for  its  growth, 
for  black  walnut  thrives  best  on  soil  that 
is  rich,  moist,  and  deep,  but  not  wet. 


SAVE  THE   REDWOODS 

THE  scenic  beauty  of  the  California 
State  Highway  through  the  redwood 
region  of  Humbolt  County  is  in  immediate 
danger  of  destruction,  according  to  the 
report  just  issued  by  the  Save  the  Red- 
i  is  League.  Unless  action  is  taken  by 
the  State  to  save  these  redwoods  along 
the  Highway,  league  officials  declare  that 
before  another  year  has  passed  the  lumber- 
ing operations  now  contemplated  will  re- 
sult in  the  almost  complete  devastation  of 
one  of  the  great  scenic  highways  of  the 
world.  Support  is  given  by  the  League  to 
the  bill  now  before  the  California  State 
Legislature  to  protect  these  trees. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Save  the  Red- 
woods League,  now  being  sent  to  members, 
outlines  the  comprehensive  program  fol- 
lowed in  1920  to  save  representative  areas 
of  sequoia  sempervirens,  or  redwood,  the 
giant  trees  of  the  Northern  California 
coast   which    are    rapidly    being    destroyed. 


APRIL  25th  IS  ENGLISH  WALNUT  DAY 

Plant  some  English  Walnut  Trees 

this  Spring— Order  now. 

Here  in  the  north,  thousands  of  English  Walnut  trees  are  thriving  and  bearing 
delicious  nuts — you  are  safe  in  planting  our  hardy  northern  grown  trees  in  locali- 
ties where  the  winter  temperatures  are  not  too  severe  for  peach  trees — in  almost 
every  locality,  north,  east,  south  or  west,  you  will  find  bearing  English  Walnut 
trees — wherever  peach  trees  will  grow,  our  hardy  English  Walnut  trees  will  succeed. 

We  offer  small  trees  as  low  as  $1.00  each,  but  send  for  our  beautiful  catalog, 
which  describes  the  different  varieties,  the  different  sizes  with  prices,  also  a 
multitude  of  other  hardy  nut  trees,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  shrubs, 
evergreens,  hedge  plants,  etc.,  for  while  we  have  the  largest  assortment,  and  the 
largest  stock  of  northern  grown  nut  trees  in  America,  we  are  also  growers  and 
have  been  for  more  than  half  a  century,  of  a  general  line  of  hardy  dependable 
nursery  stock. 

If  you  intend  to  plant  an  orchard — If  you  intend  to  beautify  your  grounds — ' 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  you,  intend  to  plant,  start  with  "Glenwood 
Grown"  trees.     Send  for  that  catalog  today — it's  our  only  salesman. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery, 
Established  1866,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  MEMORIAL  TREES 


BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 


TREES     -     PLANTS 


PLANTING 


BOX  E,  LEXINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


AEWDHLERT 


fJ/uzGARDEN 


NURSERIES 

rarverth7a. 


RARE 

ORIENTAL 

FLOWERING 

TREES 


Catalogue 
in  color 


6reatNovelties20cts. 


|  AUTUMNGLORY.Anew 
irdy  plant.     The  moEt 
showy  Autumn  blcomer. 
surpassing  all  others.    It 
is  the   latest  to   bloom, 
showing    its   full    glory 
after  frost  has  killed  all 
tender  flowers.  Greatest 
novelty  in  twenty  years. 
Succeeds       every*  here, 
reaching  perfection  the 
first   se.-  son  from   seed, 
and   continues  blooming 
for  years.  2'cts.rerpkt. 
I  Wltheach  order  we  send 
I  onetrlal  packet  each  efi 
PINK  WOOLFLOWERS, 
new  — nothing  can   sur- 
plus the  mass  of  pink  flowo-s  which  it  sh^ws  all  senson. 
DAHLIA  LORD  OOFF,  Uiac  pink,  in  great  profusion. 
Ill  <oms  in  3  to  4  months. 
J  IRAN  IRIS,  new  hybrids  of  all  colors.    Magnificent. 
DIENER  TOMATO,  grows  to  weigh  3  lbs.     Ad  fmooth 
and  beautiful  as  an  apple.   Most  startling  new  vegetable. 
And  our  Big  Catalog,  all  for  20  eta. 
Bio  Catalog,  fre*.  All  flower  and  vegetable  Feed",  bulbs, 
itnis   and  new  berries.    We  grow  the   finest  G  i.d.    Ii. 
Jahlias,    Cannes,    Irises.    Peonies,    Perennials,    Shrubs. 
Vines,  etc.   All  prize  strains — many  sterling  roveltics. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CH1LDS,  Inc.      Floral  Park,  NY 
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BOOKS  ON   FORESTRY 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  will  publish  etch  month,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  Wish  book!  on  forestry, 
>  Hat  of  titles.  »othon  and  prices  •'  »»«"  book*.  Thoio  may  b«  ordered  throat*  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  Washington,  D.   C.     Prices  ere  by  mall  or  express  prepaid. 

FOREST     VALUATION— Filibert     Roth JJ.5J 

FOREST   REOCLATION-FlUbert   Roth   f.** 

PRACTICAL  TREE    REPAIR— By  Elbert  Peets 2.35 

LUMBER    MANUFACTURING    ACCOUNTS-By    Arthur   F.   Jone» 2.1* 

FOREST  VALUATION-By  H.  H.  Chapman 3.1* 

CHEMISTRY  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  MAKING— By  Edwin  Sutermeister 6.1* 

CHINESE    FOREST    TREES   AND    TIMBER    SUPPLY-By    Norman    Shaw......... 2.5* 

TREES,    SHRUBS,    VUIES    AND    HERBACEOUS    PERENNIALS-By    John    Xirkegaard 2.50 

TREES   AND   SHRUBS— By   Charlei  Sprague  Sargent— Vole.    I   and   11,  4    Parts  to  a   Volume— 

pcr    p^                 5.M 

THE    TRAINING  OF   A  FORESTER-Glfford   Plnchot   J  35 

LUMBER    AND    ITS    USES— R.    S.    Kellogg ••••••■• f.15 

FORESTS,  WOODS  AND  TREES  IN  RELATION  TO   HYGIENE— By  Augustine  Henry 5.25 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREST  LAW  IN  AMERICA— By  J.  P.  Kinney 2.60 

STUDIES   IN    FRENCH    FORESTRY— By   Theodore   S.    Woolsey 610 

FOREST  PHYSIOGRAPHY— By  Isaiah  Bowman 5.10 

KEY    TO   THE   TREES— Collins  and   Preston }•>■ 

THE    FARM    WOODLOT— E.  G.   Cheyney  and  J.  P.   Wentling. •  »•« 

IDENTIFICATION    OF    THE    ECONOMIC    WOODS   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES— Samuel    J. 

Record                                                         • "J 

PLANE   SURVEYING-John   C.   Tracy »■«• 

FOREST    MENSURATION-Henry    Solon    Gravel "•"•; VT^i"*V« IS! 

FOREST  PRODUCTS,  THEIR  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE— By  Nelson  Courtland  Brown 4.15 

THE   ECONOMICS   OF   FORESTRY— B.   E.   Fernow J ■« 

FIRST    BOOK    OF   FORESTRY— Filibert    Roth J-M 

PRACTICAL   FORESTRY— A.   S.   Fuller »*• 

PRINCIPLES    OF    AMERICAN    FORESTRY— Samuel   B.    Green 2.H 

TREES  IN   WINTER— A.  S.  Blakeslee  and  C.  D.  JarvU 2.M 

AMERICAN   WOODS— Romeyn  B.  Hough,  14  Volumes,  per  Volume J.Sf 

Half  Morocco  Binding - ""• 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  TREES  OF  THE   NORTHERN  U.  S.  AND  CANADA,  EAST  OF  THE 

ROCKY     MOUNTAINS— Romeyn     B.     Hough J-JJ 

Half    Morocco    Binding • »•  •* 

GETTING   ACQUAINTED   WITH   THE   TREES— J.   Horace    McFarland I '5 

HANDBOOK    OF    TIMBER    PRESERVATION— Samuel    M.    Rowe *. J-M 

TREES    OF    NEW   ENGLAND— L.   L.    Dame    and    Henry   Brooks ..........  1.5* 

TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES  OF  THE  NORTHEASTERN   UNITED  STATES— H.  E.   Park- 
hurst    \l* 

TREES— H.    Marshall    Ward    }•» 

OUR    NATIONAL    PARKS— John    Muir    » »J 

PRACTICAL    FORESTRY— John    Gifford 2  50 

LOGGING— Ralph    C.    Bryant *■» 

THE   IMPORTANT  TIMBER  TREES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— S.  B.  Elliott 2.61 

MANUAL  OF  FORESTRY— VOL  I— Ralph  C.  Hawley  and  Austin  F.   Hawes 3.60 

THE    PRINCIPLES   OF   HANDLING    WOODLANDS— Henry   Solon    Graves 2.60 

SHADE   TREES   IN   TOWNS   AND   CITIES— William  Solotaroff 3.60 

THE   TREE  GUIDE— ByTulia  Ellen  Rogers J  00 

MANUAL    FOR    NORTHERN    WOODSMEN— Austin    Cary 2.12 

FARM    FORESTRY-Alfred    Akerman .51 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  WORKING  PLANS  (in  forest  organization)— A.  B.  Reck- 

nagel      «• 

ELEMENTS  OF  FORESTRY— F.  F.  Moon  and  N.  C.  Brown 3.60 

MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF   WOOD— Samuel  J.   Record 2.6* 

STUDIES   OF   TREES— J.  J.   Levison 2.1* 

TREE    PRUNING— A.    Dei    Cara -g 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  STRUCTURAL  TIMBER— Howard  F.  Weiss I.t» 

SEEDING  AND   PLANTING  IN   THE   PRACTICE   OF  FORESTRY— By  James   W.   Tourney...  4.10 

FUTURE    OF   FOREST   TREES— By   Dr.   Harold    Unwln 2.25 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS— F.  Schuyler  Mathews 2.M 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  WILD  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  MUSIC— By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 2.00 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  WILD  FLOWERS— By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 2.00 

FARM   FORESTRY— By   John   Arden   Ferguson 2.10 

THE   BOOK   OF   FORESTRY— By  Frederick  F.   Moon 2.10 

OUR   FTELD   AND  FOREST  TREES— By  Maud   Going 1.50 

HANDBOOK  FOR  RANGERS  AND  WOODSMEN— By  Jay  L.  B.  Taylor S.10 

THE   LAND   WE   LIVE   LN— By  Overton  Price l.W 

WOOD   AND   FOREST— By   William   Noyea   30* 

THE   ESSENTIALS  OF  AMERICAN  TIMBER  LAW— ByJ.  P.  Kinney J.** 

HANDBOOK    OF    CLEARING    AND    GRUBBING,    METHODS    AND    COST-»y    Halbert    P. 

Gillette      25* 

FRENCH  FORESTS   AND  FORESTRY— By  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  Jr 3.1* 

MANUAL  OF  POISONOUS  PLANTS— By  L.  H.   Pammel 5.35 

WOOD   AND  OTHER  ORGANIC  STRUCTURAL  MATERIALS— Chat.  H.  Snow 5.** 

EXERCISES   IN   FOREST   MENSURATION— Winkenwerder  and   Clark 1.5* 

OUR    NATIONAL   FORESTS— H.    D.    Boerker 2.50 

MANUAL    OF    TREE    DISEASES— Howard    Rankin 2.50 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  -By  Robert  Sterling  Yard 3.10 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  FOREST— By  J.  Gordon  Dorrance 65 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT-By  A.  B.  RecKnarel  and  John  Bentley,  Jr 2  60 

THE  FOREST  RANGER   AND  OTHER  VERSE— By  John  Guthrie 160 

TIMBER,   ITS   STRENGTH,    SEASONING    AND  GRADING— By  H.  S.  Betts 3.1* 

THE  HISTORIC  TREES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS— By  J.  R.  Simmons 3  65 

TIMBERS— AND    THEIR    USES— By    Wrenn    Winn 5.15 

THE   PRESERVATION  OF  STRUCTURAL  TIMBER— Howard  F.   Weiss 3.5* 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FOREST  POLICY— By  John  Ise 5.15 

THE   KILN  DRYING  OF  LUMBER— By  Harry  D.  Tlemann 4  65 

MODERN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MAKING— By  O.  S.  Witham,  St 6.15 

*  This,  of  coarse.  Is  not  a  complete  list,  bat  we  shall  be  glad  to  add  to  It  any  books  on  forestry 
or  related   subjects  upon   request.— EDITOR. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


"Studies  in  French  Forestry,"  by  Theodore 

S.   Woolsey,  Jr.      (John   Wiley   &   Sons, 

Inc.)     1920. 

Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  this  book 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  wealth  of  detailed 
information  which  it  contains  is  presented 
from  the  American  point  of  view.  Whether 
the  subject  under  discussion  has  to  do 
with  natural  regeneration,  artificial  refores- 
tation, control  of  erosion,  regulation  of  the 
cut,  forest  law,  forest  policy,  or  forest 
economics,  the  author  is  obviously  trying 
not  only  to  present  a  complete  and  ac- 
curate picture  of  French  practice,  but  to 
stress  those  points  of  particular  interest 
and  value  to  American  readers.  Among 
the  many  interesting  points  brought  out 
by  the  book  the  most  striking  is  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  the  French  in  making 
forest  conservation  a  truly  national  policy, 
approved  of  and  participated  in  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people.  As  a  result  it  has  been 
possible  for  France  to  effect  the  regenera- 
tion of  immense  areas  of  forest  lands 
formerly  devastated  by  years  of  war  and 
other  abuse.  Other  important  achieve- 
ments include  the  reforestation  of  eroded 
mountain  lands,  including  the  control  of 
torrents,  and  the  reclamation  of  the  sand 
barrens  of  Gascony  and  the  Landes.  The 
story  of  how  these  latter  were  converted 
by  draining  and  the  planting  of  maritime 
pine  from  a  fever-ridden,  bankrupt  waste  to 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  prosperous 
regions  in  France  is  of  absorbing  interest. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
forest  conservation  in  France  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  forest  as  a  resource  standing 
apart  from  other  resources  in  its  need  for 
extraordinary  care  and  protection.  This 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  special  penal 
code  for  the  forests  and  to  the  enactment 
of  legislation  forbidding  the  denudation  of 
privately  owned  forest  lands,  which  con- 
stitute 70  iper  cent  of  the  total  forest  area 
of  the  country.  The  public  forests  are  in 
general  better  managed,  produce  a  higher 
quality  of  timber,  and  by  demonstrating 
good  forestry  have  had  a  marked  effect  in 
raising   standards  generally. 

The  first  and  last  chapters  of  the  book 
"Impressions  of  French  Forestry,"  and 
"The  American  Forest  Engineers  in 
France,"  are  contributed  by  W.  B.  Greeley, 
who  pays  his  respect  in  no  uncertain  terms 
to  the  French  people  and  foresters.  He 
emphasizes  particularly  the  fact  that  "we 
may  learn  much  in  seeing  how  a  nation 
just  as  democratic  and  individualistic  as 
our  own  has  met  a  forest  situation  similar 
in  some  respects  to  that  which  America 
is  approaching."  His  account  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  forest  engineers  in  France 
is  a  fascinating  tale  of  achievement  in  the 
face  of  apparently  insuperable  obstacles. 


SERVICE   TO  MEMBERS 

Members  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  are  entitled  to  a  ten  per  cent  discount  on  the  publishers'  price  of  all  books  and  magazines 
if  order  is  placed  direct  with  the  American  Forestry  Association. 

Only  members  of  the  Association  are  Entitled  to  this  Privilege 
This  service  saves  you  money,  worry  and  trouble.    Take  publishers'  price  on  two  or  more  magazines,  add  them  together,  deduct  ten  per  cent 
and  enable  yourself  to  subscribe  to  all  the  magazines  and  books  you  read   at  ONE   time   in  ONE   envelope  with   ONE   remittance   and   at  the 
LOWEST  PRICES. 

Thla  Book  Department  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  our  members. 

BOOK  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT,  American  Forestry  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Four  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Buy 
The  Noiseless  Typewriter 


/ — It  is  durable  —  —  — 
2 — It  is  speedy  —  —  — 
3 — It  does  beautiful  work 
4 — It  is  noiseless      —     — 


THREE  of  the  four  reasons  given 
above  might  be  called  common  to 
any  good  typewriter.  But  the  fourth 
is  exclusively  a  Noiseless  feature. 

It  is  the  feature  that  sets  this  wonder 
machine  above  and  apart  from  any 
other  and  makes  it  indeed  "The  Type- 
writer Plus."  After  all,  in  these  days 
of  progress,  why  should  any  one  buy  a 
noisy  typewriter? 

Sometimes  a  business  man  will  say 
that  he  realizes  the  value  of  The  Noise- 
less Typewriter  but  his  only  question 
is — "Will  it  stand  up"? 

In  answer,  we  need  but  point  to  the 
thousands  of  machines  that  have  been 
in  constant  daily  use  for  four,  five  and 
six  years!      And  to  the  list  of  users! 

Reasons  No.  2  and  No.  3  are  quite 
easily  demonstrated.     As  a  matter  of 


fact,  stenographers  who  use  The  Noise- 
less Typewriter  will  tell  you  that  they 
can  do  more  work  and  better  work  on 
it  than  on  any  other  machine  they  have 
ever  used. 

The  Noiseless  Typewriter  brings  you 
all  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  ordi- 
nary typewriter  and  something  more — 
the  blessedness  of  quiet. 

And  it  is  on  exactly  that  basis  that  we 
commend  it  to  your  attention. 

As  we  have  frequently  stated,  a 
fifteen-minute  demonstration  will  tell 
you  more  about  its  value  to  you — to 
your  nerves — to  your  stenographer — 
and  to  your  business,  than  we  could 
write  in  ten  pages. 

Our  representatives  stand  ready  to 
make  that  demonstration  at  any  time 
that  suits  your  convenience. 


THE     NOISELESS     TYPEWRITER     COMPANY 

253    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 

Sales  Offices  in  Leading  Cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada 


Send    for    Illustrated    Booklet-"THE  TYPEWRITER    PLUS' 


ISO 
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EASTERN  NATIONAL  FORESTS 
SHOW  BIG  RECEIPTS 
rTHE  National  Forests  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  protection  of  watersheds 
of  navigable  streams,  and  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  yielded  a  gross  rev- 
enue of  $110,250  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1920,  as  against  less  than  $72,000 
the  previous  year,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission.     Since  1917  the  receipts  have 


The 

Romance 

Of 

Our 

Trees 


by 

ERNEST  H. 

WILSON, 

M.  A..V.  M.  H. 


Jiulhor  of 
ARISTOCRAT 
OF  THE 
GARDEN 


TREES   have  figured  largely  in  religion,   in 
mythology,  in  social  and  economic  life,  in 
art — indeed  there  is  no  form  of  human  ef- 
fort that  has  not  been  touched  with  the  benign 
influence  of  trees. 

In  this  volume  has  been  assembled  an  extra- 
ordinary body  of  facts  about  trees;  a  practical 
book  for  its  exposition  of  their  uses,  and  a  fas- 
cinating book  for  its  continual  revelation  of  their 
beauty  and  romance.  Illustrated  with  beautiful 
pictuies  of  historic  and  characteristic  trees. 

From  a  lifetime  study  and  experience  that 
involved  travels  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
author  has  gathered  a  vast  body  of  interesting 
and  useful  information  about  trees.  Through- 
out the  aim  has  been  not  merely  to  provide  a 
manual,  butabook  that  will  present  the  romance 
of  its  subject  along  with  detailed  and  valuable 
information. 

Beautifully  illustrated  from  unusual  photo- 
graphs. Edition  limited  to  1,000  numbered 
copies. 

Limited  edition.     Illustrated  Ncl,   $10.00 

All  Order,   To 

THE  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Washington,  D.  C. 


increased  by  $88,000,  and  it  is  believed  that 
within  five  years  the  revenue  from  these 
areas  will  exceed  $300,000. 

Of  the  seven  million  acres  included  with- 
in the  originally  located  area*  in  the 
southern  Appalachians  and  White  Moun- 
tains, the  purchase  of  1,796,788  acres  has 
been  authorized  to  date  by  the  Commission 
at  a  cost  of  about  10J^  million  dollars. 
The  average  price  paid  the  owners  per 
acre  for  forested  and  cutover  lands  was 
$5.31.  The  estimated  net  balance  of  pur- 
chases funds  from  the  original  appropriation 
of  $11,600,000  made  for  this  work  by  Con- 
gress in  1911,  is  $445,429. 

This  year  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
make  a  lump  sum  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000,000  to  enable  the  Commission  to  con- 
tinue its  purchase  program.  There  is  urgent 
reason  for  expediting  this  work.  Land 
values  are  increasing  and,  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  lumber,  cutting  is  being  done  much 
more  closely  than  heretofore,  with  the  re- 
sultant increase  <Jf  fire  hazard  from  the 
large  amount  of  brush  and  slash  left  after 
logging.  j 

The  development  of  the  timber  resources 
and  the  protection  of  the  forests  from  fire 
are  the  leading  administrative  considera- 
tions in  the  eastern  National  Forests.  There 
has  also  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
use  of  these  forests  as  recreational  grounds. 
To  meet  this  growing  demand  the  Forest 
Service  is  providing  camping  grounds 
furnished  with  woods'  fireplaces,  shelter 
houses,  clean  springs  and  sanitary  improve- 
ments for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
visitors.  The  chief  importance  of  the  for- 
ests, however,  aside  from  their  protection 
features,  is  their  use  as  demonstration 
areas  where  lumbermen  and  others  inter- 
ested in  wood-using  industries  can  actually 
see  the  profits  that  may  accrue  from  the 
scientific  handling  of  forest  areas. 


CIVIL   SERVICE   EXAMINATIONS 

THE  United   States    Civil   Service   Com- 
mission   announces    open    competitive 
examinations    for    the    positions    listed    as 
follows : 

Engineer  in  forest  products,  $2,400  to 
$3,600  a  year;  associate  engineer  in  forest 
products,  $2,160  to  $2,340  a  year;  assistant 
engineer  in  forest  products,  $1,500  to  $2,100 
a  year;  chemist  in  forest  (products,  $2,400  to 
$3,600  a  year;  associate  chemist  in  forest 
products,  $2,160  to  $2,340  a  year;  assist- 
ant chemist  in  forest  produots,  $1,500  to 
$2,100  a  year;  wood  technologist,  $2,400  to 
$3,600  a  year;  associate  wood  technologist, 
$2,160  to  $2,340  a  year;  assistant  wood 
technologist,  $1,500  to  $2,100  a  year. 

Applications  will  be  rated  as  received 
until   May  3,   1921. 

Vacancies  in  the  Forest  Products  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  or 
elsewhere,  at  the  salaries  indicated,  and 
in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifications, 
at  these  or  higher  or  lower  salaries,  will  be 
filled  from  these  examinations,  unless  it  is 
found  in  the  interest  of  the  Service  to  fill 
any  vacancy  by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or 
promotion. 

Bonus. — Appointees  at  annual  compensa- 
tion of  $2,500  or  less,  whose  services  are 
satisfactory,  may  be   allowed   the   increase, 
granted  by  Congress  of  $20  a  month. 

On  account  of  the  needs  of  the  Service 
papers  will  be  rated  as  received  and  cer- 
tification made  as  the  needs  of  the  Service 
require. 

Basis  of  ratings. — Competitors  will  not 
be  required  to  report  for  examination  at 
any  place ;  the  ratings  on  education  and  ex- 
perience will  be  based  upon  competitors' 
sworn  statements  in  their  applications  and 
upon   corroborative  evidence. 


Your  Prospective  Customers 

are  listed  in  our  Catalog  of  99%  guaranteed  Mailing  Lists.  It  also 
contains  vital  suggestions  how  to  advertise  and  sell  profitably  by  mail. 
Counts  and  prices  given  on  9000  different  national  Lists,  covering  all 
classes;  for  instance.  Farmers,  Noodle  Mfrs.,  Hardware  Dlrs.,  Zinc 
Mines,  etc.     This  valuable  reference  book  free.    Write  for  it. 

Send  Them  Sales  Letters 

You  can  produce  sales  or  inquiries  with  personal 
letters.  Many  concerns  all  over  U.  S.  are  profitably 
usine  Sales  Letters  we  write.  Send  for  free  instruct- 
ive booklet,  "  Value  of  Sales  Letters." 


Ross-Gould 

Mailind 
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Where  Disston  Quality  Is  Born 

There  is  something  more  than  a  proper  mixture  of 
metal  put  into  the  crucible  when  Disston  steel  is  made. 

It  is  an  unseen,  intangible  ingredient— yet  as  big 
and  real  as  the  tremendous  plant  in  which  Disston 
Saws  and  Tools  are  made.  The  long  experience  of 
men  whose  fathers  were  Disston  steel  workers, 
whose  grandfathers  worked  out  the  secrets  of  fine 
Disston  steel  generations  ago— this  is  what  has  made 
the  present  quality  of  Disston  steel. 

Under  the  greatest  test  of  all,  hard  service  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  the  quality  born  in  Disston  steel 
is  revealed.  The  greatest  praise  of  Disston  Saws  and 
Tools  comes  from  men  who  have  used  them  longest, 
men  who  write  of  these  tools  with  a  friendliness,  and 
even  affection,  seldom  given  to  inanimate  objects — 
and  there  could  be  no  higher  tribute. 
«\SS7*o  Send  for  booklet  on  the  selection,  care, 

and  use  of  Disston  Saws,  Tools,  and  Files. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  List  of  What  Disston  Makes 

And  in  these  Saws,  Tools  and 
Files  is  that  quality  found  in 

"The  Saw  Most  Carpenters  Use" 

Back  Saws 

Band  Saws  for  Wood  and  Metal 

Bevels 

Buck  Saws 

Butcher  Saws  and  Blades 
Circular  Saws  forWood,  Metaf, 
and  Slate 
Compass  Saws 
Cross-cut  Saws  and  Tools 
Cylinder  Saws 
Drag  Saw  Blades 
Files  and  Rasps 
Grooving  Saws 
Gauges— Carpenters' 

Marking,  etc. 
Hack  Saw  Blades 
Hack  Saw  Frames 
Hand,  Panel,  and  Rip  Saws 
Hedge  Shears 

jgA  Ice  Saws 

Inserted  Tooth 
Circular  Saws 
Keyhole  Saws 
Kitchen  Saws 

Knives  — Cane,  Corn,  Hedge 
Knives— Circular  for  Cork, 

Cloth,  Leather,  Paper,  etc. 
Knives — Machine 
Levels— Carpenters'  and  Masons' 
Machetes 
Mandrels 

Milling  Saws  (or  Metal 
Mitre-box  Saws 
Mitre  Rods 

One-man  Cross-cut  Saws 
Plumbs  and  Levels 
Plumbers'  Saws 
Pruning  Saws 
Re-saws 

Saw  Clamps  and  Filing  Guides 
Saw  Gummers 
Saw-sets 
Saw  Screws 
I  Screw  Drivers 
Screw-slotting  Saws 
Segment  Saws 
Shingle  Saws 
Slate  Saws- Circular 
Squares — Try  and  Mitre 
Stave  Saws 
Sugar  Beet  Knives 
Swages 

Tools  for  Repairing  Saws 
Tool  Steel 
Trowels— Brick,  Plastering, 

Pointing,  etc. 
Veneering  Saws 
Webs — Turning  and  Felloe 


Thil  is  m  psrtial  li*t.  There  ere  ihoutendo 
of  items  in  the  complete   Uieetoa   Mae. 


ISSTON 


SAWS    TOOLS    FILES 
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JURMNMQRSE 

Forest  Fire  Pumping 
Outfit 

Portable,  Lightweight  Direct- Con- 
nected Gasoline  Engines  and  Pumps 
For  Fire  Fighting 

TTSED  by  the  Canadian  Government 
^  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Will  throw  water  to  a  height  of  172 
(eet.  Shipment  complete,  ready  to  ran. 
Can  be  quickly  moved  to  any  endangered 
section  by  auto,  pack  horses  or  boat. 
Write  for  Bulletin  H-7013. 
CONTRACTORS'    EQUIPMENT    DEPT. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  6  CO. 

30  CHURCH  ST.    -    NEW  YORK  CITY 

BALTMOBE  OFFICE  BOSTON  OFFICE 

115  East  Lombard  St,  245  Slate  Street 

PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE:  917  Arch  Street 
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MICE    AND     CHIPMUNKS     HELP 
RESTOCK  FORESTS 

TUt  ICE  and  chipmunks  are  helping  to  re- 
establish  the  forests  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  state  officials  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Studies  made  by  J.  V.  Hoffman, 
Director  of  the  Wind  River  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  Stabler,  Washington,  have 
shown  that  a  large  part  of  the  young  fir 
growth  coming  in  on  burned  or  logged 
areas  in  these  States  is  not  due  to  seeding 
by  occasional  trees  which  are  left,  but 
rather  from  seed  buried  beneath  the  duff 
of  the  forest  floor. 

"In  the  Douglas  fir  region,"  states  Mr. 
Hoffman,  "the  forests  produce  a  heavy  seed 
crop  every  two  or  three  years.  Rodents 
collect  the  seed  from  the  cones  in  large 
quantities  and  bury  them  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Part  of  the  seea'  thus 
stored  away  is  eaten,  but  snow  and  soil 
movement  often  covers  many  of  the  hordes 
so  that  they  are  never  found.  When  log- 
ging operations  open  up  the  stand,  these 
seed  germinate  and  produce  a  new  stand 
of  little  trees." 

The  Wind  River  Experiment  Station  is 
but  one  of  several  establishments  main- 
tained by  the  Government  in  the  National 
Forests  for  the  solving  of  forestry  prob- 
lems. In  this  particular  case  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  saved  annually 
to  western  lumbermen  through  the  assist- 


ance of  rodents  in  restocking  cutover  lands. 
This  is  one  example  of  the  value  of  the 
experiments  being  carried  on  by  these 
stations,  which  are  so  important  to  the 
perpetuation  of  our  forests  and  dependent 
industries. 

The  appropriation  for  these  important 
investigations,  which  are  the  backbone  of 
all  standard  forest  practice,  although  al- 
ready insufficient,  was  cut  last  year  by 
over  one-third  by  Congress.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  $50,000  annually  is  needed  for 
this  work,  and  only  through  adequate  funds 
can  much  needed  results  be  secured. 


ASSOCIATION    OF   MICHIGAN 
FORESTERS 
A    RECENT    event   of   considerable   sig- 
nificance  in  the  development  of  State 
forestry  in  this  country  is  the  organization 
of  the  Association  of  Michigan  Foresters 
by  the  technically  trained  foresters  of  the 
State.      The    first    meeting    of    the    newly 
formed   association,   which   was   called   by 
the  Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau,  went  on 
record  in  connection  with  a  number  of  im- 
portant  points    including   particularly    fire 
protection,    reforestation,    forest    taxation, 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  conservation 
work  of  the  State. 

The  association  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  forest  fire  protection  and  urged 
that  sufficient  appropriation  for  a  highly 
efficient  fire-fighting  organization  should 
be  provided  by  the  legislature.  It  com- 
mended the  work  being  done  by  the  various 
State  agencies  in  the  reforestation  of  state 
forests  and  farm  woodlands,  and  the  ini- 
tiation of  roadside  planting  on  State  high- 
ways. In  the  field  of  forest  taxation  it 
favored  substituting  for  the  present  method 
a  land  tax  to  be  collected  annually  at  the 
local  tax  rate  on  the  value  of  bare  land 
and  a  deferred  yield  tax  on  timber  when 
cut,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  draft 
more  equitable  taxation  laws.  It  also 
favored  an  immediate  soil  and  economic 
survey  of  all  lands  in  Michigan  to  deter- 
mine which  are  better  suited  for  farming 
than  for  forestry  purposes.  In  the  matter 
of  organization  it  recommended  the  for- 
mation of  a  Conservation  Department,  in 
charge  of  a  Director  of  Conservation,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  such  a  de- 
partment to  include  bureaus  of  natural  re- 
sources, of  State  forests  and  parks,  and  of 
wild  life.  Finally,  as  a  means  of  crystalliz- 
ing sentiment  and  expediting  action  the 
Governor  was  requested  to  call  a  meeting 
of  all  citizens  interested  in  the  conservation 
of  the  State's  resources  and  the  utilization 
of  State  lands,  as  well  as  of  prominent 
foresters  and  others  interested  from  with- 
out the  State,  to  consider  plans  relative  to 
the  administration,  protection,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  forest  lands. 

This  program,  while  not  complete,  con- 
tains many  important  items  which  should 
be  enacted  into  legislation  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  About  20  years  ago,  when 
State    and    National    forestry    received    a 


distinct  impetus  from  the  work  of  Roose-  ; 
velt  and  Pinchot,  Michigan,  like  others  ol 
the  Lake  States,  started  out  in  promising 
fashion  to  solve  its-  forest  problems.  As 
a  result  of  this  movement,  Michigan  estab- 
lished the  policy  of  reserving  State  lands  ■ 
and  placing  them  in  State  forests ;  organ- 
ized departments  of  forestry  in  the  State 
University  and  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  placed  a  fairly  satisfactory  fire 
law  on  the  statute  books.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  promising  start,  progress  has  not  been 
all  that  could  have  been  wished. 

American  Forestry  congratulates  the 
Association  of  Michigan  Foresters  on  hav- 
ing taken  an  important  step  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  forestry  in  the  State.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  its  efforts  will  be  success- 
ful in  hastening  the  adoption  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  constructive  forest  policy.  In 
addition  to  the  other  fields  covered  it  is 
also  hoped  that  the  association  will  turn  its 
attention  in  the  near  future  to  devising 
methods  for  preventing  the  denudation  of 
the  areas  of  merchantable  timber  still  left 
within  the  State  by  seeing  to  it  that  they 
are  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  natural 
reproduction.  One  of  the  cardinal  points 
in  the  National  Forestry  program  endorsed 
by  the  American  Forestry  Association  and 
now  before  Congress  is  maintenance  by  the 
States  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  productivity  of  virgin  for- 
ests and  other  areas  of  merchantable  timber. 
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PLEASANT  THINGS 

TAKEN  FROM  LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITOR 


"I  do  not  want  to  miss  a  number  of  your 
wonderful  magazine.  You  well  know  that 
I  am  with  you  heartily  in  the  good  work." 
Lou  D.  Sweet. 


"You  are  working  for  one  of  America's 
greatest  assets,  and  I  am  doing  all  I  can 
.out  here  (California)  to  help,  backing  my 
statements  by  American  Forestry.  May 
success  attend  your  every  effort  in  this 
line." 

J.  M.  Paige. 


"I  want  to  add  that  your  publication  has 
been  of  valuable  service  to  me  and  you 
have  my  hearty  support  in  the  noble  cause 
in  which  you  are  working." 

E.   N.  Wriston. 


"I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  myself  and  my 
family  for  the  very  instructive  and  also 
entertaining  magazine  which  is  a  most  wel- 
come monthly  guest  in  our  home.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  add  a  number  of  new 
members  to  the  Association  during  the  past 
years. 

Mrs.  O.  P.  Thompson. 


"Enclosed  please  find  aheck  for  $4.00  to 
renew  my  subscription  to  your  magazine 
and  membership  fees.  I  find  it  very  help- 
ful in  many  ways  as  well  as  in  caring  for 
my  woodlot." 

I.  E.  Whitney. 


"I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  arti- 
cles you  have  been  running  by  Dr.  Shu- 
feldt.  The  animal  life  of  the  forest  is  as 
»uch  a  part  of  the  forest  as  is  a  tree,  and  is 
'one  of  the  most  interesting  things  the  rec- 
reationist  finds  in  the  forest  when  he  visits 
it." 

Artih-r  11.  Carhakt. 


"I  have  always  found   American  Fores- 
try  very    interesting." 

Elsie  F.  Weil. 
"I  am  glad  to  have  the  October  and  No- 
vember issues  of  American  Forestry  con- 
taining   the    interesting    articles    on    Foxes 
and    Fishes,   by   Dr.   R.   W.   Shufeldt,   both 
liich  I   have  enjoyed  very  much." 
W.  deC.  Ravenei.. 


a    physician    who    has    traveled    the 
World   over  and   observed,    I   most   heartily 
endorse  your  cause,  and  offer  my  services 
furtherance  in  any  way  possible. " 
Dr.  H.  S.  Bennett. 


"If  'very  Scout  Master  hails  the  special 
efforts  and  genuine  Scout  interest  in 
American  Forestry  Magazine  as  I  do, 
there  should  be  no  trouble  whatever  in 
getting  favorable  replies  to  your  letter  from 
every  troop  of  Scouts  in   America." 

Wm.  T.  Welsh. 
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OXFORD  PAPER  CO. 


Mills  at 

RUMFORD 
MAINE 


Executive  Offices 

200  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  MACHINE  FINISH  AND  SUPER  CALENDERED 
BOOK  PAPER 

CAPACITY  OF  MILL,  275  TONS  OF  PAPER  PER  DAY 
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Goldsboro  N.  C.  Pine 

possesses  all  of  the  qualifications  that 
have  made  N.  C.  Pine  the  favored  building 
materia]  in  the  East  stnee  the  days  of 
the  Pilgrims.  We've  steadfastly  upheld 
its  quality  through  perfect  milling  and 
careful  grading;  and  the  modern  equip- 
ment of  our  mills  today,  together  with 
vast  holdings  of  virgin  timber,  insure  you 
a  quality  of  lumber  for  many  years  to 
come  in  every  way  up  to  the  past  stan- 
dards of  "Goldsboro  N.   C.  Pine." 

TELECODE  USED 

JOHNSON  &  WIMSATT, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE     PULP     AND     PAPER 
TRADING    CO. 


21  East  40th  Street 


New  York  City 


DEALERS  IN  DOMESTIC  CHEMICAL 

AND  MECHANICAL  PULPS  AND 

PAPER 

AGENTS  FOR 
J.   &   J.   Roger!   Company,    Ausable   Forks,   N.   Y. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Distributing  Co. 

Mills   at    Augusta,    Georgia   and    Memphis,    Tenn. 

Canadian  Kraft  Limited,  Three  Rivers,  Canada 

Dealers  in  Wayagamack  Kraft  Pulp 

EASTERN  AGENTS  for  Sulphite  Pulp.    Made  by 

Port  Huron  Sulphite  A  Paper  Co., 

Port  Huron,   Mich. 


Craig-Becker 
Company,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Bleached,  Easy  Bleaching, 

Unbleached  Sulphites, 

Spruce  and  Poplar 

Ground  Wood  Pulp 

DOMESTIC         EXPORT 


Established  1905 

STERLING   LUMBER   CO. 

GULF   RED   CYPRESS 

Long  Leaf  Yellow   Pine,  West  Coast 

Products.    Write  Us. 

Finance  Building,  Philadelphia 
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FORESTERS  ATTENTION 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  will  gladly  print  free 
of  charge  in  this  colum  advertisements  of  for- 
esters, lumbermen  and  woodsmen,  discharged  or 
about  to  be  discharged  from  military  service,  who 
want  positions,  or  of  persons  having  employment 
to  offer  such  foresters,  lumbermen  or  woodsmen. 


POSITIONS   WANTED 


H  ANTED— Position  as  City  Forester.  Technically 
trained  and  experienced  forester.  30  years  old. 
Have  had  5  years  experience  in  city  forestry, 
tree  surgery,  landscape  work.  Box  2010,  care 
AMERICAN  FORESTRY  MAGAZINE,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (2-5-21) 


GRADUATE  of  a  recognized  forestry  school  hay- 
iiiR  had  several  years  practical  experience  in 
all  phases  of  forestry,  both  public  and  private, 
and  experienced  in  portable  logging  operations, 
desires  to  make  a  change.  Will  consider  any 
proposition  in  any  part  of  United  States  or 
Canada.  Box  2030,  care  American  Forestry 
Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C.  (2-4-21) 


TECHNICAL  FORESTRY  GRADUATE,  B.  S. 
1908,  M.  S.  1914,  desires  position  as  City  Fores- 
ter Twelve  years  practical  experience  in  tree 
surgery,  planting,  transplanting,  spraying, 
orchard  care,  improvement  cuttings  and  land- 
scaping, including  making  and  execution  of 
plans.  Employed  at  present.  References  if 
desired.  Married,  age  41.  Box  2020,  care  Ameri- 
can  Forestry,  Washington,  D.   C.  (2-4-21) 


YOUNG  MAN,  30  single,  technical  training  and 
experienced  in  forestry  and  engineering,  also 
first-class  knowledge  and  experience  in  ac- 
counting and  office  work,  desires  position  of- 
fering opportunity  for  the  future.  Address  Box 
2000,  care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY.  (2-4) 


BUSINESS  MAN  with  technical  forestry 
training  and  experience,  a  specialist  in 
aerial  mapping  and  patrol,  experienced  in 
protection,  cruising  and  administration, 
desires  responsible  position.  Now  en- 
gaged in  economic  study  of  paper  indus- 
try. Address  Box  080,  care  American 
Forestry,  Washington,  D.  C.     (2-4) 


YOUNG  MAN  WITH  WOODS  EXPERI- 
ENCE and  college  and  military  training, 
desires  position  in  connection  with  man- 
agement of  forest  lands  on  large  estate. 
Address  Box  900,  care  American  Fores- 
try Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C.     (2-4) 


GRADUATE  FORESTER,  31  years  old,  married, 
ex-service  man,  wants  position  as  Forester. 
Private  estate  or  operating  pulp  company  pre- 
ferred. Have  had  10  years  experience  in  fores- 
try work  and  practical  lumbering.  Address 
Box  2040.  care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (3-5-21) 


WANTED— Position  with  lumber  company. 
Graduate  of  4-year  college  forestry  course.  Ex- 
perience in  wood  technology,  and  the  grading 
and  selling  of  hardwood  and  yellow  nine  lum- 
ber Address  Box  2050,  care  of  AMERICAN 
FORESTRY  MAGAZINE,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MARRIED  MAN  30  years  old,  energetic,  indus- 
trious and  systematic,  with  two  years  training 
in  forestry,  wishes  permanent  position  with 
a  paper  and  pulp  company.  To  begin  with  is 
willing  to  do  most  anything.  Address  Box 
20.55,  care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (3-6-21) 


AMERICAN    FORESTRY 

TECHNICAL  FORESTER  with  considerable  ex- 
perience in  various  phases  of  practical  forestry 
and  sawmill  work,  desires  position  with  manu- 
facturing concern  in  the  East  or  Middle-West. 
Dry-kiln  work,  offering  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment preferred.  Address  Box  206O,  care 
AMERICAN  FORESTRY,  Washington,  D.   C. 

YOUNG  MAN,  36,  single,  technical  trained  and 
practical  experience  in  forestry,  tree  surgery, 
landscaping  and  orchard  care,  wants  to  get  in 
business  for  himself  as  city  forester  in  an  ex- 
cellent location  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Will  also  consider  position  as  rorester  on  large 
estate.  Employed  at  present  and  best  of  refer- 
ences. Address  Box  2065,  care  AMERICAN 
FORESTRY   Magazine,   Washington,    D.    C. 

POSITIONS   OPEN 


WANTED— Assistant  State  Forester.  State  of 
Maryland.  Apply  to  State  Employment  com- 
mission, 22  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  for  full  In- 
formation   and    application    blanks. 

WANTED— An  assistant  forester.  Good  place  of- 
fered for  a  recent  graduate  who  would  like  to 
get  in  business  for  himself  in  an  excellent  lo- 
:ation.  Address  Box  920,  American  Forestry 
Magazine.  (8-10/20) 


"DAN  BEARD'S"  New  Outdoor  Book 

AMERICAN    BOYS'    HANDY 

BOOK    OF    CAMP-LORE 

AND  WOODCRAFT 

Dan  Beard  tells  how  to  do  things  right 
in  the  woods.  Beginning  with  the  mak- 
ing of  many  kinds  of  fires,  he  reveals 
the  different  things  one  should  know 
about  woodcraft,  camp  kitchens,  camp 
cooking,  the  use  of  dogs,  making  of 
packs,  preparations  for  camping,  pioneer- 
ing and  many  other  things.  The  377 
snappy  illustrations  by  Dan  Beard  him- 
self show   "just  how." $3-00 


YOUR  BOY'S 
SUMMER 

MAKE  IT  COUNT 

for  his  health,  happiness,  habits,  man- 
liness, by  giving  him  eight  glorious 
weeks  in  this  boys'  paradise 
of  the  Maine  Woods 

CAMP  QUAN-TA-BA-COOK 

near  Belfast,  Me.,  the  lake  camp  with 
ocean  air.  For  real  boys,  8  to  16  years 

Well  equipped  for  comfort  and  sport. 
Adequately  supervised.    For  pro- 
spectus, address 

H.  PERCY  HERMANSEN 

Tower  Hill  School 
Wilmington     -     Delaware 


FOREST  SCHOOL  NOTES 


UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA 

PROFESSOR  David  T.  Mason  is  back;* 
again  after  a  long  absence  with  the  i 
Treasury  Department.  His  course  in  the 
Lumber  Industry  has  a  large  enrollments 
of  students  from  the  College  of  Commerce! 
and  those  majoring  in  Economics  as  wel'l 
as  the  senior  foresters. 

All   the  boys  are   looking   forward   with 
much   pleasure    to    the    convention    of    the 
Intercollegiate     Association     of     Forestry 
Clubs,    which    will    be    held    in    Berkeley,; 
Tom  Oliver,  as  president  of  the  association, 
has   a  number  of  committees   actively  en- 
gaged in  making  ready  for  the  big  event. 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  representa- 
tive present  from  each  of  the  clubs.    One  of 
the  features  planned  for  the  occasion  is  the 
District  V,  United  States  Forest  Service  ex%j 
hibit,   which  will  be   installed   in   Hilgard 
Hall.    This  exhibit  is  largely  the  result  of? 
the  artistic  work  of  Mr.  Paul  G.  Fair,  wh« 
will  be  in  charge.  The  Air  Service  will  have 
on   display  one  of   its  airplane   fire  patrol 
engines    and    the  wireless    outfit   used    fowl 
reporting  the  location   of  fires. 

During  the  convention  trips  will  be  taken 
to  Muir  Woods  and  Redwood   Canyon  in* 
order  that  the  delegates  may  see  the  CallH 
fornia  redwood  in  its  native  haunts.     Sev- 
eral of  the  wood-using  industries   on   San 
Francisco  Bay  will  also  be  visited. 

Mr.  Ansel  F.  Hall,  California,  '16,  whe^ 
is  now  in  charge  of  information  at  Yose- 
mite  National  Park  has  been  at  Berkeley 
for    the    last    two    months,    working    on 
a    large    scale    relief    map    of   the    Yoser: 
mite  Valley.     The  map,  which  will  be  iru 
stalled  in  the  exhibit  building  at  the  park, 
will    be    nearly    enough    completed    at    the* 
time  of  the  convention  to  give  the  delegates? 
a    splendid    idea    of    the    conformation    oft 
California's   most    scenic   valleys. 

Professors    Bruce   and    Metcalf    are    as- 
sisting   the    Union    Lumber    Company    at.l 
Fort  Bragg  in  the  preparation   of  a  com- 
prehensive  iplan   of   management    for    red- 
wood   cut-over    lands. 


IDAHO    SCHOOL    OF    FORESTRY 

llTR.  J.  B.  TAYLOR,  United  States  For- 
est  Examiner,  Gallatin  National  For- 
est, Montana,  has  been  given  temporary: 
leave  ofaibsence  from  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  in  order  to  take  the  newly 
created  position  of  Instructor  in  Forestry 
for  the  winter  term  at  the  School  of  For- 
estry of  the  University  of  Idaho,  at  Mos- 
cow, Idaho.  Mr.  Taylor  will  handle 
courses  in  grazing,  silviculture  and  topo- 
graphic surveying  and  his  experience  with 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the 
United  States  Army  Engineers  in  France 
fits  him  unusually  well  to  present  these  sub- 
jects to  the  students  in  the  most  practical 
way. 


ROTARIANS    ENDORSE    FORESTRY 

CTRONG  resolutions  were  recently 
°  passed  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Helena, 
Montana,  endorsing  and  supporting  the 
proposal  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  es- 
tablishing a  forest  experiment  station  in 
northeastern  Montana  and  urging  its  repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  to  use  their  in- 
fluence in  its  behalf.  The  resolutions  are 
based  on  the  constant  need  of  reforestation 
in  the  great  forested  areas  of  Montana, 
western  Washington  and  central  and  south- 
ern Idaho  due  to  loss  by  fire  and  other 
damage,  and  the  great  importance  of  trie 
efforts  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion to  secure  the  establishment  of  the 
station  covering  the  States  of  Montana, 
western  Washington  and  central  and  north- 
ern Idaho  were  commended  in  the  reso- 
lutions 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  NEW  YORK 
ASSOCIATION 

T^HE  Xew  York  State  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation at  its  Ninth  Annual  Meeting, 
held  in  January,  passed  resolutions  vigor- 
ously endorsing  the  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  forest  taxa- 
tion and  the  proper  handling  of  our  for- 
est lands,  and  expressing  their  interest  and 
support  of  the  constructive  work  being 
carried  on  by  the  several  State  agencies 
concerned  with  administration  of  State  for- 
ests and  the  education  of  the  people  of 
the  State  in  forestry,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tension of  fire  protective  work  to  include 
all  the  forest  lands  of  the  State.  In  a 
final  resolution  the  Association  favors  the 
granting  of  increased  appropriations  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  fire  pro- 
tection and  the  acquisition  of  forest  lands 
under   the   Weeks   Law. 


USE  OF  WOOD  BY  THE  FARMER 
"AGRICULTURE  is  the  greatest  wood 
using  industry  of  the  United  States," 
said  Colonel  W.  B.  Greeley,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  "Forty-six 
per  cent  of  all  the  wood  which  the  country 
consumes  annually  is  used  on  its  farms. 
The  yearly  lumber  bill  for  farm  structures 
and  improvements  aggregates  six  and  three- 
quarters  billion  board  feet!  Farm  re- 
quirements for  boxes,  barrels,  and  other 
articles  manufactured  from  wood  call  for 
nearly  four  billion  board  feet  additional 
each  year.  Add  to  these  requirements  the 
eighty  million  cords  of  fuel  wood  con- 
sumed annually  by  farmers  and  over  a 
billion  cubic  feet  of  fencing  material  and 
it  is  easily  seen  that  farmers  have  a  great- 
er interest  in  an  assured  supply  of  timber 
at  reasonable  prices  than  any  other  class 
of  American  citizens. 

"The  farmer  is  the  most  independent  of 
anyone  in  the  nation  when  it  comes  to 
food.  He  might  be  equally  independent 
in  the  matter  pf  timber.  He  owns,  in  the 
aggregate,  more  forest  land  than  the  lum- 
bermen and  all  other  private  owners  com- 
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bined.  Farm  woodlots,  or  woodlands, 
reach  the  enormous  total  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  million  acres  and  com- 
prise two-fifths  of  the  forest  area  of  the 
United  States.  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River  they  cover  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  million  acres,  or  forty-five  per  cent 
of  all  the  forests.  A  rough  estimate  places 
the  timber  standing  in  the  farm  woodlots 
of  the  Eastern  States  at  three  hundred 
and  forty  billion  feet,  or  forty  per  cent  of 
the  timber  in  this  region.  And  this  quan- 
tity includes  over  half  of  our  remaining 
hardwoods." 


PENNSYLVANIA  DISTRIBUTES 
FREE  TREES 
'T'HE  Pennsylvania  Department  of  For- 
estry -will  distribute  free  this  spring 
about  3,500,000  forest  tree  seedlings  to 
private  land  owners  in  the  State,  according 
to  a  statement  issued  by  Gifford  Pinchot, 
the  Chief  State  Forester.  Last  year  2,748,- 
120  seedlings  were  given  without  cost  to 
792  private  planters. 

Since  1903,  when  the  State  nurseries  be- 
gan producing  young  trees,  the  total  output 
has  been  45,909,309  seedlings.  Albout  34,- 
000,000  of  them  have  been  planted  by  the 
Department  of  Forestry  on  State  forest 
lands,  and  the  remainder  have  been  planted 
by  individual  land  owners.  Some  of  the 
largest  plantations  have  been  established 
by  coal  mining,  water  and  lumber  com- 
panies. Scores  of  farmers,  however,  have 
planted  thousands  of  seedlings  on  waste 
and  idle  land  that  is  not  suited  for  growing 
agricultural  crops. 

The  Department's  supply  of  black  walnut, 
white  ash  and  Jack  pine  seedlings  is  com- 
pletely exhausted.  The  output  of  Norway 
spruce  and  honey  locust  is  being  applied 
for  in  such  quantities  that  it  soon  will  be 
gone.  There  is  available  for  future  appli- 
cants, however,  a  large  supply  of  white 
pine  and  pitch  pine  seedlings. 


GOVERNOR  FAVORS  OPENING  NEW 
YORK   FOREST   PRESERVE 

'J' HE  Empire  State  Forest  Products  As- 
sociation has  sent  out  a  ballot  to  its 
membership  to  learn  the  concensus  of 
opinion  regarding  the  proposed  opening  of 
the  forest  preserve,  which  was  advocated 
by  Governor  Miller  in  his  message  to  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  in  January, 
when  he  said : 

"I  invite  attention  to  the  question 
whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  the 
State  really  to  conserve  some  of  its 
natural  resources.  Valuable  timber  is  an- 
nually going  to  waste  in  the  forest  pre- 
serve. It  seems  to  me  that  a  plan  ought 
to  be  devised  to  utilize  such  timber  in  a 
way  to  protect  and  improve  the  forest 
preserve  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a 
substantial  revenue  and  prevent  waste  of 
valuable  timber,  which  is  greatly  needed. 
Of  course  that  will  require  a  constitutional 
amendment.  recommend  the  subject  to 
your  careful  consideration." 
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School  of  Forestry 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

Four  Year  Course,  with  oppor- 
tunity to  specialize  in  General 
Forestry,  Logging  Engineer- 
ing and  Forest  Grazing. 

Forest  Ranger  Course,  of  high 
school  grade,  covering  two 
years  of  five  months  each. 

Special  Short  Course,  covering 
twelve  weeks  designed  for 
those  who  cannot  take  the  time 
for  the  fuller  courses. 

No  tuition  is  charged  for  any 
of  the  above  courses,  and  other- 
wise expenses  are  the  lowest. 

Correspondence    Course.    A 

course  in  Lumber  and  Its 
Uses  is  given  by  correspon- 
dence for  which  a  nominal 
charge  is  made. 

For  Further  Particulars  Address 

Dean,  School  of  Forestry 

University  of  Idaho 

Moscow,  Idaho 


fJlant    JWemanxai  <j\ 
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THE 

TREE    BOOK 

by  Julia  Ellen  Rogers 

NO  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  this 
the  most  complete  work  of  i'skind. 
Written  by  an  authority,   provided 
with   splendid    illustrations  in    color  and 
black  and  white,  and  superbly  bound. 

"The  most  valuable,  accurate  and  elabo- 
rate book  ever  published  in  America  on 
ournative  trees.  "—NEW  YORK  HER- 
ALD. 

Accurate  and  exhaustive.  Enables  a 
novice  to  identify  the  trees  and  also  covers 
the  vast  subject  of  the  uses  of  trees  and 
how  to  grow  and  care  for  them. 

The  illustrations  are  from  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Dugmore  and  firm  the  most 
complete,  beautiful  and  helpful  series  ever 
made  of  important  details  as  well  as  com- 
plete trees.  More  than  600  text  pages, 
with  17  color  plates  and  350  half-to:,e 
illustrations.  .  Net  $6.00 
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Yale  School  of 
Forestry 


Established  in  1900 


A  Graduate  Department  of  Yale 
University 

The  two  years'  technical  course  pre- 
pares for  the  general  practice  of  for- 
estry and  leads  to  the  degree  of 

Master  of  Forestry. 
Special  opportunities  in  all  branches 
of  forestry  for 

Advanced  and  Research  Work. 
For  students  planning  to  engage  in 
forestry  or  lumbering,  in  the  Tropics, 
particularly  tropical  America,  a  course 
is  offered  in 

Tropical  Forestry. 

Lumbermen  and  others  desiring  in- 
struction in  special  subjects  may  be 
enrolled   as 

Special  Students. 

A  field  course  of  eight  weeks  in  the 
summer  is  available  for  those  not 
prepared  for,  or  who  do  not  wish 
to  take  the  technical  courses. 


For  further  information  and  cata- 
logue, address:  The  Director  of  the 
School  of  Forestry,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 


FORESTRY 
SHORT  COURSES 

-for- 

DRY  KItN  ENGINEERS 

PAPER  AND  PULP  MAKERS 

TIMBER  GRADERS 

Will  Be  Given   In   March  and  April 
-by- 

The 

New  York  State 

College  of  Forestry 

—  at  — 

Syracuse  University, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Believing  that  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege of  forestry  is  to  assist  in  the 
proper  utilization  of  the  products  of 
the  forest,  the  college  will,  in  the 
spring  of  1921,  give,  in  addition  to 
its  regular  undergraduate,  graduate 
school  and  ranger  school  courses,  its 
third  season  of  special  short  courses 
for  men  now  in  the  industries. 
Specialists  in  the  special  branches  of 
instruction  will  be  in  charge  of  in- 
struction. 

The   Short    Courses   will   conclude 
with  the  holding  of  the 

second  annual  forest  week 
Early  In  April 

For    further   information    write   to 
Franklin    Moon,    Dean,    New    York 
State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


HARVARD  FOREST 

Petersham,  Massachusetts 


TWO  thousand  acres,  ten  years 
under  management  on  a  sus- 
tained yield.  Large  variety  of 
silvicultural  treatment  in  progress. 
Logging,  milling,  and  marketing  an- 
nually carried  on.  Extensive  plan- 
tations established  from  the  forest 
nursery. 


Specialized  graduate  training  or  re- 
search leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Forestry  in  the  following 
fields :  Silviculture  and  Manage- 
ment, Operation  of  Timberlands, 
Wood  Technology,  Forest  Ento- 
mology, Dendrology,  and  (in  co- 
operation with  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration) 
the  Lumber  Business. 

For  further  information 
address 

RICHARD  T.  FISHER 
Director 


Department  of 
Forestry 

The    Pennsylvania 

State   College 


UNDERGRADUATE  course  in 
Forestry  covering  four  years 
of  college  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Forestry. 

Thorough  and  practical  training  for 
government,  state,  and  private  for- 
estry. Opportunities  for  special  work 
in  lumbering  and  wood  using  indus- 
tries. 

Students  are  required  to  spend  six 
weeks  in  camp  in  the  woods  at  the 
end  of  Freshman  year,  eight  weeks 
in  a  Lumber  Camp  at  the  end  of 
Sophomore,  year,  and  the  last  eight 
weeks  of  Senior  year  in  the  southern 
forests  for  practical  work. 

Students  from  other  states  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  provided  there  is  no 
four-year  forestry  course  given  in 
their  state. 


For  further  information  address. 
Department  of  Forestry 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE 

ORONO,   MAINE 

Maintained  hy  State  and  Nation 

THE  FORESTRY  DEPART- 
MENT offers  a  four  years' 
undergraduate  curriculum,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forestry. 

****** 

Opportunities  for  full  techni- 
cal training,  and  for  specializing 
in  problems  of  the  Northeastern 
States  and  Canada. 

****** 

Complete  undergraduate  course 
in  Pulp  and  Paper  Making. 

****** 
John  M.  Briscoe, 

Professor  of   Forestry 

****** 

For  catalog  and  further  infor- 
mation, address 

ROBERT  J.  ALEY,  Pres't 
Orono,  Maine 


Forestry  at 

University  of 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

A   FOUR  -  YEAR,    undergraduate 
course    that    prepares    for    the 
practice   of   Forestry   in   all    its 
branches  and  leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE 
IN    FORESTRY 

Opportunity  is  offered  for  gradu- 
ate work  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Forestry. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  a 
broad,  well-balanced  training  in  the 
fundamental  sciences  as  well  as  in 
technical  Forestry,  and  has,  conse- 
quently, proven  useful  to  men  en 
gaged  in  a  variety  of  occupations. 

This  School  of  Forestry  was  estab- 
lished in  1903  and  has  a  large  bod> 
of  alumni  engaged  in  Forestry  work. 

For  announcement  giving 

Complete  information  and  list 

of  alumni,  address 

FILIBERT    ROTH 
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Decayed  post  of  coal  chute  foundation. 


Decayed  intermediate  iills  and  flooring 
of  jreight  cars. 


Decay  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  poles, 
protects  poles  effectively. 


Creosoting 


Removing  decayed  roof  boards  over  textile  mill 
—the  penalty  for  neglecting  to  protect  the  lumber 
against  decay  before  erection,  (dun,,/  F.  J.  H,xi, 

i'nj.   J,,u.   FatUry  Mutual  Fir,  hi.  (.'•).,  fl.uon,  Man.) 


Wood  Ro"j-Deck  of  Paper  Mill  creosoted   by   Open 

Tank  proem  with  Carbosota  Liquid  Creosote    Oil. 

Dark  ceiling  is  not  a  detriment. 


The  Cost  of  Doing  Without 

Practically  every  large  industry  pays  out  for  maintenance 
of  wooden  construction  huge  sums  which  could  be  saved 
by  using  Carbosota  Liquid  Creosote  Oil.  The  cost  of  doing 
without  this  effective  and  economical  wood  preservative 
unquestionably  aggregates  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Because  of  its  absolute  physical  fitness  for  application 
by  noii-pressure  processes,  Carbosota  places  the  economy 
of  wood  preservation  within  the  reach  of  each  lumber 
user.  Except  in  the  cases  where  complete  impregnation 
is  required,  such  as  piling,  railroad  cross  ties,  etc.,  Carbosota 
applied  by  Open  Tank  process  (hot  and  cold  bath  treat- 
ment) or  Surface  treatments  provides  positive  protection 
against  wood  decay. 

A  few  of  the  many  instances  where  the  use  of  Carbosota 
will  result  in  substantial  savings,  are — 

Mine  Timbers  and  lumber  used  for  all  under- 
ground and  surface  construction. 

Railroad  Lumber  used  for  car  repairs,  platforms, 
freight  sheds,  fences,  roundhouse  roof-decks, 
outhouses  and  other  similar  structures. 

Pole  Lines— For  the  treatment  of  new  poles  and 
also  for  salvaging  sound  portions  of  old  poles 
which  are  suitable  for  short  pole  lines  and  stubs. 

Roof'Decks  of  paper  mills,  textile  mills  and  other 
buildings  where  excessive  humidity  exists.  By 
preventing  decay,  Carbosota  makes  wood  the 
ideal  roof-deck  material. 

Our  service  department  is  prepared  to  give  expert 
technical  advice  as  to  the  most  practicable  and  economical 
method  of  using  Carbpsota  in  each  individual  case.  This 
service  is  entirely  free.  Write  to  our  nearest  office,  giving 
details  of  your  problem,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
definite  information'. 

(Green  wood  cannot  be  effectively  creosoted  by  non-pressure  proc- 
esses. It  should  be  seasoned.  All  framing,  drilling  of  bolt  holes, 
etc.,  should  be  completed  before  treatment.  If  this  is  impossible,  two 
brush  coats  of  Carbosota  should  be  applied  to  all  untreated  surfaces 
exposed  by  subsequent  cutting  or  drilling.) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  ASSOCIATION'S  PROGRESS  IN  FORESTRY  ASSURED 


"DAPID  development  in  the  ability  of  the  American 
■*-*-  Forestry  Association  to  further  promote  the  cause 
of  forestry  is  assured  by  important  action  taken  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  on  February  25.  This 
was  the  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  by-laws  which 
remove  the  danger  of  the  Association  ever  passing  under 
the  control  of  special  interests,  a  condition  threatened  on 
several  occasions,  and  which  assure  for  all  time  its  policy 
of  truly  representing  and  creating  public  opinion. 

The  amendments  make  seven  of  the  directors — includ- 
ing President  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  permanent  directors. 
All  these  men  have  been  directors  for  the  past  ten  years 
or  more.  They  represent  forestry,  conservation,  lumber- 
ing, paper  manufacturing,  banking,  general  business  and 
education — interests  so  diversified  that  these  men  are 
pa.ticularly  representative  of  the  general  public.  The 
other  eight  directors  will  be  elected  by  the  members,  who 
are  now  entitled  to  vote  by  mail  or  in  person.  This  per- 
mits all  to  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, a  much  more  democratic  arrangement  than  that 
previously  in  effect,  of  allowing  only  those  present  at  the 
annual  meetings  to  vote.  Rarely  did  more  than  150  to 
175  members  attend  these  meetings.  This  is  about  one 
per  cent  of  the  membership. 


Adoption  of  these  provisions  assuring  a  continued  pub- 
lic service  and  public  spirited  policy  also  permit  much 
better  financial  support  of  the  Association  than  in  the 
past.  Certainty  that  the  Association  is  removed  from 
danger  of  control  by  special  interests  is  an  assurance  to 
those  who  desire  to  aid  in  its  work  through  substantial 
financial  support  that  their  money  is  contributing  directly 
to  the  public  good.  This  condition  having  been  met,  the 
Association  will  now  proceed  in  its  endeavor  to  secure  a 
substantial  endowment  for  educational  work.  It  has  al- 
ready been  assured  funds  for  a  national  publicity  cam- 
paign for  forestry  and  for  many  improvements  in  its 
magazine  and  other  publication.  It  is  also  to  acquire  a 
fine,  commodious  building  on  Sixteenth  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  as  a  permanent  home,  a  gift  to  the  Associa- 
tion from  President  Charles  Lathrop  Pack. 

The  Association  is  therefore  now  in  a  position  to  do 
more  to  promote  forestry  than  ever  before.  It  will  con- 
tinue, unhampered,  its  policy  of  truly  representing  the 
public.  It  will  further  its  educational  work  to  the  limit  of 
its  resources.  It  will  strive  to  greatly  increase  its  mem- 
bership, to  extend  its  influence,  to  secure  greater  pres- 
tige, and  to  advance  the  whole  cause  of  forestry  in  every 
way  its  capacity  permits. 


COUNTY  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATIONS 


Z^1  ENTER  County,  Pennsylvania,  has  taken  the  lead  in 
^->4  organizing  an  association  of  all  those  interested  in 
promoting  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  county.  The  plan  of  organization  contemplates 
dividing  the  county  into  nine  conservation  districts,  each 
of  which  has  a  series  of  seven  committees  dealing  with 
the  subjects  of  forestry,  fish,  game,  wild  flowers,  song 
and  insectivorous  birds,  recreation,  and  education.  The 
Committee  on  Forestry,  for  example,  is  expected  to  in- 
terest itself  in  the  general  forestry  movement,  to  en- 
courage the  planting  of  waste  and  idle  lands,  the  proper 
care  and  development  of  farm  woodlands  and  forests, 
and  their  protection  from  fire  and  other  destructive 
agencies.     It  is  also  interested  in  promoting  the  planting 


of  shade  trees  along  highways  and  in  towns  and  cities 
and  about  schools  and  churches.  Similar  committees 
handle  matters  relating  to  the  county  as  a  whole. 

The  movement  is  of  particular  interest  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  because  by  its  organization  in  such  small  units  it 
can  enlist  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  practically  the 
entire  population  of  the  county,  and  secondly,  because  it 
brings  strength  to  each  of  the  different  phases  of  conser- 
vation by  pooling  the  support  of  those  interested  in  these 
various  phases.  A  neighboring  county  is  already  organ- 
izing along  the  same  lines  and  four  other  counties  are 
considering  doing  so.  Those  responsible  for  inaugurating 
the  plan  in  Center  County  are  hopeful  that  it  will  eventu- 
ally develop  into  a  State  organization,  and  it  is  not  un- 
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reasonable  to  anticipate  its  extension  to  other  States,  of  the  various  aspects  of  conservation  of  our  natural 
Any  plan  that  will  bring  together  for  united  effort  the  resources  certainly  has  merit  and  should  receive  all  pos- 
great  host  of  people  who  are  interested  in  one  or  more     sible  encouragement. 


'A  LOOK  FORWARD,  NOT  BACKWARD" 


ONE  of  the  noteworthy  events  of  February  in  the 
forestry  world  was  the  celebration  by  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests  of  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  its  founding.  Twenty  years  is 
a  relatively  long  period  in  the  forestry  movement  in  this 
country,  and  the  Society  has  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  work.  In  local  affairs  it  has  done 
much  to  encourage  forest  conservation  by  its  unfailing 
support  of  progressive  measures,  and  the  acquirement  of 
Crawford  Notch  by  the  State  was  chiefly  due  to  its 
efforts.  In  the  national  field  it  may  justly  claim  credit 
for  having  contributed  materially  to  the  passage  of  the 
Weeks  Law  providing  for  Federal  acquisition  of  forest 
lands  on  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams  and  for 


the  protection  of  such  watersheds  from  fire  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  States. 

The  Society  very  wisely,  however,  refused  to  allow  its 
two-day  birthday  party  to  dwell  too  exclusively  on  past 
achievements.  The  motto  for  the  occasion,  "A  Look 
Forward,  Not  Backward,"  furnished  the  keynote  for 
most  of  the  talks.  Colonel  Greeley,  who  also  addressed 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  and  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  spoke  on  "A  National  Forest 
Policy,"  in  his  advocacy  of  which  he  is  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  Society.  Altogether  the  celebration  con- 
stituted a  worthy  celebration  of  twenty  years  of  public 
service.  American  Forestry  hopes  that  the  future  of 
the  Society  will  be  even  more  prosperous  than  its  past, 
and  that  both  its  record  and  its  watchword  may  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  others. 


CONSERVATION  BY  WOOD  USING  INDUSTRIES 


'"PHE  youthful  Association  of  Wood-Using  Industries, 
-*-  organized  last  summer,  has  ambitious  plans.  Its 
purpose  "is  to  establish  unity  of  aim  and  effort  among 
all  industries  using  wood  with  reference  to  their  princi- 
pal basic  raw  material,  and  to  mobilize  the  influence  and 
resources  of  these  industries  to  protect  and  conserve  the 
sources  and  utilization  of  this  fast  diminishing  supply." 
One  of  its  first  activities  was  to  assist  in  formulating  the 
Snell  Bill  for  a  national  forest  policy.  Now  it  is  en- 
deavoring to  reduce  waste  in  the  utilization  of  wood 
through  a  Committee  on  Conservation  and  Standardi- 
zation. 

The  primary  object  of  this  committee  is  to  reduce  so 
far  as  possible  the  enormous  waste  that  now  exists  in  the 
use  of  dimension  stock.  Just  how  enormous  this  waste 
may  be  is  indicated  by  the  statement  of  a  prominent  wood 
turner  that  it  sometimes  requires  two  tons  of  lumber  to 
produce  400  pounds  of  handles.  Much  of  the  loss  in  this 
and  other  industries  is  due  to  the>  fact  that  practically  all 
dimension  stock  is  manufactured  from  plank  rather  than 
direct  from  the  log.  High  costs  of  lumber  and  of  trans- 
portation have  so  far  failed  to  stop  this  tremendously 


wasteful  practice,  which  persists  largely  because  there 
are  no  official  standardized  lists  of  dimension  stock. 

The  standardization  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Wood  Using  Industries  has  undertaken  to  remedy  this 
situation.  It  hopes  to  do  so  both  by  securing  the  general 
adoption  of  standard  sizes  for  the  principal  dimension 
requirements  and  by  bringing  about  more  careful  and 
efficient  methods  of  manufacturing.  This  is  a  far-reach- 
ing program  of  great  significance.  Industries  using 
small  dimension  stock  now  consume  some  five  or  six 
billion  board  feet  each  year,  or  at  least  a  sixth  of  the 
total  lumber  cut.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  not  one  of 
these  industries  in  which  an  equally  good  product  could 
not  be  turned  out  with  from  10  to  20  per  cent  less  mate- 
rial, and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  predict  the 
possibility  of  meeting  all  requirements  for  small  dimen- 
sion stock  from  timber  now  wasted.  Could  a  more 
effective  means  of  promoting  forest  conservation  be 
imagined?  We  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  committtee 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  efficiency  out  of  inefficiency, 
will  be  aided  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  wood- 
using  industries  in  general. 


WIDESPREAD  INTEREST  IN  STATE  FORESTRY 


C  TATE  forestry  is  on  the  eve  of  a  remarkable  develop- 
*-*  ment  if  one  can  judge  from  the  interest  being  mani- 
fested throughout  the  country  in  various  phases  of  State 


forest  legislation.  Most  of  the  legislatures  are  now  in  ses- 
sion, and  in  practically  all  of  the  timbered  States,  forestry 
bills  already  have  been  or  are  expected  to  be  introduced. 
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Thus  in  the  Northeast  Maine  is  considering  the  regula- 
tion of  cutting  on  private  lands  through  the  establish- 
ment of  auxiliary  State  Forests.  The  New  Hampshire 
legislature  has  before  it  bills  providing  for  the  leaving 
of  seed  trees  on  pine  lands,  for  compulsory  forest  fire 
patrol,  and  for  the  disposal  of  slashings.  Massachusetts 
is  planning  to  continue  its  purchases  of  State  forests  and 
to  acquire  the  picturesque  Mohawk  Trail.  Connecticut  is 
proposing  to  modify  the  present  system  of  forest  taxa- 
tion and  to  enlarge  the  State  Park  Commission  into  tlie 
State  Park  and  Forest  Commission. 

In  the  Central  States,  Indiana  is  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove its  present  fire  protective  system  and  to  encourage 
timber  production  through  tax  exemptions.  In  the  South, 
and  reforestation,  and  also  the  adoption  of  a  severance 


tax  similar  to  that  already  in  force  in  Louisiana.  In  the 
Texas  is  considering  the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive 
forest  policy  with  particular  emphasis  on  fire  protection 
far  West,  California  has  established  a  State  nursery, 
is  co-operating  with  timberland  owners  in  slash  disposal, 
is  planning  greatly  increased  expenditures  for  fire  pro- 
tection and  a  revision  of  its  present  system  of  forest 
taxation,  and  is  looking  forward  to  the  establishmenr 
of  State  forests. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  widespread  interest  which 
the  States  generally  are  manifesting  in  the  protection 
and  perpetuation  of  their  forest  resources.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  movement  will  bear  fruit  in  the  enactment 
of  a  considerable  number  of  progressive  and  effective 
forestry  measures. 


FOREST  TAXATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 


'"PHAT  California  is  alive  to  the  desirability  of  some 
*  change  in  its  present  methods  of  forest  taxation  is  in- 
dicated by  the  proposed  amendment  of  its  Constitution  to 
enable  the  taxation  separately  of  forest  land  and  of  the 
timber  on  such  land.  The  specific  resolution  now  before 
the  legislature  provides  that  "the  legislature  shall  have 
power  to  provide  by  general  and  uniform  laws  for  the 
taxation  of  land  on  which  there  is  standing  young  timber 
or  mature  timber  separately  from  the  timber,  and  for  the 
taxation  of  timber  at  the  time  it  is  cut  or  otherwise 
utilized  only." 

This  is  a  long  step  in  advance  of  present  practice, 
which  requires  the  taxation  annually  of  both  land  and 
timber.    In  other  words,  the  owner  of  a  stand  of  young 


growth  which  will  not  mature  for  a  hundred  years  must 
pay  taxes  on  it  one  hundred  times  before  it  is  ready 
for  cutting.  What  would  the  farmers  think  if  a  similar 
procedure  were  applied  to  them  whereby  a  crop  that 
requires  one  hundred  days  to  mature  were  taxed  ont 
hundred  times  before  it  were  havested?  The  com- 
parison is  by  no  means  far-fetched,  for  the  forest  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  long-time  crop,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  takes  years  instead  of  days  as  is  the 
case  with  most  farm  crops. 

If  forest  production  is  to  be  put  on  a  business  basis, 
as  of  course  it  must  be,  it  is  imperative  that  the  crop 
character  of  forests  be  recognized  and  their  taxation  ar- 
ranged accordingly.     In  attempting  to  do  this  the  pro- 


FRUIT  BOXES  AND  FORESTRY 


TJ'OW  many  lovers  of  oranges,  apples,  peaches,  and 
■'■-'-  other  fruits  realize  that  their  supply  of  these  deli- 
cacies is  dependent  on  the  practice  of  forestry  as  well  as 
of  horticulture?  Nevertheless  this  is  actually  the  case, 
and  the  explanation  is  simple.  Fruits  are  almost  uni- 
versally shipped  in  wooden  containers.  Wood  comes 
only  from  trees.  And  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
point  where  trees  will  no  longer  be  available  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  even  our  present  needs  unless  we  prac- 
tice forestry. 

Boxes  now  absorb  15  per  cent  of  the  total  lumber  cut 
of  the  country.  In  Florida  alone  the  growers  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit  already  require  more  than  12,000,000 
boxes  a  year  to  get  their  crop  to  market.  If  production 
continues  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  that  it  has  in  recent 
years,  by  1930  they  will  require  40,000,000  boxes,  or 
some  220,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber.  In  addition  the 
truck-growers  of  the  State  require  13,000,000  boxes  an- 


nually and  their  demands  are  also  increasing.  These 
are  but  samples  of  the  box  requirements  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country. 

Where  is  the  lumber  to  build  the  boxes  to  come  from? 
Florida  fruit  growers  are  already  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  steadily  waning  supply  of  southern  yellow  pine  and 
are  considering  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  situation. 
The  answer  is  simple — to  assure  a  permanent  supply  of 
timber  by  practising  forestry.  This  involves  the  har- 
vesting of  present  stands  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the 
renewal  of  the  forest,  the  reforestation  of  lands  now  de- 
nuded, and  the  regulation  of  the  cut  so  that  the  amount 
removed  from  the  forest  each  year  will  equal  approxi- 
mately the  amount  grown.  Producers  and  consumers 
alike  are  vitally  interested  in  seeing  that  a  definite  and 
comprehensive  program  along  these  lines  is  put  into 
effect  without  delay. 


WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  ALASKA 


BY  W.  B.  GREELEY 

KOKESTER,  U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE 


THE  development  of  Alaska  is  again  a  mooted  ques- 
tion. It  is  one  of  many  angles  and,  though  much 
discussed,  will  still  bear  illumination.  The  situa- 
tion of  Alaska  should  be  thoroughly  and  sympathetically 
understood  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
development  of  the  Territory  is  a  public  responsibility, 
aside  from  reasons  of  general  national  interest,  because 
99  per  cent  of  its  area  is  public  land  and  its  resources 
are  largely  administered  by  Federal  agencies.  The  prob- 
lem of  Alaska  is  fundamentally  the  application  of  com- 
mon sense  and  efficiency  to  public  business. 

Alaska  is  pictured  frequently  as  an  empire  whose 
growth  has  been  arrested  and  whose  resources  have  been 
put  under  lock  and  key  by  conservation  theories.  We 
are  told  that  this  young  country,  bursting  with  natural 
wealth,  is  beridden  and  shackled  by  the  regulations  of 
thirty-odd  Federal  bureaus,  by  conflicting  or  overlapping 
jurisdiction,  by  bureaucratic  methods  and  delays,  by  long- 
range  administration  and  red  tape.     For  Alaska  is  de- 


manded home  rule,  control  of  all  her  natural  resources 
or  a  local  administration  of  public  property  and  interests 
which  will  replace  the  existing  Federal  agencies.  Such 
assertions,  often  repeated,  have  created  a  common  im- 
pression that  Alaska  is  an  intolerable  muddle  of  Federal 
mismanagement.  This' conception  of  Alaskan  affairs  is 
wide  of  the  mark  but  still  contains  enough  truth  to 
demand  an  unbiased  and  constructive  inquiry. 

After  53  years  of  American  ownership,  Alaska  con- 
tains an  estimated  population  of  only  36,000  whites  and 
25,000  natives  scattered  over  an  area  of  590,000  square 
miles.  Alaska  is  passing  through  a  slump.  She  lost 
ground  during  the  war.  Men  left  the  Territory  to  enter 
the  military  service  or  munition  plants  offering  high 
wages.  The  production  of  gold  in  Alaska  dropped 
nearly  45  per  cent  between  1916  and  1919,  and  the 
labor  employed  in  all  forms  of  mining  was  cut  in  half. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  placer  mining  dropped 
from   4,000   to   2,000   during   the    same    period.      Aside 


ALONG  THE  COPPER   RIVER.  ALASKA 

Heavy  timber,  rugged   mountains,  precipitous  slopes,  great  glaciers,   are  all    a    part    and   parcel    of   the   trip    inland    along   the    Copper    River   on 

which  every  turn  brings  to  view  a  new  scene  which  holds  the  eye. 
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Photograph  by  ff.  C.  Fassett,  V.  S.  F.  C,  Steamer  Albatross. 

HUBBARD  GLACIER,  YAKUTAT  BAY,  ALASKA 
This  great  glacier  along  the   glorious  coast   is  but  one  of  the  many   scenic  wonders  which  await  the  traveler  to  our  great  northwestern  territory. 


from  an  increased  production  of  copper,  there  were  no 
war  industries  to  make  good  these  losses. 

Considerable  parts  of  Alaska  are  passing  through  the 
stage  of  the  deserted  mining  camp.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Nome  at  her  highest  have  left  that 
great  placer  camp.  The  jest  goes  that  the  Government 
railroad  reached  Fairbanks  just  in  time  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple out.  Low  returns  or  actual  losses  in  mining  low- 
grade  gold  ore  threaten  a  further  slump.  Even  the  great 
salmon  packing  industry  has  become  more  and  more 
precarious  and  less  profitable  owing  apparently  to  a 
depleted  stock  of  salmon. 

The  white  population  of  Alaska  seems  to  have  dropped 
nearly  one-third  between  191 5  and  1919.  Yet  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  primary  need  of  the  Territory  is 
not  people.  The  Alaska  Advisory  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  says  in  its  report  of 
June  11,  1920:  "Under  present  industrial  conditions  it  is 
undesirable  to  make  special  efforts  to  attract  nun  without 
capital  to  Alaska.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  draw  t  1 
Alaska  a  greater  number  of  men  than  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  existing  industrial  development.  What  Alaska  needs  is 
the  development  of  industries  to  give  employment  to  labor." 

In  other  words,  Alaska  needs  capital  first.  With  the 
exception  of  the  prospector  for  minerals,  Alaska  is  not 
yet  a  region  which  can  be  developed  by  the  individual 
pioneer  after  the  manner  of  our  Western  States.  The 
Territory  must  have  capital,  first  and  foremost,  to  ex- 
pand her  forest,  fish,  and  mineral  industries.  A  de- 
mand for  labor,  a  market  for  home-grown  farm  crops, 


and  better  transportation  service  will  follow  in  its  train. 

Let  it  first  be  said  and  reiterated  that  there  is  no 
resource  in  Alaska  which  is  not  open  to  exploration  and 
use.  The  20  million  acres  of  National  Forest  have,  since 
their  creation,  furnished  every  sawmill  on  the  Alaskan 
Coast  with  logs,  many  fish  canneries  with  their  packing 
cases,  and  many  mines  with  their  timbers.  They  are  the 
source  of  high-grade  spruce  lumber  which  is  being  ship- 
ped in  growing  quantities  to  the  Central  and  Eastern 
States.  They  have  been  used  freely  by  salmon  canneries, 
fertilizer  plants,  fur  farms — any  form  of  industrial  en- 
terprise afoot — and  for  settlements  and  communities. 
Wood  pulp  plants  are  now  being  established  in  them  on 
the  strength  of  the  supply  of  timber  assured  for  long 
periods  and  at  reasonable  terms.  The  Alaskan  coal 
fields  have  been  open  to  development  since  the  passage 
of  the  coal  leasing  law  in  1914,  and  the  oil  deposits  since 
the  enactment  of  the  oil  leasing  law,  tardily  indeed,  in 
1920.  A  number  of  water  powers  have  been  developed 
on  National  Forests  and  on  other  public  lands  in  Alaska 
under  old  public  land  laws,  notwithstanding  their  inade- 
quacy. The  water  power  act  of  1920  provides  a  fair  and 
adequate  plan  for  the  development  of  these  resources 
on  a  par  with  coal,  oil,  and  timber. 

Has  Alaska  been  over-conserved  ?  Yes  and  no.  The 
use  of  her  coal  and  oil  deposits  was  blocked  for  several 
years  in  each  instance  after  the  withdrawal  of  these  re- 
sources from  appropriation.  Powerful  interests  did  their 
best  to  kill  the  coal  and  oil  leasing  bills  because  they 
wished  to  kill  the  whole  conservation  program.     Just  as 
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15  years  were  required  to  enact  an  adequate  water  power 
bill,  so  was  it  impossible  for  a  long  period  to  overcome 
the  opposition  to  any  form  of  public  ownership  of  coal 
and  oil  deposits  so  as  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  of 
President  Roosevelt  for  their  use  under  Federal  lease,  in 
Alaska  as  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  return  to  old  battlefields  where 
the  fight  for  the  public  interest  was  won.  This  chapter 
in  the  history  of  our  natural  resources  happily  is  ended. 
What  are  the  facts  of  today?  Run  over  the  imposing 
list  of  Alaska's  resources — fish,  metals,  timber,  marble, 
coal,  petroleum,  water  power,  fur,  agricultural  land — 
each  of  them  is  open  to  use,  available  to  men  of  energy 
and  capital.  Additional  laws  are  desirable,  it  is  true,  but 
on  details  not  essentials.  There  is  no  handicap  of  any 
consequence  upon  men  who  are  prepared  to  put  their 
money  into  a  real  enterprise  for  developing  any  one  of 
Alaska's  resources.  Let  us  dismiss  once  and  for  all  the 
absurd  notion  that  Alaska  is  padlocked. 

What  then  has  held  back  the  development  of  the 
Territory?  Primarily  the  stern  facts  of  geography  ana 
trade — her  situation  on  the  farthest  corner  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  cost  of  transporting  her  products  to  possible 
markets,  the  value  of  gold  and  copper,  the  price  of  lum- 
ber and  paper,  the  cost  of  labor,  machinery  and  supplies. 
These  are  the  things  which  hold  in  their  grasp  the  econ- 
omic development  of  Alaska — not  Federal  laws  or  regu- 
lations.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  potential   farms  in 


the  Yukon  Valley  are  still  uncleared  and  untilled,  not 
because  of  administrative  red  tape,  but  because  the  re- 
turns from  agriculture,  primarily  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  in  reaching  a  market,  do  not  attract  home- 
steaders. The  Forest  Service  tried  for  years  to  interest 
capital  in  paper  manufacture  in  Alaska.  The  going 
value  of  paper  before  the  war,  the  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining raw  material  in  well-developed  regions  else- 
where, and  Alaska's  handicap  of  distance  turned  the 
scales  against  her  enormous  pulpwood  forests.  Con- 
servative business  men  regarded  the  venture  as  too 
hazardous ;  yet  governmental  red  tape  is  still  a  popular 
explanation  of  the  lack  of  a  paper  industry  in  the  Terri- 
tory. Changes  in  the  paper  market  during  the  last  three 
years  have  brought  Alaska's  pulpwood  into  demand,  and 
the  extension  of  the  paper  industry  to  her  coastal  forests 
is  now  assured. 

Similarly  with  metal  products.  When  the  prices  of 
gold  and  copper  drop  or  remain  stationary  while  costs 
of  production  rise,  the  mines  operating  low-grade  ore 
must  shut  down.  Labor  is  left  without  employment  and 
towns  without  an  industry.  This  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  present  ebb  tide  of  Alaskan  prosperity.  Obvious 
as  it  is,  the  fact  must  be  emphasized  that  the  barometer 
of  Alaskan  development  reflects  and  always  will  re- 
flect primarily   the   world's   demands    for   her  products. 

Many  Alaskans  are  half  blind  to  this  basic  fact.  Alas- 
ka is  impatient  for  immediate  prosperity.     The  spirit  of 


OVER  TWENTY  THOUSAND  FEET  HIGH 


A  clo»e-up  view  of  famous  Mount  McKinley,  Alaska,   taken   from   Chultina  Pass  near  Mile  281  on  the  Government  Railroad.     Many  Alaskans 

•ay  this  railroad  reached  Fairbanks  just  in  time  to  bring  the  people  out. 
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the  gold  strike  is  still  on  the  land.  The  feeling  that 
"something  is  going  to  happen"  is  common,  some  in- 
dustrial revolution,  some  new  law  that  will  work  magic. 
The  Territory  is  often  called  the  "land  of  surprises."  Her 
history  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  of  large 
risks  for  big  stakes.  Men  either  went  broke  or  made 
their  fortunes.  This  state  of  mind  is  too  restless  and  im- 
patient to  wait  willingly  for  gradual  economic  develop- 
ment or  to  recognize  the  factors  in  world-wide  commerce 
which  determine  its  progress.  Something  must  be 
wrong ;  something  must  be  blocking  the  tracks.  And 
that  something  is  found  in  the  way  Alaska  is  governed 
from  Washington.     Hence  the  demand  to  "free"  Alaska 


necessary  to  prevent  the  early  exhaustion  of  this  great 
resource.  Fortune-making  from  gold  placers  worked  in 
the  old  one-man  fashion  must  be  given  a  very  uncertain 
place  in  the  future  development  of  Alaska.  There  may 
still  be  undiscovered  Klondikes,  but  at  best  they  will  con- 
tribute little  to  the  enduring  prosperity  of  the  Territory. 
Alaska  has  reached  bedrock  and  must  build  up  with 
stable  and  permanent  industries.  In  this  she  must  have 
the  intelligent  help  of  the  nation.  But  both  Alaska  and 
the  nation  must  get  down  to  bedrock  in  their  conception 
of  the  factors  which  control  the  development  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. "Votes  are  not  bread,"  in  the  words  of  President 
Taft ;  and  empires  are  not  built  by  passing  a  law  or  two. 


DORR    LAKE,    REVILLAGIGEDO    ISLAND,    ALASKA 

Note   the   well-timbered   slopes   which   are   common   along  the   streams  and  lakes  of  Alaska,  and  which  are  so  convenient  in   lumbering  operations 

as  the  logs  can  be  taken  out  by  water. 


from  long-range  regulation  and  restraint.  Give  Alaska 
local  self-government.  Give  her  the  public  resources 
within  her  own  domains.     "Permit  Alaska  to  develop." 

This  point  of  view  is  fostered  by  the  unending  dis- 
cussion of  Alaskan  affairs,  by  the  reiterated  public  state- 
ments that  Alaska  is  fettered,  and  by  the  frequent  pro- 
posal of  legislative  panaceas  which  will  bring  prosperity 
over  night.  It  is  heightened  by  the  slump  through  which 
Alaska  is  now  passing. 

By  and  large,  much  of  the  cream  has  been  skimmed 
from  Alaska.  The  days  of  quick  and  enormous  profits 
from  a  small  investment  in  a  salmon  cannery  are  probj 
ably   over  and   restrictions  upon  the   salmon   catch   are 


The  development  of  Alaska  is  bound  to  be  a  gradual 
process  controlled  by  fundamental  economic  facts.  The 
Territory  has  the  resources.  For  the  rest,  hard  work, 
patience,  co-operation,  and  an  enlightened  and  localized 
administration  of  Federal  affairs  are  essential. 

To  what  extent  is  Federal  administration  in  Alaska 
muddled  ? 

Not  through  the  locking  up  of  resources.  This  was 
true  of  coal  and  oil  during  the  periods  before  it  was  pos- 
sible to  get  leasing  laws  through  Congress.  It  is  true  of 
no  resource  today. 

Not  through  mere  multiplicity  of  Federal  bureaus,  al- 
though certain  of  them  having  corresponding  functions, 
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like  the  road  building  organizations,  might  well  be  com- 
bined. The  range  in  Alaska's  resources  is  enormous. 
When  work  was  to  be  done,  it  was  logical  and  necessary 
that  the  best  equipped  Federal  agency  should  do  it.  A 
majority  of  the  Federal  bureaus,  like  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  9tations,  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  having  purely  or  largely  in- 
vestigative functions,  have  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the 
administration  of  Alaskan  affairs. 

The  greatest  evil  is  long  range  administration.    There 
is  too  much  centralization  of  administrative  authority 


practically  every  step  in  the  entry,  survey,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  public  lands  must  be  referred  to  Washington  for 
authoritative  action.  An  entry  cannot  be  officially  al- 
lowed, proof  of  compliance  with  the  law  accepted,  sur- 
vey of  the  land  approved,  or  patent  issued  by  the  officers 
of  the  General  Land  Office  in  Alaska  although  the  whole 
process  may  involve  less  than  five  acres  of  the  public 
domain.  Every  one  of  these  steps  requires  separate  and 
distinct  reference  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  and  action  by  him.  Many  matters,  indeed, 
after  having  been  submitted  to  Washington  by  the  Re- 


MILES  GLACIER,   COPPER   RIVER,   ALASKA 

The  massiveness  of  this  river  of  ice,  ages  old,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,    for    no    photograph    and    no    pen    can    convey    an    adequate 

description    of    it    to    the    reader. 


in  Washington,  too  many  delays  in  getting  things  done. 
And  Alaska  is  subject  to  too  many  inflexible  regulations 
or  cut  and  dried  rules  which  are  unnecessary  or  unadapted 
to  her  conditions. 

To  illustrate,  the  law  may  be  cited  which  requires  the 
advertising  of  any  National  Forest  timber  worth  over 
$100  in  advance  of  its  sale,  desirable  enough  under  other 
circumstances  to  promote  competition.  But  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  little  timber  sales  along  the  Alaskan  coast  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  competition,  the  timber  is  invari- 
ably bid  in  by  the  original  applicant  at  the  price  put 
upon  it  by  the  Forest  officers,  and  the  advertising  re- 
quirement is  simply  an  irksome  delay  and  an  unneces- 
sary piece  of  red  tape.  This  law  should  be  changed. 
Again,  under  the  highly  centralized  organization  of  the 
General  Land  Office  as  required  by  the  Federal  law, 


ceiver  of  the  Land  Office  in  Alaska,  are  referred  back  to 
another  officer  in  the  same  town  for  examination  and 
report  before  final  action  can  be  taken.  Is  there  any 
fundamental  reason  why  public  lands  in  Alaska  should 
not  be  entered,  surveyed,  and  patented  under  the  authority 
of.  a  representative  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  the 
or  cut  and  dried  rules  which  are  unnecessary  or  unadapt- 
ed to  her  conditions. 

Under  long  standing  interpretations  of  various  instruc- 
tions and  decisions  dealing  with  the  survey  of  homestead 
entries,  but  recently  modified,  the  presence  of  a  single 
salmon  at  spawning  time  in  a  stream  fordable  by  a  child 
debarred  the  homesteader  from  including  both  banks  in 
his  entry.  More  than  one  homesteader  has  given  up  a 
well-improved  claim  in  disgust  when  he  found  that  this 
requirement  would  limit  the  land  which  he  might  enter  to 
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RAILS  PIERCE  THE  WILDS  OF  ALASKA 

Along  the  banks  of  the  winding  Copper  River  run  the  tracks  of  the  Copper    River    and    Northwestern    Railroad,    a    trip    along    which    is    filled 

with  scenic  wonderments, 


IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  SEE  THIS  BY  RAILROAD 

It  will  not  be  long  before  Alaska  is  so  well  opened  up  by  rail,  and  river   and    road,    that   tourists    will    be    able    to   see    with   ease    and   comfort 

much   of   its    wonderful    scenery. 
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one  bank  of  an  insignificant  brook.  Much  of  the  agri- 
cultural land  in  southeastern  Alaska  is  limited  to  narrow 
valleys  along  streams  where  this  rule  has  been  a  great 
discourager  of  settlement. 

The  Forest  Service,  having  the  advantage  of  a  young 
organization  with  few  details  of  procedure  fixed  by 
statute,  has  been  able  to  decentralize  the  administration 
of  the  National  Forests  in  Alaska  as  elsewhere.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  National  Forest  work  in  Alaska  is  handled 
finally  by  the  resident  District  Forester  and  Supervisors, 
including  practically  all  uses  of  National  Forest  lands 
and  all  ordinary  sales  of  timber.  With  the  exception  of 
matters  dealing  with  land  titles,  where  the  centralized 
administration  of  the  General  Land  Office  compels  refer- 
ence to  Washington,  only  the  most  important  transac- 
tions like  large  pulp  sales  or  power  projects  require  ap- 
proval by  Washington  authority. 

Aside  from  long  range  administration,  the  worst  diffi- 
culty in  the  administration  of  Federal  affairs  in  Alaska, 
there  are  cases  of  conflicting  or  incomplete  jurisdiction 
which  have  not  yet  been  ironed  out.  The  Forest  Ser- 
vice, for  example,  is  in  charge  of  20  million  acres  of 
National  Forests  along  the  coast,  including  the  best  com- 
mercial timber  of  the  Territory ;  yet  it  has  no  duties  in 


relation  to  over  50  million  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  in- 
terior of  Alaska  where  the  fire  hazard  is  much  more 
serious  and  actual  fire  losses  are  large.  Fur  farming, 
one  of  the  young  but  promising  industries  of  the  Terri- 
tory, may  be  conducted  on  National  Forests  under  a  very 
simple  form  of  permit  obtained  from  the  local  Super- 
visor at  a  nominal  charge.  On  the  open  public  lands  of 
Alaska  there  is  no  law  which  permits  leases  of  this  char- 
acter and  fur  farming  is  not  undertaken  at  all  or  is  con- 
ducted in  trespass  with  no  protection  against  eviction. 
In  some  matters  also,  recognized  elsewhere  as  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States,  powers  have  been  retained  by 
Congress  or  the  Federal  Departments  which  might  bet- 
ter be  given  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Such  administrative  conditions  are  illogical,  unneces- 
sary, vexatious,  and  at  times  unjust.  By  all  means  should 
they  be  corrected.  But  the  sum  total  of  their  effect  upon 
the  development  of  Alaska  is  secondary  and  unimport- 
ant. They  have  not  held  back  the  exploration  and  use 
of  any  of  her  resources.  Let  us  give  them  due  weight, 
but  not  lose  our  perspective.  The  development  of  Alaska 
is  determined  by  business  facts.  The  full  development 
and  use  of  her  resources  will  come  about  only  as  fast 
as  economic  conditions  warrant.  Administrative  methods 


WHITE  WATER  BAY,  ADMIRALTY,  ALASKA 

A  boom  of  logs  cut  from  the  steep  mountain  side  typical  of  much  of  the  Alaskan   Coast.     Here   the   timber   and  pulpwood   supply   will   add   to 

the    amount    needed    in    Canada    and    the   United    States. 
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and  conditions  may  aid  or  retard,  but  cannot  solve  the 
economic  destiny  of  Alaska. 

A  common  sense  public  policy  toward  Alaska  would 
seem  to  require  action  along  three  lines.  First,  we 
should  anticipate  that  sooner  or  later  Alaska  will  be 
qualified  for  Statehood  and,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  we 
should  give  her  control  of  the  local  affairs  which  in  our 
system  of  government  come  under  State  jurisdiction. 

In  the  second  place,  the  national  interests  in  Alaska 
should  be  administered  by  a  field  staff  in  the  Territory 
itself.  Each  bureau  or  department  having  functions  in 
Alaska  should  place  them  in  charge  of  a  resident  officer, 


given  adequate  authority  and  discretion  by  his  own  de- 
partment, to  the  investigation  of  special  needs  or  prob- 
lems of  the  Territory  with  joint  recommendations  to 
Washington  on  Federal  policy  or  legislation.  Thus  can 
the  evils  of  long  range  administration  be  overcome,  but 
without  impairing  fundamental  national  policies  for  the 
conservation  of  basic  resources  and  without  shutting 
Alaska  off  from  the  effective  help  of  each  Federal  De- 
partment in  developing  resources  in  which  that  depart- 
ment represents  the  organized  experience  and  technical 
skill  of  the  country.  And  finally,  the  people  of  the  United 
from    the    direct    adjustment    of    administrative    duties, 


SAWMILL  AND  LOG  POND,  KILLISWOO 
The   sawmills,   pulp   and   paper   mills,    fish   canneries,    and    the   mines  in  Alaska  all  draw  their  lumber  from  the  National  Forests. 


endowed  with  the  maximum  authority  possible  to  act 
on  the  ground  and  with  large  discretion  in  applying 
Federal  statutes  to  Alaskan  conditions.  Only  transac- 
tions of  the  highest  importance,  the  larger  questions  of 
policy,  and  appeals  from  local  decisions  should  come  to 
Washington.  Then  let  these  responsible  Federal  officers, 
together  with  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  and  two  or 
more  citizens  representing  her  commercial  interests,  form 
a  sort  of  Alaskan  Cabinet,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
tying  together  the  different  Federal  activities,  ironing 
out  conflicts,  overlaps,  or  omissions,  and  working  out 
the  best  measures  for  the  all-round  development  of 
Alaska.  The  functions  of  such  a  council  would  range 
which  would  be  possible  in  many  cases  if  each  member  is 


States  should  recognize  that  Alaska  is  their  greatest  un- 
developed physical  asset,  that  they  owe  it  to  Alaska  and 
to  themselves  to  develop  her  resources  adequately,  and 
that  while  her  economic  progress  will  be  governed  pri- 
marily by  business  factors  no  practicable  or  reasonable 
form  of  Federal  aid  should  be  withheld. 

This  calls  especially  for  liberal  aid  in  developing  trans- 
portation, the  lack  of  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  present 
handicaps  of  the  Territory.  Adequate  marine  transpor- 
tation for  Alaska  is  a  knotty  problem  which  only  an 
aggressive  Federal  policy  can  solve.  The  completion 
of  the  government  railroad  and  its  administration  as  a 
developing  rather  than  cost  paying  enterprise  are  of 
obvious  necessity.    To  complete  the  needed  groundwork 
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transportation,  provision  should  be  made  for  a  compre-  ed  to  the  conditions  in  the  Territory.  It  is  entirely  prac- 
hensive  plan  of  highways  constructed  under  Federal  ap-  ticable  to  encourage  private  enterprise  in  developing  the 
propriations.  The  Federal  government  should  also  appro-  resources  of  Alaska  to  the  extent  that  the  present-day 
priate  liberally  for  investigating  the  various  resources  commerce  of  the  world  demands,  without  sacrificing  pub- 
of  Alaska,  as- 
sembling t  h  e 
facts  needed 
for  their  ex- 
ploitation, and 
bringing  these 
facts  before 
business  inter- 
ests by  whom 
commercial  de- 
velopment may 
be  brought 
about.  This  ap- 
plies particular- 
ly to  mineral  re- 
sources, hydro- 
electric power, 
p  u  1  p  w  o  o  d  s , 
deep  sea  fish- 
ing, agricultu- 
ral lands  and 
stock  raising, 
including  reindeer 
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SPIRIT  MOUNTAIN  AND  COPPER  RIVER  ALASKA 

There   is  considerable   untouched   forest   along   the   sloping   shores   of   the    Copper   River, 
is  seen   the  towering  peak  of  Spirit   Mountain. 


And  finally  the  requirements  govern- 
ing the  commercial  development  of  Alaska's  resources, 
like  her  coal,  oil,  and  timber,  which  have  been  withheld 
from  private  appropriation,  must  be  reasonable  and  adapt- 


lic  interests. 

An  effort  is 
now  being 
made  to  create 
for  Alaska  a 
local  Commis- 
sion, or  Devel- 
opment Board, 
which  would 
take  over  the 
duties  and  au- 
thority of  the 
various  Federal 
executives  to- 
gether with  the 
a  d ministration 
of  all  public  re- 
sources in  Alas- 
ka, working 
solely  under  the 
direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  This  proposal  may  well  be  challenged.  After  all, 
the  national  interests  in  Alaska  are  paramount.  Alaska 
represents,  in  her  marine  fisheries,  her  enormous  agri- 
cultural areas,  and  her  resources  for  growing  meat  pro- 


In    the   distance 


RUGGED  SCENERY  IS  TYPICAL  OF  ALASKA 

Great  mountains,  big  glaciers,   fine   waterfalls,   wonderful  rivers  and   lakes,   a   wonderful   sea   line   all  aid  in  making  Alaska  a   land   of 

thrills   to   every   visitor   whether  on   pleasure  or  business   bent. 
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ducing  animals,  one  of  the  great  food  sources  of  the  United 
States.  In  her  vast  forests  lies  a  practical  solution  of  our 
paper  shortage.  The  United  States  has  painstakingly,  by 
many  years  of  effort,  built  up  national  policies  for  the  use 
of  publicly  owned  timber,  publicly  owned  sources  of  food, 
coal  and  oil  resources,  water  power,  and  migratory  birds, 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  welfare  in  the  long  run. 
It  has  built  up  specialized  organizations  handling  these 
varied  resources  with  the  best  technical  experience  and 
skill  the  country  affords.  Should  it  now,  by  one  stroke, 
cut  off  a  vast  region  containing  one-sixth  of  our  total 
area  from  the  uniform  and  consistent  application  of  these 


sary  because  the  same  results  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
decentralized  administration  of  national  affairs  in  Alaska. 
It  is  dangerous  because  it  means  a  partial  breaking  up  of  ' 
the  effective  and  uniform  execution  of  vital  public  policies 
for  dealing  with  natural  resources.  Let  us  rather  de- 
velop Alaska  in  harmony  with  American  policy  at  all 
points.  Make  her  a  State  as  soon  as  she  is  qualified. 
Give  her  as  rapidly  as  may  be  the  local  powers  that  go 
with  Statehood.  At  the  same  time  handle  permanent 
national  interests  in  Alaska  as  they  are  handled  elsewhere, 
both  during  her  territorial  apprenticeship  and  after  she 
becomes  a  State,  preserving  the  same  policies  and  uni- 


A  SCENE  ALONG  THE  ALASKAN  COAST  LINE 

The   ocean   trip   to   Alaska    is  one   of  constantly   changing   scene   and    there   is  so  much   worth   seeing  that  one  begrudges  the   hours  of  darkness 
and  of  sleep.     This  bit  of  scenic  wonderland  is  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  territory. 


public  policies  by  the  specialized  organizations  created 
for  the  very  purpose  of  their  accomplishment?  I  think 
not.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  Alaska  herself,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  most  effective  development  of  her 
resources,  it  would  be  unwise  to  cut  her  off  from  the 
direct  application  of  the  energies  and  from  the  technical 
and  financial  resources  of  several  great  Federal  organi- 
zations which  are  experts  in  doing  the  very  things  that 
Alaska  needs  to  have  done. 

The  Development  Board  plan  for  Alaska  is  unneces- 


form  direction  but  with  localized  administrative  ma- 
chinery adapted  to  Alaska's  isolation.  Let  us  not  cut 
Alaska  off  from  the  broad  national  effort  to  make  the 
best  use  of  natural  sources  of  wealth,  by  introducing  a 
separate  scheme  which  inevitably  will  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  public  policies  toward  these  resources  as  a  whole. 
Nor  is  there,  in  this  issue,  any  real  conflict  between  the 
interests  of  Alaska  and  of  the  American  public.  A  sim- 
ple and  obvious  course  is  open  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  both. 
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SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  ELK 


NORTHERN   BLACK-TAIL   DEER 


ANIMAL  HABITAT  GROUPS 

BY  BARTON  WARREN  EVERMANN 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 


THE  modern  natural  history  museum  has  come  to  regard 
itself,  and  to  be  regarded  by  the  public,  as  an  educational 
institution,  working  in  co-operation  with  the  public  and 
private  schools,  for  the  good  of  all  the  children,  as  well  as 
adults,  who  can  be  brought  within  its  influence.  To  justify  its 
existence,  a  public  museum  must  be  of  real  service  not  only  to 
investigators  but  to  the  general  public  as  well. 

The  investigator's  needs  are  met  by  furnishing  facilities  for 
research  which  will  result  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  its  diffusion  among  men. 

The  other  function  of  the  public  museum  is  that  of  usefulness 
to  the  public  in  educational  ways.  This  function  has  not 
always  been  realized  or  received  attention;  inde;d,  there  are 
museums  here  and  there  that  are  no  more  in  touch  with  the 
world  of  today  than  are  the  fossils,  whether  dead  or  living, 
which  they  contain.  Not  until  recently  has  this  function  been 
appreciated  or  received  much  attention ;  but  this  obligation  to 
the  public  is  now  the  dominant  and  controlling  thought  in  many 
museums,  great  and  small.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advance  in 
recent  years  in  making  museums  really  educational  has  been 
in  the  installation  of  exhibits  of  animals  and  plants  or  other 
natural  objects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  buildings  and  their  included  exhibition 
halls  are  designed  and  constructed  with  special  reference  to  the 
most  effective  display  of  the  particular  kinds  of  exhibits  to  be 
installed.  The  problem  of  proper  lighting  has,  apparently,  re- 
ceived but  scant  consideration  in  the  past.  The  exhibition  halls 
in  the  old  type  of  museum  building  were  lighted  by  means  of 
numerous  large  windows  on  two  or  more  sides;  the  exhibits  were 
placed  in  cases  with  glass  fronts  and  ends,  placed  against  the 
walls  between  the  windows,  or  in  rectangular  cases  with  glass 
on  all  four  sides  arranged  with  mathematical  precision  in  rows 
across  the  hall.  The  light  outside  the  cases  being  stronger 
than  that  in  them,  very  annoying  reflections  resulted.  All  sorts 
of  objects  elsewhere  in  the  room,  particularly  those  white  or 
light  in  color,  and,  of  course,  the  visitor  himself,  could  be  seen 
reflected  from  the  case  and  were  seen  quite  as  plainly  as  the 
objects  in  the  case;  all  of  which  was  very  confusing.  This 
difficulty  has  been  met  in  the  modern  natural  history  museum 
by  doing  away  entirely  with  windows;  all  the  lighting  is  by 
means  of  skylights,  thoe  over  the  exhibits  letting  in  more 
light  than  those  over  the  visitor,  with  the  result  that  annoying 
reflection  is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  and  by  slightly  tilting  the 
plate-glass  fronts  of  the  exhibition  cases,  the  reflection  is  en- 
tirely avoided.  Artificial  lighting  is  also  provided  for  in  the 
same  way,  so  that  the  exhlits  can  be  lighted  at  night  atia  on 
dark  days. 

The  next  important  advance  is  in  the  type  of  exhibit.  The 
improvement  has  been  especially  marked  with  habitat  or  ecologi- 
cal groups.  Wonderful  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  art  of  taxidermy  and  museum  installation.  Formerly,  the 
birds,  mammals  or  other  animals  to  be  shown  were,  as  Director 
Lucas  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  well 
said,  most  literally  stuffed,  then  fastened  to  flat  boards  or 
perches  of  the  jig-saw  period  of  architecture,  after  which  they 
were  placed  in  long  rows  in  glass  cases  in  which,  as  already 
stated,  the  visitor  saw  himself  quite  as  distinctly  as  he  saw  the 
animals  meant  to  be  shown.  There  were  no  rocks,  plants,  shrubs 
or  other  accessories  to  indicate  in  any  way  the  natural  envir- 
onment in  which  the  animals  might  be  found  when  alive.  Now, 
if  the  object  to  be  exhibited  is  some  animal,  the  species  is  shown 
as  a  group  or  family,  a  pair  of  adults,  male  and  female,  the  usual 
number  of  young,  and  perhaps  some  additional  young1  of  dif- 
ferent ages;  the  nest,  if  a  bird,  or  perhaps  the  den  if  a  mammal, 


and  the  whole  group  set  down  among  real  trees  and  shrubs, 
annual  plants,  grass,  rocks  and  sand,  and  other  objects  which 
together  make  up  a  bit  of  just  such  landscape  as  one  would 
find  the  animals  in  should  he  seek  them  alive  and  in  the  wild. 
Of  course,  only  a  limited  amount  or  number  of  units  of  the 
actual  environment  can  bz  shown  by  means  of  real  objects;  but 
the  setting  is  made  more  complete  by  means  of  a  painted  back- 
ground which  joins  the  real  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impr  ible,  to  tell  where  the  real  ends  and  the 
painting  begins. 

Of  institutions  that  have  attained  remarkable  success  in  the 
installation  of  habitat  groups  of  mammals  and  birds,  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences  merits  special  mention.  The  new 
Museum  of  the  Academy  is  located  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  which 
Superintendent  John  McLaren,  with  his  wonderful  genius  for 
landscape  gardening  and  ability  to  combine  wild  nature  with 
artistic  beauty,  has  made  what  foresters  and  others  regard  as 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  park  in  all  the  world.  The  first 
unit  of  this  Museum  was  recently  completed  and  opened  to  the 
public.  Two  important  parts  of  this  building  are  the  California 
Mammal  Hall  and  the  California  Bird  Hall.  The  former  is 
180  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide ;  the  latter  140  feet  long  and  60 
feet  wide.  In  the  mammal  hall  provision  is  made  for  15  large 
mammal  groups,  four  groups  of  intermediate  size  and  22  small 
panel  groups.  The  cases  are  built  in  the  wall  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  long  hall.  The  large  ones  are  each  25  feet  long,  13 
feet  deep,  front  to  back,  and  18  feet  to  the  ceiling  glass.  The 
back  of  the  case  is  curved,  its  length  being  40  feet. 

The  taxidermist  in  nearly  every  instance  went  to  the  place 
where  the  animals  were  collected,  studied  the  environment  and 
collected  the  accessory  materials  such  as  rocks,  sand,  shrubs, 
flowers,  etc.,  needed  in  the  composition  of  the  group.  The  artist 
accompanied  the  taxidermist  and  he  too,  studied  the  scenery  and 
made  his  field  studies  or  sketches  for  guidance  in  painting  the 
finished  background.  Through  co-operation  in  this  way  and 
exchange  of  views,  in  other  words,  by  means  of  team  work  be- 
tween the  taxidermists,  artist  and  director  of  the  Museum,  really 
remarkable  results  have  been  attained.  My  aim,  as  director, 
has  been  to  make  these  groups  as  true  to  nature,  realistic  and 
educationally  valuable  as  possible.  Not  only  has  scientific  ac- 
curacy and  value  been  kept  in  mind,  but  the  popular  educational 
purpose  of  the  exhibits  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view.  Nor 
has  the  esthetic  and  artistic  value  of  the  exhibits  been  forgotten. 
And  still  another  important  consideration  has  not  been  for- 
gotten, and  that  is  the  preservation  and  conservation  of  our 
wild  life.  In  the  selection  of  species  to  be  exhibited  and  in  the 
descriptive  labels  this  question  has  been  constantly  kept  in  mind. 

It  is  not  possible  to  convey  by  means  of  photographs  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  beauty  of  these  groups,  but  the  repro- 
ductions in  this  issue  of  American  Forestry  will  give  some 
idea  of  their  character. 

That  these  exhibits  are  appreciated  by  the  public  is  evidenced 
by  the  comments  of  the  visitors  of  whom  there  have  been  more 
than  a  million  since  the  Museum  opened. 

The  mammal  groups  were  prepared  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Rowley,  assisted  by  Mr.  Paul  J.  Fair  and  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Herring;  the  bird  groups  by  Mr.  Fair,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Reed  and  Miss  Olive  E.  Cutter.  The  backgrounds 
of  these  remarkable  groups  were  painted  by  several  different 
artists — Charles  Abel  Corwin,  Charles  Bradford  Hudson, 
Maurice  G.  Logan,  and  Worth  Ryder.  All  the  work  was  done 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Museum. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BIRD  AND  ANIMAL  GROUPS 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Elk.— This  beautiful  animal,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Tule  Elk  or  Dwarf  Elk,  formerly  ranged  in  vast 
numbers  through  the  San  Joaquin-Sacramento  Valley.  Only 
a  few  hundred  now  remain.  That  the  species  is  not  entirely 
extinct  is  due  to  the  foresight  and  interest  of  the  late  Henry 
Miller,  founder  of  the  great  cattle  company  of  Miller  and  Lux. 
In  the  early  7CS,  when  only  a  few  individuals  were  left,  the  herd 
made  its  last  stand  on  the  Kern  County  ranch  of  Miller  and  Lux. 
Mr.  Miller  instructed  his  cattle  men  not  to  disturb  the  elk  in  any 
way.  His  instructions  were  carried  out  and  now  the  herd  is  in 
a  very  prosperous  condition. 

Northern  Black-tail  Deer— This  is  the  dr;r  which  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  chaparral  or  more  open  forests  of  the  Coast  Ranges 
north  of  San  Francisco.  The  animals  shown  in  the  exhibit  were 
obtained  in  Mendocino  County,  California,  where  the  species  is 
still  abundant  in  spite  of  the  ravages  made  upon  it  by  the  moun- 
tain lion,  its  worst  enemy.  The  bucks  and  does  are  not  usually 
found  together  in  summer,  but  for  exhibition  purposes  the  young 
and  both  sexes  are  shown  in  the  group. 

Farallon  Islands  Bird  Group.— The  Farallons  are  a  group  of 
small  rocky  islands  lying  thirty  miles  off  the  Golden  Gate. 
Thousands  of  sea  birds  resort  to  these  islands  to  lay  their  eggs 
and  rear  their  young.  In  the  habitat  group  is  shown  one  of  the 
bird  rookeries  at  the  breeding  season. 

Desert  Bird  Group. — The  desert  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  at- 
tractions. After  the  winter  rains  the  few  shrubs  put  forth  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  flowers  and  a  multitude  of  annual  plants 
spring  up.  Then  many  species  of  birds,  some  of  them  being 
among  the  most  brilliantly  colored  birds  in  the  United  States, 
build  their  nests  in  the  palo  verdes,  yuccas,  mesquites,  cacti,  and 
ocatillas.  A  number  of  desert  species  are  shown  in  the  exhibit, 
the  scene  representing  a  bit  of  the  Colorado  desert  near  the 
Salton  Sea. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Water-fowl  Group. — About  sixty-three 
species  of  ducks,  geese  and  swans  have  been  recorded  as  occur- 
ring in  North  America.  More  than  forty  of  these  have  been 
taken  in  California;  several,  however,  are  mere  stragglers  and 
are  rarely  seen.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  most  famous  of  these  winter  resorts  of  water-fowl. 
Late  in  August  or  early  in  September  the  flocks  begin  to  arrive. 
By  December  most  of  the  species  have  appeared,  some  of  them  in 
enormous  numbers.  Among  the  .most  abundant  are  the  Sprig, 
Shoveller,  Green-winged  Teal,  and  the  Snow,  White-fronted, 
Hutchins,  and  Cackling  geese.  As  many  as  20,000  of  some  of 
these  birds  may  be  seen  at  one  time.  In  the  exhibit  twenty-five 
species  of  ducks,  six  of  geese,  one  swan,  one  coot  and  one 
crane  are  represented.  The  time  is  in  February  and  the  hour 
just  as  the  sun  is  setting  beyond  the  Coast  Ranges  at  Pacheco 
Pass.  Various  species  of  water-fowl  are  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground under  natural  surroundings,  and  a  flock  of  white-fronted 
geese  is  just  arriving. 

Northwestern  Black  Bear. — Until  recently  only  three  or  four 
species  of  bears  were  recognized  in>  America,  but  now  Dr.  C. 
Hart  Merriam,  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  subject,  has 
described  no  fewer  than  forty-nine  new  species  of  grizzly  and 
brown  bears;  and  there  are  doubtless  more  to  follow.  In  Cali- 
fornia, as  elsewhere,  the  black  bear  may  be  either  black  or  brown, 
or  even  cinnamon.  Young  of  two  color  may  occur  in  the  same 
litter,  and  the  parents  may  be  both  black,  both  brown,  or  one 
black  and  the  other  brown. 

California  Condor;  California  Vulture.— It  is  only  in  the 
wildest,  most  inaccessible  regions  of  the  rugged  coast  ranges 
that  Condors  may  be  seen,  except  occasionally  when  they  descend 
to  the  canyons  and  valley  in  search  of  food.  A  hole  or  cave  in 
some  high  cliff  is  selected  for  a  nest.    Only  one  egg  is  laid.    The 


young  does  not  reach  maturity  until  two  or  three  years  old.  The 
California  Condor  is  the  largest  flying  bird  in  America,  if  not 
in  the  world;  it  is  even  larger  than  the  great  Condor  of  the 
Andes.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  immense  size 
and  the  large  white  patch  which  shows  under  each  wing  as  the 
bird  soars  overhead.  It  is  a  scavenger,  feeding  on  dead  animals 
of  various  kinds  such  as  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep.  So  use- 
ful a  bird  is  it  that  the  law  imposes  a  severe  penalty  upon  any- 
one who  kills  any  Condor  or  destroys  its  nest  or  eggs. 

California  Mountain  Lion. — The  mountain  lion,  panther, 
"painter,"  cougar,  or  puma,  as  it  is  variously  called  in  different 
parts  of  its  habitat,  is  still  quite  abundant  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  California,  particularly  in  the  Coast  Ranges  north 
of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  North  American  cats, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  deer,  elk,  and  various  domestic  ani- 
mals. It  has  been  estimated  that  each  lion  in  California  destroys 
annually  on  an  average  one  deer  a  week.  Assuming  that  there 
are  1000  lions  in  the  State,  doubtless  an  under-estimate,  this 
means  the  destruction  of  at  least  52,000  deer  annually. 

Northern  Mule  Deer. — The  exhibit  shows  a  group  of  the  mule 
deer  as  they  appear  in  winter  in  the  northern  coast  mountains 
of  California,  Where  they  frequent  the  spruce  forests.  The 
northern  mule  deer  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  family  and  is, 
withal,  a  beautiful  animal.  The  artist,  Charles  Abel  Oorwin,  has 
done  remarkably  well  in  blending  the  background  with  the  real 
objects  in  front.     Can  you  find  the  line  of  union? 

White  Pelican  Group. — On  Anaho  Island  in  Pyramid  Lake, 
Nevada,  is  a  breeding  colony  of  about  10,000  of  these  interesting 
birds.  This  scene  represents  a  small  portion  of  the  colony  as 
it  appeared  in  June,  1917.  There  are  similar  breeding  grounds 
at  Buena  Vista  Lake  in  Kern  County,  at  Eagle  Lake  in  Lassen 
County,  and  at  the  Klamath  Lakes,  California.  The  White 
Pelican  usually  nests  on  the  ground,  while  the  Brown  Pelican 
often  nests  in  bushes  or  low  trees.  The  number  of  eggs  is 
usually  two  or  three,  sometimes  four  or  five.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  about  twenty-nine  days.  Note  how  helpless  the  newly  hatched 
young  appear ;  also  the  way  the  young  are  fed.  Note  also  the 
"centerlboard"  on  the  bills  of  some  of  the  adults;  this  drops 
off   soon  after   the  breeding  season   begins. 

Desert  Mountain  Sheep. — In  the  desert  mountains  and  their  in- 
cluded canyons  and  small  valleys  is  found  in  southern  California 
this  interesting  sheep  or  big  horn.  The  animals  shown  in  this 
group  came  from  near  San  Jacinto  Peak  in  southern  California, 
where  the  species  is  still  fairly  common.  In  a  region  where 
vegetation  and  water  are  so  scarce,  the  resident  animals  have 
learned  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation  and  feed  upon  almost 
any  sort  of  plant  they  may  find.  The  barrel  cactus  is,  to  them, 
one  of  the  most  useful  plants,  the  pulpy  interior  furnishing  them 
with  both  food  and  drink. 

Antelope  or  Pronghorn. — The  Pronghorn  or  Antelope  formerly 
ranged  in  immense  numbers  over  the  plains  and  valleys  of  North 
America  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Mexico  to  Canada. 
In  California  great  herds  ranged  throughout  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joacquin  valleys  and  in  other  valleys  to  the  north, 
east  and  south.  As  a  result  of  persistent  persecution  and 
slaughter  for  their  hides  and  meat,  these  animals  have,  in  most 
parts  of  their  range,  been  entirely  wiped  out.  In  southeastern 
Oregon  and  northwestern  Nevada  they  are  still  fairly  common. 
In  California  isolated  bands,  each  consisting  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, are  still  left.  The  Pronghorn  is  the  only  member  of  the 
hollow-horned  animals  which  annually  sheds  its  horns.  In  the 
Pronghorn,  however,  only  the  outer  shell  or  sheath  is  shed,  and 
not  the  entire  horn,  as  the  deer  and  elk.  The  Pronghorn  is  alsb 
unique  in  not  possessing  dew  claws  or  accessory  hoofs  on  the 
backs  of  the  feet,  as  in  deer. 
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FARALLON  ISLANDS  BIRD  GROUP 
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SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  WATER-FOWL  GROUP 


NORTHWESTERN   BLACK   BEAR 
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CALIFORNIA  CONDOR;  CALIFORNIA  VULTURE 


CALIFORNIA   MOUNTAIN   LION 
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THE   BANYAN   TREE  AT  SINGAPORE 


This  shows  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree  only.     On  an   island   in  the  Nurrbudda  River  is  a  larger  tree  with  350  large  trunks  and  3000  small  oneB 

under    which    an    army   of   7000    soldiers   has    encamped. 


THE  At 


It  it  claimed  that  thii  tree  holds  the  world's  record  for  size.     It  has  a  central   trunk   fifty  feet   in   circumference   and   about  two  hundred   progres- 
sive trunks.     The  Hindus  have  a  great  reverence  for  the   banyan    tree,   and    because   of  its   overshadowing 
beneficence,  it  it  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  Deity. 


FAMOUS  AND  INTERESTING  TREES 


BY  JAMES  RIC ALTON 


(WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR) 


THE  BANYAN  TREE 


THE  banyan  tree  (Ficus  religioso  or  Ficus  Indica)  in  its 
scientific  name  signifies  sacred  fig  or  Indian  fig.  It  is 
known  most  widely  on  account  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
its  growth,  its  multiple  trunks  extending  latterly  until  it 
covers  great  areas  of  ground.  Unlike  other  trees,  it  not  only 
sends  out  roots  from  roots,  but  roots  are  sent  out  from  the 
branches  downward  until  they  reach  the  ground.  These  aerial 
roots  become  trunks  and  send  out  lateral  branches  and  this  pro- 
gression is  continued  for  almost  endless  periods  of  time. 

This  ever-continuing  renewal  of  trunk  brings  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  young  sap  and  nutriment  to  all  parts  of  the  tree.  On 
account  of  this  unending  reproduction  of  itself,  the  tree  is  exempt 
from  decay,  and  its  duration  may  be  counted  in  milleniums.  Ex- 
tending its  branches  outward  and  not  upward,  it  is  not  a  high 
tree,  yet  it  is  a  forest  in  itself,  the  haunt  of  birds  and  monkeys, 
who  feed  on  its  fruit,  a  sort  of  small  bastard  red  fig  the  size 
of  a  cherry. 

The  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  cannot  penetrate  its  thick  foliage. 
Fakirs  and  anchorets  often  seek  religious  solitude  in  its  deep  and 
grateful  shade.  Temples  and  pagodas  are  built  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  sacred  tree. 

A  remarkable  tree  of  this  kind  is  to  be  seen  on  a  small  island 
in  the  Nurbudda  River  in  Western  India ;  even  after  much  of  it 


'has  been  washed  away  by  river  torrents  it  still  measures  2000 
feet  in  the  circumference  of   its  manifold   trunks. 

An  army  of  7000  soldiers  has  encamped  under  it.  It  has 
350  large  trunks  and  3000  smaller  ones.  Solemn  festivals  are 
held  under  it  when  thousands  of  votaries  gather  from  every  part 
of  the  vast  empire.  English  gentlemen  often  camp  for  weeks 
under  this  delightful  pavilion.  At  times  when  not  inhabited  by 
human  devotees  it  is  the  rendezvous  of  peacocks,  wood-ipigeons, 
and  multitudes  of  feathered  songsters,  and  families  of  monkeys, 
also  flying-foxes  or  bats  that  measure  six  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
This  wonderful  arboreal  growth  not  only  furnishes  shelter  but 
sustenance  to  these  denizens  of  the  jungle.  Another  great  banyan 
tree  claiming  a  world  reoord  for  size,  may  be  seen  in  the  botanical 
gardens  at  Calcutta.  It  has  a  central  trunk  over  50  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  about  200  progressive  trunks.  The  ground 
beneath  is  kept  clean,  and  its  umbrageous  shelter  is  a  halting 
place  for  visitors  and  a  paradise  for  picnicers. 

The  Hindus  have  a  great  reverence  for  the  banyan  tree,  and 
because  of  its  long  endurance,  its  outstretched  arms,  its  over- 
shadowing beneficence,  it  is  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  Deity. 
Seated  under  the  wide-spreading  canopy  of  this  marvelous  tree 
one  can  look  in  every  direotion  through  vistas  of  graceful  trunks 
and  contemplate  nature's  vegetable  plan  of  endless  renewals  and 
eternal  youth. 


OLIVE  TREES  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE 

It  is  claimed  that  these  are  descendents  of  the  very  trees  under  which  Christ    walked    and    that    they    are    close    to    the    spot    where    Judas    gave 

Christ  the  kiss  of  betrayal. 


ill 
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OLD  OLIVE  TREES  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE 


'THE  illustration  for  this  subject  affords  a  peep  into  the  Garden 
of  Gethsernane,  and  in  the  picture  is  seen  the  golden 
gate  in  the  East  wall  of  Jerusalem,  a  hundred  feet  or  so  above 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  in  which  once  flowed  Wady  Sitty  Mar- 
yam.  The  snarled,  venerable  olive  trees  in  the  middle  of  the  gar- 
den still  clinging  to  a  hoary  remnant  of  enfeebled  life,  enlist 
attention.  This  Garden  of  Gethsernane  can  be  nothing  more 
than  a  folk-lore  affair,  because  the  exact  locality  of  the  real 
garden  was  never  recorded,  and  these  frail  trunks  common  about 
Jerusalem  may  claim  an  antiquity  of  one  or  two  hundred  years. 
Nothing  short  of  a  stupid  credulity  would  ever  credit  them  with 
eighteen  or  nineteen  hundred,  yet  some  guide  books  declare  they 


come  to  this  walled  in,  sanctified  ground,  and  whether  or  not 
this  garden  may  be  the  real  or  traditional  spot,  it  is  in  the 
real  valley  of  the  Agony  and  sufficiently  near  for  devotional 
impression.  These  trees  have  been  solemnized  not  only  by 
years,  but  by  the  kisses  of  devout  lips,  as  have  been  most  things 
connected  with  the  sacred  bit  of  ground.  Twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple visited  Palestine  annually ;  fifteen  thousand  of  these  were 
Russian  pilgrims.  The  Russian  Government  assisted  the  pil- 
grims to  reach  the  Holy  Land,  and  when  they  reached  it  no 
shrine  real  or  traditional  escaped  them ;  the  sincerity  of  their 
devotion  was  pathetic  and  impressive.  They  were  given  to  ex- 
pressing   their    devout    feelings    by    kissing    the    objects    which 


TREE  ON  WHICH  JUDAS  IS  SAID  TO  HAVE  HANGED  HIMSELF 

This  story  may  impress  the  tourist  who  does  not  know  that  the  tree  is   at  most  only   a  few  score  years  old — but  that  fact  does  not  prevent  the 
guides  at  Jerusalem  from  calmly  declaring  that  it  is  the  original  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself. 


have  sprung  from  successive  growths  extending  back  to  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  olive  tree,  like  the  apple  tree,  has  not  the 
renovating  growth  of  the  banyan,  or  the  persistency  of  the 
bo-tree,  and  trees  of  warm  latitudes.  The  garden  is  in  control 
of  Franciscan  monks,  who  point  out  the  place  of  the  Agony, 
where  the  disciples  slept,  and  the  place  where  Judas  gave  the 
kiss  of  betrayal.  > 

Whether  the  ancestors  of  these  decrepit  trees  were  contem- 
poraneous with  Christ  or  not,  they  are  very  old;  they  are  bible 
trees;   they   have   seen   many   generations    of   devoted    pilgrims 


awaken  these  feelings.  The  so-called  tomb  of  Christ  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  worn  into  cavities  by  the  kisses 
of  their  pious  lips.  They  kissed  the  seven  stations  on  the 
Via  Dolorosa  through  which  Christ  walked  on  the  way  to 
Calvary ;  they  purchased  pilgrim  stocks  and  went  afoot  to  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan.  On  the  way  to  Jericho  they  kissed  the  spot  where 
the  wayfarer  was  "held  up"  by  thieves ;  they  kissed  the  ruins  at 
Jericho ;  they  kissed  the  Jordan  River  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  and 
these  old  olive  trees  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsernane  have  endured 
a  goodly  apportionment  of  Russian  osculation. 


THE  TREE  ON  WHICH  JUDAS  HANGED  HIMSELF 


'T1  HIS  is  not  offered  as  an  historic  but  as  a  traditional  tree, 
and  to  show  how  many  and  how  ridiculous  are  the  myths  and 
traditions  presented  to  the  credulity  of  pilgrims  visiting  the  city 
of  the  great  King.  So  much  tradition,  and  so  little  historic 
fact — there  is  the  traditional  place  where  the  tree  grew  from 
which  the  cross  was  made,  the  traditional  place  of  crucifixion, 
the  traditional  Garden  of  Gethsernane,  the  traditional  tomb  of 
Christ,   in   short   the   well-nigh   traditional   everything   save   the 


geographical  features  of  the  city's  site  and  surroundings.  The 
feeblest  and  most  modern  of  all  the  traditions  offered  by  tra- 
dition mongers,  is  that  giving,  as  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged 
himself,  a  recent  growth  of  perhaps  a  few  score  years.  Some 
sense  has  been  displayed,  however,  in  the  choice  of  a  likely  tree ; 
for  it  is  located  a  little  South  of  the  city,  conveniently  near 
Aceldama ;  besides,  it  has  a  fantastic,  lop-sided  branching  which 
offers  a  free  suspension.  It  is  also  of  a  convenient  height  for 
the  attachment  and  manipulation  of  the  beneficent  hemp. 
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THE    NESTING    TREE   OF    THE    SOCIABLE    GROSSBEAK 
This  entire  tree  is  one  huge  nesting  place  with  about  one  thousand  nests  all  neatly  built  along  streets.     The  material   used   is  fine  grass.     Often 
the  nests  become  so  heavy  that  the  trees  on  which  they  are  built  are  broken  by  the  weight.     The  birds  and  the  trees  are  natives  of  South  Africa. 


THE  SAUSAGE  TREE  AND  VICTORIA  REGIA  WATER  LILY 
The  sausage  tree,  sometimes  called  the  candle  tree,  is  of  the  calabash  order,    but    has   no    edible    or    commercial    value.      The    Victoria    Regia    is 
recognized  as  the  largest  water  lily  in  the  world;  its  leaves  have  a  spread  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  with  a  rim  five  inches  deep 
and   will  support  the  weight  of  a  man;  the  huge  white  blossom  often  exceeds  twenty  inches  in  diameter.     This  queen 
of  water  plants  is  common  on  the  warm,  still    waters  of  northeastern    South   America. 
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Underwood  and  Underwood.  AN  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  CONGO 

The  great  Three  Trunked   Baobab  or  Calabash   tree   of  Citras,   the  Congo,    Africa.     The    baobab   or   calabash    is   not    even    a    sixty-fifth   cousin 
to  the  vine  that  produces  the  calabashes  from  which  pipes  are  made.     It  bears  a  fruit  that  resembles  breadfruit,  and  the  wood 

is  used   in  making  fine  furniture. 
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Underwood  and  Underwood. 


THE  FAMOUS  TREE  PAGODA 


This    is    situated    at    Calcutta,    India.      Long   before    the    tree    sprouted    an    old    pagoda    stood    on    the    spot.      Then    grew    the    tree,    with    all 
rapidity    and    size    of   many    tropical    growths,    winding    its    roots  and   branches  around   the  old  stone   pagoda  until   the   pagoda 

became  practically  part  of  the  tree  itself. 


the 
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A  NESTING-TREE  OF  THE  SOCIABLE  GROSBEAK 


'THIS  tree  in  itself  is  not  wonderful,  but  curious  and  interest- 
ing  in  its  transformation ;  the  tree  is  a  member  of  the  mimosa 
family,  a  leguminous  tree  common  in  South  Africa.  It  is  the 
tree  usually  chosen  by  the  Sociable  Grosbeak  for  a  breeding 
colony  of  his  kin-folk.  The  grosbeak  is  a  small  bird  represented 
by  the  cardinal  bird  and  the  bullfinch;  it  is  also  in  the  sub- family 
of  the  weaver  birds.  This  tree,  therefore,  is  interesting  because 
it  supports  a  nidamental  city  which  has  transformed  the  entire 
spray  of  the  tree  into  a  bird  tenement. 

The  birds  continue  to  build  in  the  same  tree  from  year  to 
year  and  with  the  increase  of  the  families  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  increase  in  nest-making,  until  the  tree  falls  from 
its  burden  of  nests.  The  building  material  is  fine  grass.  The 
entrances  are  below  and  these  entrances  are  not  to  single  nests, 


but  to  streets  along  both  sides  of  which  are  nests  about  two 
inches  apart.  The  work  required  for  such  an  accumulation  of 
material,  straw  by  straw,  is  incredible,  almost  rivaling  that  of 
King  Cheops  and  his  great  pyramid.  Man  is  a  social  being;  many- 
birds  and  animals  are  also  gregarious.  There  are  still  aboriginal 
tribes  who  build  their  homes  in  the  trees,  as  the  Vedas  of 
Ceylon.  Home-making  in  the  trees,  on  the  part  of  man,  may 
be  an  inherited  instinct  from  our  Simian  ancestry.  These  Nest- 
ing trees  of  the  Sociable  Grosbeak  often  represent  in  the  single 
tree  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  birds.  In  the  museum 
of  Capetown  an  entire  tree,  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, may  be  seen.  Surely  this  little  finch  we  call  the  Sociable 
Grosbeak  exemplified  the  advantage  of  co-operative  labor 
thousands  of  years  before  it  has  been  widely  adopted  by  man. 


AT  SNAKES  ARE  THESE  ROOTS  OF  THE  RUBBER  TREE 


Rubber   trees  of  different   varieties   and    yielding  various   grades   of  rubber  are  found  in  most  tropical  countries.     The  annual   yield  from   young 
trees   is  from   two  to  three   pounds,   while   from  the  large  old  trees  it  may  exceed  forty  pounds. 


THE  RUBBER  TREE  AND  THEIR  PRODUCT 


'T'HAT  wonderfully  useful  tree-product  familiarly  known  as 
India  rubber  was  first  discovered  during  the  second  voyage  of 
Columbus  to  the  New  World,  wherem  it  was  recorded  that  the 
natives  in  Haiti  were  found  playing  with  balls  of  this  amusingly 
resilient  substance,  and  on  account  of  this  quality  it  was  called 
elastic  gwn.  In  1770  one  Priestly,  a  chemist,  finding  this  gum 
effective  in  rubbing  out  pencil  marks  gave  it  the  name  India 
rubber.  In  Peru  and  Ecuador  where  certain  species  of  the  rub- 
ber-tree are  indigenous,  both  the  tree  and  its  product  are  called 
Cahucha,  or  Caucho,  hence  the  origin  of  the  modernized  term 
Caoutchouc  (Koo-chook),  for  the  milky  juice  of  the  rubber 
trees ;  but  this  name  is  so  unspellable  and  unpronounceable  that 
the  more  simple  and  euphonius  word  latex  may  be  used. 

There  are  several  species  of  trees  and  vines  which  yield  this 
valuable  substance,  latex,  and  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  vital  nourishing   sap   of   the  tree.     The   latex   exudes 


from  sacs  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree  and  chemically,  is  essen- 
tially a  hydrocarbon.  It  seems  in  no  way  necessary  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  tree,  and  its  real  function  is  not  well  understood. 
This  lactescent  juice  produces  20  per  cent  and  upwards  of 
rubber.  Of  the  several  species  of  rubber  producing  trees  and 
vines,  those  producing  what  is  commercially  known  as  Para 
rubber  are  the  most  widely  cultivated,  Para  rubber  being  the 
standard  by  which  the  different  grades  are  rated  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Para  rubber  is  the  product  of  a  tree  known  as 
Hevea  Brazilicnsis,  a  native  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  Another 
rubber  tree  indigenous  to  Brazil  yields  what  is  known  as  Ceara 
rubber;  These  two  species  of  rubber  trees  are  now  well  repre- 
sented in  the  plantations  of  the  East.  Another  species,  Ficus 
elastica  (Fig  elastic),  yielding  the  rubber  called  "Rombong"  in 
the  market,  is  a  native  of  Assam.  Ficus  elastica  is  often  culti- 
vated as  a  garden  and  house  plant  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
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THE  BUTTRESSED  ROOTS  OF  THE  RUBBER  TREE 


This  octopus-like  rubber  tree  is  a  native  of  Buitensorg,  Java,  and  is  one    of    the    great    attractions    for    tourists    there.      This    tree    is    of    the 
species  called  the  fig  elastic  and  yields  a  rubber  known  to  the  trade  as  Rombong. 
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when  it  becomes  a  large  tree  it  is  remarkable  for  a  fan- 
tastic development  of  deep  buttressed  roots.  From 
tropical  Africa  comes  rubber  obtained  from  various 
creepers  and  called  Congo  rubber,  and  Madagascar  rub- 
ber. Rubber  is  found  in  a  solid  state  in  the  fibers  of 
certain  plants.  The  annual  yield  from  young  trees  is 
two  and  three  pounds  each,  while  from  large  old  trees  it 
may  exceed  40  pounds.  Old  trees  also  give  a  better 
quality. 

The  tapping  of  trees  is  an  important  matter  in  the 
rubber  industry;  in  the  early  days  trees  were  cut  down 
to  obtain  the  latex;  even  after  tapping  was  substituted 
for  cutting  down,  millions  of  trees  were  destroyed  by 
reckless  and  destructive  tapping.  In  South  American 
rubber  lands  tapping  has  long  been  done  by  making  ver- 
tical gashes  in  a  tree  with  a  hatchet.  At  the  base  of 
every  gash  a  small  earthen  cup  is  made  to  adhere  by  an 
application  of  wet  clay  so  that  the  latex  enters  the  cup. 
Several  of  such  taps  extend  around  the  tree.  The  latex 
is  collected  and  another  ring  of  taps  is  made  daily.  The 
gash  in  the  bark  must  not  reach  the  wood  of  the  tree  or 
a  kind  of  insect  will  enter  the  wood  at  the  tap  and  in  a 
few  years  utterly  destroy  the  tree.  In  this  way  the  care- 
less, marauding  hand  of  native  tappers  devastated  vast 
areas  of  valuable  rubber  territory  in  Brazil  and  other 
countries  in  South  America ;  finally  increasing  value  and 
decreasing  product  brought  about  government  protec- 
tion. In  the  rubber  jungles  of  the  Amazon  latex  is  gen- 
erally collected  in  calabashes,  and  then  placed  in  a  large 
vessel  and  allowed  to  simmer  over  a  slow  heat  to  expel 
water  and  promote  coagulation  into  marketable  forms. 
Another  method  of  preparing  the  latex  for  the  market 
is  to  dip  a  paddle-shaped  wooden  instrument  into  the 
latex  and  then  hold  the  coated  blade  over  a  smoking 
fire  made  of  a  certain  kind  of  palm-nuts;  this  gives  a 
smoky  color  to  the  latex  and  hastens  coagulation.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  a  cake  of  required  thickness  is 
made;  this  is  slit  from  the  blade  in  the  form  of  a  round 
cake  or  chuse  and  is  ready  for  the  market.  Scrap  or 
refuse  is  pressed  by  hand  into  black  balls  called  nigger- 
head  rubber  and  is  sold  as  second-grade. 

In  the  rubber  plantations  of  Oriental  countries  there 
are  several  methods  of  tapping  the  trees.  There  is  the 
V  tap — a  number  of  incisions  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V 
with  receptacles  at  the  apexes  of  the  Vs.  The  herring- 
bone tap  is  much  the  same  as  the  spiral  tap.  These  sev- 
eral taps  begin  about  six  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
spiral  groves  are  increased  in  width  downward  from 
day  to  day  in  order  to  reach  fresh-bark  surface,  and  when 
all  the  interspace  has  been  covered  the  tree  is  allowed 
from  one  to  two  years  in  which  to  recuperate  its  benevo- 
lent cortex.  This  apparent  girdling  does  not  destroy  the 
tree  because  the  tapping  does  not  extend  through  the 
inner  bark.  Trees  are  tapped  at  sunrise  as  it  is  sup- 
posed the  latex  flows  more  freely  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  Plantation  rubber  is  now  often  coagulated  with 
acetic  acid,  and  trees  will  continue  to  yield  copiously  for 
30  to  40  years  if  properly  treated.    Formerly  the  world's 


supply  of  rubber  was  from  South  American  countries. 
In  1915,  60,000  tons  came  to  the  United  States,  one-half 
of  which  was  plantation  rubber  from  the  Orient.  Again, 
in  the  rubber-tree,  we  have  another  generous  friend 
among  our  tree-folk. 


PHILIPPINE  WOODS 


T^HE  director  of  Forestry  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
■*•  writes  that  many  inquiries  are  received  at  his  office 
from  people  in  the  United  States  who  wish  to  know 
where  they  can  get  supplies  of  Philippine  woods,  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  handling  such  inquiries,  requests  that 
all  importers,  dealers  and  users  of  Philippine  woods  in 
the  States  supply  his  office  with  their  addresses,  to- 
gether with  information  as  to  the  character  of  their 
business,  whether  importers,  wholesalers,  retailers  or 
users  of  any  kind  of  Philippine  woods.  This  will  en- 
able him  to  put  inquirers  into  direct  communication  with 
the  best  sources  of  supply  in  the  States.  All  •communi- 
cations should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Forestry, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 


O  HADE  trees  may  be  destroyed  by  leaky  gas  mains, 
^  which  poison  the  roots,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
tree  to  secure  nourishment  from  the  ground.  Gas  killed 
trees  are  often  thought  to  have  been  killed  by  insects, 
and  weakened  trees  are  often  completely  killed  by  borers 
or  by  fungi,  which  watchfulness  and  care  would  save. 


SPRING 

The  pussywillow's  blooming, 

The  fresh  turned  earth  is  brown; 

And  blooms  in  apple  orchards 
Are  softly  fluttering  down. 

The  violets  in  the  meadow 

Are  blooming  in  the  sun, 
And  dandelions  so  yellow 

Like  bright  gold  newly  spun. 

The  happy  birds  are  seeking 

Homes  in  each  meadow  nook ; 
With  phoebe  by  the  old  bridge, 

And  black  birds  near  the  brook. 

The  robins'  calls  at  morning, 

In  cheerful  greetings  rise; 
At  noon  the  bright  spring  sunshine, 

Greets  myriad  butterflies. 

And  many  fresh  green  tokens 

Show  happy  spring  is  here; 
With  promise  of  warm  weather, 

And  summer's  blithesome  cheer. 

— /.  Leland  Fowler. 


YOUNG  BIRDS  AND  BIRDS'  EGGS 


BY  R.  W.  SHUFELDT 


(PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR) 


WHEN  one  comes  to  trace  back  the  life  histories  of 
our  American  naturalists  to  the  days  they  made 
their  first  juvenile  collections,  it  will  be  discovered 
that  they  were  started  with  birds'  eggs  in  a  large  percent- 
age of  cases.  If  they  lived  in  the  country,  the  eggs  of 
the  wild  birds  of  the  locality  were  the  first  ones  brought 
together,  and  generally  arrayed  in  a  modest  little  cabinet, 
all  being  duly  labeled  with  their  English  names.  As  such 
boys  come  to  manhood ;  pass  through  college,  and  enter 
upon  the  active  work  of  life,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of 
them  forget  their  little  cabinet  of  eggs,  and  the  nature- 
taste  gradually  dies  out.  In  one  of  the  twenty,  however, 
the  "bent"  is  too  strong  to  be  so  lightly  cast  aside,  and 


ample,  a  song  sparrow's  egg  is  a  common  egg,  and  speci- 
mens of  it  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market  for  a 
few  cents  each.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  egg  of  the 
extinct  Great  Auk  is  a  very  rare  egg,  and  a  few  years 
ago  one  sold,  at  auction,  in  London,  for  one  thousand 
dollars.  Between  these  two  extremes,  the  eggs  of  wild 
birds  the  world  over  fetch  all  sorts  of  prices.  But  to 
return  to  our  point — the  matter  of  percentages  of  owners 
or  keepers  of  large  collections  of  eggs — how  few  there 
are  that  have  given  attention  to  all  there  is  to  be  known 
about  such  specimens ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  nest- 
lings or  young  birds  generally.  It  may  be  noted  here, 
however,  that  some,   indeed   many,   of   the  problems   of 


THREE  BIRDLINGS,  BUT  NONE  OF  A  KIND 

Figure    I.     As  one    would    naturally    expect,    young   birds   of   different    species  and  groups  vary  greatly  in  appearance  and  form;  this  is  well  shown 
here  where  there  is  to  the  left,  a  young  red-eyed  vireo,  a  sparrow-hawk   in   the  center,  and   a  fledgling  wood   thrush   to  the  right. 


ornithology,  or  some  other  path  in  general  biology,  comes 
to  be  the  professional  one  followed  throughout  life. 
Some  go  far  afield  from  bird's  eggs,  and  end  in  becoming 
palaeontologists,  or  botanists,  or  in  any  other  equally  re- 
mote department ;  but  they  all  look  back  with  more  or 
less  affection  to  their  boyhood  days  spent  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  along  streams  and  seashore,  where  they  dis- 
covered their  first  nests  of  bluejay,  killdeer,  and  spotted 
sandpiper. 

The  writer  has  met  and  come  to  know  well  many  pro- 
fessional men  who  have  made  birds'  eggs  their  life  study, 
and  some  of  them  have  accumulated  collections  worth 
all  the  way  up  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  or  more — yes, 
twenty  thousand  dollars;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  all  such 
material,  birds'  eggs,  like  everything  else  of  the  kind, 
run  common,  not  common,  rare,  and  very  rare.     For  ex- 


scientific  nidology  yet  remain  to  be  solved.  How  few 
there  are  who  can  name  all  the  parts  of  a  fresh  birds' 
egg — that  is,  an  unincubated  one;  while  there  are  few, 
very  few,  among  us  that  can,  off-hand,  carry  an  incubat- 
ing bird's  egg  all  the  way  up  from  the  perfectly  fresh 
stage  to  hatched  bird,  naming  all  the  parts  as  they 
appear  and  develop — the  entire  embryology,  in  fact,  until 
it  terminates  in  the  completed  process  of  the  living  bird- 
ling.  From  men  to  mice,  each  and  all  of  the  principal 
stages  of  embryonic  development — prenatal  stages — are 
exemplified  and  practically  reproduced  in  the  hatching  of 
a  humming-bird's  egg.  But  this  is  only  a  single  chapter; 
for  there  is  the  chemistry  of  the  egg  structure,  and  the 
questions  of  teratology  or  double  and  united  chicks  in 
the  same  egg,  of  which  there  is  an  endless  series,  all  the 
way  from  a  bird  with  three  legs  to  an  avian  Siamese  pro- 
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duction.  And,  why  are  some  birds'  eggs  pure  white  and 
unmarked  and  others  variously  and  highly  colored,  with 
all  sorts  of  marks  upon  them,  from  minute  dots  to 
scraggly  lines?  How  are  these  spots  and  markings  pro- 
duced? Then,  too,  the  nests  of  birds  run  all  the  way 
from  the  female  laying  a  single  egg  on  the  bare  rock  on 
the  coast,  to  those  laying  ten  or  more  eggs  in  a  very 
elaborate  nest  built  in  very  different  localities.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  whole  study  of  birds'  eggs  is  indeed  a 
very  large  subject. 

With  such  a  wide  variation  in  the  eggs  of  various 
orders  of  birds,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  find 
a  similar  state  of  things,  or  even  more  marked  departures, 


one  who  has  been  a  close  student  of  avian  nestlings  may 
readily  distinguish  the  various  kinds,  especially  should 
the  birds  belong  to  different  genera.  But  to  distinguish 
a  week-old  nestling  of  the  tree  sparrow  from  a  nestling 
of  the  Western  tree  sparrow  of  the  same  age — the  writer 
questions  that  any  one,  however  expert,  can  do  it. 

So  much  for  the  nestlings  of  average  birds — all  of 
which  are  fed  by  their  parents,  and  remain  in  the  nest 
until  they  are  more  or  less  fully  feathered,  which  may 
require  a  fortnight  or  more.  Such  birds  usually  possess 
a  plumage  quite  different  from  that  of  their  parents, 
both  in  coloration  and  character,  in  some  respects ;  more- 
over, we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  plumages  in 


HUMMING  BIRD'S  NESTS 

Figure  2.  These  beautiful  nests  are  of  different  species  of  North  American  humming  birds  which  never  lay  more  than  two  eggs  in  their  dainty 
nests.  The  nests  all  belong  in  the  splendid  collection  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Court,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  loaned  the  writer  for  the  purposes  of  photogra- 
phy; they  are  natural  size,  and  on  the  limbs  or  twigs  chosen  by  their  several  builders. 


among  a  large  number  of  young  birds.  These  latter  are 
frequently  referred  to  as  "nestlings ;"  but  in  as  much  as 
a  very  large  proportion  of  young  birds  have  never  known 
what  a  "nest"  is,  the  term  can  hardly  be  considered 
appropriate  as  applied  to  all  species  of  this  group  of 
vertebrates.  What  may  be  considered  an  average  nest, 
with  a  pair  of  nestlings  ready  to  quit  it  forever,  is  well 
shown  in  the  one  that  our  indigo  bunting  constructs 
(Fig.  8),  which  is  built  in  a  hemispherical  form  with 
coarse  grasses,  and  dead  leaves  below.  Usually  it  is 
lined  with  fine  fibers,  or  more  rarely  with  very  fine  grass. 
Many  birds,  in  many  countries,  build  a  nest  more  or 
less  like  this  one,  while,  the  young  of  such  species  possess 
many  characters  in  common,  though  not  so  many  but  that 


many  young  birds  agree,  to  some  extent,  in  the  matter 
of  coloration,  with  what  the  remote  ancestral  forms  of 
that  particular  group,  or  even  species,  was.  For  instance, 
the  first  plumage  of  our  young  robins  presents  numerous 
strong  speckles  on  the  breast,  which  indicates  that  a  re- 
mote ancestor  of  that  species  possessed  a  speckled  breast 
when  adult — the  breast  of  an  adult  robin  of  the  present 
day  being  plain  and  unspeckled.  In  the  main,  this  law 
holds  true  for  all  birds,  and  the  proof  of  it  has  long 
been  in  the  hands  of  science. 

Another  curious  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  in  the  case  of 
some  species  of  birds  the  plumage  of  the  nestlings  is 
soft,  full,  downy,  and  pure  white,  and  this  curious  fact 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  young  of  many  birds  of  prey, 
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as  hawks  and  falcons  (Fig.  i),  vultures,  anhingas,  some 
waders  and  water  birds,  owls,  and  others.  Curiously 
enough,  in  the  vultures — as  for  example  in  our  turkey 
buzzard — the  pure  white  young,  in  due  time,  moult  to 
the  wholly  black  plumage  of  the  adult  bird. 

Young  birds  of  other  species  possess  no  plumage  at 
all  in  the  nestling  stage — not  even  a  trace  of  down.  This 
is  well  seen  in  the  young  of  the  hornbill  of  certain  islands 
of  the  East  Indies.  Wallace  well  describes  them  in  his 
"Malay  Archipelago,"  and  he  says  that  when  he  "re- 
turned to  Palembang  by  water,  and  while  staying  a  day 
at  a  village  while  a  boat  was  being  made  water-tight,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  male,  female,  and  young 
bird  of  one  of  the  large  hornbills.  I  had  sent  my  hunters 
to  shoot,  and  while  I  was  at  breakfast  they  returned, 
bringing  me  a  fine  large  male,  of  the  Buceros  bicornis, 


A  YOUNG  OWL 

Figure  3.  Taken  all  together,  we  have  over  a  dozen  species  and  sub- 
species of  screech  owls  in  this  country,  the  one  here  shown  being  a 
nestling  of  the  kind  occurring  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Of  all  fluffy 
young  birds,  the   young  owl   is  the  fluffiest. 

which  one  of  them  assured  me  he  had  shot  while  feeding 
the  female,  which  was  shut  up  in  a  hole  in  a  tree.  I  had 
often  read  of  this  curious  habit,  and  immediately  returned 
to  the  place,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  natives.  After 
crossing  a  stream  and  a  bog,  we  found  a  large  tree 
leaning  over  some  water,  and  on  its  lower  side,  at  a 
height  of  about  twenty  feet,  appeared  a  small  hole  and 


what  looked  like  a  quantity  of  mud,  which  I  was  assured 
had  been  used  in  stopping  up  the  large  hole.  After  a 
while  we  heard  the  harsh  cry  of  a  bird  inside,  and  could' 
see  the  white  extremity  of  its  beak  put  out.  I  offered 
a  rupee  to  any  one  who  would  go  up  and  get  out  the 
bird,  with  the  egg  or  young  one,  but  they  all  declared 


A  CAT  BIRD'S  HOME 

Figure  4.  The  cat  bird  is  one  of  the  sweetest  songsters  we  have,  yet 
few  species  have  been  more  bitterly  persecuted  and  mercilessly  de- 
stroyed. It  generally  builds  its  nest  as  here  shown — in  a  bramble  or 
in  some  thicket.  The  unspotted  eggs  are  of  a  fine  greenish  blue,  and 
usually  four  in  number. 

it  was  too  difficult,  and  they  were  afraid  to  try.  I  there- 
fore very  reluctantly  came  away.  In  about  an  hour 
afterward,  much  to  my  surprise  a  tremendous  loud  hoarse 
screaming  was  heard,  and  the  bird  was  brought  me, 
together  with  a  young  one,  which  had  been  found  in  the 
hole.  This  was  a  most  curious  object,  as  large  as  a 
pigeon,  but  without  a  particle  of  plumage  on  any  part 
of  it.  It  was  exceedingly  plump  and  soft,  and  with  a  semi- 
transparent  skin  ;  so  that  it  looked  more  like  a  bag  of  jelly, 
with  head  and  feet  stuck  on,  than  like  a  real  bird. 

"The  extraordinary  habit  of  the  male  in  plastering  up 
the  female  with  her  egg,  and  feeding  her  during  the 
whole  time  of  incubation  and  till  the  young  one  is  fledged, 
is  common  to  several  of  the  large  hornbills,  and  is  one 
of  the  strange  facts  in  natural  history  which  are  'stranger 
than  fiction'." 

In  the  work  cited,  Wallace  gives  an  excellent  cut  of 
the  female  hornbill  he  describes,  with  the  curious  young 
one  at  her  side;  the  latter  is  a  most  helpless  appearing 
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creature,  and  so  utterly  different  from,  for  example,  such     prettily   marked,   and   running  about  with  the  greatest 
a  nestling  as  the  young  of  our  quails  and  their  allies,  of     alertness  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  eggs. 
which  there  may  be  upwards  of  twenty  to  the  brood,  and         Again,  this  is  entirely  unlike  the  habits  of  the  mega- 
which   are  hatched   thickly  covered   with   a   soft  down,     podes  or  Mound  Birds  of  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and 

other  islands  of  the  Eastern  Seas.  These  birds 
do  not  even  resort  to  incubation  to  bring  forth 
their  young,  as  they  either  bury  their  eggs  in 
the  ground,  something  after  the  fashion  of  an 
alligator,  or  else  they  lay  them  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  then,  industriously  scratching,  they 
heap  over  them  an  enormous  mound  of  earth, 
leaves,  dry  sticks,  and  fragments  of  rotten  wood 
— sometimes  almost  as  much  as  a  cartload  of 
such  materials.  Neither  of  the  parent  birds  ever 
sees  the  egg  or  eggs  again,  the  progress  of  hatch- 
ing being  left  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  what 
is  still  more  singular,  when  the  young  are  born 
their  plumage  is  complete,  and  they  are  other- 
wise highly  developed.  Off  they  go,  as  soon  as 
they  can  make  their  way  out  of  the  mound,  and 
none  of  them  ever  sees  its  parents. 

On  several  occasions  the  writer  has  reared 
young  humming-birds  from  the  nest  (Fig.  2)  ; 
it  is  curious  to  note  their  short  bills  as  compared 
with  the  long,  slender  ones  of  the  adult  birds, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bills  of  nestlings  are 
often  entirely  different  from  what  we  find  them 
to  be  in  the  adults  of  any  particular  species. 

Nestlings  of  ducks,  divers,  grebes,  and  many 
other  strictly  aquatic  biids  take  to  the  water  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  are  hatched;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  young  of  the  dabchick,  it  is  very 
pretty  to  see  how  they  will,  to  the  number  of 
two  or  three,  sit  up  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  old 
birds  as  it  swims  about  in  search  of  food,  or  pad- 
dles around  among  the  reeds  of  the  marsh  where 
these  birds  are  found. 

Most  herons  build  in  trees  in  the  marshes,  or 
along  sluggish  streams  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
country,  and  they  usually  have  several  young  to 
the  brood.  These  nestling  herons  have  a  peculiar 
means  of  defense;  for,  should  any  one  attempt 
to  climb  up  to  the  nest,  they  all  stand  up  together, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
intruder.  When  he  comes  near  enough,  all  of 
them  cast  up  the  remains  of  their  last  fish  dinner, 
and,  being  wonderfully  skillful  in  the  matter  of 
landing  the  same  on  the  face  and  clothing  of  the 
advancing  enemy,  one  may  well  imagine  that, 
unless  the  intruder  be  determined  to  secure  the 
specimens,  he  will  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Down  on  the  Amazon  they  have  a  curious  bird 
called  the  Hoatzin ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
grouse,  and  its  habits  are  most  peculiar.  This 
cannot  be  touched  upon  here,  but  it  is  well  to 
note  that  the  very  young  of  this  species  have  the 
claws  and  fingers  of  their  pinions  so  free  and  so 
conspicuously  developed,  that  when  they  get  out 
upon  the  twigs  of  the  tree  where  the  nest  rests, 


CURIOUSLY  MARKED  BIRDS'  EGGS 

Figure  5.  In  the  upper  row  (1,  2  and  3),  is  seen  a  complete  set  of  eggs  of  our  Least 
Tern;  the  strong  markings  only  occurred  on  one  side  of  the  egg.  The  four  smaller 
eggs  in  the  two  lower  rows  (4,  6,  7  and  9),  are  specimens  of  the  egg  of  the  boat- 
tailed  grackle  (Megaquiscalus  major).  All  of  this  group  lay  eggs  with  these  peculiar 
scraggly  markings,  the  ground  color  being  light  blue  or  even  white.  Number  5  is 
an  egg  of  the  regent  bower  bird  of  Australia  and  8  is  an  egg  of  the  red-backed 
magpie  of  Australia. 


A  PECULIAR  DIFFERENCE 


This  shows  the  reverse  side  of  the  Least  Tern's  eggs  (Numbers  1,  2  and  3),  shown 
above.  The  difference  in  markings,  so  heavy  on  one  side  and  so  light  on  the  other, 
is  striking. 
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they  can  use  their  "hands"  to  assist  them   in  climbing 
up  upon  or  among  them. 

In  the  avifauna  of  this  country  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  Old  World,  there  are  a  few  birds  that  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  the  latter  being  of  entirely 
different  species  or  even  families.  The  nestlings  of  such 
species  are  reared  by  their  foster  parents,  and  never  at 
any  time  see  their  own.  The  Cuckoos  of  the  Old  World 
have  this  habit;  while  with  us  it  is  the  Cow-bird  which 
is  the  guilty  one.  In  either  case  only  a  single  egg  is 
deposited,  and  the  young  cuckoo,  as  it  grows,  manages  to 
push  the  rightful  occupants  off  the  nest,  being  fed  by 
their  parents  until  it  is  ready  to  shift  for  itself.  Young 
cow-birds  do  not  behave  in  this  way;  in  any  particular 
case  they  are 
fed  by  the  fos- 
ter parents  as 
one  of  their 
own  brood,  and 
cared  for  until 
they  all  leave 
the  nest  at  the 
same  time. 
There  is  an  ex- 
tensive litera- 
ture on  this  ex- 
t  r  ao  r  d  i  nary 
habit,  the  sub- 
ject having 
been  written  to 
the  limit. 

"The  whole 
process  has 
often  been 
watched,"  says 
Alfred  Newton 
in  his  work  en- 
titled "A  Dic- 
tionary  of 
Birds;"  "but 
the  reflective 
naturalist  will 
pause  to  ask 
how  such  a 
state  of  things  came  about,  and  there  is  not  much  to 
satisfy  his  enquiry.  Certain  it  is  that  some  birds,  whether 
by  mistake  or  stupidity,  do  not  infrequently  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  others.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
many  that  Pheasants'  eggs  and  Partridges'  eggs  are  often 
laid  in  the  same  nest,  and  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  writer  that  Gulls'  eggs  have  been  found  in  the  nests 
of  Eider-Ducks,  and  vice  versa;  that  a  Redstart  or  a 
Pied  Flycatcher,  or  the  latter  and  a  Titmouse,  will  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  same  convenient  hole — the  forest  being 
rather  deficient  in  such  accommodation ;  that  an  Owl 
and  a  Golden-Eye  will  resort  to  the  same  next-box,  set 
up  by  a  scheming  woodsman  for  his  own  advantage,  and 
that  the  Starling,  which  constantly  dispossesses  the 
Green  Woodpecker,  sometimes  discovers  that  the  rightful 


MEADOW  LARK'S  NEST 

Figure  6  The  meadow  lark  is  a  well-known  bird  in  the  country-  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  general 
favorite;  it  builds  a  loosely-fashioned  nest  on  the  ground  in  a  tuft  of  grass.  This  typical  nest  contains 
two  young  larks. 


heir  of  the  domicile  has  to  be  brought  up  by  the  intrud- 
ing tenant."  In  the  case  of  our  cow-bird,  the  pres- 
ent writer  has  watched  the  performance  upon  several 
occasions. 

Not  a  few  birds  in  different  parts  of  the  world  practi- 
cally rear  their  nestlings  in  the  dark.  Well-known  ex- 
amples of  this  are  seen  in  sand-martins  and  king-fishers — ■ 
birds  that  dig,  or  scrape  out,  long  burrows  in  banks,  and 
lay  their  eggs  at  the  farther  end  of  them.  Prairie-owls 
select  the  deserted  burrows  of  the  "prairie-dogs ;"  chim- 
ney swifts  construct  their  nests  far  down  in  dark  and 
sooty  chimneys,  and  woodpeckers  constitute  other  familiar 
examples  of  this,  as  do  a  vast  host  of  other  species  of 
birds  all  over  the  world.    Upon  the  other  hand,  nestlings 

of  some  birds 
are  hatched  out 
in  the  most  ex- 
posed places, 
entirely  unpro- 
tected from  the 
sun,  the  rain, 
and  the  gales. 
Many  years 
ago  the  present 
writer  visited 
one  of  the 
Florida  Cays, 
upon  which 
thousands  of 
gulls,  terns, 
noddies, cormo- 
rants, and  oth- 
er species, 
reared  their 
young ;  their 
eggs  were  de- 
posited all  over 
the  naked 
rocks,  to  the 
extent  of  hun- 
dreds upon 
hundreds.  In 
some  places, 
clutches  were 
but  a  foot  or  so  apart,  while  nowhere  did  they  seem  to 
be  more  than  a  yard  or  two.  As  the  birds  arose  in  the 
air,  the  afternoon  sun  was  actually  darkened  by  their 
numbers.  Soon  the  sailors  with  our  party  collected  sev- 
eral bushels  of  the  eggs  for  the  crew  of  the  gun-boat  to 
which  they  and  the  writer  were  attached  at  the  time — yet 
the  supply  would  hardly  be  missed  over  the  area  where 
they  were  gathered.  The  distinguished  British  naturalist, 
Professor  Moseley,  states  that  the  incubating  albatrxfes 
holds  her  single  egg  in  a  sort  of  pouch  on  the  lower  part  of 
her  abdomen ;  and  Mr.  Dudley  Le  Souef,  Director  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  has  made 
a  wonderfully  fine  photograph  of  a  female  albatross  in- 
cubating her  egg,  in  which  one-half  of  the  egg  is  seen 
within  the  aforesaid  pouch. 
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YOUNG  JAYS 

Figure  7.  Young  nestling  jays  possess  a  plumage  that  distinctly  fore- 
casts that  of  the  adults;  it  is  of  a  lovely  blue,  barred  on  the  wings 
with  white,  with  black  and  white  on  the  nape,  and  dusky  white  on  the 
lower  parts.  These  three  little  beauties  were  carefully  reared,  and 
given   their  freedom   when  able  to  fly   well. 
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It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  when  the  female 
woodcock  for  any  reason  desires  to  remove  her  young 
from  one  place  to  another,  she  takes  them  out,  one  at  a 
time,  between  her  feet,  and,  holding  them  securely,  she 
flies  off  with  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 

From  all  that  has  been  set  forth  above,  it  is  clear  that 
the  study  of  nestling  birds  is  a  very  large  and  a  very 
varied  subject,  not  to  say  one  full  of  interest  even  to  the 
lay  student ;  and  when  these  last  chance  to  be  foresters, 
the  opportunities  for  study  are  many  and  of  a  most 
varied  kind. 

Naturalists  have  bestowed  similar  attention — and  the 
literature  is  fully  as  extensive — upon  the  description  of 
the  processes  of  the  coloring  of  the  egg  shells  in  the 
case  of  birds,  which,  as  we  know,  vary  widely  in  color, 
marking,  and  form.  The  reader's  attention  has  already 
been  invited  in  this  article  to  the  wonderful  coloring 
and  markings  of  the  egg  shells  of  many  birds ;  but  space 


YOUNG   INDIGO    BIRDS 

Figure  8.  This  nest  was  photographed  by  the  writer  in  the  exact 
position  selected  for  it  by  its  builders;  the  background  was  eliminated 
in  the  usual  way.  At  this  stage  even  the  male  nestling  shows  but 
very  little  blue  in  its  plumage.    The  birds  are  about  ready  to  leave  home. 


THE  CARDINAL  GROSBEAK 

Figure  9.  As  shown,  the  birds  built  this  nest  in  the  shrubs  and  bushes 
overhanging  a  stream  in  southern  Maryland,  where  the  writer,  with 
great  difficulty,   succeeded   in   photographing  it   in   situ. 

has  been  lacking  in  which  to  describe  how  all  this  is 
done.  It  has  been  most  extensively  studied  by  not  a 
few  investigators,  and  the  subject  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  form  and  size  of  the  egg;  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts  wherein  the  eggs  are  formed  and  pass  out  of  the 
bird's  body ;  the  physics  and  physiology  of  that  passage ; 
the  character  of  the  parts  that  secrete  the  pigments ;  the 
physiology  of  the  onlaying  of  the  various  pigments  on 
the  tgg  shells  as  they  pass  through  the  parts  to  the  point 
of  exit ;  the  chemistry  of  those  pigments ;  the  effect  upon 
pigmentation  owing  to  the  age  of  the  bird  or  her  physical 
condition  as  to  health  or  disease  at  the  time  of  laying, 
and  not  a  few  other  things.  Yet  with  all  this  investiga- 
tion extending  back  for  more  than  a  century,  there  still 
remains  much  demanding  further  study  and  experimen- 
tation before  even  this  small  chapter  in  scientific  orni- 
thology can  be  said  to  be,  in  this  particular  field,  in  any 
way  complete. 


WOODEN  SHINGLES  OR  SUBSTITUTES 

BY  ARTHUR  NEWTON  PACK 


WHAT  shall  I  use  for  roofing  on  my  house?     It  is 
a  question   asked   several   hundred   times  a   day 
from   Maine  to  California.     Down  in  his.  heart 
every  man  is   at  least  a  prospective  home  builder,  and 
with    the   great   housing  problem,    which   confronts    our 
country,  this  subject  assumes  tremendous  importance. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  wooden  shingles  were  three 
times  out  of  four  the  choice  of  the  home  builder.  The 
comparative  expense  and  difficulty  of  procuring  and  lay- 
ing slate  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  most  men ;  ready  roof- 


THE  SHINGLE  TREE 

Cutting  the   western  red  cedar  from  which  the   shingles  are  made, 
size  is  typical  of  the  growth  in  British  Columbia. 
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ing,  the  modern  asbestos  or  asphalt,  as  well  as  tile  roofing, 
were  but  little  exploited  ;  shingles  made  of  paper,  asbestos 
and  asphalt  were  not  widely  known  until  1909  or  1910. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  European  War,  however,  this 
country  was  producing  an  amount  of  tile,  slate,  metal  and 
various  kinds  of  patented  shingle  roofing  almost  half 
again  as  great  as  the  total  wooden  shingle  production  of 
the  country ;  but  as  we  exported  some  patented  roofings 
and  imported  a  large  amount  of  wooden  shingles,  the 
probable  truth  is  that  we  actually  used  wooden  shingles 
and  substitutes  in  about  equal  proportion.  Since  1914 
this  ratio  has  probably  been  maintained  with  gains  in 
some  sections  for  the  improved  types  of  patent  shingles. 
Primarily  the  cause  of  this  change  has  been  the  deple- 
tion of  our  National  Forest  resources  reflected  in  the  in- 


creased cost  of  wood  shingles.  Where  formerly  the 
shingles  on  our  roofs  were  manufactured  only  a  few 
hundred  miles  away  at  most,  and  shipped  to  the  builder 
with  but  small  extra  charge  for  freight,  we  now  secure 
our  best  grades  from  as  far  away  as  Louisiana,  California, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  even  British  Columbia.  Again, 
good  shingle  woods,  such  as  white  and  red  cedar,  pine 
and  hemlock,  used  to  be  found  in  comparatively  flat  and 
easily  traversed  country.  The  felled  trunks  were  sawed 
up  into  bolts  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  loaded  on 
sleds — later  on  temporary  railways — and  conveyed  to  a 
point  of  manufacture  convenient  to  the  intended  market. 
A  visit  to  a  typical  western  red  cedar  or  California  red- 
wood logging  operation  of  today  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
the  different  topographical  features  now  prevailing,  and 
with  it  an  appreciation  of  some  of  the  items  other  than 
transcontinental  freight  charges  which  enter  into  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production. 

The  modern  logging  railroad  of  the  west  is  itself  a 
wonderful  piece  of  engineering,  threading  as  it  does 
rough  mountainous  country,  doubling  back  and  forth  to 
ascend  the  grade  to  those  areas  where  the  great  forests 
still   remain,  crossing  a   canyon   on   a   high   trestle,   and 


GROUP  OF  RED  CEDAR 

Close  together,  high  and  clear,  the  red  cedar  is  a  magnificent  forest  tree 
used  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  shingles. 
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perhaps  passing  through  several  small  tunnels.  From 
start  to  finish  the  total  ascent  may  be  over  a  thousand 
feet.  When  the  grade  is  too  steep  for  the  locomotives 
a  cableway  is  installed  for  hauling  up  the  empty  flat  cars 
and  lowering  the  full  loads.  Sometimes  the  large  cedars 
grow  on  a  slope  so  steep  as  to  appear  to  the  casual  visitor 
well  nigh  perpendicular,  and  to  reach  them  the  men  must 
often  make  their  way  through  underbrush  which  is  al- 
most impassable  to  those  unaccustomed  to  the  woods. 


GETTING  OUT  CEDAR  LOGS 

This    shows   one    of    the    methods    of    logging    with    a    powerful    donkey 
engine  in  the  heavy   western   forests. 

The  logs,  twelve  to  sixty  feet  in  length  and  averaging 
several  feet  in  diameter,  are  dragged  to  the  loading  points 
by  means  of  a  donkey  engine  so  rigged  that  the  heavy 
cable  passes  over  a  pulley  block  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  ground.  In  this  way  the  forward  end  of 
the  log  is  lifted  and  easily  over-rides  stumps,  rocks  and 
other  obstructions.  Frequently  a  heavy  aerial  cableway 
is  used  to  raise  the  whole  log  clear  of  the  ground,  thus 
avoiding  breakage  of  the  easily  split  cedar,  and  where  the 
distance  to  the  railroad  is  too  great  the  logs  must  be 
rehandled  by  another  donkey  engine  which  hauls  them 
along  an  expensively  constructed  skid-road  built  of  large 
trunks  laid  in  the  form  of  a  trough.  Were  it  not  for  the 
large  wood  content  of  a  single  one  of  these  logs  the  cost 
would  be  much  greater  than  it  is.  In  fact  the  logger 
actually  loses  money  on  any  trees  less  than  ten  to 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  such  trees  are  regularly 
left  in  the  woods.     This  would  be  desirable,  providing 


thus  naturally  for  a  perpetual  crop  of  timber,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  great  logs,  being  snaked  along 
to  the  logging  road  by  the  powerful  steam  donkeys,  con- 
tinually twist  and  jam  between  the  smaller  trunks,  and 
their  weight  striking  a  growing  tree  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  diameter  will  bring  it  crashing  to  the  ground,  to  lie 
there  as  fuel  for  the  next  forest  fire  that  gets  into  the 
timber. 

If  we  had  just  these  small  trees  growing  on  easier 
ground  nearer  the  market,  say  in  Michigan,  each  one 
might  readily  have  a  sale  value  just  as  it  stands  in  the 
woods,  of  three  or  four  dollars,  and  at  that  price  could 
then  be  logged,  manufactured  and  sold  at  a  profit  with- 
out raising  the  price  of  shingles. 

The  various  kinds  of  paper,  asbestos,  asphalt  and  metal 
shingles  were  first  manufactured  to  supply  roofing  at  a 
cheaper  initial  cost  than  wooden  shingles.     At  first  they 


FROM   FOREST  TO   ROOF 

A  red  cedar  lumbering  operation   in   British  Columbia  woods.     The   logs 
are  taken  to  tidewater  and  the  mill  on  the  logging  railroad. 

were  sold  chiefly  for  temporary  roofs,  such  as  sheds 
and  garages.  Later,  however,  the  manufacturers  were 
able  to  improve  the  coloring  and  appearance  so  that  very 
handsome  effects  could  be  obtained,  supplementing  their 
campaign  of  introduction  with  advertising  on  a  large 
scale,  and  a  guarantee  of  from  five  to  nine  years'  life. 
They  introduced  a  real  improvement  in  the  roofing  trade 
by  selling  on  a  basis  which  the  consumer  could  himself 
understand;  namely,  at  so  much  per  Square.  A  Square 
was  easily  explained  to  be  one  hundred  square  feet,  and 
the  purchaser  could  easily  calculate  for  himself  just  how 
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Courtesy  Clear  Lake  Lumber  Company. 

PACKING  THE  SHINGLES 

The  shingles  come  down  the  chutes  to  the  packing  machines  where  they   are  secured  by  bands   and  cross 
strips  and  conveyed  on  the  moving  chain   to  the  kiln   trucks. 


much  it  would  cost  to  put  on  a  roof  of  a  certain  size. 
Directions  for  applying  the  substitute  shingles  were  very 
carefully  worked  out  for  pitch  of  roof,  etc.  The  pur- 
chaser was  shown  just  how  and  where  to  put  in  the 
nails,  and  given  the  fullest  possible  co-operation  by  the 
manufacturer.  He  could  also  choose  from  a  number  of 
colors  and  shades  without  the 
labor  of  staining  or  painting 
himself. 

Furthermore  the  fire  resist- 
ant qualities  of  asbestos  and 
metal  were  already  well  known, 
and  the  improved  ready  roofing 
materials  were  well  received  for 
that  reason.  .  So  effectively  has 
this  feaure  been  laid  before  the 
general  public  that  various  towns 
and  municipalities  throughout 
the  country  have  made  building 
regulations  forbidding  the  use 
of  wooden  shingles  in  certain 
closely  settled  districts,  and  fire 
underwriters  began  in  certain  in- 
stances to  give  lower  rates  for 
buildings  which  did  not  have 
wood  covered  roofs. 

At  this  time  when  we  are 
awakening  to  the  threat  of  a 
world-wide  lumber  shortage,  it 
would  be  well  if  we  could  thus 
discover  an  equally  good  and 
permanent  substitute  roofing ; 
but  builders  and  dealers  in  build- 
ing materials  generally,  together 


with  others  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  situation,  agree  that 
the  knell  of  the  wood  shingle 
roof  has  by  no  means  been 
sounded. 

As  above  stated,  the  argument 
most  often  employed  against  the 
use  of  wooden  shingles  is  that  of 
fire  risk.  A  great  variety  of 
statistics  has  been  brought  for- 
ward in  this  connection  and  the 
lumber  manufacturers  have  in 
turn  introduced  other  figures  in 
refutation.  Although  many  sta- 
tistics have  been  misquoted,  fig- 
ures prepared  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
covering  fire  losses  of  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1918,  are 
said  to  give  the  strongest  case 
against  the  use  of  wood  shingles 
for  dwelling  house  roofs.  Here 
it  is  shown  that  only  2.36  per 
cent  of  the  loss  was  reported  as 
caused  by  "Sparks  on  Roofs," 
but  that  out  of  a  total  dwelling-house  fire  loss  of  sixty- 
four  million  dollars,  four  and  one-half  millions  or  7.1 
per  cent  was  attributed  to  this  origin.  "Defective  chim- 
neys and  flues"  is  credited  with  12.4  per  cent  of  the 
dwelling  loss,  and  "Lightning"  comes  next  with  7.5  per 
cent.     While  the  evidence  that  one  dwelling  house  fire 


Courtesy  Clear  Lake  Lumber  Company 


WASHING  THE  CEDAR  LOG 


As  the  log  is  being  hauled  up  to  the  mill  it  is  thoroughly  washed  by  force  sprays  in  order  to  remove  the 

the  dirt  which  would  dull  the  saws. 
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out  of  every  fourteen  of  known  origin  is  caused  by  sparks 
on  roofs  is  not  damning,  any  reasonable  man  will  admit 
that  it  is  not  a  good  showing,  and  everyone  who  builds 
or  possesses  a  home  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  com- 
munity to  co-operate  for  the  reduction  of  that  four  and 
one-half  million  dollar  loss.     The  question  becomes  one 


Courtesy  Clear  Lake  Lumber  Company. 

SHINGLE  PACKER  AT  WORK 

The   packing  is  by  hand  and   the   frame   is   inclined   and   hinged   so   that 
the   bundle   may   be   easily   packed    and   quickly   removed   when    finished. 

of  ways  and  means.  Is  the  remedy  necessarily  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  wood  shingle? 

In  the  first  place  the  sparks  very  likely  came  from  the 
sudden  burning  out  of  the  soot  in  a  chimney  flue.  If  the 
flue  had  been  properly  built  and  then  periodically  cleaned 
the  original  mishap  would  not  have  occurred.  The  care- 
lessness of  the  occupant  is  really  to  blame,  both  for  his 
own  loss  and  that  which  may  have  been  occasioned  to 
his  neighbors.  What  we  lack  here*  is  a  little  of  the  spirit 
found  in  Europe,  where  a  man  who  has  a  fire  is  looked 
upon  not  so  much  as  merely  unfortunate,  but  as  a  public 
offender. 

Rather  than  to  forbid  the  use  of  wood  shingles  in 
settled  communities,  the  enactment  of  simple  regulative 
ordinances  governing  their  use  would  appear  effective. 
Fire  resistant  paints  and  stains  for  wood  are  now  quite 
generally  sold,  combining  with  the  fire  retarding  quality 
the  most  artistic  color  effects.  A  regulation  requiring 
such  treatment  of  shingles  has  been  suggested  as  a  re- 
sult of  various  practical  tests.     In  fact  the  special  paint 


is  often  the  real  basis  of  the  fire  resistive  power  of 
patented  substitutes.  The  law  might  go  further  to  con- 
trol the  specifications  as  to  nails,  as  discussed  below, 
for  experience  has  shown  that  a  properly  nailed  shingle 
will  not  fly  off,  even  when  ignited.  A  wooden  shingle 
is  the  only  roofing  which  will  continue  to  keep  out  water 
for  years  after  its  most  practical  life  has  gone,  and 
after  it  has  so  seriously  dried  and  cracked  that  a  person 
in  the  attic  may  see  daylight  through  a  hundred  odd 
fissures.  The  temptation  is  to  leave  the  old  shingles  on 
until  the  roof  actually  begins  to  leak,  and  there  is  where 
the  fire  risk  becomes  greatest.  Where  many  houses  are 
built  close  together   there   might   well   be   an    ordinance 


Courtesy  Clear  Lake  Lumber  Company. 

TYPICAL  BUNDLE  OF  SHINGLES 

Each   bundle    is    stamped    with   the   area   of  roof   which    it    will   cover   so 
estimates  of  cost  per  roof  may  be  easily  made. 

governing  inspection  by  the  fire  authorities  to  determine 
when  this  condition  really  becomes  a  public  danger. 

The  experience  of  various  communities  with  the  shingle 
roof  problem  is  interesting.  The  great  fire  which  destroy- 
ed so  much  property  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  started  in 
the  "fireproof"  business  section,  spread  to  the  residence 
section,  and  was  stopped  in  a  wooden  dwelling.  Authori- 
ties have  stated  that  shingle  roofs  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
fire.  After  the  great  fire 
in  Houston,  Texas,  a  city 
ordinance  was  enacted,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  wood 
shingle  roofs  within  the 
city  limits.  Nine  months 
later  a  large  number  of  the 
expensive  type  of  dwelling 
had  been  rebuilt,  using  slate 
and  tile  roofing.  The  poor- 
est class  of  houses  also 
sprang  up  again  with  roll 
roofing  and  substitutes,  but 
the  middle  class  home,  of 
which  the  builders  under- 
stood the  natural  beauty 
and  lasting  qualities  of 
wood  shingles  lagged  be- 
hind, and  very  little  prog- 
ress was  made  until,  after 
just  that  nine  months'  try- 
out,  the  ordinance  was  re- 
pealed. Since  then  Dallas. 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  and 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  have 
been  among  the  communi- 
ties which  have  learned  by 
experience  that  it  was  not 
in  accordance  with  practical 

welfare  to  legislate  against  the  wood  shingle  roof,  except 
in  their  congested  business  districts.  It  is  readily  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  in  the  very  closely  built  sections  of 
cities  construction  as  nearly  fire  proof  as  possible  should 
be  demanded.  Seattle,  Washington,  is  a  city  of  300,000 
people,  and  most  of  its  dwellings  are  covered  with  cedar 
shingles.  The  fire 
chief    once    said  Sk 

that  if  shingle 
roofs  were  all  he 
had  to  contend 
with  they  might 
as  well  disband 
the  fire  depart- 
ment. 

It  is  not  gen- 
erally realized 
that  wood  is  a 
splendid  non- 
conductor of 
heat.  Tests  have 
been  made,  however,  showing  that  the  properly  built 
wood  house  is  exceptionally  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer,  and  that  a  wood  roof  is  superior  in  this  respect 
to  slate  or  almost  any  other  material  except  tile  laid  with 
air  spaces.  The  shingle  roof  also  has  an  advantage  over 
slate  and  tile  in  that  it  is  light  and  does  not  require  such 
heavy   or   expensive   support.     The   wood    shingle   also 


Courtesy  Barber  and  Ross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SHINGLES  IN  SHEETS 

Art-craft  roofing,  strips  of  composition  made  to  look  like  shingles,  are 
now  being  advocated  for  effective  and  quickly  laid  roofing  material. 
This   shows   the   Rock   Island   Station    at   Beverly   Hills,   Illinois. 
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Courtesy  Barber  and  Ross,   Washington,  D.  C. 

COMPOSITION  SHINGLES  LAID   IN  STRIPS 

These  Rex  shingles  are  made  in   strips  of  four,  and   it  is  claimed   save  thirty-seven   and   a  half  per  cent 

in   nails   used    and    the    labor   of   laying. 


gives  the  minimum  of  noise 
in  a  rain  or  hail  storm. 
Sometimes  paper  and  as-' 
bestos  shingles  seem  to 
blow  up  in  high  winds,  as 
a  well  nailed  wood  shingle 
does  not. 

To  many  minds  the  chief 
objection  to  the  substitutes 
is  that  they  bear  much  the 
same  relation  to  wooden 
shingles  as  concrete  block 
construction  does  to  the 
stone  which  it  strives  to 
imitate.  The  one  has  an 
artificial  regularity  never 
possessed  by  the  real  thing, 
and  although  both  may  look 
handsome  at  first  sight,  a 
large  expanse  of  forced 
regularity  soon  begins  to 
strike  harshly  on  the  eye 
and  is  never  enjoyed  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  natural 
product. 

Probably  the  feature  of 
particular  interest  to  the 
home  builder  is  that  of  cost. 
Slate  and  tile  have  always 
been  more  expensive  than 
other  roofs,  for  they  re- 
quire not  only  a  heavier  supporting  construction,  but 
their  initial  cost  is  greater  than  wood,  and  the  average 
life  is  not  so  long,  due  to  a  tendency  to  break  under 
stress.  While  roll  roofing  has  always  been  lower  priced 
than  wood  shingles  the  better  grade  of  asphalt  shingles 
became  scarce  during  the  war  period  when  ships  were 

not  available  for 
the  importation 
of  asphalt.  Now, 
however,  the  in- 
itial cost  has 
again  declined 
and,  like  paper 
and  asbestos 
roofing,  is  some- 
what below  that 
of  wood  shin- 
gles. The  home 
builder  who  is 
forced  to  save 
every  cent  of  in- 
itial cost  on  his  house  without  being  able  to  plan  ahead  as 
much  as  he  might  wish,  will  probably  find  satisfaction 
in  some  one  of  the  better  grades  of  patent  roofing.  Patent 
shingles  are  often  guaranteed  by  the  maker  to  give  good 
service  for  from  five  to  seven  or  nine  years.  The  life 
of  a  wood  shingle  roof,  however,  when  properly  laid 
with  the  correct  grade  of  material,  may  safely  be  figured 
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at  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
and  upward.  The  wood 
shingle  roof  on  George 
Washington's  home  at 
Mount  Vernon  was  re- 
paired by  him  in  1785  and 
was  not  again  repaired  un- 
til i860— a  life  of  75  years. 
There  have  been  many  in- 
stances found  where  shin- 
gle roofs  have  lasted  satis- 
factorily for  fifty  years  and 
even  one  hundred  years.  It 
is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to 
attribute  such  a  life  time  to 
cedar  when  we  consider 
that  the  old  sarcophagi  in 
which  some  of  the  Egyptian 
kings    were    buried    three 

thousand  years  ago  are  still  found  in  fairly  sound  con- 
dition. One  lumber  dealer  in  Montana  reported  that  he 
was  willing  to  guarantee  for  twenty-five  years  wood 
shingles  sold  by  him. 

Now  when  we  come  to  consider  cost  per  annum  a  sub- 
stantial credit  balance  readily  appears  in  favor  of  the 
wood  shingle,  as  compared  with  any  substitute.  Yet  there 
is  a  very  important  proviso  to  be  considered.  Any  wooden 
shingle  will  not  do.  The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association,  whose  office  is  in  Washington,  as  well  as  the 
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ASPHALT  SHINGLES 


Vulcanite     Individual    Asphalt    Shi 
weather  and  nailed   four  and 


to  hump  and  curl  some- 
what. Again  the  roof 
should  not  be  less  steep 
than  one-quarter  pitch,  one- 
quarter  pitch  meaning  that 
the  vertical  distance  of  the 
ridge  above  the  top  of  the 
walls  where  they  support 
the  rafters  is  one-quarter 
of  the  distance  between 
those  walls.  For  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  pitch 
the  standard  sixteen  inch 
shingle  should  be  exposed 
to  the  weather  only  four 
inches.  On  steeper  roofs 
the  shingle  may  be  exposed 
four  and  one-quarter  to 
four  and  one-half  inches, 
while  on  the  vertical  sides  of  houses  a  five  inch  exposure 
is  conservative. 

An  equally  important  point  is  the  use  of  a  proper 
nail.  Many  builders  nowadays  lay  a  shingle  roof  with 
ordinary  steel  wire  nails,  instead  of  2>y2  or  4d  gal- 
vanized cut  iron  nails  as  recommended  by  these  asso- 
ciations of  manufacturers.  The  steel  wire  nails  are 
much  easier  for  the  carpenter  to  hold  in  his  mouth, 
as  well  as  somewhat  cheaper  and  more  readily  obtained, 
but    they    rust    very    quickly    under    the    influence    of 


ngles    are    laid    four    inches    to    the 
one-half  inches  from  the  butt. 


Courtesy  Cortright  Metal  Roofing  Company. 

A   METAL  SHINGLE 

At    the    present    time    wooden    shingles    and    substitutes    are    used    in 
about  equal  proportions. 

Shingle  Branch  of  the.  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Asso- 
ciation in  Seattle,  furnish  specifications  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  durable  shingle  roof.  This  information  is  usual- 
ly found  in  the  possession  of  the  better  class  of  architects 
and  builders,  but  may  be  had  by  any  wtio  are  interested. 
The  salient  points  only  can  be  given  here,  but  they  empha- 
size first  the  use  of  the  best  grade  clear  shingles — not  over 
seven  inches  wide  and  not  less  than  five  shingles  to  two 
inches  in  thickness  measured  at  the  butts.  Forty  per  cent 
of  the  shingles  sold  throughout  the  country  measure 
six  shingles  to  two  inches,  and  are  consequently  liable 


Courtesy   Patent   Vulcanite   Roofing   Company. 

SHINGLES  IN  ROLLS 

Here   is  another  form  of  vulcanite  roofing  in   which  the   shingle  effect 
is  secured  though  the  material  is  made  in  rolls. 

the  wood  acids.  As  time  passes  these  nails  thus 
permit  the  shingle  to  buckle  and  warp,  and  in  event 
of  fire  the  loosened  pieces  readily  fly  off  and  become  a 
menace  to  neighboring  property.  Why  use  a  twenty-five 
year  shingle  and  a  five  year  nail  ?  Scientific  experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  the  modern  cut  iron  galvanized 
nail  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  old  cut  nails  used  by  our 
forefathers,  many  of  which  nails  are  found  today  in 
perfect  condition  when  old  Colonial  buildings  are  de- 
molished. When  cut  iron  nails  are  not  obtainable  good 
results  can  often  be  secured  with  steel  wire  nails  gal- 
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vanized  by  the  so-called  "Hot-dipped  process,"  although 
it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  purchaser  to  distinguish 
these  from  the  very  lightly  galvanized  nail,  the  zinc 
coating  of  which  is  so  thin  as  to  be  of  little  permanent 
value.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  steel  rusts  more 
readily  than  iron.  In  no  case  should  the  heads  of  the 
nails  be  driven  into  the  shingles,  for  this  weakens  the 
wood.  Experience  shows  that  in  buying  shingle  nails 
first  cost  economy  usually  means  long  run  extravagance 
and  often  danger.  Further  specifications  are  concerned 
with  proper  rafters,  roof  boards,  shingle  preparation, 
staining,  joints  and  laying.  When  the  importance  of 
these  matters  is  appreciated  it  is  easy  to  realize  why 
some  roofs  have  not  been  successful  and  consequently 
why  the  owners  have  sought  to  discredit  wooden 
shingles. 

A  recent  movement  undertaken  by  the  Shingle  Branch 
of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  is  a  step 
forward  in  helping  the  home  builder  to  compare  the 
cost  of  wood  shingles  with  substitutes.  An  agreement 
has  been  reached  by  the  members  of  this  association 
whereby  red  cedar  shingles  are  to  be  put  up  in  a  new 


form  of  bundle,  each  bundle  to  be  stamped  with  the  area 
of  roof  which  the  shingles  will  cover.  On  the  basis  of  a 
five  inch  exposure  to  the  weather  one  bundle  will  cover 
twenty-five  square  feet  of  roof,  or  four  bundles  to  the 
Square.  It  is  easy  to  figure  therefore  that  with  a  four 
inch  exposure  it  will  take  five  bundles  to  the  Square. 
Five  of  these  bundles  are  to  have  the  same  number  of 
lineal  inches  as  the  old  one  thousand  shingles  unit.  The 
association  has  also  gone  strongly  on  record  against  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  the  thinner  shingles  requiring 
six  butts  to  make  two  inches. 

With  the  defects  of  construction  overcome  the  final 
decision  rests  with  the  home  builder.  It  is  up  to  him  to 
judge  whether  the  beauty,  permanence,  economy  and 
safety  of  a  wood  shingle  roof  do  not  make  it  superior 
to  any  other  form  of  roofing  within  the  amount  he  has 
to  expend;  and  every  man  who  thus  acknowledges  the 
permanent  place  of  wood  in  home  construction  will  be- 
come an  enthusiastic  recruit  to  the  cause  of  forestry, 
through  which  means  alone  his  own  choice  of  roofing 
may  be  made  continuously  available  for  the  home  builders 
of  the  future. 


THE  OLDEST  FRAME  BUILDING  IN  AMERICA 


BY  WILLIAM  C.  POOLE 


HOW  long  will  wood  last?    How  can  it  be  protected 
from  decay?    What  wood  is  best  to  use?    These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  questions  confronting 
builders  of  today. 

America  is  new  as  compared  with  other  lands.     The 
difficulty  in  cutting  and  sawing  timber  in  early  Colonial 

days,    and    the   

custom  of  us- 
ing brick  in 
England  led 
many  Colonists 
to  build  with 
brick  and  stone, 
so  that  com- 
paratively few 
of  the  early 
buildings  were 
built  of   wood. 

The  old 
Quaker  Meet- 
ing House,  in 
Easton,  Mary- 
land, is  among 
the  oldest,  if 
not  the  oldest, 
frame  building 
standing  in  the 
United  States 
— just  where  it 
was   built    and  THE  OLD  frame  meeting  house 

as       It       was       This  quaint  old  frame  meeting  house  at  Easton,  Maryland,  claims  distinction  as  one  of  the  oldest  build- 

built   without        'ng9   'n   tne   United    States,    as   it   was   erected    in    1683.     It    is    interesting    to   note    that    this    was    the    first 

place  of  worship  attended  by  Mrs.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  wife  of  the  ex-Attorney  General,  whose  parents  live 

any  Cnange,  ad-       on   the  same   Maryland   farm   where  her  ancestors  lived   when   they  helped    to  build   this  meeting  house. 


ditions  or  subtractions,  and  with  a  perfect  authentic  record 
without  a  break  since  it  was  built,  between  1682-4.  An  oc- 
casional replacing  of  the  shingles  on  the  roof.'and  replacing 
of  some  of  the  weather-boarding,  is  all  the  repairs  it  has 
had.  Its  frame,  inside  wood  work,  and  some  of  the  weath- 
er-boarding are  the  same  as  when  built  about  the  same  time 

time  that  Wil- 
liam Penn,  who 
visited  the 
building,  was 
trading  with  the 
Indiansandlay- 
ing  out  Phila- 
delphia. The 
white  popula- 
tion of  the  en- 
t  i  r  e  country 
then  was  not 
half  as  many 
as  now  live  in 
one  of  its  third- 
class  cities. 

The  old  con- 
tract for  the 
building  reads : 
"To  agree  with 
ye  c  a  r  penters 
for  ye  building 
of  ye  said  house 
60  foote  long 
and  44  foote 
wide,  and  to 
be  strong,  sub- 
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stantial  framed  work,  with  good  white  oak  sills  and  small 
joyst,  and  ye  upper  floors  to  be  laid  with  plank  and  ye 
roof  to  be  double  raftered,  and  good  principal  rafters 
every  ten  foote,  and  to  be  double  studded  below,  and  to 
be  well  braced,  and  windows  convenient,  and  shutters, 
and  good  large  stairs  into  ye  chambers,  which  chambers 
are  to  be  forty  foote  square  at  each  end  of  ye  house  and 
twenty  foote  between  them,  and  for  other  conveniences 
to  be  left  to  direction  of  ye  aforesaid  friends." 

Any  builder  will  wonder  how  these  good  folks  could 
build  two  rooms  forty  foot  square  with  twenty  feet  be- 
tween them  in  a  building  sixty  feet  long.  But  the  contract 
is  clear  and  the  building  is  open  for  inspection  to  see  it. 

The  only  preservative  used  on  the  wood  has  been  old 
fashioned  whitewash  on  the  outside.  Seven  of  the 
original  plank  seats  and  the  wood  work  inside  have  had 
no  paint  whatever.  White  oak,  white  pine,  cypress  and 
Southern  pine  from  the  Maryland  forests  of  those  days 
were  the  woods  used.  They  seem  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  first  used,  except  the  roof  shingles  and  some  of  the 
weather-boarding  which  have  been  occasionally  replaced. 

If  there  is  an  older  building  of  wood  in  the  United 


States — standing  where  it  was  built  without  any  additions 
or  subtractions,  or  changes,  and  with  an  unbroken  authen- 
tic record,  year  by  year  of  its  entire  history  for  twenty- 
four  decades — I  have  failed  to  find  it.  Others  like  Paul 
Revere's  House  in  Boston  are  restored  and  like  the 
Old  Ship  Church  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  have 
had  additions  or  alterations,  though  some  of  the  original 
lumber  still  remains. 

Certainly  this  plain  building,  in  which  have  worship- 
ped many  of  the  leading  people  of  Maryland  for  nearly 
240  years  from  the  days  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  William 
Penn,  down  to  the  present  time,  situated  on  a  beautiful 
slope  in  a  quiet  restful  grove  of  old  trees  is  worth  the 
time  and  trouble  of  a  visit.  Although  the  congregation 
which  owns  it  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Maryland,  they 
still  maintain  the  beautiful  customs  of  their  faith — sim- 
plicity, sobriety,  industry,  sincerity,  kindness,  hospitality, 
and  are  as  their  forefathers  who  worshipped  here  before 
them,  leaders  in  the  county  and  State.  No  price  could 
purchase  or  change  this  historic  place  of  worship  of  their 
fathers.  It  remains  a  beautiful  remnant  of  the  Colonial 
days  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago. 


REJUVENATING  PECAN  TREES 

BY  O.  B.  STRAYER 


T  RECENTLY  ran  across  an  item  that  I  thought  would 
-*-  be  of  interest  to  pecan  and  orange  growers.  It  deals 
with  a  method  in  fruit  and  nut  growing  that  is  practically 
unknown  to  most  growers. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Banning,  Robertsdale,  Alabama,  has  con- 
ducted a  pecan  and  satsuma  orange  grove  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  few  years  ago  she  became  very  much  alarmed 
because  the  pecan  trees  especially  began  showing  signs  of 
disease.  The  nuts  dropped  off  before  maturing  and  the 
trees  presented  a  general  sickly  appearance.  She  was 
advised  that  the  difficulty  was  due  to  hard  soil,  which 
prevented  the  roots  from  making  normal  new  growth 
into  fresh  feeding  ground,  and  also  prevented  the  free 
circulation  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  This  was  about  the 
time  that  dynamite  first  began  to  be  advocated  for  rem- 
edying that  kind  of  soil  condition. 

Mrs.  Banning  decided  to  try  it.  The  plan  adopted  was 
to  put  down  a  bore  hole  about  3  to  4  feet  deep,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  located  from  3  to  5  feet 


out  from  the  trunk.  Into  the  hole  is  tamped  a  smooth 
charge  of  low-grade  dynamite.  This  charge  ranges  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  pound.  The  charge  is  fired  with 
an  ordinary  cap  and  fuse.  The  next  year  a  similar  shot 
is  set  off  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree.  If  the  tree  is  large 
the  shots  are  sometimes  put  down  in  triangular  form,  spaced 
about  an  equal  distance  apart  on  three  sides  of  the  tree. 

Mrs.  Banning  says  that  her  trees  responded  splendidly 
to  this  treatment.  Later  on,  when  setting  out  2000  pecan 
trees  and  500  satsuma  oranges,  they  were  planted  in 
blasted  holes  in  the  first  place.  She  reasoned  that  if  the 
blasting  helped  the  old  trees  it  would  give  the  young 
ones  a  better  start  and  insure  faster  growth.  She  stated 
that  this  reasoning  had  been  proven  correct  by  the  prog- 
ress of  the  trees,  because  all  of  them  set  by  that  method 
did  exceptionally  well  from  the  beginning. 

The  blasting  costs  very  little,  as  the  use  of  dynamite 
saves  a  large  part  of  the  laborer's  time  that  would  be 
required  to  dig  a  tree  hole  of  proper  size. 


BOYS'  REFORESTATION  CLUBS  IN  LOUISIANA 


YV/HAT  is  believed  to  be  an  entirely  new  idea  in 
forestry,  or  more  properly  speaking  in  forestry 
education,  has  just  been  announced  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Conservation  through  Commissioner 
Alexander.  This  idea  is  the  formation  throughout  the 
State  of  what  will  be  known  as  Boys'  Reforestation 
Clubs.  These  clubs  will  be  along  the  same  general  lines 
as  Boys'  Pig  Clubs,  Corn  Clubs,  etc.  The  Boys'  Club 
Agent  of  the  State,  Mr.  W.  C.  Abbott,  is  co-operating 
with  the  Conservation  Department,  so  that  boys  joining 
local  clubs  anywhere  in  the  State  can  choose  a  refor- 


estation project  as  a  basis  for  membership  in  the  club. 
The  object  of  the  reforestation  clubs  was  described 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Forestry  Advisory  Board  of 
the  department  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Sullivan,  the  originator 
of  the  plan.  Colonel  Sullivan  is  general  manager  of  the 
Great  Southern  Lumber  Company  and  of  the  Bogalusa 
Paper  Company,  at  Bogalusa,  Louisiana,  and  was  recent- 
ly appointed  to  the  forestry  board  by  Governor  Parker 
because  of  the  great  interest  which  his  own  companies 
are  taking  in  reforestation.  The  other  members  of  the 
board  as  recently  appointed  by  the  Governor  are  M.  L. 
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Alexander,  Commissioner  of  Conservation,  ex-officio 
chairman ;  Professor  J.  G.  Lee,  of  the  State  University 
at  Baton  Rogue,  also  an  ex-officio  member ;  Henry  E. 
Hardtner,  of  the  Urania  Lumber  Company,  Urania,  and 
Colonel  S.  T.  Woodring,  of  the  Calcasieu  Longleaf  Lum- 
ber Company,  Lake  Charles.  In  addition  to  his  interest 
in  the  lumber  industry,  Colonel  Woodring  owns  a  good 
sized  farm  in  Calcasieu  Parish,  and  is  identified  with  the 
agricultural  interests  of  that  section  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  be  a  member  of  a  reforestation  club,  Colonel 
Sullivan  proposed  that  a  boy  should  either  plant  an  area 
with  trees,  or  take  scientific  care  of  a  young  grove  already 
established  by  natural  reforestation.  The  object  of  the 
boys'  clubs  will  be  to  interest  the  rising  generation  in 
tree  growing  and  bring  it  to  an  appreciation  of  timber 
as  a  crop.  The  rules  of  the  1921  competition,  as  worked 
out  by  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation, contemplate  dividing  the  contestants  into  sev- 
eral classes,  based  on  the  kind  of  work  done — whether 
planting.or  thinning  and  otherwise  caring  for  trees  already 
established — and  the  age  of  the  stand  cared  for.  That 
is,  there  will  be  one  class  composed  entirely  of  boys  who 
are  planting  up  an  acre  of  ground  with  species  of  pine ; 
another  of  boys  who  are  planting  up  a  like  area  with 
hardwoods  or  cypress;  another  of  boys  who  are  taking 
care  of  three  acres  of  seedling  pines;  another  of  boys 
caring  for  three  acres  of  saplings,  etc.  There  is  no  limit 
on  the  size  of  the  tracts  which 
the  boys  may  undertake  to  plant 
or  to  care  for,  so  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  boys  will  do  more  than 
the  minimum  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  contest.  The  prizes, 
however,  will  be  awarded  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  the  best  plant- 


rPHE  poplars  on  Thorn 
~  Mountain  in  Jackson, 
New  Hampshire,  make  no 
claim  to  great  antiquity  nor 
to  historic  associations.  I 
don't  remember  that  Starr 
King  mentions  them  in  his 
history  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains nor  did  Hawthorne 
weave  a  fanciful  legend 
about  them.  They  are  of 
too  recent  growth  to  have 
become  part  of  the  mountain  tradition.  Our  ideas 
of  time  are  always  comparative.  Twenty  years  may 
not  seem  to  you  long  to  have  known  two  trees;  but 
to  me  who  knew  the  poplars  first  as  a  child,  those 
two  decades  have  been  nearly  a  life  time.  Few  of  my 
friendships  are  of  longer  standing. 

If  I  were  a  poet,  I  should  weave  a  song  of  storms 
and  gales,  light  summer  showers  and  singing  birds, 


ed  acre  and  of  the  three  acres  which  receive  the  best  care. 
Five  hundred  dollars  in  prizes  for  the  1921  competition 
has  been  donated  by  Colonel  Sullivan  in  the  name  of  the 
Great  Southern  Lumber  Company,  and  the  competition 
for  these  prizes  will  be  state-wide.  The  judging  will  be 
done  by  the  State  forestry  officials  and  will  take  into 
consideration  such  things  as  the  completeness  of  the 
stands,  the  kinds  of  trees  used,  the  volume  and  quality 
of  the  standing  product,  the  general  vigor  of  the  trees, 
and  similar  considerations.  One  of  the  rules  of  the 
contest  will  require  that  the  boy's  parent  or  guardian, 
who  provides  the  boy  with  the  necessary  land,  will  enter 
into  a  reforestation  contract  with  the  State  covering  the 
area  in  question.  Under  the  Louisiana  reforestation  con- 
tract law  taxes  are  kept  at  the  same  level  throughout  the 
period  of  the  contract,  which  may  be  from  15  to  40 
years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  and  governed 
by  the  desire  of  the  owners.  By  this  rule,  the  department 
expects  to  insure  the  permanency  of  the  reforestation 
work,  although  there  is  nothing  iron-clad  about  the  re- 
forestation contracts,  which  may  be  broken  at  any  time 
by  an  owner  who  is  willing  to  pay  up  the  back  taxes 
with  interest.  As  soon  as  a  qualified  man  can  be  found 
the  State  Department'  of  Conservation  proposes  to  put 
a  farm  forestry  expert  into  the  field  who,  among  his 
other  duties,  will  supervise  and  encourage  the  work  of 
the  boys  in  the  reforestation  clubs.     The  State  will  aid 

also  by  donating  a  small  amount 
of  tree  seed,  and  later  probably 
tree  seedlings,  to  those  who 
wish  them.  Inquiries  are  al- 
ready coming  in  from  the 
country  parishes,  and  the  State 
Forestry  officials  expect  great 
results  from  the  clubs. 


SILENT  SENTINELS 

BY  HAZEL  V.  PARTS 


mountains — mountains  and 
two  poplars — even  though 
Joyce  Kilmer  does  say : 
"Poems  are  made  by  fools 
like  me, 
Only  God  can  make  a  tree." 
I'm  not  a  poet  though,  so  all 
I  have  been  able  to  do  was 
to  love  and  photograph. 

With  things  stately  and 
majestic,  even  as  the  years 
of  our  friendship  multiply, 
our  attitude  never  becomes  familiar.  The  spirit  of 
reverence  is  too  deeply  instilled  within  us.  So  with 
the  poplars.  As  time  after  time  I  pass  between  them, 
on  up  the  mountain,  and  look  back  at  them,  I  am 
strangely  silent.  I  often  wonder  how  many 
can  answer  the  password  they  ask  through  the 
years.  And  what  is  the  password  of  these  "Silent 
Sentinels?"     I     have     never     yet     LEARNED     it, 


fleckless  blue  skies  and  carpets  of  spring  flowers,  and     though    its    meaning    is    always    clearly    felt. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  MARCH,  1921 


Urged  Governor  William  D.  Stephens  and  legislature  of  California  to  pass  bill  appropriating  $300,000  to  save  the  Redwoods 

along  the  State  Highway  in  Northern  California. 

****** 

Protested  successfully  against  contemplated  action  by  the  legislature  of  Texas  in  combining  the  Forestry  and.  Agricultural 
Departments  under  the  Commission  of  Agriculture. 

****** 
Secured  the  endorsement  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  (Pittsburgh  Section)  for  American  Forestry  magazine,  the  Council 
passing  resolutions  urging  its  adoption  in  the  public  schools. 

****** 
Completed  organization  of  women  in  Tennessee  as  State  and  County  Committees  to  co-operate  with  the  American  Forestry 
Association  in  securing  State  forestry  legislation  and  forestry  development. 

****** 
Aided  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Museum  Association  in  securing  information  about  trees  and  forests  for  use  of  children  of  that  State. 

Urged  the  saving  of  the  Sand  Dunes  of  Indiana  by  individual  donations  and  State  appropriations  amounting  to  two  million 

dollars. 

****** 

Received  acknowledgments  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  of  receipt  by  each  of  four  million  Douglas  fir  seed  sent 
by  the  American  Forestry  Association  ta  aid  in  reforesting  war  devastated  areas. 

****** 
Urged  the  Maine  legislature  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  establishment  of  Mount  Katahdin  State  Park. 

****** 
Published  numerous  articles  in  favor  of  the  Snell  forestry  bill  in  newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation  of  27,000,000. 

****** 

The  Association  asked  every  newspaper  editor  in  the  United  States   to   protest   to   the    Senate   against   the    House    cutting    the 

forest  fire  co-operation  item  of  the  Agricultural  Bill  to  $125,000.    The  Senate  thereupon  increased  it  to  $625,000.    The  Association 

at  once  asked  the  editors  to  request  the  House  to  agree  to  the  Senate's  figures.    The  editor's  responded.    The  House  compromised, 

and  the  bill  as  finally  passed  carried  art  appropriation  of  $400,000,  a  gratifying  increase  of  $275,000  over  last  year's  appropriation. 

The  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  was  sent  on  request  plans  for  a  tree   study   campaign  for   its   chain   of   newspapers 
which  reach  six  million  readers. 

The  Delineator  Magazine  was  sent  on  a  request  a  feature  story  with  pictures  on  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  trees  with  a  history 
of  the  movement 

The  Dayton  News  has  started  in  co-operation  with  the  Association  the  national  tree  voting  and  tree  study  campaign  in  every 
school  in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio. 

*  t  *  *  *  "P 

The  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Art  Association  has  started  a  campaign  for  tree  study  in  every  school  in  Tennessee  and  is  putting 
the  plan  on  with  the  Association's  national  tree  voting  plan. 

The  Diamond  Match  Company  used  a  page  feature  from  the  Association  in  its  Diamond  Bulletin. 

The  American  Association  of  Nurserymen  promoted  tree  study  in  schools  throughout  the  country  with  the  Association's  data. 

****** 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Metuchen,  New  Jersey,  put  on  a  bird  house  building  contest  in  co-operation  with  the  Association. 

****** 

The  Methodist  Sunday  Schools  of  Mount  Morris,  New  York,  received  from  the  Association  plans  for  an  educational  campaign 
in  bird  and  tree  values. 

The  Associated  Press  carried  five  news  stories  from  the  educational  section  of  the  Association  in  a  little  less  than  six  weeks. 
These  news  articles  varied  in  length  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  column,  and  were  printed  by  newspapers  having  22,000,000 
readers. 
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SHOWING  HENRY  SOME  COUNTRY 


BY  K.  D.  SWAN 


FOR  two  days  our  little  party  of  three  had  waited  evening  of  the  second  day,  and  we  were  on  the  trail  next 
at  the  Seeley  Lake  Ranger  Station,  watching  for  morning,  long  before  the  whiteness  of  the  early  frost  had 
the  weather  to  clear.  The  August  rain,  coming  disappeared  from  the  ground.  The  ranger  led  the  way, 
near  the  end  of  the  month,  was  very  welcome,  for  it  followed  by  two  horses,  whose  amply  rounded  packs 
definitely  ended 
the  drough  of 
summer,  and 
put  our  minds 
to  rest  on  the 
question  of  for- 
est fires. 

Our  trip  had 
been  undertak- 
en to  "show 
Henry  thecoun- 
try,"  and  was 
planned  to  lead 
us  by  the  Clear- 
water  Lakes, 
over  the  divide 
to  the  head  of 
the  Swan  Riv- 
er, and  thence 
across  the  Gor- 
don Pass  and 
down  Gordon 
Creek     to    the 

South  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River.     Whether  or  not  we 
should  visit  Big  Salmon  Lake  was  a  matter  to  be  decided 


HOLLAND  LAKE 

We  reached  the  west  shore  at  sunset,  where  from  the  shadowy  woods,  we  looked  across  the  mirror-like 
surface  of  the  water  to  the  rugged  peaks.  A  light  breeze  almost  imperceptibly  touched  the  surface  of  the 
lake,   blurring  for   an    instant   the  reflected   picture   and   then   died   out. 


bespoke  many 
luxuries  in  the 
way  of  grub 
and  bedding. 
Henry  and  I 
brought  up  the 
rear.  Henry 
had  never  rid- 
den a  horse. 
His  was  to  be 
a  delightful  ex- 
perience. I  did 
not  envy  him 
then ;  nor  do  I 
now. 

It  was  my 
duty  to  photo- 
graph the  scenes 
along  the  way, 
and  to  prepare 
for  consump- 
tion   what    the 


later;  for  as  a  certain  amount  of  leeway  of  itinerary 
lends  zest  to  a  trip,  we  were  willing  to  leave  much  to 
decide  as  occasion  demanded.     The  skies  cleared  on  the 


ranger  was 
pleased  to  note  as  the  "garbage."  I  admit  that  mine 
was  the  best  job. 

Our  way  led  along  the  timbered  shores  of  the  Clear- 
water Lakes — Inez,  Alva,  and  Rainy — by  Summit  Lake, 
near   the   top   of   the  divide;   and   down  gentle   slopes, 


One  of  the  direct  aims  of  this  department  of  Forest  Recreation  is  to  get  YOU  out  into  your  own  forest  playgrounds. 
For  after  you  have  tasted  of  the  joy  of  camping  in  these  great  stretches  of  country  you  will  often  answer  the  call  which 
will  lead  you  into  such  places  as  this  story  pictures. 

Do  you  envy  Henry  &  Co.?  Would  you  not  have  given  a  lot  to  be  with  them  that  day  at  Big  Salmon?  Cannot  your 
mind's  eye  picture  the  camp  on  Gordon  Creek,  or  the  camp  at  Big  Salmon,  or  the  fight  Henry  had  with  the  big  rainbow 
he  landed? 

Well,  the  Flathead  National  Forest,  all  the  great  National  Forests,  are  yours.  You  are  not  making  the  most  of  your 
opportunities  if  you  merely  wish  you  might  take  this  trip  to  Big  Salmon  or  any  other  beauty  spot  in  a  forest.  A  great  lot 
of  the  initiative  in  this  is  in  your  hands.  The  forests  will  welcome  you  if  you  are  a  good  camper.  They  are  there  to  be 
used  and  yours  to  visit  as  long  as  you  like  or  where  you  will. 

So  why  envy  Henry?  He  only  took  the  opportunity  which  is  also  yours.  How  about  it?  Will  you  spend  your  next 
vacation  in  such  a  wilderness  land  as  the  Flathead  Forest? 

If  you  do  this  delightful  tale  of  a  trip  in  the  wilderness  has  carried  you  the  message  I  would  have  it  bring. — Arthur  H. 
Carhart,  Editor,   Recreation   Department. 
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covered  with  a  magnificent  growth  of  yellow  pine,  to  the 
Gordon  Ranch — a  little  kingdom  of  fields  and  forest 
hidden  away  at  the  head  of  the  Swan  River.  Those 
who  have  been  in  the  Montana  Hills    need  no  introduc- 


HIGH  COUNTRY  OF  THE  FLATHEAD  FOREST 

Persuading  ourselves  that  there   would  be   time  to  spare,   we  climbed   to   this  point   where   the   grandeur 

of  the  view  tempted  us  to  loiter  well  into  the  afternoon. 

■w,'<'<"<-  BIG  PRAIRIE. 

At  last  South  Fork  was  crossed  and  the  trail  emerged  on  Big  Prairie,  a  broad  plain  covered  with  grass 

and  scattering  groves  of  pines. 

L<m"r  BIG  SALMON  LAKE  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  ROCK 

A  strangely  sculptured  cliff,  known  as  Locomotive  Rock,  juts  high  above  the  ridge  on  the  south  keeping 

lonely  vigil  over  the  lake. 


tion  to  that  clear,  brisk  weather  so  apt  to  follow  a  rain 
in  the  latter  part  of  August.  There  is  no  blending  of 
mellow  tints  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  haze.  Each 
detail  of  the  landscape  holds  its  definition  in  the  vivid 
mosaic  of  the  whole,  and  as  the 
day  advances,  the  blue  of  the  sky 
seems  to  become  bluer  above  an 
earth  of  scintillating  color. 

Haying  was  in  full  swing  at 
the  Gordon  Ranch,  and  as  sup- 
per would  be  deferred  until  dark, 
we  had  ample  time  for  a  visit 
to  Holland  Lake.  We  reached 
the  west  shore  at  sunset,  where 
from  the  shadowy  woods,  we 
looked  across  the  mirror-like 
surface  of  the  water  to  the  rug- 
ged peaks  beyond  on  which  the 
last  rays  of  sunlight  were  fast 
dying  out.  Their  rough,  scarred 
sides,  looking  very  near  in  the 
clear  light,  were  reflected  per- 
fectly by  the  unruffled  water.  A 
waterfall  could  be  seen  in  a 
ravine  between  the  peaks.  A 
light  breeze  brought  us  the  faint- 
est murmur  from  this  fall,  almost 
imperceptibly  touched  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  blurring  for  an  in- 
stant the  reflected  picture,  and 
then  died  out.  The  fading  light  at 
last  warned  us  to  return  to  the 
ranch,  and  reluctantly  we  mount- 
ed and  rode  quietly  back  through 
the  twilight  woods.  As  we  reach- 
ed the  open  fields  the  western 
sky  was  rapidly  flushing  to  rose 
and  orange,  against  which  the 
sharp  blue  silhouettes  of  the  Mis- 
sions rose,  their  outlines  as  sharp 
as  if  trimmed  by  shears  from 
sheet  metal. 

Ours  was  untroubled  sleep  that 
night,  rolled  in  the  comfortable 
beds  of  the  ranch  bunk  house. 
Reluctantly,  we  answered  the  call 
to  a  four  o'clock  breakfast,  al- 
though we  did  full  justice  to  a 
repast  prepared  for  the  hearty 
appetites  of  the  hay  hands.  Free- 
hearted hospitality  was  here,  aug- 
mented by  an  abundance  of  grub, 
and  good  cooking. 

Morning  shadows  still  lingered 
on  Holland  Lake  as  we  followed 
our  trail  around  the  north  shore, 
advancing  towards  the  moun- 
tains, which,  seen  across  the 
lake,   had   so   impressed   us   the 
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preceding  evening.  The  lake  was  soon  left,  and  the 
trail  started  in  earnest  the  climb  to  Gordon  Pass,  twisting 
and  zigzaging  up  the  steep  mountain  side.  As  each 
switchback  was  turned,  wider  and  wider  views  unfolded 
to  the  westward — the  snow-cov- 
ered Missions,  dominated  by 
McDonald  Peak  whose  upper 
slopes  were  dazzling  white  in  the 
morning  sun ;  while  further  to 
the  right  was  the  broad  open 
valley  of  the  Swan  River,  down 
which  could  be  seen  miles  of 
heavily  timbered  country.  We 
made  a  brief  stop  at  a  wooden 
tripod,  marking  a  fire  lookout 
station  occupied  during  the  sum- 
mer. Henry,  even  more  than  the 
panting  horses,  welcomed  these 
stops ;  indeed,  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, he  developed  a  wonder- 
ful aptitude  for  enjoying  the 
view — out  of  the  saddle. 

These  rests  were  brief,  how- 
ever. We  left  the  zigzags  be- 
hind, and  the  trail  hugged  a 
steep  side  slope,  now  crossing 
great  patches  of  slide  rock  where 
the  horses  found  a  precarious 
footing,  now  twisting  around 
some  giant  fir,  whose  massive, 
distorted  growth  tells  of  years  of 
struggling  existence  against  the 
rigors  of  this  exposed  position. 
Up  and  up  we  climbed  until  a 
sudden  turn  and  a  last  steep  pitch 
brought  us  at  last  to  the  natural 
gateway  at  the  top  of  the  divide. 
This  gateway  is  known  as  the 
"Hole  in  the  Wall."  It  is  more 
of  a  steep-sided  cut  than  a  hole, 
and  makes  an  easy  natural  path- 
way through  the  rocky  knife 
edge  of  the  divide. 

A  great  bank  of  dirty  snow, 
solidified  almost  to  ice,  filled  this 
cut  from  end  to  end.  Joyfully, 
we  unpacked  on  this  snowbank, 
and  finding  a  couple  of  cans  of 
fruit,  hastily  buried  them  in  the 
snow,  digging  them  out  later, 
cold  as  ice,  to  make  a  dessert 
for  our  meal. 

North  of  this  point,  and  easily 
reached  by  a  half-hour  scramble 
up  the  rocks,  is  one  of  the  best 
view  points  on  the  Swan  River 
divide.  Persuading  ourselves  that 
there  would  be  time  to  spare,  we 
climbed  to  this  point,  where  the 


grandeur  of  the  view  tempted  us  to  loiter  well  into 
the  afternoon.  To  the  east,  a  seemingly  endless  array 
of  mountain  stretches  to  the  Continental  Divide ;  to  the- 
south  is  the  rugged  gulf  at  the  head  of  Gordon  Creek 


A  LAKE  NEAR  THE  TRAIL  Upper 

What  more  enticing  spot  could  be  found  for  weary  traveler  on  forest  trail  than  the  meadow  near  this 
gem-like  lake.  The  wild  beauty  of  these  water  mirrors  call  to  all  lovers  of  outdoors  in  a  language  more 
subtle   than   written   or  spoken   word. 

BIG  SALMON  COUNTRY  Middle 

A  land  of  giant  forests,  of  timber  clad  slopes,  of  lakes  of  unusual  charm  and  streams  where  lurk  fighting 
rainbow   trout   is   yours   in   the   vacation   lands  of   the    Flathead    National    Forest. 


BREAKING  CAMP  ON  GORiDON   PASS  Lower 

The  little  park  and  meadow  where  Henry  &  Co.  watched  the  display  of  the  Aurora,  told  tales  beside 
the  blazing  fire  and  where  a'fter  an  early  morning  breakfast  packs  were  made  up  and  the  trip 
down  Gordon  commenced.  , 
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beyond  which  rises  Crescent  Mountain  and  its  allied 
peaks;  while  from  south  to  north  the  same  view  that 
cheered  our  way  during  the  morning  completes  the  pano- 
rama—the Mission  Mountains  and  the  Swan  Valley. 
Holland  and  Elbow  Lakes  peep  out  from  the  forest 
cover  below,  between  which  the  fields  of  the  Gordon 
Ranch  are  plainly  seen. 

On  this  sighty  point,  we  indulged  in  the  diversion  of 
"looking  at  things  upside  down."  This,  as  most  know,  is 
accomplished  by  leaning  over  until  one  looks  at  things 
upside  down  from  between  the  knees.  The  ordinary 
landscape  takes  on  a  vividness  of  hue  quite  imperceptible 
when  viewed  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  also  made  Henry 
dizzy. 

But  join  our  little  caravan  again  as  it  slowly  picked 
its  way,  slipping  and  sliding,  down  the  steep  slope  below 
the  Gateway.  The  steepest  part  over,  we  passed  through 
several  tiny 
Alpine  mead- 
ows in  which 
brilliant  flowers 
were  blooming. 
In  drier  spots 
were  beds  of 
the  Mountain 
Heather,  the 
delicate  pink 
blossoms  rising 
from  clumps  of 
deep  green  foli- 
age. Here  the 
tree  growth  has 
a  better  chance, 
the  Alpine  firs 
attain  ing  the 
spire-like  form 
which  is  so 
graceful  in  its 
symmetry. 

Two  small  lakes  were  passed,  the  first  rather  desolate, 
with  forbidding  granite  shores  and  leaden-hued  water; 
the  second  below  it,  in  a  steep-sided  timbered  amphi- 
theatre. Unlike  the  upper,  the  lower  lake  had  water  of 
a  greenish  hue,  rippling  and  sparkling  in  the  afternoon 
sun  as  we  caught  glimpses  of  it  through  the  trees  on  our 
descent  to  its  margin. 

Camp  was  made  in  a  tiny  meadow  at  the  head  of  this 
lake.  Although  the  sunlight  still  lingered  on  this  meadow, 
the  chill  of  evening  was  in  the  air.  Gradually  the  shadows 
of  the  hills  we  had  crossed  crept  over  our  camp,  and 
looking  up,  we  saw  that  the  sun  had  gone.  We  drew  in 
closer  to  the  supper  fire,  by  the  welcome  blaze  of  which 
we  appeased  appetites  sharpened  by  the  cold.  As  the 
night  was  clear,  the  tent  had  not  been  pitched,  our  beds 
being  spread  under  the  open  sky.  The  tent  was  drawn 
over  all  as  extra  bedding.  The  dishes  washed,  we  heaped 
the  fire  with  dry  wood  and  basked  in  the  warmth,  telling 
stories  until  too  drowsy  to  stay  awake  longer.  Then, 
leaving  the  fire  to  die  as  it  might,  we  crawled  under  the 


FIRE   LOOKOUT  STATION,   FLATHEAD   NATIONAL   FOREST 

We   made   a  brief  stop  at   a  wooden   tripod   marking   a   fire    lookout   station   occupied   during  the    summer. 
Henry,  even  more  than  the  panting  horses,  welcomed  these  stops. 


frosty  covers.  The  flickering  light  from  the  fire  gradually 
disappeared,  and  as  our  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  we  saw  great  wavy  streamers  of  the  Aurora 
extending  above  the  northern  mountain  wall  almost  to 
the  zenith.  They  added  a  wierd  interest  to  the  scene, 
their  strange,  moving  fingers  of  light  one  moment  glow- 
ing high  into  the  heavens,  and  the  next  instant  receding 
almost  to  the  horizon.  A  slight  breeze,  cold  as  a  breath 
from  winter,  drifted  across  the  meadow,  touching  our 
faces  with  an  icy  kiss.  It  sighed  a  moment  drearily 
among  the  trees  on  the  lake  shore,  and  then  all  was  silent 
but  for  the  occasional  note  from  the  horse  bell.  I  re- 
member hearing  Henry  remark  how  lonesome  it  seemed, 
and  then  I  fell  asleep. 

An  early  breakfast  in  the  little  meadow,  before  the  sun 
had  risen  to  dispel  the  hoary  aspect  of  the  mountain 
world,  preceded  our  long  day's  trip  down  Gordon  Creek 

to  Big  Prairie. 
It  was  another 
day  of  brilliant 
sunshine, 
warming  to 
summer  heat 
towards  noon, 
and  making  us 
wonder  if  our 
shivery  night  in 
the  m  e  a  d  ow 
had  not  been  a 
delusion. 

The  massive 
hills  on  either 
side  of  Gordon 
Creek  are  but- 
tressed by  pre- 
cipitous bluffs 
of  lime  stone 
whose  white- 
ness, colored  in 
places  by  streaks  of  mineral,  and  rising  above  the  green 
forest,  forms  a  dazzling  contrast  with  the  blue  of  a  clear 
summer  sky.  As  the  day  advanced,  masses  of  billowing 
cumulus  clouds,  whiter  by  far  than  any  cliff  and  yet 
bearing  delicate  shadow  tones  away  from  the  sun,  rose 
above  the  valley  to  the  south,  casting  fleeting  patches  of 
shade  which  would  surround  us  for  an  instant  and  then 
hurry  away  to  leave  us  again  in  blinding  sunshine. 
■  At  last  the  South  Fork  was  crossed,  and  the  trail 
emerged  on  Big  Prairie,  a  broad  plain  covered  with  grass 
and  scattering  groves  of  pines,  through  which  the  river 
finds  its  way,  now  curving  in  graceful  meander,  now 
foaming  over  stretches  of  noisy  riffle.  In  every  direction 
a  mountain  arrests  the  eye.  One  charm  of  the  Prairie 
lies  in  the  individuality  of  these  surrounding  hills.  Each 
has  characteristics  of  form  unlike  the  others,  and  in 
majestic  array,  they  surround  the  valley  not  near  enough 
to  oppress  by  their  presence,  but  standing  apart  like 
friendly  sentinels  keeping  watch  over  this  sheltered 
domain.     Chief  of  these   is   Gordon   Peak,   rising  with 
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shapely  bulk  to  the  south,  flanked  on  the  east  by  Flatiron 
Mountain  and  on  the  west  by  the  mountains  which  we 
had  passed  in  our  journey  down  Gordon  Creek. 

The  trail  from  the  point  where  the  river  is  forded  leads 
down  the  prairie  for  a  mile  or  so,  finally  bringing  one  to 
the  ranger  station,  a  building  constructed  of  logs  and 
lumber  which  was  whip-sawed  on  the  spot.  Sounds  and 
smells  from  within  indicated  that  supper  was  in  progress. 
With  the  help  of  the  ranger,  our  horses  were  quickly 
unpacked  and  turned  out  to  graze,  and  we  were  soon  in- 
stalled at  the  table  doing  full  justice  to  a  substantial  sup- 
per, the  chief  item  of  which  consisted  of  fried  trout,  done 
to  a  brown  with  meal  and  bacon,  and  heaped  in  a  milkpan 
of  generous  proportions. 

In  contrast  to  the  camp  of  the  night  before,  this  eve- 
ning was  spent  in  the  cozy  kitchen  of 
the  ranger  station,  listening  to  stories 
told  by  the  rangers  and  two  of  the 
fire  guards  who  were  returning  from 
their  summer's  vigil  on  Gordon 
Mountain.  As  is  usual  in  such  com- 
pany and  under  such  conditions,  the 
conversation    gained    in    color    as    it 


the  Lake  States.  We  of  this  day  and  age  can  hardly 
realize  the  tremendous  scale  on  which  these  logging  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  at  that  time  by  the  redoubtable 
Paul.  The  enormous  griddle  necessary  to  fry  hot  cakes 
for  one  of  his  smallest  camps  was  greased  by  two  stout 
lads  who  slid  over  the  surface  with  hams  tied  to  their 
feet.  Henry,  at 
this  point  in  the 
tale  suggested  that 
we  go  to  bed, 
which  we  did.  But 
next  day,  he  made 
several  surrepti- 
tious inquiries  as 
to   the    further 


NEIGHBORS  AT  BIG  SALMON 
Visitors   appeared   in   camp   that   night   and   joined 
our    fireside    party.      They    shyly    admitted    being 
on  their  honeymoon,  a  fact  which  we  had  already 
suspected  before  they  were  brave  enough  to  confess. 


progressed  and  be- 
came imbued  with 
that  delicate  im- 
aginative quality 
which,  while  never 
deviating  far  from 
the  strict  truth,  yet 
leads  the  listeners 
into  the  realm  of 
the  romantic  and 
i  fantastic.  The  cul- 
minating gem  of  the  evening  was  a  tale  told  for  the  edi- 
fication of  Henry,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  was 
solemnly  vouched  for  by  at  least  two  members  present. 
It  dealt  with  certain  logging  operations  carried  on  by  an 
individual,  Paul  Bunyan,  lineal  descendent  of  the  great 
moralist.  Paul,  it  seems,  had  an  eye  to  timber,  and 
managed  extensive  projects  in  the  white  pine  woods  of 


ON   GORDON   CREEK.   FLATHEAD 
NATIONAL  FOREST 

Glacier,  peak,  timber  and  cliff  tell  their  own 
story  of  rugged  alpine  scenery  and  many  a  man 
besides  Henry,  the  man  of  this  story  wlio 
sought  the  wilderness  in  company  with  his 
friends,  would  welcome  the  need  of  roughing  it 
a  bit   to  reach   such  mountain   fastnesses. 


GORDON   PASS  TRAIL 

Each  turn  in  the  trail  presents  unusual  pictures 
of  wilderness  beauty.  Rugged  cliffs,  carved  by 
water  and  wind  and  crowned  by  green  timber 
make  a  pleasing  outlook  framed  by  nearby  trees. 


achievements  of  Paul,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  trip,  he  had  gained  a  creditable 
familiarity  with  the  history  of  this 
great  man,  and  was  able  to  recite 
without  a  smile  many  of  the  events 
in  his  remarkable  career. 
Twelve  miles  below  Big  Prairie,  hidden  in  the  hills 
west  of  the  South  Fork,  lies  Big  Salmon  Lake.  Being  far 
off  the  main  lines  of  travel,  comparatively  few  people  see 
this  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  Unspoiled  by  men  or  for- 
est fire,  it  lies  among  the  surrounding  hills  in  wild  love- 
liness, to  be  sought  only  by  the  more  adventurous  travel- 
er or  sportsman.  By  unanimous  agreement  our  party 
decided  to  visit  this  secluded  lake,  and  to  idle  for  a  day 
or  two  in  its  vicinity  before  starting  on  the  homeward 
journey. 

Tired  by  the  preceding  days  of  strenuous  travel,  we 
loitered  along  the  trail,  which  below  the  ranger  station 
is  much  better  than  any  we  had  lately  traversed.  Little 
exertion  was  needed  on  our  part,  and  we  rested  easily  in 
the  saddle,  jogging  along  to  the  monotonous  sound  of  the 
horse  bell.  The  day  grew  warm  as  we  progressed,  and 
soon  most  of  our  extra  clothing  was  tied  behind  the 
saddle.     Whenever  we  stopped,  numbers  of  flies  made 
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life  miserable  for  the  horses.  At  last  the  South  Fork 
was  forded  at  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  Salmon  Creek, 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  which  lies  about  three  miles  from 
the  main  river  at  this  point.  A  camp  spot  was  selected 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  South  Fork. 

A  more  ideal  camp  would  be  hard  to  find.  The  top  of 
the  bluff  was  level,  carpeted  with  a  growth  of  clean,  soft 
grass  and  shaded  by  an  open  growth  of  pine.  Plenty  of 
wood  was  within  easy  reach,  and  it  was  only  a  few  steps 
down  to  a  pebbly  beach,  from  which  by  leaning  out  ever 
so  slightly,  one  could  dip  up  a  kettleful  of  the  clear, 
rushing  stream.  Not  far  below  the  camp  a  giant  granite 
boulder  caught  part  of  the  swift  current,  turned  it  aside 
in  a  seething  swirl  of  foam,  and  left  it  to  regain  its  poise 
in  a  deep  pool  of  pelucid  green  water, 
close  under  the  bank.  Henry  had  as 
yet  evidenced  no  desire  to  fish,  but 
one  look  into  this  pool  sent  his  jaded 
legs  scurrying  back  to  camp  for  rod 
and  line.  Here  we  left  him,  agree- 
ing to  call  him  in  time  for  lunch. 

Preparations  for  dinner  were 
somewhat  elaborate.  Unlike  the 
hurried  noon  lunches  of  the  preced- 
ing days,  this  was  to  be  a  sumptuous 
and  leisurely  meal.  The  packs  were 
rifled  for  treasured  delicacies,  which 
had  been  discreetly  hidden  until  now. 
Preparations  lasted  until  well  into  the 
afternoon,  each  of  us  taking  satis- 
faction in  doing  things  with  a  certain 
preciseness  omitted  when  lack  of 
time  or  fatigue  causes  one  to  over- 
look many  little  niceties  of  culinary 
technique. 

At  last  a  shot  was  fired  as  a  signal 
for  Henry  to  bring  his  catch.  Five 
minutes  later  he  appeared,  bringing 
a  string  of  fish  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  far  more  experienced 
sportsman,  and  which,  I  think,  lent 
color  in  Henry's  mind  to  the  fish 
stories  which  had  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
preceding  evening's  entertainment.  With  a  beaming  smile 
he  held  up  his  fish,  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
and  a  half  pounds.  He  insisted  on  dressing  and  cooking 
it  himself — the  first  and  only  attempt  at  cooking  that  he 
made  on  the  trip.  That  it  was  highly  successful,  we  all 
admitted. 

We  finished  the  meal  and  lay  comfortably  stretched  on 
the  ground,  happily  oblivious  of  the  array  of  dirty  dishes 
scattered  about.  The  talk  rambled  idly  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  the  general  lassitude  hardly  inspiring 
much  conversational  effort.  Henry  thought  he  "might 
try  his  luck  again  before  dark,"  which  brought  forth 
some  remark  about  washing  dishes.  At  this  propitious 
time  visitors  appeared  in  camp.  A  man  and  his  wife 
were  camping  no  great  distance  away  and  had  been 
notified  of  our  presence  by  the  shot  fired  before  dinner. 


THIRTY   MINUTES  OF  ANGLING 

A  shot  was  fired  as  a  signal  for  Henry  to  bring 
in  his  catch.  Five  minutes  later  he  appeared 
bringing  a  string  of  fish  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  far  more  experienced  sportsman. 


I  suspect  they  had  been  spying  on  our  festivities,  an  inno- 
cent enough  pleasure  to  which  they  were  welcome.  They 
had  been  in  this  secluded  locality  for  ten  days,  had  seen 
no  one  but  two  fire  guards  who  were  camping  on  the 
lake ;  and  last  but  not  least,  had  run  short  of  many  essen- 
tial articles  of  food,  being  at  present  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  living  largely  from  fish,  lard  and  flour.  They 
shyly  admitted  being  on  their  honeymoon,  a  fact  which 
we  had  already  suspected.  The  remains  of  our  sumptuous 
meal  excited  their  wonder,  the  label  of  each  empty  can 
being  examined  with  surprise,  and  possibly  a  touch  of 
secret  derision.  In  an  effort  at  hospitality,  we  unearth- 
ened  a  can  of  fruit  from  our  dwindling  store,  which  our 
visitors  admitted  was  a  welcome  treat. 

The  talk  lasted  far  into  the  eve- 
ning, the  dishes  still  happily  forgot- 
ten. Plans  were  made  for  a  trip  on 
the  morrow  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
mountains  near  by  under  the  guid- 
ance of  our  new  friends. 

At  last  a  spot  light  was  improvised 
with  the  empty  fruit  can  and  a  piece 
of  candle,  and  after' gracious  offers 
to  wash  the  dishes  (which  we  as 
graciously  refused),  they  lit  their 
tiny  light  with  a  splinter  from  the 
fire,  and  left  to  pick  out  the  shadowy 
trail  to  their  tent.  A  shot  fired  a 
few  minutes  later  told  us  that  they 
had  reached  home.  Then  we  washed 
the  dishes. 

The  hot  summer  day  was  well  ad- 
vanced, when,  after  a  late  breakfast, 
we  started  on  our  way  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge  north  of  the  lake.  The 
first  part  of  the  ascent  was  in  heavy 
timber,  but  this  was  soon  left  be- 
hind, and  we  entered  a  straggling 
growth  of  fir  with  many  open  spots 
from  which  were  had  easterly  vistas 
of  the  mountains  lying  along  the 
Continental  Divide.  In  great  pro- 
cession they  march  along,  massively  piled  against  the  sky 
with  here  and  there  a  cliff  glancing  in  the  sun,  and  vying 
in  whiteness  with  patches  of  snow  which  have  persistently 
defied  the  heat  of  summer.  Impressive  in  bulk  and 
fantastic  in  shape,  they  certainly  give  fitting  grandeur  to 
the  backbone  of  the  continent. 

The  crest  of  the  ridge  was  reached  at  last,  and  fol- 
lowed over  minor  dips  and  rises,  brought  us  to  a  point 
on  the  west  end,  rocky  and  precipitous,  from  which  we 
gained  our  first  view  of  Big  Salmon.  Possibly  three 
miles  long,  it  lies  in  a  broad  "U"-shaped  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  timbered  slopes  unscarred  by  forest  fires.  A 
strangely  sculptured  cliff,  known  as  Locomotive  Rock, 
juts  high  above  the  ridge  on  the  south,  keeping,  as  it 
were,  lonely  vigil  over  the  lake.  To  the  west,  at  the  head 
of  the  valley,  rise  mountains  on  whose  sides  hang  rem- 
nants of  the  glaciers  which  in  some  remote  time  gouged 
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out  the  great  trough  now  occupied  by  lake  and  stream. 

Pictures  taken,  and  lunch  eaten,  a  rough  scramble  down 
the  rocks  brought  us  again  into  shady  woods,  a  grateful 
change  from  the  hot  afternoon  sunshine.  We  entered 
a  small  draw,  which  soon  deepened  and  was  bridged  in 
places  by  windfalls,  causing  us  to  either  bend  low  and 
crawl  under,  or  with  much  exertion  to  hoist  ourselves 
over.  Here,  where  the  moisture  gathers  and  is  con- 
served, grow  ferns,  lichens,  and  delicate  mosses,  with 
here  and  there  the  Solmon's  Seal,  its  row  of  conspicuous 
red  berries  drooping  from  the  nodding  stem,  and  the 
leaves  already  yellow  from  the  early  frosts.  We  found 
cool  water  oozing  out  of  the  damp  ground  in  a  tiny 
pool ;  trickling  away  and  disappearing,  only  to  reappear 
in  more  volume  farther  down  the  draw.  After  scooping 
out  a  basin  with  our  hands,  we  sat  and  waited  for  it 
to  clear;  resting  long  in  the  spot  after  our  thirst  was 
quenched. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  lake,  for 
the  beauty  of  these  woods  invites  one  to  take  a  leisurely 
pace,  forgetting  that  anything  is  more  important  than 
to  enjoy  their  loveliness.  They  are,  however,  but  a 
fitting  introduction  to  the  wonder  of  the  scene  which 
meets  the  eye  as  one  emerges  from  their  shadowy  tran- 
quility to  the  lake  shore.  Beautiful  as  seen  from  above, 
embosomed  as  a  jewel  in  its  setting  of  timber  clad  slopes, 
the  lake  is  yet  more  beautiful  from  the  shoreline,  flooded 
by  the  golden  sunshine  of  late  afternoon,  the  light  glanc- 
ing  and    darting    from    myriads    of    little   waves    which 


come  dancing  on  to  break  with  a  gentle  lap,  lap,  against 
the  pebbly  shore.  The  air,  sky — everything,  seemed  satu- 
rated with  the  splendor  of  light.  But  across  the  lake 
the  blue  shadows  began  to  gather  under  Locomotive 
Rock,  and  delicate  pencils  of  shade  were  cast  by  the 
taller  trees  on  the  timbered  slopes,  above  the  further 
shore ;  all  being  softened  by  a  veil  of  golden  haze. 

We  lingered  in  this  enchanted  spot  until  sunset,  and 
then,  leaving  the  lake  to  falling  darkness,  hurried  back  to 
camp.  Each  of  us  felt  that  the  climax  was  passed  and 
that  nothing  more  could  add  much  to  the  success  of  the 
trip.  Certainly  nothing  can  spoil  our  memories  of  it. 
Two  hours  later,  seated  about  the  fire,  musing  more 
than  talking,  Henry  expressed  the  secret  feeling  of  all 
in  one  sentence :    "Let's  hit  the  home  trail  tomorrow !" 

Thus  our  trip  in  the  Flathead  Forest  drew  to  a  close. 
Our  journey  out  was  uneventful,  leading  by  a  series  of 
forced  marches  (for  when  one  starts  homeward,  his 
zeal  to  go  is  bounded  only  by  fatigue),  over  the  Monture 
trail  to  Ovando.  Two  more  camps  were  made  along 
the  way,  each  occupying  its  niche  in  the  history  of  the 
trip.  On  the  last  evening  we  reviewed  it  all  with  no  little 
satisfaction.  For  the  time  being  our  "wanderlust"  was 
satisfied,  but  we  nevertheless  speculated  on  a  return  some 
day  to  Big  Salmon  Lake  where,  if  anywhere  in  Uncle 
Sam's  forest  domain,  one  may  find  God's  unmarred 
wilderness. 

[Note — Supervisor's  Headquarters,  Flathead  National 
Forest,  are  at  Kalispell,  Montana.] 


GEMS  OF  RUBY  MOUNTAIN 

BY  AUGUST  ROHWER 

FOREST  RANGER,  HUMBOLDT  NATIONAL  FOREST 


AT  the  head  of  a  small  valley  where  the  elevation  is 
near  9,000  feet  and  where  the  Ruby  Mountains 
tower  over  the  stretches  of  the  Humboldt  National 
Forest,  are  Robison  and  Soldier  Lakes.  Like  many 
beautiful  recre- 
ation grounds  in 
National  For- 
ests, this  country 
has  no  National 
renown.  But  for 
one  who  wishes 
to  get  away  from 
the  mad  rush  of 
modern  life  in 
the  city  or  town 
the  place  is  ideal.  Although  only  a  half  mile  apart  at 
their  sources  in  the  lakes,  the  streams  draining  these 
bodies  of  water  travel  far  apart  only  to  join  again  after 
traveling  on  different  sides  of  a  mountain  range  for 
miles.  Robison  Creek  originates  in  Robison  Lake,  flows 
rather  hurriedly  for  a  half  mile  to  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain  and  then   plunges   madly  down   a   thousand    feet. 


Often  the  jewels  of  outdoor  scenery  are  just  the  other  side  of  a  wall  you  pass. 
Or  a  hedge  may  rob  you  of  a  view  magnificent  in  robes  of  seasonal  colorings.  Or 
you  may  miss  some  scene  of  beauty  because  your  path  leads  straight  ahead  and 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  explore  the  byway.  Ranger  Rohwer  here  tells  of  an 
interesting  vacation  country  in  all  its  pristine  wildness  which  is  just  a  few  miles 
from  two  great  railways  and  a  national  auto  road.  What  an  opportunity  this 
offers  to  step  aside  from  over-worn  travel  lines  for  even  a  few  brief  days  and 
visit  this  little  known  but  extremely  interesting  bit  of  forest  wilderness. — Arthur  H. 
Carhart,  Editor,  Recreation  Department. 


This   is    its   entrance   into   Ruby   Valley   where   it   joins 
the  Franklin  River. 

Soldier   Lake,   a    half   mile    north    of    Robison    Lake 
drains   into   Soldier   Creek   which   flows  west   past   Old 

Fort  Halleck  and 
later  joins  the 
Homboldt  River. 
Waters  from  the 
same  cloud  pass- 
ing over  these 
lakes  starting  on 
different  courses 
are  widely  sepa- 
rated because  of 
the  interesting 
topographic  features  here.  Other  lakes  are  found  here. 
Deep  Lake  immediately  draws  the  attention  of  a  trav- 
eler. The  east  shore  is  a  large  dam  covered  with  pine 
and  aspen  trees.  This  dam  has  all  the  appearances  of 
being  artificially  constructed.  Old  settlers,  who  always 
cherish  tales  of  the  past,  say  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Halleck 
once  tried  to  sound  the  depths  of  this  curiously  formed 
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lake  but   found  no  bottom. 

Camping  places  are  many 
near  these  lakes.  Meadows 
dotted  with  pine  and  aspen 
are  near  by  while  small 
springs  are  plentiful.  Rob- 
ison  Lake  is  well  stocked 
with  trout  and  offers  the 
visitor  to  the  region  an  ideal 
fishing  grounds. 

There  is  here  opportunity 
for  interesting  mountain 
climbing.  Half  a  mile  up  a 
gradual  slope  from  the  lakes 
takes  one  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  on  the  east  side  of 
the  little  saddle  in  which  the 
lakes  are  cradled.  From  this 
point  a  panorama  of  Ruby 
Valley  and  its  mountains  de- 
lights the  eye.  The  Ruby 
Mountains  are  very  steep 
and  rugged  at  this  point. 

A  climb  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection takes  one  over  rough- 
er territory  and  to  a  higher  mountain  top.     Here  one 
looks  out  over  the  tops  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains  and 
in  the  distance  can  be  seen  the  lofty  caps  of  Pilot  and 
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DEEP  LAKE 

Deep  Lake  is  curiously  formed.  On  one  side  is  a  formation  almost 
like  an  artificial  dam.  while  the  picturesque  limber  pine  and  trim 
aspen  border  its  edges.  Old  timers  of  the  locality  say  that  although 
the  lake  was  sounded  no  bottom  was  found. 


Silver  Island  peaks.  Four 
hundred  feet  below  this  high 
point  are  the  two  cold  lakes 
where  originates  Cold  Creek. 
The  whole  outlook  is  wild 
and  rough.  Looking  out  to 
the  west  one  can  see  the 
Lamoille  Valley,  Elko  and  a 
long  stretch  of  the  Humboldt 
River. 

From  June  fifteenth  to  the 
middle  of  August  the  climate 
is  generally  very  delightful 
for  camping.  It  is  usually 
dry  and  it  is  possible  to  camp 
here  for  many  days  without 
even  putting  up  a  tent  as 
shelter.  There  are  no  un- 
pleasant reptile  neighbors  for 
the  altitude  is  too  great  for 
them.  For  one  seeking  an 
almost  ideal  place  to  recre- 
ate the  area  near  Soldier, 
Deep  and  Robison  Lakes 
holds  many  attractions. 
This  country  of  high  mountains,  clear  skies  and  lakes 
of  crystaline  waters  must  be  reached  by  a  horseback  ride 
of  ten  miles  from  Fort  Halleck  which  is  twenty-two  miles 


A  CLIMBING  CHALLENGE 

A   climb   to   the   south    taket   one    to   a   higher   mountain    top.     One    looks  out  over   the   tops  of   the  Wasatch   Mountains   and,   in   the   distance, 

can  be  seen  many  still  higher  peaks. 
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THE  SADDLE 

High  in   the   mountains  of  the  Humboldt,   in   the   saddle  between   two  mountain  peaks,  and  where  the  water  nesitates  as  to  which  stream  it  will 
seek,  nestles  Robison  Lake,  while  only  a  half  mile  away  in  the  same  saddle  is  Soldier  Lake. 


from  the  little  town  of  Deeth,  or  thirty  miles  from  Elko. 
Bedding,  food,  tent  and  all  equipment  must  be  carried  in 
to  the  camp  by  horse. 

There  are  no  movies  here,  no  jazz  bands  to  split  wide 
open  the  quiet  of  the  night  but  just  a  bit  of  unspoiled 
wilderness  where  one  can  hunt  with  camera,  fish,  climb 
not  too  rugged  mountains  or  just  rest  to  a  full  content- 


ment amid  interesting  and  restful  surroundings.  The 
gems  of  Ruby  Mountains — the  lakes,  streams,  peaks,  and 
canyons  found  here — are  all  yours  to  enjoy  if  you  will 
but  come  and  camp  near  the  three  lakes  that  nestle  in  the 
high  valley  amid  pine  dotted  meadows. 

[Note — Forest  Supervisor's  Headquarters,  Humboldt 
National  Forest,  are  at  Elko,  Nevada.] 


WHY  NOT  LABEL  TREES 

BY  BLANCHE  C.  HOWLETT 


WASHINGTON,  District  of  Columbia,  probably  has 
"  more  varieties  of  trees,  both  native  and  foreign, 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  For  this  reason,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  trees  labeled  both  with  the  botanical 
and  with  the  common  names.  If  this  were  done,  the 
Capital  City  of  the  United  States  would  become  a  National 
Arboretum.  Cou'.d  there  be  an  easier  way  for  the  peo- 
ple to  know  nature  than  to  be  introduced  to  her  trees? 
Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  label  the 
trees.  At  the  time  I  was  reading  Lafcadio  Hearn  and 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  books  on  Japan.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
in  Japonica  refers  to  the  cryptomeria  trees  on  the  road 
to  Xikko  as  "the  most  majestic  avenue  of  giant  trees  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  world."  I  did  not  know  what  a 
"cryptomeria  tree"  was  and  asked  a  Japanese  if  he  could 
tell  me.  The  Japanese  did  not  know  what  "crypto- 
meria" meant ;  but  as  soon  as  I  said  the  avenue  of  trees 
leading  to  the  temple  at  Nikko  are  cryptomerias,  he  im- 
mediately knew  the  kind  of  tree  to  which  I  referred  and 


replied,  "A  kind  of  cedar."  A  Japanese  idea  of  cedar 
might  be  quite  different  from  mine.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, while  walking  through  Lafayette  Park,  I  noticed 
an  evergreen  tree  marked  "Cryptomeria  Japonica."  All 
the  books  in  the  world  could  not  have  given  me  so  definite 
an  idea  of  what  a  cryptomeria  tree  is  as  did  that  labeled 
tree  in  Lafayette  Park.  I  am  familiar  with  the  common 
names  of  native  trees,  but  there  are  trees  in  that  elm- 
embowered  park  that  are  unknown  to  me.  The  labels 
have  rusted  or  fallen.  One  need  not  be  an  artist  to 
appreciate  the  coloring,  especially  in  winter,  of  that  beau- 
tiful bluish-gray  beech  tree  in  Lafayette  Park,  opposite 
the  Belasco  Theatre. 

Just  a  few  trees  in  one  park  have  been  mentioned,  but 
there  are  many  parks  in  Washington  besides  the  shade 
trees  on  the  streets.  Iowa  Circle  is  surrounded  by  horse- 
chestnut  tree.  The  large  pyramidal  clusters  of  cream-white 
flowers  dashed  with  purple  and  yellow  bloom  in  spring.  In 
the  fall  the  children  are  not  the  only  ones  who  pick  up 

(Continued  on  page  264) 
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The  Editor  recommends  that  Forest  Guide  Troops  and  also  Boy  Scouts,  who  are  not 
yet  organized  as  Forest  Guides,  read  this  department  carefully  every  month;  study  the 
advice  and  the  information  it  gives,  and  discuss  it  so  it  will  be  thoroughly  understood. 
If  any  further  information  is  desired  write  to  the  Editor. 


FOREST  Guides  should  know  what  a  forest 
is.  They  should  be  able  to  identify  all  of 
the  trees  not  only  in  the  woods,  but  along 
the  roads  and  in  the  streets  of  towns  and  cities. 
They  should  also  know  about  forest  plants  and 
animals,  and  everything  else  in  relation  to  the 
forests. 

This  is  a  big  order  for  any  boy — but  not  an 
impossible  one.  It  will  require  both  study  and 
actual  experience  in  the  forest.  It  will  not  come 
quickly,  but  slowly  and  surely.  There  is  much 
to  learn. 

What  a  forest  is  is  well  and  briefly  told  by 
Professor  J.  S.  Illick,  one  of  the  best  known  for- 
esters in  the  country,  who  says : 

"A  forest  is  a  complex  community  of  living 
things.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  collection  of 
trees,  for  associated  with  the  trees  are  many 
other  plants  and  animals,  all  of  which  live  in 
close  relationship  with  one  another. 

"There  is  a  right  and  wrong  way  for  Forest 
Guides  to  find  out  what  a  forest  really  is.  Many 
hours  may  be  spent  in  schoolrooms,  libraries, 
and  parlors  studying  about  the  forest  and  its 
inhabitants.  Such  a  method  has  some  good 
points,  but  there  is  a  better  way.  The  right 
way  to  become  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants 
of  forests  consists  in  getting  ready,  going  out, 
hiking  right  into  them,  and*  there  beginning  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  many  and  in- 
teresting members  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

"Do  not  plan  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  forest  inhabitants  on  the  first  trip  for  there 
are  too  many  of  them.  Just  as  it  is  impossible 
to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city  in  a  single  day,  so  it  is  beyond  the  realm 
of  the  possible  to  learn  to  know  all  of  the 
many  members  of  the  forest  on  a  single  hike. 


"A  good  plan  for  the  first  hike  to  the  forest 
is  to  list  or  make  a  census  of  all  the  different 
groups  or  classes  of  plants  and  animals  which 
you  may  observe,  that  is,  make  no  special  at- 
tempt to  name  the  individuals.  This  may  be 
done  by  making  a  table  of  two  columns,  the  one 
with  the  heading  Plants  and  the  other  Animals, 
and  listing  under  each  all  the  living  things 
observed.  Only  two  columns  are  required,  for 
all  living  things  are  either  plants  or  animals." 

THE  FOREST  FIRE  SEASON 

This  is  the  season  of  forest  fires  and  the  For- 
est Guides  will  find  much  to  do  in  protecting  the 
forests  from  fire  and  fighting  those  which  start. 
The  Guides  should  know  how  to  do  both.  Pro- 
fessor Illick  makes  the  following  suggestions : 

i.     Do  not  start  a  forest  fire. 

2.  Tell  all  your  companions  about  the  damage  which 
forest  fires  do. 

3.  Report  all  forest  fires  to  the  nearest  forest  officer. 

4.  Learn  how  to  fight  forest  fires,  and  take  a  hand  in 
putting  them  out. 

5.  Plant  forest  trees  in  vacant  corners,  waste  places, 
abandoned  fields,  on  barren  mountain  slopes  and  other 
unoccupied  forest  land. 

6.  Destroy  insects  which  injure  and  kill  forest  trees. 

7.  Destroy  rots,  blight,  and  other  fungous  foes  of 
the  forest. 

8.  Help  clean  up  the  forest  by  using  the  dead  wood 
found  lying  on  the  forest  floor. 

9.  Cut  out  only  undesirable  trees  and  guard  the  more 
valuable  ones. 

HOW   FOREST   FIRES  START 

Someone  may  have  told  you  that  lightning 
causes  many  forest  fires  or  that  spontaneous 
combustion  may  furnish  the  spark  which  starts 
the  fires  on  their  mission  of  destruction.  In 
order  that  we  may  get  at  the  very  bottom  of  this 
important  subject,  and  not  be  misinformed,  let 
us  take  advantage  of  the  results  of  a  careful 
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study  which  has  been  made  of  the  causes  of 
forest  fires.  They  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

i.  Few,  if  any,  forest  fires  are  the  result  of  spon- 
taneous combustion. 

2.  Lightning  does  not  cause  on  Eastern  forests  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  forest  fires. 

3.  Someone's  carelessness  or  neglect  causes  most  of 
the  forest  fires  which  occur  each  year.  No  matter  what 
the  immediate  or  apparent  cause  happens  to  be  the  real 
original  cause  can  in  almost  all  cases  be  traced  back  to 
the  carelessness  or  neglect  of  some  person  or  group  of 
persons.  Carelessly  constructed  or  neglected  camp  fires, 
have  started  many  forest  fires.  The  careless  throwing 
away  of  a  burning  match,  cigarette,  or  tobacco  among  dry 
leaves  has  been  the  cause  of  some  of  our  worst  fires. 
Sparks  from  engines  start  many  forest  fires,  but  the  real 
cause  is  the  fact  that  they  were  not  properly  equipped 
with  a  satisfactory  spark  arrester,  or  a  satisfactory 
cleared  safety  strip  was  not  kept  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  bed.  We  all  believe  in  clearing  up  unsightly  and 
unsanitary  places,  but  too  often  brush  burners  choose 
a  windy  day  or  forget  to  take  proper  precautions  so  that 
the  fires  which  they  start  cannot  get  away  from  them.  In 
many  instances  those  in  charge  of  a  fire  go  away  for  a 
while,  only  to  return  and  find  that  the  fire  has  escaped 
and  is  traveling  rapidly  over  an  adjoining  woodlot  or 
ascending  a  steep  and  heavily  timbered  mountain  slope. 

4.  Be  sure  the  camp  fire  is  out  before  leaving  it.  Take 
no  chances,  for  you  can  easily  tramp  it  out,  smother  it 
with  ground,  or  soak  it  with  water. 

5.  Be  very  careful  in  cleaning  up  a  camp  site.  Burn 
the  undesirable  material  when  there  is  the  least  danger 
of  the  fire  getting  beyond  control. 

6.  Be  as  careful  with  fire  in  the  forest  as  in  your 
home,  for  it  is  an  evil  doer  if  it  gets  beyond  control.  A 
good  Forest  Guide  takes  no  chances  with  fire  in  or  near 
the  woods,  for  its  actions  are  treacherous  and  its  destruc- 
tive power  great,  if  it  gets  beyond  control. 

WHAT  FOREST  FIRES  DO 

The  first  thing  that  Forest  Guides  should 
know  about  forest  fires  is  the  fact  that  they  do 
absolutely  no  good.  They  bring  no  benefits  to 
mankind,  for  loss  and  damage  are  the  results  of 
their  work.  It  would  require  many  pages  to 
discuss  fully  the  loss  caused  by  forest  fires.  The 
following  outline  will  show  some  of  the  principal 
lines  of  damage  which  they  do: 

1.  Forest  fires  destroy  the  beauty  and  value  of  a 
region. 

2.  They  destroy  the  animal  and  plant  life  of  the 
forests. 

3.  They  destroy  the  seeds  and  seedlings  which  would 
develop  into  stately  stands  of  timber. 

4.  They  kill  enormous  quantities  of  growing  timber. 

5.  They  consume  a  large  amount  of  felled  timber 
and  other  forest  products  stored  in  forests. 


6.  They  consume  the  leaf  litter  and  humus  on  the 
forest  floor. 

7.  They  impoverish  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  that 
its  capacity  to  produce  timber  is  almost  negligible.  Brief- 
ly, they  prevent  the  production  of  enormous  quantities 
of  needed  forest  products. 

8.  They  have  already  made  a  desert  of  millions  of 
acres  of  land. 

9.  They  open  the  way  for  the  destructive  work  of 
insects,  fungi,  erosion,  floods  and  drought. 

10.  They  sometimes  kill  live  stock,  and  frequently 
destroy  buildings,  crops  and  fences. 

11.  They  occasionally  destroy  houses. 

12.  They  cause  the  loss  of  human  lives. 

There  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  damage 
which  forest  fires  do.  We  cannot  let  them  go 
on.  It  is  our  duty  to  step  in  right  now  and 
fight  them  to  a  finish. 


THE  WILLOW  PATCH 

BY  BERNARD  FLANAGAN 

There  is  nothing  so  disgusting,  causing  more  command- 
ment busting 
Than  a  bushy  bunch  of  willows  on  your  line ; 
You   can   hardly   battle   through   them    and   no    cussing 
seems  to  do  them 
Though  your  sweat  rolls  out  much  bitterer  than  brine. 
They  are  all-fired  tough  and  wiry  and  they  make  your 
temper  fiery, 
But  the  compass  heads  you  through  their  very  heart; 
Oh,  how  healthily  you  swear,  when  you  find  you're  tan- 
gled there 
And  you  know  you're  badly  beaten  from  the  start. 

When  you've  lumbered  through  the  snow   for  a  dozen 
miles  or  so 
And  you've  got  a  strip  of  forties  yet  to  do, 
Then  with  estimator's  luck  you've  a  willow  patch  to  buck 

And  the  compass  says  you've  got  to  plug  it  through. 
It  is  then  you  have  to  struggle,  for  each  willow  seems  to 
snuggle 
In  the  bosom  of  a  dozen  nearby  trees ; 
Oh,    it    does    no    good    to    swear,    for    the    willows    do 
not  care, 
But  it  somehow  seems  to  set  your  mind  at  ease. 

Then  you  try  to  go  ahead  but  you  find  it  stops  you  dead 

For  the  willows  make  a  wicker  that  will  hold ; 
You   are   seized   with   dire   despair   and   you   pull   your 
matted  hair 

And  a  volume  more  of  curses  you  unfold. 
It  is  nearing  supper  time  and  you're  verging  on  a  crime 

As  you  smart  beneath  the  ninety-seventh  scratch, 
Oh,  it's  wasting  time  to  swear  and  you  wind  yourself 
right  there 

When  you  stand  and  cuss  that  doggone  willow  patch. 


BLACK  LOCUST  RECLAIMS  WASHED  LANDS 


BY  E.  E.  MILLER 


IN  what  is  known  as  the  upland  districts  of  West 
Tennessee  and  Northern  Mississippi,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  has  once 
been  in  cultivation  but  is  now  so  gullied  that  it  is  thrown 
out.  The  soil  of  this  up- 
land region  is  supposedly 
a  clay  soil,  but  it  contains 
so  large  an  admixture  of 
sand  that  it  is  easily  carried 
away  by  the  heavy  rains 
common  to  this  region. 
Gullies  will  start  on  even  a 
slight  slope  and  when  they 
start,  unless  something  is 
done  to  check  them  they 
soon  grow  to  an  enormous 
size.  There  are  thousands 
of  them — great  red  gulches, 
some  into  which  big  build- 
ings could  be  dropped  out 
of  sight.  Of  course  the 
fields  that  are  cut  up  by 
such  gullies  can  be  tended, 
if  at  all,  only  in  little 
patches.  Usually  they  are 
given  up  to  be  destroyed  or 
reclaimed  by  the  agencies 
of  nature,  and  oftenest  the 

agencies  of  destruction  prevail.  The  problem  of  pre- 
venting erosion  and  reclaiming  the  eroded  lands  in  this 
section  is  a  serious  one.  The  fate  of  whole  farming 
communities  is  involved  in  its  solution.  Some  few  years 
ago,  the  State 
of  Tennessee 
began  experi- 
ment i  n  g  on 
these  gullied 
lands  by  plant- 
ing black  lo- 
custs. The  work 
has  been  car- 
ried on  long 
enough  to  make 
certain  that  the 
planting  of 
locusts  will  re- 
claim even  the 
worst  wasted 
areas  and  bring 
them  in  a  few 
years  to  a  stage 
of  pro  fitable 
product  ion. 
However,  the 
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TYPICAL  GULLIED  AREA 

Reclamation    will    stop    the   gullies    and    so   check    the    erosion    of    lands 
still    in    cultivation. 


appropriation  for  this  work  has  been  so  small  as  to  limit 
the  work  to  a  comparatively  few  demonstration  plots. 
The  annual  appropriation  for  all  the  work  of  the  division 
of    forestry   amounts   to   only   $3,600.     Of   course,   the 

reclamation  of  waste  lands 
is  only  one  line  of  the  for- 
estry work. 

The  state  has  been  fur- 
nishing the  seedlings  to 
plant  demonstration  areas 
in  black  locusts.  The  State 
Forester  has  been  giving 
the  work  of  planting  and 
the  later  care  of  the  plant- 
ed areas  his  personal  atten- 
tion. Several  dozen  such 
demonstration  areas  are 
now  scattered  over  West 
Tennessee  and  the  demon- 
stration has  been  so  con- 
vincing that  farmers  are 
beginning  to  take  up  the 
work  for  themselves.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
planting  of  locusts  offers 
the  one  practical  possibility 
for  the  reclamation  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  now 
valueless.  The  steepest  banks  of  the  gullies  are  blown 
off  by  dynamite  or  dragged  down  with  plows  and  scrap- 
ers. Dams  of  logs  and  brush  are  placed  across  the 
gullies  to  catch  the  sediment  that  is  brought  down  by  the 

rains.  Above 
these  dams  and 
on  the  gully 
banks,  the  lo- 
cust sprouts  are 
set  out.  Usual- 
ly they  are 
placed  some 
six  or  eight  feet 
apart  each  way. 
They  are  plant- 
ed in  rows,  as 
far  as  practical, 
so  as  to  allow 
cultivation  for 
the  first  year  or 
two.  After  that 
they  are  abun- 
dantly able  to 
take  care  of 
thems  elves, 
with  only  a  lit— 


THE  "BAD  LANDS"  OF  WEST  TENNESSEE 

Thousands  of  acres  like  this — once  good  land — is  hopelessly  gullied.  Without  some  method  of  reclamation 
established  it  must  be  lost  forever  to  the  State  as  agricultural  land. 


BLACK   LOCUST   RECLAIMS   WASHED   LANDS 
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PLOWING  IN  THE  GULLIED   LANDS  AND  SETTING  LOCUSTS  IN  THE   FALL  OF   1917 

The  experimental  work  carried  on  by  the  State  in  the  planting  of  black  locust  in  these  areas  proves  that 
even  the  worst  wasted  areas  may  be  reclaimed  and  brought  within  a  comparatively  short  time  into 
profitable   production. 


the  pruning  to  train  them  up  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
The  growth  of  the  locusts  in  these  gullied  lands  is 
remarkable.  I  have  seen  trees  that  would  make  one 
fence  post  in  their  fourth  summer  from  planting.  Other 
sprouts,  I  have 
seen  have  reach- 
.  ed  a  height  of 
ten  or  twelve 
feet  the  first 
year.  Like 
everything  else, 
how  ever,  the 
locust  requires 
some  attention 
to  make  it  a 
success.  Where 
the  young  trees 
have  been  set 
out  without  any 
preparation  or 
without  the 
building  of 
dams  to  hold 
back  the  soil, 
growth  has 
been  slow.  In 
some  cases, 

sprouts  two  or  three  years  old,  planted  on  slopes  that  still 
continue  to  wash,  are  not  much  larger  than  when  set  out. 
This  work  of  reclamation  would  be  well  worth  while  if 
it  did  nothing 
but  stop  the 
gullies  and  so 
help  check  the 
erosion  of 
lands  still  in 
cultivation.  It 
does  much  more 
than  this.  It 
puts  on  these 
waste  lands  a 
crop  that  will 
begin  within 
five  or  six  years 
of  planting  to 
return  a  reve- 
nue that  will, 
if  properly 
handled,  keep 
on  indefinitely. 
Timber  for 
fence  posts  is 
scarce    in    this 


THE  AREA  PLANTED  TO  BLACK  LOCUST,  AFTER  THREE  YEARS 

This  is  the   same  area   in    1920.     In    1917  it   was  planted   to  black   locust   in   the   hope  of  bringing  back   the 
land  and  the  photograph  plainly   shows  the  splendid   results  of  this  experiment   in  reclamation. 


one  of  these  locust  groves  can  begin  cutting  fence  posts. 
In  fifteen  years — possibly  earlier  in  some  cases — some 
of  the  trees  will  be  large  enough  for  cross-ties.  With 
proper  thinning,  the  growth  of  the  remaining  trees  would 

be  kept  up  to  a 
high  point.  The 
locust  has  the 
ability  to  re- 
produce itself 
and  keep  a  con- 
stant supply  of 
young  trees  on 
the  land  if  only 
a  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to 
the  cutting. 
From  being 
worth  nothing 
at  all,  these 
lands  may  be 
made  to  be 
worth  $200  or 
$300  an  acre 
in  a  very  few 
years.  It  is 
hard  to  find  a 
more  depend- 
able and  a  more  rapid  method  of  increasing  the  value  of 
waste  lands.  This  reclamation  planting  has  been  done  in 
several  counties  and  numerous  communities.     Its  value 

has  not  yet  been 
realized  by  the 
people  of  the 
state  or  even  by 
the  people  of 
the  gullied  sec- 
t  i  o  n  s .  The 
small  appro- 
priation made 
for  the  work 
and  the  lack  of 
interest  in  it 
shown  by  the 
m  a  j  o  r  i  ty  of 
West  Tennes- 
seans  is  proof 
enough  of  this 
statement.  The 
general  scarcity 
of  timber  and 
the  quickened 
interest  in  all 
things    relating 


region.   The 

railroads  ship  in  cross-ties  by  the  thousands.  On  many 
farms,  the  supply  of  timber  to  meet  the  constant  repairs 
any  farm  requires  is  becoming  a  problem.  Black  locust 
groves  will,  in  large  measure,  solve  all  these  problems. 
In  five  or  six  years  from  planting,  the  farmer  who  has 


to  the  future 
timber  supply  have  served  to  call  more  attention  to  it 
lately  than  it  has  ever  received  before  and  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  not  only  will  this  particular  branch  of  work 
be  put  on  a  firm  basis,  but  that  the  State  of  Tennessee 
(Continued  on  page  263) 
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TOO  much  talk  and  too  little  action 
coupled  with  the  call,  "Don't  quib- 
ble now — grow  trees,"  is  an  example 
of  the  editorial  comment  that  has  be- 
come a  torrent  since  the  American 
Forestry  Association  took  up  the 
direction  of  an  educational  campaign 
for  a  national  forest  policy  which  cul- 
minated in  the  introduction  of  the 
Snell  Bill  in  the  House.  The  measure 
makes  a  fitting  base  upon  which  to 
work  in  the  new  Congress.  The 
stand  of  President  Harding  for 
forest  conservation  has  been 
widely  commented  upon  and 
eagerly  taken  up  by  his  fellow 
editors.  Some  of  the  editorial 
expressions  follow : 

Philadelphia  North  American:  Of 
course  the  success  of  such  a  move 
depends  primarily  on  the  measure  of 
co-operation  that  will  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  various  States,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  bill  highly  effec- 
tive, if  it  is  enacted  into  law,  each 
State  would  have  to  match  from  its 
own  financial  resources  any  assist- 
ance offered  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Need  of  public  action  in  this 
direction  is  beyond  question. 


will  be  developed  and  regrown  under  ex- 
pert supervision.  The  sooner  a  start  is 
made  the  better. 


Bangor  Daily  Commercial:  The  Snell 
bill  for  the  preservation  and  development 
of  the  forests  of  the  country  has  been  re- 
ceiving a  thorough  discussion  at  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  has  been  so  generally  endorsed  that  it 
is  predioted  that  it  will  receive  an  early 
passage  by  the  incoming  Congress.  The 
bill,    as    we    have   already    noted,    provides 


of  the  Pinchot  thesis  and  the  improbability 
that  sufficient  support  could  be  obtained 
for  such  a  wholesale  program  of  national- 
ization is  a  practical  answer  to  the  other 
half.  Little  support  is  noted  for  the  dras- 
tic proposal  of  Mr.  Pinchot  who  argues 
that  the  government  shall  acquire  all  stand- 
ing timber  and  operate  the  forests  as  na- 
tional property,  a  step  in  socialism  that  is 
not  regarded  as  desirable  in  this   country. 


What  Will  Mother  Say  When  She  Finds 
He  Had  It  "Clipped?" 


Chicago  Tribune:     The  Tribune  urges  the 
passage  of  the  Snell  Bill  as  a  wise  conser- 
vation  measure   needed   not   only   in 
our  present  situation  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  future. 


Duluth  Herald:  Unless  this  coun- 
try wants  to  leave  its  children  the 
cruel  legacy  of  timber  lands  wholly 
bare,  the  nation  and  the  States  will 
take  a  hint  from  France  and  speed 
up  the  work  of  reforestation. 


Providence  Bulletin:  The  new  bill 
in  Congress  is  sponsored  by  the 
American  Forestry  Association  and 
favored  by  several  large  groups  of 
users  of  timber — bodies  with  interests 
so  large  and  so_  wid'espread  they  are 
not  likely  to  want  to  mislead  the  govern- 
ment into  an  unprofitable  venture.  Re- 
forestation is  insurance  against  a  form  of 
bankruptcy  in  national  timber  resources 
that  is  undoubtedly  in  prospect  if  the  coun- 
try does  not  mend  its  ways. 


Washington  Star:  There  is  a  meas- 
ure before  Congress,  under  the  title 
of  the  Snell  Forestry  bill  which,  if 
made  a  law,  would  be  a  long  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  may  well  be 
that,  aroused  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  indicated  menace  Congress  will 
see  the  expediency  of  making  the 
step  even  longer,  of  appropriating 
more  than  four  million  dollars  for 
work  contemplated  under  the  bill 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Sev- 
eral times  that  sum  would  be  none 
too  much  to  make  an  effective  start, 
in  co-operation  with  the  States,  in 
rehabilitating  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  American  resources.  But 
whether  final  action  when  taken  is 
to  be  on  the  Snell  bill  as  drafted,  or 
on  some  measure  of  larger  scope  and 
more  generous  appropriation,  let  us 
have  action,  and  that  soon. 


New  York  Times:  Supported  by  the  ulti- 
mate users  of  wood  or  of  wood  products, 
as  well  as  by  members  of  the  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  the  American  Forestry 
Association  and  other  kindred  bodies,  and 
based  upon  its  own  inherent  soundness,  this 
measure  should  promptly  become  a  law  of 
the  land.  Under  such  a  plan  our  forests 
will  not  only  be  safeguarded  against  a 
repetition  of  the  ravages  of  the  past,  but 


Darling,  for  the  New  York  Tribune  Syndicate. 

for  a  national  policy  of  fire  prevention,  the 
stimulation  of  production,  proper  conserva- 
tion and  federal  assistance  to  these  ends. 
A  rival  bill  prepared  by  Gifford  Pinchot 
and  introduced  by  Senator  Capper  of  Kan- 
sas, proposes  that  the  government  shall 
acquire  all  standing  timber  and  operate  the 
forests  as  national  property.  This  would 
be  heroic  treatment  indeed  and  only  to  be 
justified  upon  Mr.  Pinehot's  somewhat 
cynical  theory  that  private  interests  are 
virtually  indifferent  to  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  and  that  the  States,  even  with 
federal  aid  of  cash  and  expert  advice, 
would  be  unable  to  meet  the  situation.  The 
personnel  of  the  advocates  of  the  Snell  bill 
is  a   sufficient   refutation   of   the  first  part 


Portland  Orcgonian:     Two  oppos- 
ing forestry  policies  are  before  Con- 
gress.     One    introduced    by    Repre- 
sentative  Snell   which   was   prepared 
by  users  of  timber  and  its  products 
with    the    aid    of   National    Forester 
Greeley,  would  enlist  government  aid 
and  co-operation  with  the  States  and 
timber-owners    in    preserving    timber,    re- 
planting the  forests,  consolidating  all  land 
in    national    foresits    in    the   hands    of    the 
government,     and     investigating    and     en- 
couraging   the    best   use    of    timber.     The 
other,   introduced   by   Senator   Capper   and 
prepared  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  proposes  that 
the  government  shall   acquire   all   standing 
timber  and  operate  the  forests  as  national 
property. 

The  Snell  bill,  being  the  combined  work 
of  timber-owners,  lumbermen,  wood-using 
industries,  paper  manufacturers,  publishers, 
forestry  and  conservation  associations  and 
of  the  United  States  Forester,  is  convincing 
evidence  of  the  desire  of  these  interests  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  timber  supply 
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SAYS  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


and,  to  that  end,  the  National  Forests,  and 
to  promote  their  best  use. 


Milwaukee  Journal:  Some  politicians, 
and  strange  to  say  some  foresters,  object 
to  the  Snell  national  forestry  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
This  opposition  is  ill-timed  and  short- 
sighted. 

The   Snell  bill   provides   for  greater  fire 
protection    than   the    forests    have    yet    re- 
ceived, the  most  urgent  need  now.     It  also 
provides   for   reforesting   denuded   sections 
of  the  national  reserves  and  for  enlarging 
these    reserves    by    adding    to    them    other 
public  lands  and  private  lands  to  be  pur- 
chased.    It  provides   for  reforesting, 
for   intensive   nursery   work   and   re- 
search work,  including  the  more  eco- 
nomical  use  of   forest  products.     It 
offers    federal    aid    to    States    which 
protect    their    forests    and    reforest 
their  lands. 

The  bill  embodies  what  is  the  most 
advanced  and  thorough  forestry 
policy  yet  expressed  in  a  legislative 
measure.  It  provides  authority  and 
money  to  prevent  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  more  of  our  diminishing  tim- 
ber supply  and  to  begin  the  task  of 
renewing  that  supply. 

These  things  are  urgent.  Every 
year  our  forests  are  damaged  by  fire. 
Every  year's  delay  in  reforestation 
means  loss  in  time  and  opportunity. 
The  need  is  to  save  the  trees  that 
still  stand  and  plant  new  ones  as 
soon  as  possible. 


lion  dollars  a  year  for  the  extension  of  the 
public  forest  land,  for  reforestation,  and 
other  items  in  the  national  policy  of  con- 
servation. We  have  been  almost  as  foolish 
and  improvident  as  the  Chinese,  who  have 
cut  off  their  wonderful  forests  and  ruined 
their  country. 


Binghampton  Press:  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  thrift,  but  as  a  nation  we  are 
not  thrifty.  In  the  matter  of  our  timber 
resources,  we  are  like  a  man  who  has  been 
living  on  his  capital  instead  of  investing  it 
and  living  on  the  income.  If  we  keep  on 
cutting  more  than  we  plant,  and  do  not 
check    the   waste    by    forest    fires,   we   are 

A  CALL  FOR  ACTION 


land  is  giving  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  States  in  the  Union,  per  capita, 
and  would  attract  to  it  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  visitors  both  summer  and  winter. 
It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  any  concep- 
tion of  the  wasted  wealth  in  forests  has  ap- 
pealed to  its  citizens.  The  time  to  correct 
the  evils  of  former  years  is  now. 


San  Antonio  Express:  The  Snell  meas- 
ure is  in  rather  sharp  contrast  to  the 
Capper  bill,  which  was  prepared  by  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  and  it  is  believed  to  meet 
more  nearly  the  views  of  the  interests 
vitally  ooncerned  and  of  the  public  as  well. 
The  Snell  bill  should  be  enacted  and  ap- 
pears to  have  met  with  geenral 
ipproval. 


Tacotna  Tribune:  It  (the  Snell 
bill)  is  particularly  necessary  at  this 
time  because  it  establishes  a  definite 
forest  policy,  and  will  effectively 
provide  for  an  adequate  and  con- 
tinuous supply  of  timber  from  federal 
State   and   privately   owned    forest   land. 


Moline  Dispatch:  Uniformed  citi- 
zens have  been  slow  to  grasp  the 
urgency  of  a  constructive  and  effec- 
tive forestry  policy  because  a  timber 
shortage  is  a  new  thing  to  them. 
They  do  not  realize  all  that  is  im- 
plied in  the  fact  that  it  takes  fifty 
years — rarely  less,  and  in  some  cases 
more — to  produce  a  crop   of  timber. 


Chicago  Post:  Hearings  may  develop 
points  in  which  the  Snell  bill  should  be 
amended ;  but  in  its  aims  and  general  out- 
line it  represents  legislation  of  the  kind 
which  must  be  commended  by  sound  sense 
and  foresight  as  true  economy. 


Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader:  There  is  a 
bill  before  Congress  which  should  enlist  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  every  intelligent 
and  patriotic  man,  woman  and  child  in 
America.  It  is  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Snell  which  provides  for  an  appropriation 
of  a  million  dollars  annually  to  be  used  in 
co-operation  with  the  several  States  in 
fighting  forest  fires  outside  of  government 
forest  reserves,  and  an  additional  ten  mil- 


Thurlby,  in  the  Seattle  Daily  Times. 

bound  to  destroy  the  supply.  Not  the 
newspapers  and  book  publishers  alone  are 
suffering  from  this  waste  of  timber.  Be- 
sides builders,  every  manufacturer  in  need 
of  lumber  feels  the  increasing  shortage. 
Congress  at  last  is  prepairing  to  take  action 
to  check  the  destruction  of  our  timber  sup- 
ply and  to  replace  what  is  cut.  Of  the  two 
bills  now  before  it  for  action,  the  one  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Bertrand  H. 
Snell  is  much  the  more  comprehensive  and 
effective.  It  \,  an  ambitious  program,  and 
a  wise  one.  If  enacted  into  law  it  will 
open  the  way  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
wanton  waste  of  our  timber  resources  and 
eventuailly  will  enrich  the  nation  in  amounts 
far  beyond  the  relatively  small  sum  expended. 


Bayonne  Review:   Every  newspaper 
in  the  country  is  personally  interested 
in  the  adoption  of  a  national  system 
of  forest  protection  and  preservation 
ind  last  year's  experience  in  the  high 
cost  of  news  print,  a  part  of  which 
is  now  being  paid  by  every  newspaper 
reader,   makes   welcome   the  promise 
which  is  held  forth  in  the  program. 
The  committee  named  is  made  up 
of  prominent   leaders  in    the   wood- 
using  industries,  of  famous  technical 
foresters,  members  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  newspaper  pub- 
lishers,   and    many    other    industrial 
leaders.     Newspaper  readers  who  want  the 
price  of  their  favorite  paper  brought  back 
to  pre-war  rates  should  urge  the  Congress- 
man of  the  Eighth  New  Jersey  District  to 
vote  favorably  for  the  Snell  bill. 


Portland    Herald:     If    Maine    gave    the 
same  attention  to  the  forests  that  Switzer- 


Missoula  Sentinel:  The  national  fores- 
try program,  now  before  Congress,  calls 
for  $11,000,000.  That  seems  like  a  lot  of 
money,  but,  really,  it  is  a  mighty  small 
sum  when  the  importance  of  trees  to 
America  is  considered.  The  Western 
States  are  especially  concerned  in  the  for- 
estry program.  Millions  are  starving  in 
China  because  great  portions  of  that  coun- 
try have  been  denuded.  No  matter  what 
the  urge  for  economy,  w'e  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  any  plan  to  cut  the  $11,000,00 
asked  by  the  forestry  program.  The  whole 
oountry  needs  it. 


THE  RATE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CONES  OF  THE 

NORWAY  SPRUCE 

J.  BEN  HILL,  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 


IN  collecting  material  for  class  study,  the  writer  had 
occasion  to  make  several  collections  of  the  cones  of 
the  Norway  spruce  (Picea  excelsa),  which  furnish 
data  on  the  rate  of  development  of  the  ovulate  cones  of 
the  species.  In  the  latitude  of  central  Pennsylvania,  both 
staminate  and  pistillate  cones  appear  about  in  the  middle 
of  May,  the  exact  date  varying  with  the  season. 

The  staminate  cones  come  out  a  few  days  in  advance  of 
the  pistillate,  the  latter  about  the  time  the  pollen  is  shed. 
The  young  pistillate  cone  of  this  species  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  so-called  "flowers"  of  the  conifers. 


difficult  to  locate  at  first,  they  can  be  found  very  readily 
after  a  little  practice. 

Though  it  is  well  known  that  the  spruces  mature  their 
cones  within  one  year  and  shed  their  seed  the  following 
spring,  the  rate  of  growth  is  perhaps  less  well  known. 
At  the  time  of  pollination,  the  pistillate  cone  of  the 
Norway  spruce  is  about  one  and  one-half  inches  to  one 
and  three-quarter  inches  in  length.  Cones  of  this  type 
were  collected  May  12,  approximately  at  the  time  of 
pollination.  (Fig.  1.)  A  second  collection  was  made 
May  24.     This  collection  showed  the  cones  very  heavy 


INTERESTING  PHASES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CONE 

The  first  section  shows  staminate  and  pistillate  Strobili  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  collected  about  the  time  of  pollination.  May  12,  and  the  second  section 
shows  the  pistillate  cones  collected  May  24.  The  third  section  gives  a  comparison  in  size  of  the  young  pistillate  cone  of  Norway  Spruce  collected 
May  12,  one  May  24,  and  one   in  midsummer.     The  latter  is  full   grown,  while  the  fourth  figure  shows  mature  cones  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  shedding  seed. 


They  are  colored  a  bright  red  and  present  a  soft  velvety 
appearance.  The  young  recurved  scales  of  the  cones  are 
unusually  large  and  petal-like  structures  aggregated  in  a 
body  almost  floral  in  outline. 

The  small  number  of  the  pistillate  cones  as  well  as  their 
position  renders  them  relatively  inconspicuous  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitude  of  staminate  cones,  which  gen- 
erally cover  the  tree.  These  pistillate  cones  grow  only 
on  the  topmost  branches  or-  at  the  extreme  tips  of  the 
long  horizontal  branches.  At  pollination  time  each  pistil- 
late cone  stands  erect  on  the  tip  of  the  branch  which 
bears   it.     While   their   scarcity   makes   them    somewhat 


and  pendant  instead  of  erect  as  on  the  former  date. 
(Fig.  2.)  These  cones  are  at  least  half  grown  as  shown 
by  an  inspection  of  Figure  3,  which  shows  the  cones 
of  May  12  and  May  24  compared  with  one  taken  in  mid- 
summer, which  had  attained  its  full  size.  The  interesting 
feature  of  this  observation  is  the  fact  of  the  extremely 
rapid  growth  in  the  early  days  of  the  development  as 
compared  with  the  usual  slow  growth  of  the  younger 
cones  of  the  conifers  as  familiar  in  the  pines,  which 
after  a  year  are  scarcely  larger  than  the  flower  when  it 
first  opens.  Figure  4  shows  the  cones  of  the  Norway 
spruce  as  they  appear  when  open  and  shedding  their  seed. 


SAVE  THE 

BY  INEZ 

TF  popularity  may  be  judged  by  the  frequency  of  pick- 
A  ing,  the  flowering  dogwood  may  be  said  to  be  one  of 
our  most  popular  wild  shrubs.  From  the  time  it  begins 
to  bloom  in  the  spring,  until  the  last  flower  has  dropped, 
there  is  a  continual  procession,  both  afoot  and  in  the 
automobiles  to  its  haunts  in  the  woods.  The  white 
spread  of  blossoms,  as  seen  from  the  roadside,  acts  as 
a  challenge  to  the  passerby  to  enter  and  pick.  And 
what  a  generous  response!  Boys  daily  come  trooping 
back  to  town,  with  their  arms  full  to  dropping;  automo- 
bilists  return  from  their  afternoon's  ride  in  the  country, 
their  wind  shield  covered  with  the  snowy  white  blossoms, 
and  huge  branches  tied  upright  from  the  running  board. 


DOGWOOD! 

M.  HARING 

A  successful  day !  But  let  us  ask  ourselves,  if  it  was 
success?  Rather,  was  it  not  thoughtless  vandalism?  To 
destroy  one  of  our  most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  and 
thus  cause  it  slowly  to  disappear  from  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  surely  that  cannot  be  counted  as  success.  The 
continual  breaking  of  the  branches  and  the  cutting  down 
of  the  whole  of  the  smaller  trees,  is  diminishing  our  dog- 
wood to  such  a  degree,  that  there  is  danger  of  our  losing 
these  shrubs  almost  entirely  from  our  woods,  in  locali- 
ties accessible  to  towns,  villages,  and  cities.  The  time 
has  come  for  thoughtful  people  to  take  a  hand  and  stop 
this  relentless  destruction  and  save  the  dogwood. 
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TREE    STORIES 

SPIRITS  IN  TREES 

By  Mary  Isabel  Curtis 

| ID  you  know,  children,  that  there  were 
stories  about  all  the  trees  ?  The  Greeks, 
who  lived  long  ago,  believed  that  a 
beautiful  spirit  called  a  dryad  lived  in 
every  tree.  This  dryad  was  born  with 
the  tree  and  died  with  it.  As  long  as 
the  tree  lived  the  dryad  had  a  lovely 
time.  She  played  with  other  dryads  in  the  forests  and 
sang  songs  in  the  leafy  branches  of  her  tree.  If  anybody 
stopped  on  a  warm  day  to  rest  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
tree  in  the  woods,  he  might  perhaps  see  a  dryad  and  she 
would  come  and  talk  to  him  in  a  sweet,  rustling,  little 
voice  that  sounded  like  a  soft  breeze  stirring  the  leaves 
of  the  tree. 

But  no  dryad  wanted  to  be  caught.  She  would  always 
keep  just  out  of  reach,  and  if  anybody  tried  to  capture 
her — pff! — she  would  vanish  as  completely  as  the  gas 
from  a  punctured  toy  balloon. 

Although  in  these  days  we  are  very  matter-of-fact, 
there  are  places  where  people  still  believe  in  tree  spirits, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Austria  the  old  peasants  always  beg 
the  pardon  of  a  tree  before  they  fell  it.  In  Bulgaria  if 
a  peasant  has  a  tree  which  has  borne  no  fruit,  he  will  go 
out  on  Christmas  Eve  with  an  ax  and  threaten  to  cut 
down  the  tree.  Another  man  will  go  with  him  and  will 
say:  "Do  not  cut  down  this  tree,  it  will  soon  bear  fruit." 
Three  times  the  peasant  will  raise  his  ax  and  three 
times  his  friend  will  beg  him  to  spare  the  life  of  the 
tree.  They  will  then  go  away,  and  they  believe  that 
the  tree,  fearing  no  mercy  will  be  shown  next  time,  will 
bear  fruit  in  the  future. 
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CANADIAN  DEPARTMENT 

BY  ELLWOOD  WILSON 
PAST  PRESIDENT  CANADIAN  SOCIETY  OF  FOREST  ENGINEERS 


A  LARGE  number  of  annual  meetings  of 
interest  to  forestry  were  held  in  Mon- 
treal this  year  and  very  largely  attended. 
The  Canadian  Lumberman's  Association 
had  a  very  successful  meeting.  The  Can- 
adian Society  of  Forest  Engineers  met,  for 
the  first  time,  for  a  full  day,  and  had  a 
most  enjoyable  and  profitable  meeting.  The 
officers  elected  were  M.  A.  Grainger,  of 
British  Columbia,  president;  Dr.  C.  D. 
Howe,  Dean  of  the  Forestry  Faculty  of 
Toronto  University,  vice-president;  R.  D. 
Craig,  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation, 
secretary;  and  T.  W.  Dwiglit,  Dominion 
Forestry  Branch,  treasurer.  The  papers 
read  were,  "Mutual  Help  and  Salaries," 
"Relation  of  Foresters  to  Logging  Depart- 
ments," "What  Answer  Can  We  Give  When 
We  Aie  Asked  How  Timber  in  Eastern 
Canada  Should  be  Cut  by  Pulp  and  Paper 
Companies,"  "A  Method  of  Forest  Survey," 
"Aerial  Forest  Surveys,"  "Forestry  En- 
gineering as  a  Profession."  A  good  many 
foresters  from  New  England  were  present 
and  it  is  hoped  that  more  American  fores- 
ters will  come  to  the  meeting  next  year. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asocia- 
tion  held  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
meeting  and  it  is  most  encouraging  to 
note  that  the  association  placed  itself  most 
emphatically  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
better  forestry  methods  in  logging,  logging 
for  a  sustained  yield,  better  fire  protection 
and  closer  utilization.  The  association  also 
voted  money  for  research  work  and  much 
good  should  come  from  this.  The  first 
volume  of  the  series  of  textbooks  for  use 
in  educational  work  among  employes  of 
the  mills  was  shown,  that  on  mathematics. 
This  is  an  excellent  book  and  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  have  it  thoroughly 
practical,  all  the  problems  and  examples 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  work  the 
men  find  in  their  regular  routine.  The 
succeeding  volumes  of  the  series  will  prob- 
ably be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion of  the  Association  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  Quebec  Gov- 
ernment on  the  establishment  of  a  Ranger 
School  to  train  men  for  work  in  the  woods. 
This  school,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  established 
by  co-operation  between  the  industry  and 
the  Government  and  it  will  probably  fol- 
low somewhat  along  Swedish  lines,  in  that 
it  will  not  be  open  to  the  general  public, 
but  only  to  men  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  companies,  so  that  only  those 
who  are  thought  fit  to  be  rangers  and  who 
are  reasonably  sure  to  continue  in  that 
line  of  work  will  be  trained.  The  training 
to  be  given  will  be  as  practical  as  it  is 


possible  to  make  it  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
corps  of  trained  woodsmen  for  use  in  fire 
protection,  woods  inspection  work  and 
scaling  can  be  built  up.  The  Government 
will  be  asked  to  authorize  such  a  school  and 
make  an  appropriation  for  it  at  the  present 
session  of  the  legislature.  A  committee 
was  also  appointed  to  co-operate  with  one 
appointed  by  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  to  co-ordinate  and  encourage 
experimental  work  in  better  logging  and 
utilization  methods.  A  questionnaire  is  be- 
ing prepared  for  distribution  asking  differ- 
ent firms  what  kind  of  experiments  they 
are  at  present  carrying  on,  and  when  this 
information  is  received  it  will  be  digested 
and  those  firms  which  are  already  working 
along  certain  lines  will  be  given  all  the  in- 
formation along  those  lines  and  may  also 
be  given  financial  assistance  by  the  other 
companies.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted 
asking  the  Dominion  Government  to  place 
the  Branches  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  which  are  not  already  under  the 
Dominion  Railway  Board  in  matters  of 
fire  protection,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  board. 

The  Quebec  Forest  Protective  Associa- 
tion, which  is  a  federation  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Fire  Protective  Associations,  also  met 
and  discussed  the  question  of  railway  fire 
protection.  It  was  shown  that  the  Na- 
tional Transcontinental  and  the  Intercolon- 
ial Railways,  both  operated  by  the  Domin- 
ion Government  were  a  great  menace  to  the 
forests,  and  were  setting  a  great  many 
fires,  their  record  in  this  respect  being  much 
worse  than  that  of  privately  owned  roads. 
A  resolution  was  passed  asking  the  Govern- 
ment to  place  these  two  lines  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  Railway  Com- 
mission as  regards  fire  protection  regula- 
tions. The  Government  of  Quebec  showed 
again  its  desire  to  do  everything  possible 
for  its  forests  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
lessees  by  offering  to  place  all  lands  still 
unlcased  by  the  Government  under  the 
Co-operative  Fire  Protective  Associations, 
paying  the  same  fee  per  acre  for  protec- 
tion as  is  paid  by  the  lessees.  This  marks 
a  long  step  forward  in  fire  protection. 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  held 
its  annual  business  meeting  and  also 
passed  a  resolution  in  regard  to  railway 
fire  protection  similar  to  those  passed  by 
the  other  associations,  and  made  plans 
for  enlarging  and  vigorously  prosecuting 
i's  propaganda  activities.  The  association 
now  has  12,000  members,  a  secretary  with 
two  assistants,  and  it  is  hoped  to  add  a 
French  speaking  forester  for  the  work  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec. 


Mr.  M.  A.  Grainger,  late  Chief  Forester 
of    British    Columbia,    has    organized    the 
Timber  Industries  Council  of  British  Col-     j 
umbia,    with    headquarters    in    Vancouver, 
and  becomes  its  managing  director.     This 
will  federate  the  efforts  of  the  Lumber  and 
Shingle    Manufacturers    Association,    The 
British  Columbia  Loggers  Association,  The 
Mountain    Lumbermen's    Association,    The 
Shingle  Agency  and  The  British  Columbia    I 
Timberholder's    Association.     The    objects     ] 
of  the  council  will  be  to  promote  co-opera-    I 
tion  and  stability  in  the  forest  industries, 
to  provide  central  facilities  for  the  indus-    I 
tries,   to  collect  and  circulate   information    I 
of   interest   to  the   industries    as   a   whole. 
The  work  of  the  council  will   not  overlap 
that   of   any   other    organization    and    will 
give  a  strong  central  body  which  can  look     j 
after  the  general  welfare   of  the   industry, 
consolidate  and  defend  it.    This  is  a  most 
important  forward  step. 

The  diameter  limit  system  at  present  in     < 
force    in   Quebec   and   New    Brunswick    is 
still  exciting  a  good  deal  of  interest.     In 
New  Brunswick  some  demands  are  being 
made  for  a  reduction   in  the  limit  and   in 
Quebec  efforts  are  being  made  to  fix  it  at  J 
some     suitable     figure,     as     the     constant    ] 
changes  of  the  past  few  years  make  it  hard    I 
for   operators.     This    is    a   very    important    I 
question  and   it  is  hoped  that  it  can  soon    I 
be  satisfactorily  settled. 

The  Air   Board,   under   the   direction   of  1 
Colonel    Leckie,    is    having    some    pictures 
taken    of    forests    with    the    snow    on    the    I 
ground,  to  see  whether  winter  pictures  are 
any  more  favorable  for  the  study  of  timber    j 
conditions   than   those   taken    in   the    sum- 
mer.    The   Canadian   Air   Board   is   doing 
remarkable  work  in  promoting  civil  avia- 
tion.   There  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  red 
tape   and   of  the   air  of   superiority   which    I 
usually  pervades  Government  Bureaus,  and    j 
valuable  experiments  are  being  carried  out 
and    results    published    which    are    of    the 
greatest    value    to   the    public.     Their   co- 
operation   with    civil    agencies    is    splendid 
and    will    undoubtedly    do    much    to   place    ] 
Canada  in  a  fine  position  in  civil  aviation. 

The  Canadian  Branch  of  the  Aerial 
League  of  Great  Britain  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in  Mon-  'J 
treat  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  when  a 
report  on  the  Air  Board's  activities  for  the 
past  season  was  made  and  a  paper  read  on 
aviation  in  forestry  with  slides  showing 
how  aerial  photographs  are  used  in  map- 
ping and  estimating  timber  lands. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  and  has  passed 
first    reading    in    the    Quebec    Legislature 
(Continued  on  page  263) 
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SILVER 
STEEL 


zA 


TKINS  SAWS  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  manufacture 
of  shingles. 


The  Inserted  Tooth  Saw  at  the  top  of 
the  illustration  is  specially  adapted  for 
cross  cutting  bolts  for  shingle  manu- 
facturers. 

Our  Shingle  Saws  as  well  as  other  Circu- 
lar Saws,  Wide  Band  Saws  and  Cross  Cut 
Saws  are  favorites  with  shingle  producers 
because  of  the  high  quality  of  SILVER 
STEEL  out  of  which  they  are  made. 

Our  exclusive  tempering  processes  and 
improved  methods  of  manufacture  have 
made  them  known  as 

"THE  FINEST  ON  EARTH" 


Write  for  latest  catalog  to  the  nearest 
point  below.  We  want  your  orders  for 
new  Saws,  Saw  Tools  and  repairs.  Send 
us  your  specifications. 


L.C.ATKINS  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1837  THE  SILVER  STEEL  SAW  PEOPLE 

Home  Office  a.i\d  Factory,  INDIANAPOLIS.INDIANA 

Canadian Factory, Hamilton  Ontario 
Machine  Knife  Factory,  Lancast e  r  N.Y. 

Branches  Carrying  Complain  Stocks  In  The  Following  Cities: 

Atlanta  New  Orleans  Seattle 

Memphis  New  York  City  Paris,  Franco 

Chicago  Portlnnd.Oro.  Sydney.  N.  S.W. 

Minneapolis  Sjxn  Francisco  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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1337-1339  F  STREET.N.W. 
WflSHINGTON,P.C. 

flTIP 

ILLUSTRATORS 
3  ^olor  Pro^ss  Work 

Superior  Qoality 


Phone  ttain  8Z74 


YOUR  BOY'S 
SUMMER 

MAKE  IT  COUNT 

for  his  health,  happiness,  habits,  man- 
liness, by  giving  him  eight  glorious 
weeks  in  this  boys'  paradise 
of  the  Maine  Woods 

CAMP  QUAN-TA-BA-COOK 

near  Belfast,  Me.,  the  lake  camp  with 
ocean  air.  For  real  boys,  8  to  16  years 

Well  equipped  for  comfort  and  sport. 
Adequately  supervised.    For  pro- 
spectus, address 

H.  PERCY  HERMANSEN 

Tower  Hill  School 
Wilmington     -     Delaware 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


which  makes  this  practical  little  volume  of 
value  to  all  lovers  of  winter  sports. 


The  Romance  of  Our  Trees,  by  Ernest  H. 

Wilson    (Doubleday   Page).     Illustrated. 

Trees  have  figured  largely  in  religion,  in 
mythology,  in  social  and  economic  life,  in 
art — indeed  there  is  no  form  of  human 
effort  that  has  not  been  touched  with  the 
benign  influence  of  trees. 

In  this  volume  has  been  assembled  an 
extraordinary  body  of  facts  about  trees; 
a  practical  book  for  its  exposition  of  their 
uses,  and  a  fascinating  book  for  its  con- 
tinual revelation  of  their  beauty  and  ro- 
mance. It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  historic  and  characteristic  trees. 


Cross    Country    Ski-ing,    by   Arnold    Lunn 

(Dutton).    Illustrated. 

The  aim  of  this  little  book  is  severely  prac- 
tical. The  author,  long  a  devotee  of  thia 
famous  Alpine  sport,  writes  from  the  rich- 
ness of  practical  experience  and  the  result 
is  a  handbook  for  the  beginner  with  much 
of  interest  for  the  experienced  runner. 
After  an  introduction  which  is  not  with- 
out humorous  reference  to  the  etiquette  of 
the  person  who  joins  a  party  of  experts 
while  knowing  nothing  about  the  use  of 
skis,  the  author  treats,  in  detail,  the  sub- 
ject of  "Equipment,"  which  is  followed  by 
chapters  on  "Uphill  and  Straight  Running." 
"How  to  Ski,"  and  "The  Elements  of 
Snowcraft,"  which  he  has  had  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  during  four  entire  win- 
ters in  the  high  Alps. 

The  need  for  out-of-door  winter  recrea- 
tion has   created   keen   interest   in   ski-ing 
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"DAN   BEARD'S"   New  Outdoor   Book 

AMERICAN    BOYS'   HANDY 

BOOK    OF    CAMP-LORE 

AND  WOODCRAFT 

Dan  Beard  tells  how  to  do  things  right 
in  the  woods.  Beginning  with  the  mak 
ing  of  many  kinds  of  fires,  he  reveals 
the  different  things  one  should  know 
about  woodcraft,  camp  kitchens,  camp 
cooking,  the  use  of  dogs,  making  oi 
packs,  preparations  for  camping,  pioneer- 
ing and  many  other  things.  The  377 
snappy  illustrations  by  Dan  Beard  him- 
self show  "just  how." $3.00 


ANIMAL     INGENUITY     OF 
TODAY 

By  C.  A.  EALAND,  M.A.  The  author's 
Jove  of  nature  is  shown  on  every  page. 
He  describes  the  skill,  clever  devices, 
and  stratagems  of  birds,  reptiles,  in- 
sects, and  other  forms  of  animal  life — 
how  they  order  their  lives,  and  protect 
themselves.  The  world  of  nature  is  a 
real  wonderland,  and  Mr.  Ealand  the 
best  sort  of  a  guide  through  it.  Pro- 
fusely   illustrated $2.25 


The  Book  of  the  20th  Engineers. 

Under  the  title  of  "Twentieth  Engineers, 
France,  1917-1918-1919,"  dedicated  to  "our 
unforgotten  comrades"  comes  this  story  of 
the  greatest  regiment  in  history.     "A  His- 
tory of  the  Twentieth  Engineers,"  say  the 
ed-'tors,  "would  be,  in  the  main,  a  resume 
of  output  and   shipments,  feet  B.   M.  and 
metergauge,  Clark  20s  and  Tower  3-saws, 
steres   and   kilos,   operation   strengths   and 
acquisition  factors.     To  us,  the  men  who 
lived   that  history   into   being,   our   service 
was  so  lich  in  things  to  remember,  so  filled 
with  things  we  cannot  forget,  that  the  ac- 
tual record  of  our  technical  achievements, 
and  the  imposing  records  of  our  executives, 
we  leave  for  others  to  tell.     This  book  is 
the  story  of  18,000  men  who  went  over  to 
France  to  cut  lumber  because  it  was  needed 
to    win    the    war.      We    are    endeavoring 
to  tell  the  story  as  we  told  it  to  our  folks 
when  we  got  home — our  comings  and  go- 
ings, our  good  times  and  bad  times.     .    .     . 
The  Twentieth  Engineers  was  not  one  of 
a  line  of  temporary  outfits.     We  were  the 
biggest    regiment    in   the   world,   we   were 
unique   in  military   annals.     We  were  not 
recruited   hit-or-miss,   nor   gathered   in   by 
the  numbers.    Every  man  had  to  prove  that 
he  was  qualified  for  responsible  duty  when 
he  joined  and  God  knows  his  proofs  were 
put  to  the  test  when  we  got  across.    Of  all 
the  .outfits  that  made  up  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary  Forces,    probably   none   had    a 
higher  percentage  of  men  fitted  for  skilled 
■and  exacting  service  and  ready  to  deliver 
that  service  without  the  traditional  disci- 
pline that  all  good  military  writers  tell  us 
is  necessary  to  make  a  soldier  do  his  duty. 
We  did  our  duty  because  that's  what  we 
went  there  for.    We  knew  there  would  be 
no  medals,  and  there  were  none.    We  were 
the  only  outfit  without  which  our  war  could 
not  have  been  won,  and  we  knew  that  too."' 
The  smashing  records  of  daily  production 
of  this  huge  regimental  organization  stand 
alone  as  evidence  of  unparalleled  achieve- 
ment.   The  fame  and  the  high  praise  which 
has  come  to  the  Twentieth  from  all  quar- 
ters   is  richly  deserved. 


Seeing   the   Far   West,   by   John   T.   Faris 

(Lippincott).     Illustrated. 

Americans  need  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  in  their  own  west  is  scenery  that  is 
beyond  compare. 

Here  is  not  only  a  wonderful  panorama 
in  text  and  illustrations  of  the  scenic 
glories  of  the  States,  from  the  Rockies  to 
the  Pacific,  but  also  an  intensely  interesting 
narrative  recounting  bits  of  history  and 
romance  and  overflowing  with  personal  ob- 
servations, which  makes  this  volume  valu- 
able and  entertaining  both  to  those  who 
can  visit  the  Far  West,  and  to  those  who 
must  travel  by  their  own  fireside. 

Almost    every    spot    of    beauty    and    in- 
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terest  is  described.  The  author,  while  not 
slighting  scenes  already  made  delightfully 
familiar  by  many  writers,  has  sought  to 
give  emphasis  also  to  regions  of  which 
little  has  been  said — -among  others,  the 
great  National  Forests,  whose  beauties  were 
seen  in  the  course  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  travel  far  from  railroads;  the 
National  Parks  and  Monuments,  especially 
those  opened  in  recent  years,  including 
Zion  Canyon,  that  wonder  of  Southern 
Utah,  which  but  one  recent  volume  has 
touched  upon;  the  deserts  which  silently 
and  compellingly  call  to  the  traveller  who 
hurries  across  them  by  train;  and  the 
amazing  lava-built  regions  of  Central  Ore- 
gon, east  of  the  Cascades,  which  will  be 
better  known  to  Americans  when  there  is 
a  through  railroad  from  Klamath  Falls  to 
the  Columbia. 


History  of  the   First   Battalion   Old   Tenth 

Engineers   (Forest). 

With  cordial  acknowledgment  by  "Sub- 
marine Pete"  to  all  of  the  men  who  helped 
in  its  compilation  as  a  foreword,  the  "His- 
tory of  The  First  Battalion  Old  Tenth  En- 
gineers" steps  out — a  book  which  will  find 
a  warm  place  in  the  heart  of  every  man 
lucky  enough  to  count  himself  a  member 
of  the  "Old  Tenth."  It  was  from  the  Tenth 
that  the  Twentieth  sprang — that  magnifi- 
cent organization  known  as  the  largest 
regiment  in  the  world,  with  a  record  of 
production  and  achievement  behind  the 
lines  never  before  equalled  in  the  history 
of  any  war.  This  roster,  or  history  will 
offer  a  pleasant  reminder  of  their  days  in 
sunny  (?)  France  to  the  men  of  the  Old 
Tenth.  That  they  "produced  the  goods"  is 
unquestioned,  their  contribution  toward 
victory  was  vital,  and  their  necessity  to  the 
success  of  the  cause  over  there  attested  by 
the  fact  that  "General  John  J.  Pershing 
handed  us  the  flowers  in  General  Orders 
after  every  big  drive."  The  book  is  a 
creditable  piece  of  work,  in  keeping  with 
the  men  whose  deeds  it  records. 


Guide  to  Yosemite,  by  Ansel  F.  Hall,  Sunset 
Publishing  House. 

Every  lover  of  the  great  out-of-doors 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  may 
have  the  time  and  money  to  see  some  of  the 
natural  beauties  and  grandeurs  to  be  found 
in  the  National  Parks.  It  is,  of  course,  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  choose  between  these  best 
pieces  of  nature's  handiwork  but  because 
of  the  concentration  of  natural  wonders 
within  its  borders  and  the  rugged  grandeur 
of  its  granite  peaks  Yosemite  will  certainly 
be  among  the  first  two  or  three  to  be  con- 
red.  When  he  does  go  to  this  wonder 
spot  among  the  people's  playgrounds,  he 
will  find  this  little  pocket  volume  of  nine- 
ty-eight pages  a  constant  pleasure  and  a 
veritable  mine  of  information.  Mr.  Hall 
has  been  a  ranger  in  the  National  Park 
Service  since  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Forest  School  in  1916. 


BOOKS   ON   FORESTRY 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  will  publish  each  month,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  books  on  forestry, 
a  list  of  titles,  authors  and  prices  of  such  books.  These  may  be  ordered  through  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  Washington,  D.   C.     Prices  are  by  mail  or  express  prepaid. 


FOREST     VALUATION— Filibert     Roth 

FOREST  REGULATION— Filibert  Roth   

PRACTICAL  TREE   REPAIR— By  Elbert  Peets 

LUMBER    MANUFACTURING    ACCOUNTS— By    Arthur   F.    Jones 

FOREST  VALUATION— By  H.  H.  Chapman 

CHEMISTRY  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  MAKING— By  Edwin  Sutermeister 

CHINESE    FOREST   TREES   AND   TIMBER   SUPPLY— By    Norman    Shaw 

TREES,   SHRUBS,   VINES    AND    HERBACEOUS    PERENNIALS— By    John    Kirkegaard 

TREES   AND   SHRUBS— By   Charles  Sprague  Sargent— Vols.    I   and   II,  4    Parts  to  a  Volume— 

Per    Part    

THE   TRAINING  OF  A   FORESTER— Gifford   Pinchot    

LUMBER   AND   ITS   USES— R.   S.   Kellogg 

FORESTS,  WOODS  AND  TREES  IN  RELATION  TO   HYGIENE— By  Augustine  Henry 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREST  LAW  IN  AMERICA— By  J.  P.  Kinney 

STUDIES   IN   FRENCH   FORESTRY— By   Theodore    S.   Woolsey 

FOREST  PHYSIOGRAPHY— By  Isaiah  Bowman 

KEY  TO  THE  TREES— Collins  and  Preston 

THE   FARM  WOODLOT— E.   G.   Cheyney  and  J.  P.   Wentling 

IDENTIFICATION   OF    THE    ECONOMIC    WOODS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES— Samuel    J. 


Record 


PLANE   SURVEYING— John   C.   Tracy 

FOREST     MENSURATION— Henry    Solon    Graves 

FOREST  PRODUCTS,  THEIR  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE— By  Nelson  Courtland  Brown 

THE   ECONOMICS   OF   FORESTRY— B.   E.   Fernow 

FIRST    BOOK    OF   FORESTRY— Filibert   Roth 

PRACTICAL  FORESTRY— A.   S.  Fuller 

PRINCIPLES    OF    AMERICAN    FORESTRY— Samuel    B.    Green 

TREES  IN  WINTER— A.  S.  Blakeslee  and  C.  D.  Jarvis 

AMERICAN  WOODS— Romeyn  B.  Hough,  14  Volumes,  per  Volume 

Half  Morocco  Binding - 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  TREES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  U.  S.  AND  CANADA,  EAST  OF  THE 

ROCKY     MOUNTAINS— Romeyn     B.     Hough 

Half    Morocco    Binding 

GETTING   ACOUAINTED   WTTH   THE   TREES— J.   Horace    McFarland 

HANDBOOK    OF    TIMBER    PRESERVATION— Samuel    M.    Rowe 

TREES    OF    NEW    ENGLAND— L.    L.    Dame   and    Henry    Brooks 

TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES  OF  THE  NORTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES— H.  E.  Park- 
hurst    

TREES— H.    Marshall    Ward     

OUR    NATIONAL    PARKS— John    Muir    

PRACTICAL    FORESTRY— John    Gifford 

LOGGING— Ralph    C.    Bryant 

THE   IMPORTANT  TIMBER   TREES  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES— S.  B.   Elliott 

MANUAL  OF  FORESTRY— VOL  I— Ralph  C.  Hawley  and  Austin  F.   Hawes 

THE    PRINCIPLES   OF    HANDLING    WOODLANDS— Henry    Solon    Graves 

SHADE   TREES   IN   TOWNS   AND    CITIES— William   Solotaroff 

THE  TREE  GUIDE— By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers 

MANUAL    FOR    NORTHERN    WOODSMEN— Austin    Cary 

FARM    FORESTRY— Alfred     Akerman     

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  WORKING  PLANS  (in  forest  organization)— A.  B.  Reck- 
nagel     

ELEMENTS  OF  FORESTRY— F.  F.  Moon  and  N.  C.  Brown 

MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF   WOOD— Samuel  J.  Record 

STUDIES   OF   TREES— J.  J.    Levison . 

TREE    PRUNING— A.    Des    Cars    

THE   PRESERVATION   OF  STRUCTURAL   TIMBER— Howard    F     Weiss 

SEEDING  AND   PLANTING  IN   THE   PRACTICE   OF   FORESTRY— By  James   W.   Tourney... 

FUTURE   OF   FOREST    TREES— By   Dr.    Harold    Unwin 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS— F.  Schuyler  Matbews 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  WILD  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  MUSIC— By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 

FTFLD  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  WILD  FLOWERS— By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 

FARM   FORESTRY— By    John   Arden   Ferguson 

THE    BOOK   OF   FORESTRY— By   Frederick  F.   Moon 

OUR   FIELD    AND  FOREST   TREES— By  Maud   Coin* 

HANDBOOK  FOR  RANGERS  AND  WOODSMEN— By  Jay  L.  B.  Taylor 

THE    LAND  WE    LIVE   IN— By  Overton   Price 

WOOD    AND   FOREST— By    William    Noyes    

THE   ESSENTIALS  OF   AMERICAN  TIMBER   LAW— Bv   T.  P.   Kinney 

HANDBOOK  OF  CLEARING  AND  GRUBBING,  METHODS  AND  COST— By  Halbert  P. 
Gillette     

FRENCH  FORESTS  AND  FORESTRY— By  Theodore   S.   Woolsey,  Jr 

MANUAL  OF  POISONOUS  PLANTS— By  L.  H.  Pammel. ../ 

WOOD  AND  OTHER   ORGANIC  STRUCTURAL   MATERIALS— Ch»s.   H.   Snow  

EXERCISES  IN  FOREST  MENSURATION— Winkenwerder  and   Clark 

OUR    NATIONAL   FORESTS— H.    D.    Boerker 

MANUAL    OF    TREE    DISEASES— Howard    Rankin 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARES— By  Robert  Sterling  Yard 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  FOREST— By  J.  Gordon  Dorrance 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT— By  A.  B.  Recknaeel  and  John  Bentley,  Jr 

THE  FOREST  RANGER   AND  OTHER  VERSE— By   John   Guthrie 

TIMBER.   ITS   STRENGTH,   SEASONING   AND  GRADING— By  H.  S.  Betts 

THE  HISTORIC  TREES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS— By  J.  R.  Simmons 

TIMBERS— AND    THEIR    USE?— Bv    Wrenn    Winn 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  STRUCTURAL  TIMBER— Howard  F.   Weiss 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FOREST  POLICY— By  John  Is« 

THE  KILN  DRYING  OF  LUMBER— By  Harry  D.  Tlemann 

MODERN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MAKING— By  G.  S.  Witham,  Sr 


$1.5. 
2.00 

2.35 
2.11 
3.10 
6.10 
2.51 
2.50 

5.00 
1.35 
2.15 
5.25 
2.60 
6.10 
5.10 
1.50 
1.75 

2.60 
3.60 
4.00 

4.15 
1.61 
1.10 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
7.50 
10.00 

8.00 
10.00 
1.75 
5.00 
1.50 

1.50 
1.50 

1  91 

2  50 
4.65 
2.50 
3.60 
2.60 
3.60 
100 
2.12 

.57 

2.60 
3.60 
2.60 
2.10 
.(5 

3  00 
4.10 
2.25 
2  00 
200 
2.00 
2.10 
2.10 
150 
3.10 
1.70 
300 
3.00 

250 
3.10 
5.35 
5.00 
1.50 
2.50 
250 
3.10 
.65 
2.60 
1.60 
3.10 
3.65 
5.15 
3.50 
S.15 
4.65 
6.15 


*  This,  of  course,  Is  not  a  complete  list,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  add  to  it  any  books  on  forestry 
or  related   subjects  upon   request.— EDITOR. 


He  knows  the  great  park  intimately  from 
the  flower  carpeted  valley  to  the  peak  of 
Cloud's  Rest,  and  the  hand-book  reveals 
this  knowledge  at  every  turn  of  the  page. 
After  a  few  pages  of  entertaining  descrip- 
tion of  notable  features  and  brief  historical 


data,  the  first  half  of  the  book  takes  up  in 
ordet  the  six  principal  road  trips  which  can 
be  made  within  the  park  starting  at  Yose- 
mite Village.  Each  one  of  these  trips  is 
described  in  detail  and  prominent  and  in- 
teresting  points    to    be    seen   while    on    the 
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FORESTERS  ATTENTION 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  will  gladly  print  free 
of  charge  la  this  colum  advertisements  of  for- 
esters, lumbermen  and  woodsmen,  discharged  or 
about  to  be  discharged  from  military  service,  who 
want  positions,  or  of  persons  having  employment 
to  offer  such  foresters,  lumbermen  or  woodsmen. 


POSITIONS   WANTED 


WANTED— Position  as  City  Forester.  Technically 
trained  and  experienced  forester.  30  years  old. 
Have  had  S  years  experience  in  city  forestry, 
tree  surgery,  landscape  work.  Box  2010,  care 
AMERICAN  FORESTRY  MAGAZINE,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  ("-"J 


GRADUATE  of  a  recognized  forestry  school  hay- 
ing had  several  years  practical  experience  in 
all  phases  of  forestry,  both  public  and  private, 
and  experienced  in  portable  logging  operations, 
desires  to  make  a  change.  Will  consider  any 
proposition  in  any  part  of  United  States  or 
Canada.  Box  2030,  care  American  Forestry 
Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C.  (2-4-21) 


TECHNICAL  FORESTRY  GRADUATE,  B.  S. 
1908,  M.  S.  1914,  desires  position  as  City  Fores- 
ter. Twelve  years  practical  experience  in  tree 
surgery,  planting,  '  transplanting,  spraying, 
orchard  care,  improvement  cuttings  and_  land- 
scaping, including  making  and  execution  of 
plans.  Employed  at  present.  References  if 
desired.  Married,  age  41.  Box  2020,  care  Ameri- 
can  Forestry,  Washington,  D.   C.  (2-4-21) 


YOUNG  MAN,  30  single,  technical  training  and 
experienced  in  forestry  and  engineering,  also 
first-class  knowledge  and  experience  in  ac- 
counting and  office  work,  desires  position  of- 
fering opportunity  for  the  future.  Address  Box 
2000,  care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY.  (2-4) 


BUSINESS  MAN  with  technical  forestry 
training  and  experience,  a  specialist  in 
aerial  mapping  and  patrol,  experienced  in 
protection,  cruising  and  administration, 
desires  responsible  position.  Now  en- 
gaged in  economic  study  of  paper  indus- 
try. Address  Box  980,  care  American 
Forestry,  Washington,  D.  C.     (2-4) 


YOUNG  MAN  WITH  WOODS  EXPERI- 
ENCE and  college  and  military  training, 
desires  position  in  connection  with  man- 
agement of  forest  lands  on  large  estate. 
Address  Box  990,  care  American  Fores- 
try Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C.     (2-4) 


GRADUATE  FORESTER,  31  years  old,  married, 
ex-service  man,  wants  position  as  Forester. 
Private  estate  or  operating  pulp  company  pre- 
ferred. Have  had  10  years  experience  in  fores- 
try work  and  practical  lumbering.  Address 
Box  2040,  care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (3-5-21) 


WANTED — Position  with  lumber  company. 
Graduate  of  4-year  college  forestry  course.  Ex- 
perience t  in  wood  technology,  and  the  grading 
and  selling  of  hardwood  and  yellow  pine  lum- 
ber. Address  Box  2050.  care  of  AMERICAN 
FORESTRY  MAGAZINE,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MARRIED  MAN  30  years  old,  energetic,  indus- 
trious and  systematic,  with  two  years  training 
in  forestry,  wishes  permanent  position  with 
a  paper  and  pulp  company.  To  begin  with  is 
willing  to  do  most  anything.  Address  Box 
2045,  care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (3-0-21) 


AMERICAN    FORESTRY 

TECHNICAL  FORESTER  with  considerable  ex- 
perience in  various  phases  of  practical  forestry 
and  sawmill  work,  desires  position  with  manu- 
facturing concern  in  the  East  or  Middle-West. 
Dry-kiln  work,  offering  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment preferred.  Address  Box  2000,  care 
AMERICAN  FORESTRY,  Washington,  D.   C. 


YOUNG  MAN,  36,  single,  technical  trained  and 
practical  experience  in  forestry,  tree  surgery, 
landscaping  and  orchard  care,  wants  to  get  in 
business  for  himself  as  city  forester  in  an  ex- 
cellent location  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Will  also  consider  position  as  rorester  on  large 
estate.  Employed  at  present  and  best  of  refer- 
ences. Address  Box  2005,  care  AMERICAN 
FORESTRY   Magazine,   Washington,    D.    C. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  young  graduate  fores- 
ter. Six  years  practical  field  work  in  forestry 
and  lumbering  Am  now  employed  but  desire 
change.  Box  2075,  care  AMERICAN  FORES- 
TRY,  Washington,  D.   C.  (4-7-21) 


FORESTRY  GRADUATE,  age  30,  several  years 
experience  in  forest  work,  including  city  fores- 
ter, landscape  development,  portable  logging 
reforestation,  knowledge  and  experience  In 
farming  and  farm  machinery.  At  present  em- 
ployed along  technical  and  administrative  lines. 
Will  be  open  near  future  for  responsible  posi- 
tion, preferably  in  development  and  manage- 
ment of  private  forest  or  estate.  Box  2070,  care 
AMERICAN  FORESTRY  Magazine,  Washing- 
ton, D.   C.  (4-7-21) 


YOUNG  MAN  with  master's  degree  in  forestry 
and  who  also  has  had  experience  in  city  fores- 
try, tree  surgery,  and  esthetic  forest  planting 
desires  a  position  in  any  phase  of  forestry — 
logging,  lumbering,  forest  management,  or  city 
and  esthetic  forestry — where  marked  ability  will 
bring  advancement.  Would  also  consider  a 
position  as  part  time  instructor  in  botany,  the 
remaining  time  as  city  forester.  Have  taught 
botany  while  a  graduate  student  in  one  of  the 
foremost  universities  in  America.  An  ex- 
officer  of  the  World  War.  Address  Box  2080, 
care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  MAGAZINE, 
Washington,  D.   C.  (4-6-21) 


POSITION  WANTED  by  graduate  forester,  vet- 
eran 10th  Engineers,  at  present  lumber  inspector 
Pennsylvania  System,  experience  in  French 
forests,  Southern  Pine  and  Northern  Hardwoods. 
Desire  position  as  forester  for  private  estate  or 
other  work.  North  preferred.  Address  Box 
2085,  care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  MAGA- 
ZINE,  Washington,   D.   C.  (4-6-21) 


POSITIONS   OPEN 

WANTED— Assistant  State  Forester.  State  of 
Maryland.  Apply  to  State  Employment  com- 
mission, 22  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  for  full  in- 
formation   and    application    blanks. 


WANTED— An  assistant  forester.  Good  place  of- 
fered for  a  recent  graduate  who  would  like  to 
get  in  business  for  himself  in  an  excellent  lo- 
:ation.  Address  Box  920,  American  Forestry 
Magazine.  (8-10/20) 


A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING 

By  FRANCIS  FRANCIS.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart. 
A  book  that  cannot  fail  to  quicken  the 
pulse  of  every  fisherman.  Angling  from 
every  angle,  with  a  vast  fund  of  pisca- 
torial information  and  the  living  spirit 
of  the  great  outdoors.  It  will  also  give 
the  fisherman  reader  many  a  thrilling 
picture  during  winter  nights  when  he 
must  perforce  dream  of  the  days  of 
sport  to  come.  Numerous  explanatory 
plates  (8  in   color).     Octavo $4.50 


way  are  taken  up  in  the  order  in  which 
they  come  into  view  along  the  road.  The 
second  half  of  the  book  entitled  "Trails  of 
Yosemite"  will  be  a  delight  to  those  who 
fare  forth  to  do  their  sightseeing  on  foot. 
In  all,  twenty-five  trail  trips  are  described 
and  as  with  the  roads  all  points  of  interest 
are  described  in  the  order  in  which  one 
comes  to  them  on  the  trail.  Items  of 
historical  interest  and  entertaining  bits  of 
description  will  be  a  delight  to  the  traveler 
and  insure  his  seeing  and  knowing  some- 
thing about  all  the  features  of  the  valley 
while  a  numbered  diagram  and  an  excellent 
contour  map  of  the  region  are  finishing 
touches  which  make  the  little  volume  a 
most  useful  and  readable  trail  companion. — 
Woodbridge  Metcalf. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
'T'HE  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Friday,  February 
25,  1921,  over  two  hundred  members  at- 
tending: 

The  following  were  elected  officers  :  Pres- 
ident, Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  re-elected; 
treasurer,  Charles  F.  Quincy,  re-elected; 
directors,  Standish  Chard,  re-elected ;  Ad- 
dison S.  Pratt,  re-elected;  W.  R.  Brown, 
re-elected ;  N.  C.  Brown,  re-elected ;  Elbert 
F.  Baldwin  and  John  Hays  Hammond. 

The  meeting  adopted  by  a  vote  of  121  to 
25  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  amendments  to  the  by-laws 
providing: 

For  increasing  the  subscribing  member^ 
ship  dues  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  a  year. 

For  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of 
fifteen  members,  seven  of  whom — W.  R. 
Brown,  H.  H.  Chapman,  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Drinker,  C.  W.  Lyman,  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack,  C.  F.  Quincy  and  E.  A.  Sterling — 
shall  be  permanent  members,  and  eight 
others,  four  being  elected  annually  to  serve 
the  terms  of  two  years. 

For  the  nomination  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  elective  candidates  for  the 
Board  and  provision  for  other  nominations 
by  members. 

For  the  election  of  the  elective  directors 
by  vote  of  members  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  and  by  the  mail  vote  of  those  not 
present. 

For  the  election  of  the  president,  vice- 
presidents,  treasurer  and  secretary  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

For  the  amendment  of  the  by-laws,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  selection  of  permanent  direc- 
tors, either  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
by  members. 

For  annulment  of  membership  of  mem- 
bers in  arrears  in  dues  for  one  year. 

Reference  is  made  in  an  editorial  on  the 
first  page  of  this  issue  to  the  grea?  value 
to  the  Association  of  the  amendments  pro- 
viding for  seven  permanent  directors  and 
for  empowering  voting  by  mail  or  in  per- 
son for  elective  directors. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  PULP 
AND  PAPER  COMPANY 


200  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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Western  Sales  Office 


732  SHERMAN  STREET 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


This  Company  has  for  a  number  of  years  practiced  progressive 
methods  in  fire  prevention.  It  urges  an  extension  of  this  feature  of 
forest  policy. 

Reforestation  has  also  been  a  part  of  this  general  policy.  It  now 
advocates  a  sane  forestry  program  consistent  with  the  economic  op- 
eration of  timber  properties. 


Mechanicville 

Piedmont 

Luke 

Covington 

Tyrone 

Williamsburg 

Cass 

Spruce 


DAILY     CAPACITY 

Over  1200  Tons  of  Pulp  and  Paper 


MILLS 


New  York 

West  Virginia 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

West  Virginia 
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Goldsboro  N.  C.  Pine 

pouetui  all  of  the  qualifications  that 
have  made  N.  C.  Pine  the  favored  building 
material  in  the  East  since  the  days  of 
the  Pilp-ims.  We've  steadfastly  upheld 
its  quality  through  perfect  milling  and 
careful  grading;  and  the  modern  equip- 
ment of  our  mills  today,  together  with 
vast  holdings  of  virgin  timber,  insure  you 
a  quality  of  lumber  for  many  years  to 
some  in  every  way  up  to  the  past  stan- 
dards of  "Goldsboro  N.  C.  Pine." 

TELECODE   USED 

JOHNSON  &  WIMSATT, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    PULP    AND    PAPER 
TRADING    CO. 


21  East  40th  Street 


New  York  City 


DEALERS  IN  DOMESTIC  CHEMICAL 

AND  MECHANICAL  PULPS  AND 

PAPER 

AGENTS  FOR 
J.   &  J.  Rogers  Company,  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Distributing  Co. 

Mills  at  Augusta,   Georgia   and   Memphis,   Tenn. 

Canadian  Kraft  Limited,  Three  Rivers,  Canada 

Dealers  in  Wayagamack  Kraft  Pulp 

EASTERN  AGENTS  for  Sulphite  Pulp.    Made  by 

Port  Huron  Sulphite  &  Paper  Co., 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Established  1905 

STERLING  LUMBER  CO. 

GULF   RED   CYPRESS 

Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine,  West  Coast 

Products.    Write  Us. 

Finance  Building,  Philadelphia 


"Before 

You  Leave 

A  Camp  Fire 

Be  Sure  It's  Out." 


Craig-Becker 
Company,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Bleached,  Easy  Bleaching, 

Unbleached  Sulphites, 

Spruce  and  Poplar 

Ground  Wood  Pulp 

DOMESTIC        EXPORT 


CANADIAN  DEPARTMENT 


{Continued  from  page  258) 
making  the  profession  of  forester  or  forest 
engineer,  a  closed  one.  That  is,  no  one 
will  be  allowed  to  practice  as  a  profes- 
sional forester  or  to  call  himself  a  forester 
or  forest  engineer  who  has  not  a  diploma 
from  the  Forest  School  of  Laval  Univer- 
sity. Those  already  in  practice  who  have 
such  a  diploma,  or  a  diploma  from  some 
extra  Quebec  forest  school  and  four  years 
practice  in  Quebec  or  having  no  diploma 
but  six  years  practice  in  Quebec  will  be 
allowed  to  register  and  become  members 
of  the  Quebec  Association  of  Forest  En- 
gineers. This  would  put  the  foresters  on 
the  same  footing  as  men  in  the  other  pro- 
fessions, but  would  be  obviously  unfair  to 
other  institutions  granting  degrees  in  fores- 
try. McGill  University  has  protested 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Forest  Engineers,  at 
its  annual  meeting,  went  on  record  as  op- 
posing making  forestry  a  "closed"  profes- 
sion. The  bill  will  probably  pass,  but  it 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  with  important 
modifications. 


LOCUSTS  RECLAIM  WASH  LANDS 

{Continued  from  page  253) 
will  soon  realize  its  forests  are  one  of  its 
greatest  resources,  that  it  needs  a  real  de- 
partment of  forestry,  and  that  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  on  ithe  work  of  such  a 
department  will  be  a  profiH>aying  invest- 
ment. 

A  great  change  is  wrought  in  just  two 
or  three  years  by  the  planting  of  locusts ; 
but  one  has  himself  to  see  the  eroded  and 
reclaimed  lands  fully  to  appreciate  it.  To 
stand  on  the  edge  of  one  of  these  waste 
places,  look  down  into  its  red  depths,  and 
note  how  the  soil  above  its  head  and  along 
its  sides  is  all  the  time  falling  into  it  to  be 
swept  away ;  and  then  to  come  back  in 
two  or  three  years  and  see  the  same  area 
a  sheet  of  rich-ihued  living  green,  a  beauty 
spot  instead  of  a  scar  on  the  landscape,  and 
to  realize  that  it  is  now  growing  good 
hard  dollars  for  its  owner  every  year  and 
also  lessening  the  danger  of  washing  to 
the  fields  above  and  below  it — to  see  such 
change  as  this  with  one's  own  eyes  is  to 
begin  to  realize  the  importance  of  this 
work,  and  also  something  of  what  the 
trees  we  have  often  so  wilfully  and  waste- 
fully  slaughtered  mean  to  the  preservation 
of  our  fields  and  to  our  prosperity  as  a 
people. 


and  Massachusetts  Avenues,  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Streets,  there  are  Kentucky 
coffee  trees.  In  Farragut  Square  there  is 
a  symmetrical  yellow-wood  tree  that  looks 
like  a  cross  between  a  beech  and  a  locust. 
There  is  an  avenue  of  ginkgo  trees  on 
Thirteenth  Street,  leading  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Dpartment.  The  leaves  of  the  ginkgo 
tree  look  like  the  leaves  of  a  maiden-hair 
fern.  The  fruit  is  much  sought  after  by 
the  Chinese.  "A  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi- 
cient." Do  not  put  the  fruit  in  your  pocket 
for  the  stone  is  covered  with  a  soft  pulp 
which,  when  crushed,  is  evil-smelling. 

From  an  educational  standpoint  it  is 
urged  that  the  trees  in  Washington  and 
also  in  other  cities  be  labeled  both  with  the 
botanical  and  with  the  common  names. 


WHY  NOT  LABEL  TREES 
{Continued  from  page  249) 
the  nuts,  which  look  like  beautifully  pol- 
ished mahogany. 

On  the  short  unnamed  street  facing  Dan- 
iel Webster's  statue,  between  Rhode  Island 


THE  "FOREST  OF  THE  STATES" 
'T'HE  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Fores- 
try  has  shipped  a  white  ash  tree,  six 
feet  high,  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  The  white  ash 
tree  will  be  Pennsylvania's  contribution  to 
"The  Forest  of  the  States"  that  is  being 
established  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was 
grown  by  District  Forester  T.  Roy  Morton 
in  the  Greenwood  Forest  Tree  Nursery,  in 
Huntingdon  County. 


MMNMOBSE 

Forest  Fire  Pumping 
Outfit 

Portable,  Lightweight  Direct- Con- 
nected Gasoline  Engines  and  Pumps 
For  Fire  Fighting 

TTSED  by  the  Canadian  Government 
1  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Will  throw  water  to  a  height  of  172 
feet.  Shipment  complete,  ready  to  run. 
Can  be  quickly  moved  to  any  endangered 
section  by  auto,  pack  horses  or  boat. 
Write  for  Bulletin  H7013. 
CONTRACTORS'    EQUIPMENT    DEPT. 

FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  SCO. 

30  CHURCH  ST.    -    NEW  YORK  CITY 


% 


BALTIMORE  OFFICE  BOSTON  OFFICE 

115  East  Lombard  St,  245  Stale  Street 

PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE:  917  Arch  Street 


/ 
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W.  M.  Story,  superinten- 
dent of  Briarbank,  Bir- 
mingham,   Mich. 


A  view  of  Briarbank,  the  beautiful  estate  of  W.  T.  Barbour,  at  Birmingham,  Mich.     It  has  been 
the  privilege  of  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  fine  trees  of  this  estate 

W.  M.  Story's  tribute  to 
Davey  Tree  Surgery 

Birmingham,  Mich. 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co., 

Kent,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sirs: 

The  work  done  by  your  company  at  Briarbank  has  proven  very  satisfac- 
tory and  has  helped  to  preserve  a  good  many  of  the  beautiful  trees  on 
the  estate  which  were  fast  going  to  decay.  I  want  also  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  class  of  men  you  have  sent  here  to  do  work.  They  have 
proven  themselves  gentlemen  in  every  respect — were  very  energetic  and 
seemed  to  take  great  pride  in  not  only  doing  their  work  well  but  would 
at  all  times  try  and  finish  a  job  in  the  least  possible  time. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  Story,  Supt.  Briarbank. 
Every  gardener  and   estate   superintendent   has   a   mosf   important   work    in 
the  saving  of  the  trees  under  his  care. 

Davey  Tree  Surgery  brings  to  his  aid  the  highest  development  of  science 
plus  a  generation  of  experience.  A  careful  examination  of  your  trees 
will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT   CO.,   Inc.,   2104   Elm   Street,    Kent,   Ohio 

Branch  offices  with  telephone  connections:  New  York  City,  Astor  Court  Bldg.; 
Chicago,  Westminster  Bldg.;  Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Bldg.;  Boston,  79  Pearl 
Street,  Wakefield;  Baltimore,  American  Bldg.;  St.  Louis,  Central  National 
Bank  Bldg.    Write  nearest  office. 

Permanent  representatives  available  in  districts  surrounding  Boston,  Springfield,  Lenox, 
Newport,  Hartford,  Stamford,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  White  Plains,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Mont- 
clair.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington  Richmond,  Buffalo, 
Toronto,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Louisville,  Indianapo- 
lis, Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis.     Canadian  address,  252  Laugauchitere  West,  Montreal. 


An  example  of  the  difficult  and  high- 
ly technical  work  done  by  Davey 
Tree  Surgeons  at  Briarbank.  Notice  ex- 
tensive filling  and  mechanical  bracing. 


JOHN  DAVEY 

Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


DAVEY    TREE      SURGEONS 

Every   real    Davey   Tree   Surgeon   is   in    the   employ   of  The   Davey    Tree  Expert    Co.,    Inc.,    and    the    public  _  is    cautioned    against    those    falsely 
representing    themselves.      An    agreement    made    with    the    Davey    Company    and    not    with    an    individual    is    certain    evidence    of    genuineness 
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0REERS 


Better  than  ever,  both  in  illustrations 
and  text  and  offers  the  best  varieties  of 
Vegetables   and    Flowers. 

A  large  book,  illustrated  in  colors  and 
photoengravings  showing  the  true  form 
of  varieties  offered,  in  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Lawn  Grass  and  Agricul- 
tural Seeds,  Plants  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing the  newest  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy 
Perennials,  etc.,  with  cultural  informa- 
tion   written    by    experts. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  which  will  be 
mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  publi- 
cation. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 


711  716  Chestnut  St. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TREE   AND   SHRUB   SEEDS 

Domestic  and  Imported 

"QUALITY  FIRST" 

Price  List  on  Request 
Special   Quantity    Prices 

OTTO  KATZENSTEIN  &  CO. 

Tree   Seedsmen 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Established   1897 


LEWIS  &  VALENTINE  CO., 

Largest    organization    for    landscape    work 

47  West  34th  Street,  New  York 

Rye,  N.  Y.;   Roslyn,  L.   I.;  Charlotte,  N.   C.J 

Ardmore,  Pa.;  Palm  Beach,  Fla. ;  Detroit,  Mich.; 

Havana,   Cuba. 


TREES  FOR  FRANCE  DIE 
T^HE  Department  of  Forestry  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  has  been  notified  that  the  1,000,- 
000  white  pine  trees  shipped  to  France  to 
reforest  the  devastated  regions  of  that  coun- 
try died  before  they  could  be  unloaded  from 
the  vessel  and  had  to  be  dumped  into  a 
French  harbor.  Word  has  come  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  State,  which 
co-operated  in  the  project  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry,  that  shipping  conges- 
tion in  the  harbor  prevented  the  cargo 
being  removed  from  the  ship  before  the 
trees'  roots  died  because  of  lack  of 
moisture. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  sent  the 
seedlings  as  a  gift  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. They  were  grown  in  the  Mont  Alto 
and   Caledonia  forest  tree  nurseries. 


COMMUNITY  CAMPS  ON  THE 
NATIONAL   FORESTS 

]VTANY  western  communities  are  recog- 
nizing  the  recreational  resources  of 
near-by  National  Forests  as  one  of  their 
greatest  assets  and  privileges,  according  to 
Colonel  Greeley,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  are  establishing  community  camps 
under  more  or  less  formal  organization. 
These  camps  take  every  form  from  the 
municipal  vacation  camps  erected  on  the 
Angeles  National  Forest  under  permit  from 
the  Forest  Service  and  maintained  and 
managed  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  to  the 
improvement  of  some  favorite  picnic  ground 
in  the  National  Forests  by  local  citizens  in 
co-operation  with  local  forest  officers.  The 
picnic  camps  are  improved  by  the  construc- 
tion of  fire  places,  rustic  tables  and  seats, 
and  are  made  available  to  the  public  with- 
out any  charge.  The  vacation  camps  under 
municipal  direction  charge  merely  the  ex- 


pense of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  suc- 
cessive groups  of  city  people  who  enjoy 
their  privileges. 

The  growth  of  the  recreational  resources 
of  the  National  Forests  is  so  rapid  that 
specially-trained  men  are  needed  to  direct 
and  plan  for  the  most  effective  develop- 
ment of  this  service,  Colonel  Greeley  states. 
Any  expenditure  along  these  lines  will  be 
good  business  for  the  Government,  since 
the  increased  receipts  will  return  to  the 
Treasury  much  more  than  the  total  amount 
expended. 

The  protection  of  wild  life  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  National  Forests  as  natural 
breeding  grounds  of  fish  and  game  is  close- 
ly related  to  the  development  of  the  recre- 
ational resources.  To  make  more  effective 
the  work  of  game  protection,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  State  and  local  authorities, 
and  to  secure  better  development  of  the 
fish  and  game  resources  of  the  National 
Forests,  Colonel  Greeley  believes  that  Con- 
gress should  make  provision  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  game  sanctuaries,  within 
which  wild  life  may  find  security.  These 
sanctuaries,  he  says,  should  be  relatively 
limited  in  area  but  should  be  established  in 
considerable   number. 


MID-WEST   WOOD   TURNERS 
ORGANIZE 

•"PHE  Charter  Convention  of  the  Mid- 
West  Association  of  Wood  Turners 
was  held  at  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Feb- 
ruary 15.  This  association  is  a  newly  or- 
ganized branch  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wood  Turners. 

The  convention  completed  the  formation 
of  the  Mid-West  Association,  adopted  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  and  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 


Sixteen  42-Inch  inserted  Tooth  Cut-off  Saws  operating  on  one  slasher  rig  is  probably  the  record  number  of  this  type  of  saw  doing 
business  in  the  world.  These  saws  are  operating  daily  in  the  mill  of  the  Crown-Williamette  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  of  Oregon  City, 
Oregon.     They  are  42  inches  in  diameter  and  six  gauge,  and  were  selected  from  regular  Simonds  stock. 

As  there  was  no  mill  at  that  time  that  had  a  complete  slasher  rig  made  up  of  inserted  tooth  cut-off  saws,  these  16  were  selected  for  a 
trial   by  the   Crown-Williamette   Company.     They  at  once   justified   their  selection  and  gave  excellent  results. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Crown-Williamette  Company,  we  are  privileged  to  reproduce  the  illustration  showing  these  16  Simonds 
Saws  in  operation. 
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PULPWOOD  STATES  SHOW  IN- 
CREASED PRODUCTION 
T>  ULPWOOD  consumption  by  mills  in 
New  York,  New  England,  and  the 
Lake  States  was  17.7  per  cent  greater  in 
1920  thaii  in  1918,  according  to  incomplete 
returns  received  by  the  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  estimate  is  based  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  output  of  118  identical  mills,  rep- 
resenting about  41  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption  in  these  States.  Should  this 
percentage  of  increase  hold  true  for  the  re- 
maining mills,  the  total  consumption  for  the 
past  year  would  equal  6,180,000  cords,  and 
exceed  the  previous  maximum  of  1917  by 
700.000  cords,  or  nearly  13  per  cent. 

The  production  of  1.553,978  tons  of  wood 
pulp  reported  by  the  118  mills  exceeded  the 
1918  production  by  17.5  per  cent,  and  in- 
dicates a  1920  output  of  approximately 
3.894,000  tons,  which  would  exceed  the 
1917  record  production  by  384,000  tons  or 
10.9  per  cent. 

This  is  the  first  preliminary  statement  by 
the  Forest  Service  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  pulpwood  consumption  now  be- 
ing carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and 
the  Census  Bureau. 


CONFERENCE  OF  WOOD-USERS 

TJEPRESEXTATIVES  of  the  leading 
wood-using  industries  in  Pennsylvania 
will  be  invited  by  Governor  Sproul  to  at- 
tend a  conference  in  Harrisburg  on  April 
13  and  14.  They  will  be  called  together  to 
discuss  the  present  timber  supply  and  to 
consider  probable  sources  of  future  sup- 
plies. It  will  be  the  first  meeting  ever  held 
by  Pennsylvania  business  men  who  must 
depend  largely  upon  forest  products  for 
the  continuation  of  their  industries. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  the  State's  Chief  For- 
ester, is  working  with  Governor  Sproul  in 
preparing  the  preliminary  plans  for  the 
meeting.  It  is  expected  that  between  250 
and  300  industries  that  use  wood  will  be 
represented.  During  the  two-day  sessions 
it  is  planned  to  bring  out  reliable  figures 
on  the  outlook  for  timber  and  its  allied 
products  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  believed 
by  Forester  Pinchot  that  facts  will  be  pre- 


FORESTRY  SEEDS 

Send  for  my  catalogue  containing 
full   list  of   varieties   and   prices 

THOMAS   J.    1ANE 

Seedsman 
DRESHER       -      -      -      PENNSYLVANIA 


TREE     SEEDS 

Large  collection  of  Evergreen,  Tree,  Shrub 
and  Hardy  Perennial  Seeds  from  all 
parts  of   the   world. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

CONYERS  B.  FLEU,  Jr. 

6628  30  32  Ross  Street 
GERMANTOWN        -        PHILADELPHIA 


How  Hicks  Can  Help 
In  Your  Garden  Plans 

IF  YOU  are  the  owner  of  a  place  that  has  old  trees  and  shrubs,  you  will  enjoy 
■*■  adding  rare  and  unusual  specimens  to  the  collection.  Hicks  Nurseries  have  all  the  new 
introductions — dwarf  Evergreens,   cover   plants,   berry -bearing   and    flowering   shrubs. 

TF  You  have  a  new  place  without  plantings,  Hicks  Nurseries  have  Time-Saving 
■*  Trees  (25  feet  and  more  high)  that  will  give  character  to  any  planting.  They  can  be 
shipped  hundreds  of  miles  and  are  guaranteed  to  grow. 

TF  THE  highway  is  noisy  and  dusty,  a  wall  of  green  will  give  privacy 
■  and  quiet.  Hicks  Nurseries  have  Evergreens  (3  to  10  or  more  feet  tall)  which  will  give 
immediate  results,   and   save   five   or   ten   years  of  waiting. 

"Home  Landscapes" 

our  book  for  home-owners,  gives  plans  and  suggestions  for  unusual  groupings  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  on   small  home  grounds  and  large  estates.     Sent  free  on   request. 

HICKS     NURSERIES 

Box  F  Westbury,  L.  I.,  New  York 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

We    are    equipped    to    grow    EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS   in   million   lots  on   contract,   for 
REFORESTING    PROJECTS.      All     standard 
varieties    grown    by    experts.      We    save    you 
money.     Write   for   information. 

THE    D.    HILL   NURSERY   CO.,   INC. 

Evergreen   Specialists — Largest 

Growers    in    America. 

Box  501                     Dundee,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

TREES  FOR  FOREST  PLANTING 

PINE    :-:    SPRUCE 

CONIFERS    ONLY 

Write  us  for  price  list 

KEENE    FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE,  N.   H. 

Save  Time  in  Sorting  and  Routing 
Mail,  Memos,  Orders,  Etc. 

without  changing  your  present  system;  Kleradesk  sorts 
and  routes  papers  automatically — instantly.  It  has  sep- 
arate compartments  for  all  to  whom  mail  is  distributed. 

Holds  for  Reference  or  Distributes 

It  saves  time — keeps  desks  clean — avoids  confusion — occupies  but 
one-tenth  space  of  wire  baskets — eliminates  endless  shuffling  of 
papers  to  find  the  paper  you  want.  A  Kleradesk  provides  a  conveni- 
ent place  for  holding  reference  papers  where  they  will  be  out  of  the 
way   but   immediately  at  hand  when   needed. 

Built  of  Steel  Sections 

Each  compartment  is  adjustable  from  one  inch  to  1%  Inches  In 
width.  Any  number  of  compartments  can  he  added  as  required.  In- 
dexed front  and  back.  Prices  quoted  under  illustrations  are  for  stand- 
ard olive  preen  finish.  Floor  sections  for  3,  0  and  10-inch  compart- 
ments supplied  at  extra  cost,  as  well  as  mahogany  and  oak  finishes. 
Pays  for  Itself 

A  Kleradesk  guarantees  time  saved  in  locating  papers,  increased 
efficiency,  personal  convenience  and  the  refined  appearance  of  orderly 
desks,  from  president  to  office  boy. 

The  prices  under  illustrations 
are  for  standard  Kleradesk  models 
In  Olive  Green.  Order  one  today. 
Being  sectional,  you  may  later 
add  to  or  alter  it.     We  guaran- 


tee complete  satisfaction, 
Ross-Could  Company 
232  N.  10th  St.,  St.  Louis 

New  York,  Cleveland 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 


Write  at  once  for  free, 
instructive*  illus- 
trated folder  < 
"How  to  Get 
Greater 
Desk 
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The  Black  Walnut  is  one  of 
America's  most  useful  trees. 

American  Forestry  (December,   1920,  issue) 


m*» 


We  are  headquarters 

for   Black  Walnut  and 

other  nut  trees 

Black  Walnut  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
nut  trees  grown,  its  timber  being  highly 
piized  for  furniture,  interior  furnishings,  au- 
tomobiles, sewing  machines,  firearms,  and  rne 
like.  The  wood  is  a  rich  dark  brown,  very 
durable,  hard,  strong  and  splits  easily;  takes 
a  fine  polish.  In  addition  to  its  importance  as 
a  timber  tree,  however,  the  round  rough  nuts 
furnish  rich,  meaty  kernels  which  sell  at 
high  prices. 

Black  Walnuts 

Make  That  Poor  Land   Pay 

Absolutely  hardy,  growing  and  bearing  un- 
der adverse  conditions,  the  American  BlacK 
Walnut  surpasses  all  other  varieties  of  nuts 
in  point  of  hardiness.  From  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Black  Walnut  will  thrive 
and  after  the  first  few  years  requires  little 
attention,  making  a  rapid,  sturdy  growth  and 
soon  producing  an  addition  to  the  owner's 
income    without   operating  expense. 

For  roadside  planting  or  for  reforesting  large 
areas,  we  have  extensive  plantings  of  these 
valuable  trees  to  offer  at  the  following  at- 
tractive prices:  3-4  ft.,  75c  each,  $8  per  dozen, 
$6C  per  hundred;  6-8  ft.,  $1.25  each,  $12  per 
dozen,  $90  per  hundred ;  extra  large  trees, 
810  ft.,  $3  each,  $30  per  dozen,  $200  per  hundred. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc., 

E.L  1866  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SHRUBS 

Deciduous  and  Ornamental 

THE  seemingly  uninteresting  and  monoton- 
ous spots  about  the  grounds  can  be  easily 
transformed  into  a  haven  of  artistic  beauty, 
by  the  careful  arrangement  of  appropriate 
shrubbery. 

And,   as   now    is    the    proper   time   for   their 
planting,     our     service     department's     experts 


suggest: 

WEIGELA  (In  variety) 
VIBURNUM-SNOWBALL 
FLOWERING  ALMOND 
SWEET  PEPPER  BUSH 
BUSH  HONEYSUCKLE 
STRAWBERRY  SHRUBS 

MOCK  ORANGE 

PEARL  BUSH 

RUSSIAN  OLIVE 

HYDRANGEA 

DEUTZIA 

SPIRAEA 

GOOD   STRONG  SHRUBS 

50c.  each  or  $5.50  a  dozen 

FRENCH  HYBRID  NAMED  LILACS 

All  excellent  specimens 

6DETI  Alt    75c-  eacn  or 
STEivlAbl    $7.50  a  dozen 

We  earnestly  wish  that  all  those  sincerely 
interested  in  "better  grounds"  consider  the 
services  of  the  experts  who  make  up  our 
service  department,  at  all  times  at  their  dis- 
posal,  whether  they  are  customers  or  not. 

New  Catalog  Gratis 

"Successful  for  over  a  Century" 

AMERICAN  NURSERIES 
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RARE 
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PLANT  MEMORIAL  TREES 


PLANT  FULL  GROWN  TREES 

And  Save  a  Lifetime 

of  Waiting  for  Small 

Trees  to  Grow 

LEWIS    &    VALENTINE 

COMPANY 
47  W.  34th  St.      New  York 

Ardmore,  Pa.       Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Rye,  N.  Y.  Roslyn,  L.  I. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.      Detroit,  Mich. 


sented  showing  that  the  threatened  timber 
shortage  is  rapidly  becoming  acute.  Prac- 
tical methods  of  providing  for  a  certain 
future  timber  supply  will  be  considered. 

Some  of  the  topics  scheduled  on  the 
tentative  program  are :  The  Forest  and  the 
State,  'by  Governor  Sproul,  wh»  will  open 
the  meeting;  Where  Our  Timber  Comes 
From,  The  Forest  and  the  Railroad,  The 
Forest  and  the  Farm,  The  Forest  and  the 
Town,  The  Forest  and  the  Press,  The  For- 
est and  the  Factory,  The  Forest  and  the 
Mine,  The  Forest  and  Labor,  The  Forest 
and  the  Food  Supply,  and  Why  We  need 
the  Forest. 


GEORGIA   WOMEN   TO   STUDY 
FORESTRY 

'T'HE  Woman's  Club,  of  Fitzgerald, 
Georgia,  has  earnestly  taken  up  the 
subject  of  forestry,  and  intends,  through 
study  along  practical  lines  to  fully  acquaint 
itself  with  the  situation  so  that  it  may  be 
of  real  assistance  in  forwarding  the  move- 
ment for  the  preservation  and  renewal  of 
our  forests. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  strong  resolutions 
were  passed  iby  the  Club  urging  the  im- 
portance of  conservation,  and  stressing  the 
"planting  of  black  walnut  trees  for  their 
beauty  and  utility,  and  such  other  trees 
as  are  approved  by  the  American  Forestry 
Association  of  Washington,  D.  C." 


EASTERN  NATIONAL  FORESTS 
ryHE  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
•*•  mission  at  a  meeting  held  February 
25,  approved  the  purchase  of  58,853  acres  of 
land  in  the  White  Mountains,  southern 
Appalachians  and  Arkansas  at  an  average 
price  of  $4.70.  These  lands  consist  of  2 
tracts  amounting  to  410  acres  in  New 
Hampshire;  3  tracts  aggregating  969  acres 
in  Tucker  and  Hardy  Counties,  West  Vir- 
ginia; 14  tracts  totaling  38,056  acres  in 
Augusta,  Rockingham,  Shenandoah,  Rock- 
bridge, and  Amherst  Counties,  Virginia ; 
3  tracts  with  a  combined  area  of  8,745 
acres  in  Johnson,  Unicoi,  and  Green  Coun- 
ties, Tennessee;  11  tracts  amounting  to 
387  acres  on  the  Boone  and  Mt.  Mitchell 
purchase  units,  in  Avery,  Caldwell,  Burke, 
and  McDowell  Counties,  North  Carolina; 
5  tracts  totaling  698  acres  in  Rabun  County, 
Georgia ;  45  tracts  aggregating  6,283  acres 
largely  in  Montgomery,  Polk,  Scott,  Yell, 
Pope,  Stone,  Newton,  and  Johnson  Coun- 
ties, Arkansas;  and  19  tracts  in  Lawrence 
and  Winston  Counties,  Alabama,  having  a 
total  area  of  3,305  acres. 


ELECTRICITY  AND  TREES 

"|T  is  desired  to  make  clear,  in  connection 
*■  with  the  note  on  page  107  of  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  American  Forestry,  that 
electric  wires  do  not  kill  trees  unless  a 
strong  current  is  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  main  stem,  though  a  branch 
may  be  killed  either  by  the  escape  of  cur- 
rent through  a  worn  insulation  when  the 
wood  is  wet,  or  by  burning. 
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ROADSIDE   PLANTING   ENDORSED 

'"PHE  effort  being  made  to  secure  nation- 
wide planting  of  roadsides  is  receiving 
strong  support  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
according  to  reports  made  by  C.  F.  Bley, 
of  Hamburg,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Conservation  Association.  Mr.  Bley 
says  that  the  proposition  has  recently  been 
endorsed  by  the  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  is  a  good 
indication  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  element,  and  should  go  far  toward 
making  it  a  success.  While  primarily  the 
objective  of  the  plan  is  scenic  beauty,  and 
added  comfort  in  travel  as  well  as 
protection  of  the  road-bed,  its  con- 
summation is  far-reaching.  The  whole- 
some influence  of  roadside  planting 
needs  no  emphasis,  and  this  movement 
to  plant  systematically  suitable  forest  and 
edible  nut-bearing  trees  on  all  public  road- 
sides should  receive  cordial  support.  The 
trees  to  be  planted  under  the  plan  would 
equal  the  planting  of  nine  and  one-half 
million  acres — or  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  area  of  virgin  forest  still  remaining  in 
the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Bley.  Oppo- 
sition to  the  plan  is  bound  to  be  met  with 
in  many  sections,  but  Erie  County,  New 
York,  has  gone  on  record  unequivocally 
in  favor  of  the  plan  by  the  passage  of  a 
strong  resolution  endorsing  it,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  submit  to  every  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  the  State  for  action. 


"GROVE  OF  THE  STATES" 

'"PHE  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  establishing  in  Exposition  Park  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  a  grove  of  trees 
representative  of  each  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Through  Governor  Davis,  a  re- 
quest for  Idaho  to  furnish  a  suitable  tree 
for  this  grove  was  recently  received  by  the 
School  of  Forestry  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,  and  a  young  Idaho  white  pine  3  feet 
high  and  6  years  old  was  immediately  dis- 
patched on  its  way  to  represent  Idaho  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Park.  The  School  of  For- 
estry has  in  its  arboretum  well  grown  speci- 
mens of  all  the  native  trees  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  as  well  as  more  than  100  species 
from  other  sections  and  so  was  able  to 
furnish  at  once  a  tree  which  would  be 
especially  fitted  for  this  purpose,  for  the 
trees  grown  in  the  arboretum  are  much  bet- 
ter able  to  withstand  transplanting  and 
transportation  to  a  distant  State  than  wild 
specimens. 

The  Idaho  white  pine  (Pinus  monticola) 
was  selected  as  being  the  most  represen- 
tative one  of  Idaho  because  Idaho  pos- 
sesses the  only  large  body  of  timber  of 
this  species,  the  lumber  from  which  is  mar- 
keted throughout  the  United  States  and 
commands  a  higher  price  than  any  other 
coniferous  wood.  The  people  of  the  State 
may  be  proud  of  the  tree  which  will  bear 
the  name  of  Idaho  for  coming  generations 
among  the  representative  trees  from  every 
other  State  of  the  Union  at  Los  Angeles. 


AMAWALK  TREES 

are  not  dug  until  just  before  they 
are  to  leave  the  Nursery.  If  the 
trees  are  to  be  delivered  by  truck, 
they  are  dug  in  the  morning,  load- 
ed on  the  truck  in  the  afternoon, 
and  delivered  as  early  as  possible 
the  next  morning.  When  the  order 
is  to  be  shipped  by  freight,  the 
trees  are  not  dug  until  the  freight 
car  is  on  our  siding.  The  greatest 
care  is  taken  in  the  digging  and 
handling  of  our  trees,  so  as  not 
to  injure  either  the  root  system 
or  the  branches.  Our  most  ex- 
perienced men  are  in  charge  of  the 
digging,  the  balling  and  the  load- 
ing of  the  trees.  In  loading  a 
freight  car,  the  trees  are  placed  in 
the  car  as  soon  as  they  are  dug ; 
the  roots  are  then  covered  with 
straw  and  soaked  with  water.  This 
is  to  prevent  the  roots  from  dry- 
ing out. 

Maples i6t0  3S  ft. 

Oaks i6to35  ft. 

Beech 12  to  25  ft. 

Pinies 10  to  20  ft. 

Spruce 10  to  22  ft. 

Our  catalogue  contains  consider- 
able information  in  regard  to 
planting 

THE  RIGHT  TREE 
IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
with  any  information  at  our  com- 
mand concerning  silviculture. 


fh. 


at 
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! 
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An  Amawalk  tree  as  received  and  ready  for 
planting.  An  illustrated  booklet  of  detailed 
instruction  in  the  planting  and  care  of  trees  is 
sent  with  each  consignment. 


NURSERF 

New  York  City  Office,  103  Park  Avenue 

Telephone:  VANDERBILT  7691 

Amawalk,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York 

Telephone:  YORKTOWN  128 


BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

TREES     -     PLANTS      -      PLANTING 
BOX  E,  LEXINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Orchids 


We  are  specialists  in 
Orchids ;  we  collect,  im- 
port-, grow,  sell  and  export  this  class  of  plants 
exclusively. 

Our  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  of 
Orchids  may  be  had  on  application.  Also  spe- 
cial list  61  freshly  imported  unestablished 
Orchids 

LAGER  &  HURRELL 

Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


Nursery  Stock  for  Forest  Planting 
TREE  SEEDS 

SEEDLINGS  W rile  for  price,  on        TRANSPLANTS 

larg€  quantities 

THE  NORTH-EASTERN  FORESTRY  CO. 
CHESHIRE.    CONN. 
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335,000,000 
Cubic  Feet 

National  Forest 
Timber  and 

Pulpwood 

FOR  SALE 

Location  and  Amount — All  the 
merchantable  dead  timber 
standing  or  down,  and  all  the 
live  timber  marked  or  desig- 
nated for  cutting  on  an  area 
embracing  about  150,000  acres 
on  the  west  side  of  Admiralty 
Island,  extending  from  Young 
Bay  on  the  northeast  side  of 
the  island  across  to  the  head 
of  Hawk  Inlet,  and  thence 
southerly  along  the  west  side 
of  the  island  to  Kootsnahoo 
Inlet  and  Mitchell  Bay,  Ton- 
gass  National  Forest,  Alaska, 
estimated  to  be  335,000,000 
cubic  feet  approximately 
equivalent  to  3,350,000  cords, 
more  or  less,  of  Sitka  spruce, 
hemlock  and  other  species  of 
timber,  approximately  85  per 
cent  hemlock. 
Stumpage  Prices — Lowest  rates 
considered,  $  .60  per  100  cubic 
feet  for  Sitka  spruce  and  Alas- 
ka cedar  and  $  .30  per  100 
cubic  feet  for  hemlock  and 
other  species.  Rates  to  be  re- 
adjusted every  five  years. 
Deposit— With  bid  $10,000,  to 
be  applied  on  the  purchase 
price,  refunded,  or  retained  in 
part  as  liquidated  damages,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of 
sale. 
Final  Date  for  Bids — Sealed  bids 
will  be  received  by  the  Dis- 
trict Forester,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, up  to  and  including  June 
30,  1921. 

The  right  to  reject  any  and  all 
bids  is  reserved. 

Before  bids  are  submitted  full 
information  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  the  timber,  conditions 
of  sale,  deposits,  and  the  submis- 
sion of  bids  should  be  obtained 
from  the  District  Forester,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  or  the  District 
Forester,  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 


FOREST  SCHOOL  NOTES 


SCHOOL   OF    FORESTRY,   UNIVER- 
SITY OF  IDAHO 

fTHE  School  of  Forestry  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Idaho,  at  Moscow,  offers  a 
correspondence  course  in  Lumber  and  Its 
Uses.  That  the  course  is  meeting  a  real 
need  is  attested  by  the  large  number  of 
students  that  have  registered  for  it  since 
it  was  first  announced  about  three  years 
ago.  Some  thirty  different  States  are  rep- 
resented in   the   enrollment. 

The  course  is  designed  to  be  of  special 
value  to  lumber  dealers,  lumber  salesmen, 
contractors  or  builders,  carpenters,  manual 
training  teachers,  and  others  connected  with 
the  wood  working  industries.  The  fee  is 
a  nominal  one  and  includes  the  textbook 
and  all  reference  material. 

The  course  consists  of  twelve  assign- 
ments covering  such  topics  as  the  structure 
and  physical  properties  of  wood,  lumber 
grading,  structural  timbers,  seasoning  and 
(preservation  of  wood,  lumber  production 
and  the  selection  and  use  of  materials. 

A  prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  School  of  Forestry,  University  of 
Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


'T'HE  Forestry  Club  of  the  University  of 
Idaho  recently  had  the  unusual  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Mr.  Norman  F.  Cole- 
man, President  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of 
Loggers  and  Lumbermen,  outline  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
northwest,  point  out  its  relation  to  the  in- 
dustrial problem  and  explain  how  the 
Four  L's  were  handling  the  different  con- 
ditions of  the  present.  Mr.  Coleman  has 
been  making  a  tour  of  the  lumber  mills 
of  the  Inland  Empire. 

A  class  of  log  scaling  was  recently  open- 
ed by  the  Idaho  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  at  the  plant  of  the  Edward 
Rutledge  Timber  Company  at  .  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho.  Mr.  C.  E.  Knouf,  log 
scaling  expert  with  the  United  States  For- 
est Service  m  the  Inland  Empire,  for 
eleven  years,  has  been  secured  as  instruc- 
tor and  is  well  qualified  by  his  long  ex- 
perience to  handle  this  work  efficiently.  No 
charge  is  made  for  the  course  and  at- 
tendance of  both  experienced  and  inex- 
perienced men  will  be  welcome.  The 
course  will  run  for  six  hours  a  day  and 
will  cover  approximately  three  weeks'  time. 
It  will  include  instruction  in  all  phases  of 
log  scaling,  together  with  study  of  the 
causes  underlying  various  types  of  defects 
for  which  allowance  has  to  be  made  in 
woods  practice. 


the  class  will  be  located  at  Urania,  Louisi- 
ana, west  of  <the  Mississippi,  on  the  forest 
estate  of  Henry  Hardtner,  whose  experi- 
ments in  forest  restoration  have  attracted 
wide  attention  in  the  South  for  their  suc- 
cess. Nine  seniors  will  take  the  course.  An 
unusual  feature  this  year  is  the  .presence 
of  four  Chinese  students  in  the  graduating 
class ;  namely,  Mark  Yuen-chi  Hwang, 
Shun-Ching  Lee,  Peng  Fei  Shen,  and  Chuan 
Fah  Yao,  who  was  recently  elected  to  the 
Yale  Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi.  These  men 
will  return  to  China  after  the  completion 
of  the  three  months'  course,  to  take  up 
various  lines  of  forestry  work  in  their 
home  provinces.  Placido  O.  Dacanay,  who 
came  to  Yale  from  the  Philippines  to  com- 
plete his  training  after  a  term  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  will  enter  the  Gov- 
ernment  Service  of  the   Islands. 

The  men  live  in  tents  fitted  with  board 
floors  and  ■walls,  and  receive  final  in- 
structions in  the  art  of  topographic  mapping, 
the  "estimating"  or  measurement  of  stand- 
ing timber,  the  methods  of  studying  growth 
of  trees,  and  of  managing  forest  lands  to 
produce  timber  crops,  methods  of  logging, 
the  construction  of  logging  railroads,  and 
sawmill  practice.  Mr.  Hardtner,  at  Urania, 
is  planning  to  manage  his  lands  in  such  a 
way  that  there  will  always  be  timber  to 
cut  and  the  town  will  always  remain  pros- 
perous instead  of  disappearing  as  many 
sawmill  towns  do  after  cutting  is  finished. 
In  this  project  the  Yale  class  will  assist. 
by  outlining  the  rate  of  growth  and  meth- 
ods of  cutting  which  will  be  needed  to  se- 
cure the  desired  result.  The  State  of 
Louisiana  in  1919,  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
work  and  advice  of  the  Yale  School,  passed 
the  first  law  ever  adopted  in  the  United 
States. '  which  requires  forest  owners  on 
cutting  their  timber  to  leave  seed  trees 
standing  on  every  acre  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  reforestation. 


FOUR   CHINESE   FORESTERS   AT 
YALE 

'T'HE  senior  class  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Forestry   is   now  in   spring  field   train- 
ing in  the  South  which  has  been  the  feature 
of   the  senior  year  since   1907.     This  year 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 
AND  LUMBERING 
'T'HE  College  of  Forestry  and  Lumbering 
opened  with  an  enrollment  of  150  stu- 
dents, representing  eight  countries  of  the 
world  and  practically  every  State  of  the 
Union.  Among  the  recent  additions  to  the 
student  body  of  the  school  is  Mr.  A.  M. 
Koroloff,  representing  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry and  several  forestry  associations  of 
Russian  Siberia.  Mr.  Koroloff  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Petrograd  Imperial  Forest  Institute. 
Thorsten  Streyffert,  a  graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  and  College  of  Commerce 
of  Stockholm.  Sweden,  has  lately  entered 
the  College  of  Forestry  here  to  study 
American  methods  of  forest  practice  and 
management. 

The  Forestry  Department  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Queensland.  Australia,  has  sent 
Mr.  C.  R.  Paterson.  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Queensland,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating    and    learning    new     logging 
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Four  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Buy 
The  Noiseless  Typewriter 


/ 

2 
3 

4 


It  is  durable  —  —  — 
-It  is  speedy  —  —  — 
-It  does  beautiful  work. 


—It 


is  noiseless 


h 


THREE  of  the  four  reasons  given 
above  might  be  called  common  to 
any  good  typewriter.  But  the  fourth 
is  exclusively  a  Noiseless  feature. 

It  is  the  feature  that  sets  this  wonder 
machine  above  and  apart  from  any 
other  and  makes  it  indeed  "The  Type- 
writer Plus."  After  all,  in  these  days 
of  progress,  why  should  any  one  buy  a 
noisy  typewriter? 

Sometimes  a  business  man  will  say 
that  he  realizes  the  value  of  The  Noise- 
less Typewriter  but  his  only  question 
is — "Will  it  stand  up"? 

In  answer,  we  need  but  point  to  the 
thousands  of  machines  that  have  been 
in  constant  daily  use  for  four,  five  and 
six  years !      And  to  the  list  of  users ! 

Reasons  No.  2  and  No.  3  are  quite 
easily  demonstrated.     As  a  matter  of 


fact,  stenographers  who  use  The  Noise- 
less Typewriter  will  tell  you  that  they 
can  do  more  work  and  better  work  on 
it  than  on  any  other  machine  they  have 
ever  used. 

The  Noiseless  Typewriter  brings  you 
all  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  ordi- 
nary typewriter  and  something  more — 
the  blessedness  of  quiet. 

And  it  is  on  exactly  that  basis  that  we 
commend  it  to  your  attention. 

As  we  have  frequently  stated,  a 
fifteen-minute  demonstration  will  tell 
you  more  about  its  value  to  you — to 
your  nerves — to  your  stenographer — 
and  to  your  business,  than  we  could 
write  in  ten  pages. 

Our  representatives  stand  ready  to 
make  that  demonstration  at  any  time 
that  suits  your  convenience. 


THE     NOISELESS     TYPEWRITER     COMPANY 

253    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 

Sales  Offices  in  Leading  Cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada 


Send    for    Illustrated    Booklet-"THE  TYPEWRITER    PLUS" 
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School  of  Forestry 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

Four  Year  Course,  with  oppor- 
tunity to  specialize  in  General 
Forestry,  Logging  Engineer- 
ing and  Forest  Grazing. 

Forest  Ranger  Course,  of  high 
school  grade,  covering  two 
years  of  five  months  each. 

Special  Short  Course,  covering 
twelve  weeks  designed  for 
those  who  cannot  take  the  time 
for  the  fuller  courses. 

No  tuition  is  charged  for  any 
of  the  above  courses,  and  other- 
wise expenses  are  the  lowest. 

Correspondence  Course.  A 
course  in  Lumber  and  Its 
Uses  is  given  by  correspon- 
dence for  which  a  nominal 
charge  is  made. 

For  Further  Particulars  Address 

Dean,  School  of  Forestry 

University  of  Idaho 

Moscow,  Idaho 


methods  to  be  adopted  in  Australia.  Of- 
ficial representatives  of  private  forest  in- 
terests and  forestry  departments  of  Chile, 
Canada,  England,  and  the  Philippines  are 
also  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  at  the  University  of  Washington 
for  advanced  study  of  logging  engineering, 
forest  management,  milling,  and  for  re- 
search along  the  lines  of  forest  products. 
Dean  Winkenwerder  has  spent  consider- 
able time  during  the  past  month  in  con- 
ference with  the  State  Fire  Warden  and 
the  Land  Commissioner  on  the  subject  of 
the  purchase  by  the  state  of  logged-off 
lands.  A  bill  was  drafted,  to  be  put  be- 
fore the  legislature  now  m  session,  pro- 
viding for  the  purchase  by  the  state  of 
logged-over  lands.  This  bill  is  the  enter- 
ing wedge  for  a  definite  state  forest  policy 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  serve  as  an  effec- 
tive means  of  meeting  the  increasingly  seri- 
ous problem  of  disposing  of  logged-over 
lands.  All  indications  are  that  the  bill  will 
pass  the  legislature. 


Pettis  advises  that  those  who  contemplate 
reforestation  work  this  spring  file  their 
applications  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  sup- 
ply of  trees  is  limited  and  h  will  be  a 
case  of  "first  come  first  served." 

Trees  will  not  be  distributed  in  quanti- 
ties of  less  than  one  thousand  of  any 
species.  The  following  species  will  be 
available  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts :  Scotch 
pine,  three  and  four  year  transplants ;  Nor- 
way spruce,  three  and  four  year  trans- 
plants ;  white  spruce,  three  year  trans- 
plants ;  white  cedar,  three  year  transplants ; 
black  locust,  one  year  seedlings,  and  Caro- 
lina poplar  cuttings. 


FREE  TREES  FOR  RESIDENTS  OF 

NEW  YORK  STATE 
VOUNG  trees  for  reforesting  purposes 
will  be  shipped  from  the  nurseries  of 
the  Conservation  Commission  during  the 
month  of  April,  according  to  C.  R.  Pettis, 
Superintendent  of  State  Forests.  Appli- 
cation blanks  for  trees  are  available  upon 
request  to  the  Commi'ssion  at  Albany.    Mr. 


FORESTRY  TRAINING 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies 

*     *     * 

The  Colorado  School  of  Forestry 

A  Department  of  Colorado 

College 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

$    ♦  .  4 

Four  and  five-year  undergraduate  courses 
and  a  two-year  graduate  course  in  techni- 
cal forestry,  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  and  Mas- 
ter of  Forestry. 

Forestry  teaching  in  spring  and  fall  at 
Manitou  Forest  (a  7,000-acre  forest  belong- 
ing to  the  School)  and  the  winter  term  at 
Colorado   Springs. 

Write  for  announcement  giving  full  in- 
formation. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  ONE  DOLLAR  OUT  OF  TEN  DOLLARS 

AND  HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  SPREAD  EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY 

It  wi!l  pay  anyone  who  buys  books  or  magazines  either  for  their  own  use  or  their  families  to  become 
members  of  the  American   Forestry  Association,   for 

Only  Members  of  the  Association  are  Entitled  to  the  Privilege 

of  a  ten  per  cent  discount  on  the  publishers'  price  of  all  books  and  magazines  if  order  is  placed  direct  with 
the  American  Forestry  Association.  This  service  saves  you  money,  worry  and  trouble.  Take  publishers' 
price  on  one  or  more  books,  or  on  two  or  more  magazines,  deduct  ten  per  cent  and  send  check  and  order  to 
the  Association.    We  will  do  the  rest.  * 


Make  your  Association  financially  better  able  to  fight  for  legislation  to  perpetuate  our  forests,  10  carry 
on  our  work  of  public  agitation  and  to  further  our  endeavors  to  provide  forest  products  for  our  future  needs 
by  suggesting  for  membership  some  public  spirited  people  you  believe  interested  in  forests,  in  trees  and 
kindred  subjects. 


American  Forestry  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

I  suggest  the  following  as  eligible  for  membership : 

Name 


Suggested  by  member: 


Address 


*  American  Forestry  is  not  included  in  this  discount  offer. 
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PRESIDENT   PROCLAIMS 
FOREST  PROTECTION  WEEK 


THE  week  of  May  22  has  been  designated  in  a  procla- 
mation by  President  Harding  as  '  rorest  protection 
week"  during  whicb  governors  or  tbe  various  States  are 
asked  to  arrange  educational  and  instructive  exercises  to 
place  before  tbe  people  the  need  for  preventing  unnecessary 
waste  by  forest  fires.      The  proclamation  follows: 

w  Wbereas  tbe  destruction  by  forest  fires  in  tbe  United 
States  involves  an  annual  loss  of  approximately  $20,000,- 
000  and  tbe  devastation  of  approximately  12,500,000  acres 
of  timber  land  and  otner  natural  resources,  and 

"^iVnereas,  wben  tbe  present  deplorably  large  area  of 
nonproductive  land  is  being  greatly  increased  by  33,000 
or  more  forest  fires  eacb  year,  and 

'  \Vnereas  tbe  menace  of  a  future  timber  sbortage  threat- 
ens to  become  a  present  economic  fact  seriously  affecting 
our  social  and  industrial  welfare,  and 

k W bereas  a  large  percentage  of  tbe  forest  fires  causing 
tbe  annual  waste  of  natural  resources  may  be  prevented 
by  increasing  care  and  vigilance  on  tbe  part  of  citizens; 

1  berefore,  I,  \Varren  G.  Harding,  President  of  tbe 
United  States,  do  urge  upon  tbe  governors  of  tbe  various 
States  to  designate  and  set  apart  tbe  week  of  May  22-28, 
1921,  as  forest  protection  week  and  to  request  all  citizens 
of  their  States  to  plan  for  tbat  week  sucb  educational  and 
instructive  exercises  as  sball  bring  before  tbe  people  tbe 
serious  and  unbappy  effects  of  tbe  present  unnecessary 
waste  by  forest  fires,  and  tbe  need  of  tbeir  individual 
ana  collective  efforts  in  conserving  tbe  natural  resources 
of  America." 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  SNELL  BILL  NOW  BEFORE  CONGRESS 


rp  HE  Snell  Bill  for  a  national  forest  policy  was  reintro- 
*  duced  in  Congress  on  the  opening  day  of  the  present 
session,  April  II.  This  is  the  bill  approved  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  and  endorsed  by  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  a  number  of  State  forestry  asso- 
ciations, newspaper  publishers,  lumbermen,  paper  and 
pulp  manufacturers,  women's  clubs  and  organizations  of 
various  classes  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
bill  which,  in  the  opinion  of  these  organizations,  best 
provides  for  the  forestry  needs  of  the  country.  It  will 
assure  adequate  fire  protection  of  the  mature  forests 
and  of  the  growing  forests ;  assure  the  reforestation  of 
a  goodly  portion  of  81,000,000  acres  of  denuded  forest 
land;  assure  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  large  areas  of  land  suitable  for  growing  for- 
ests ;  and  assure  necessary  study  and  investigation  of 
forestry,  all  tending  to  produce  and  maintain  enough 
forests  for  the  future  needs  of  the  nation. 

This  is  the  bill  for  which  the  American  Forestry 
Association  has  been  so  vigorously  campaigning  since 
its  inception.  The  Association  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
its  effort  in  educating  the  public  regarding  the  necessity 
for  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Snell  Bill.  The 
public  is  now  in  a  most  receptive  mood ;  in  fact,  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  people 
are  now  earnestly  thinking,  talking  and  advocating 
forestry  than  at  any  period  in  all  the  previous  history 
of  forestry  in  this  country.  The  newspapers  are  pub- 
lishing numerous  articles  and  editorials  urging  State 
Legislatures  and  Congress  to  give  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  if  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  public  agi- 


tation for  any  measure  should  have  effect  on  State  Legis- 
latures and  Congress,  now  is  that  time.  Never  were 
conditions  more  suitable  for  securing  the  forestry  legis- 
lation which  is  needed. 

The  Snell  Bill  will  be  opposed — as  many  good  bills 
are  opposed — by  people  who  say  they  have  better  meas- 
ures, by  people  who  differ  regarding  some  of  its  pro- 
visions, by  people  who  do  not  favor  any  forestry  legis- 
lation at  all,  and  by  people  who  favor  extreme  legislation 
in  forestry;  but  it  is  evident  to  anyone  who  has  heard 
the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  that  the  Snell  Bill  is 
quite  the  most  satisfactory  one  judged  from  every  view- 
point. 

It  is  not  only  a  bill  which  is  most  likely  to  be  passed 
by  Congress,  but  it  is  a  bill  which,  if  passed,  will,  in 
its  operation,  bring  about  the  forestry  reforms  which 
are  needed.  The  fact  that  it  is  approved  by  Colonel 
W.  B.  Greeley,  head  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
an  experienced  and  broad-minded  forester,  understand- 
ing the  needs  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the 
timber  land  owner,  is  perhaps  the  best  argument  as  to 
why  the  bill  should  have  the  support  of  the  public  and 
be  passed  by  Congress.  The  next  best  argument  for  it 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  endorsed  by  over  one  hundred 
prominent  organizations  representing  almost  all  lines  of 
public  thought  and  endeavor. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  give  early  con- 
sideration to  this  bill  and  that  it  will  recognize  it  as  one 
of  the  most  necessary  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive pieces  of  legislation  which  is  likely  to  come 
before  it  at  this  or  any  other  session. 


FOREST  PROTECTION  WEEK 


PRESIDENT  HARDING  has  echoed  public  interest 
*  and  public  desire  for  action  by  naming  the  week  of 
May  22  as  Forest  Fire  Protection  Week  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  most  effective  means  of  calling 
attention  to  the  need  of  more  and  better  protection  of 
forests  against  fire.  The  fact  that  at  least  $20,000,000 
in  actual  loss  and  a  great  many  million  dollars  in  poten- 
tial loss  are  caused  by  fire  in  the  forests  every  year 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  have  resulted  many  years 
ago  in  necessary  state  and  national  legislation  for  pro- 
tecting forests  from  fire.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not 
done  so.    What  protection  is  now  available  under  small 


state  and  national  appropriations  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  adequate.  Perhaps  the  governors  of  the  states 
who  co-operate  with  the  President  in  his  earnest  desire 
to  emphasize  in  the  public  mind  the  need  of  protecting 
our  forests  will  take  a  most  important  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, that  of  urging  state  legislatures  to  increase  existing 
appropriations  and  to  provide  for  appropriations  where 
there  are  none.  The  fact  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
nation  recognizes  the  seriousness  of  the  fire  menace  and 
calls  for  a  week  of  public  agitation  regarding  it,  is  evi- 
dence enough  that  something  should  be  done  and  done 
quickly,  if  we  are  to  stop  these  terrible  losses  each  year. 

IN 
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FOREST  DEPLETION  AND  FREIGHT  BILLS 


THE  extent  to  which  the  country  as  a  whole  is  be- 
coming dependent  upon  the  West  Coast  for  its  tim- 
ber supply,  and  what  this  means  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  freight  bills  is  rather  strikingly  illustrated  by 
some  statistics  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. These  statistics  cover  freight  shipments  from 
the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  for  a  normal 
month  prior  to  the  recent  increase  in  freight  rates.  They 
show  that  prior  to  that  time  these  two  States  were  ship- 
ping forest  products  to  every  State  in  the  Union — 
Florida  with  two  carloads  per  month  receiving  the  small- 
est amount,  and  Minnesota  with  3,615  carloads,  the 
largest.  Even  New  York  State,  situated  as  it  is  clear 
across  the  continent,  was  receiving  412  carloads  per 
month. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  relation  between  shipments 
of  forest  products  and  other  commodities.  Normal 
monthly  shipments  from  the  two  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  furnished  the  railroads  32,340  carloads  of 
commodity  freight,  of  which  21,270  carloads  were  forest 
products.  The  total  freight  revenues  amounted  to  $8,276,- 
591.80,  of  which  forest  products  paid  $6,508,007.77.  In 
other  words,  forest  products  furnished  64.3  per  cent  of 
all  freight  shipments  from  these  two  States  and  78.6 
per  cent  of  freight  revenues,  and  as  yet  the  eastern 
United  Sates  is  hardly  more  than  beginning  to  draw 
upon  the  West  Coast  for  its  timber  supplies.  What  will 
the  situation  be  in  another  10  or  15  years,  when  the 
present  stands  of  southern  yellow  pine  are  largely  a 
thing  of  the  past? 

These  figures  are  illustrative  of  a  situation  which  is 
bound  to  become  more  acute  if  prompt  action  is  not 
taken  to  put  our  present  non-productive  and  partially 


productive  forest  lands  to  work.  The  little  State  of 
Connecticut,  for  example,  now  pays  $3,000,000  a  year 
freight  bills  for  the  transportation  of  lumber  from  other 
forested  regions.  This  amount  is  sufficient  to  replant  each 
year  one-eighth  of  the  entire  area  of  forest  land  in  the 
State.  Moreover,  if  Connecticut  had  been  practicing 
forestry  any  such  expenditure  would  be  wholly  unneces- 
sary, since  under  proper  management  the  State  could 
produce  its  present  consumption  of  saw  timber  on  86 
per  cent  of  its  present  forest  area.  Practically  every 
State  in  the  Northeast  is  in  much  the  same  position. 

We  have  now  reduced  our  forest  resources  in  the  East 
and  South  to  the  point  where  61  per  cent  of  our  total 
stand  of  saw  timber  lies  west  of  the  Great  Plains,  and 
over  50  per  cent  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States.  Our 
demand  upon  the  latter  is  becoming  heavier  each  year 
and  with  it  our  freight  bills  are  becoming  larger  and 
larger.  Recent  investigations  of  a  number  of  large  re- 
tail lumber  companies  in  southern  Minnesota  showed  that 
the  average  transportation  cost  of  material  handled  by 
them,  due  primarily  to  the  increasing  volume  of  western 
lumber  which  these  companies  have  had  to  import  in 
order  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  territory,  had  increased 
262  per  cent  in  the  last  15  years.  Yet  these  companies 
are  in  a  region  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  the  greatest  lumber  producing 
region  of  the  country,  and  which  might  still  be  a  great 
producer  were  its  idle  lands  productive.  Is  it  not  high 
time  that  we  took  steps  to  cut  our  freight  bills  for  forest 
products  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  one  of  the 
serious  causes  of  freight  car  congestion,  by  adopting  a 
program  which  will  put  our  81,000,000  acres  of  wholly 
idle  and  235,000,000  acres  of  partially  idle  lands  to  work? 


A  SPECIOUS  FALLACY 


/"i.ME  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  practice  of 
^-,  forestry  in  this  country  is  our  failure  to  really 
grasp  the  possibility  of  continuous  forest  production. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  following  statement,  attributed 
to  a  prominent  statistician  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture : 

"If  a  lumber  mill  buys  timbeHand  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  operate  for  ten  years,  it  constructs  a  railway  for 
logging  supplies,  and  a  sawmill,  installing  all  equipment 
connected  with  these  operations.  It  may  build  a  town 
and  establish  a  commissary.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
proper  and  necessary  for  the  lumberman  to  write  off  the 
cost  of  the  plant  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  And  this  is 
what  is  meant  by  extinguishment  charges." 

For  comparative  purposes,  he  is  quoted  as  adding  that 
"depletion  is  similar  but  it  concerns  the  exhaustion  of  the 
raw  material  itself." 

This  is  a  strictly  logical  application  of  the  view  that 


when  once  the  forest  is  cut  it  is  gone  for  good,  or  at 
least  for  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  until  a  new  forest 
can  be  grown  to  take  its  place.  Even  those  who  recog- 
nize that  the  forest  is  a  crop  and  not  a  mine  too  often 
fail  to  appreciate  that  it  is  a  crop  which  can  be  so  handled 
as  to  yield  annual  returns.  The  natural  result  of  this 
habit  of  thought  is  to  regard  extinguishment  charges 
and  depletion  charges  and  carrying  charges  as  necessary 
burdens  which  must  be  borne  by  the  lumber  industry, 
and,  in  the  end,  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  entirely  possible  to  regulate 
the  cutting  of  a  forest  not  only  so  that  each  part  will  be 
reproduced,  ordinarily  by  natural  means,  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  cut,  but  also  so  that  the  part  first  cut  will  be  ready 
for  logging  again  by  the  time  the  entire  area  has  been 
covered.  The  ideal,  or  "normal,"  forest  is  one  made  up 
of  a  series  of  fully  stocked  and  vigorously  growing 
stands,  each  of  which  is  one  year  older  than    the    next 
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younger.  These  stands  range  in  age  from  one  year  to 
the  age  decided  upon  for  utilization,  so  that  one  of  them 
matures  and  is  cut  each  year.  Continuous  logging  and 
milling  operations  are  thus  possible  and  no  money  Is 
tied  up  in  non-growing  timber.  Conversion  of  our 
present  virgin  and  irregular  second-growth  forests  into 
forests  of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  not  an  easy  task,  parti- 
cularly where  present  economic  conditions  are  unfavor- 
able, but  its  accomplishment  is  well  worth  the  effort. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  the  establishment  of  nor- 
mal forests,  in  other  words  the  practice  of  forestry, 
would  mean  from  the  accounting  standpoint  alone. 
First  of  all  it  would  wipe  out  the  exinguishment  charges 
referred  to  by  the  statistical  expert  already  quoted.  No 
lumber  company  that  really  practiced  forestry  would 
ever  have  "to  write  off  the  cost  of  the  plant  over  a  period 
of  years,"  or  any  other  period ;  for  its  operations  would 
be  continuous,  and  the  only  expenses  of  this  sort  that  it 
would  have  to  meet  would  be  for  repairs  and  the  re- 
placement of  worn-out  or  obsolete  equipment.  Secondly, 
it  would  do  away  with  the  item  of  depletion  charges, 
since  the  volume  of  the  forest  would  remain  practically 
constant,  the  amount  removed  each  year  being  replaced 
by  the  annual  growth.  And  finally,  the  burden  of  carry- 
ing charges  would  be  removed,  because  the     entire    in- 


vestment would  be  in  timber  which  was  growing  and 
therefore  yielding  an  annual  return. 

The  more  nearly  the  establishment  of  a  normal  forest 
is  attained,  the  more  nearly  is  the  complete  elimination 
of  these  charges  possible.  Such  charges  are  no  more  an 
inevitable  accompaniement  of  lumbering  than  they  are  of 
farming.  Yet  no  farmer  claims  that  the  entire  cost  of  a 
mowing  machine  must  be  charged  against  his  first  crop 
of  wild  hay ;  or  that  if  he  chooses  to  work  his  land  so  as 
to  ruin  it  in  ten  years  the  cost  of  land,  buildings,  and 
equipment  must  all  be  written  off  in  that  period. 

The  argument  is  frequently  advanced  that  the  practice 
of  forestry  is  too  costly  to  be  practicable.  This  Is  a 
specious  fallacy  which  is  doing  much  to  retard  the 
progress  of  forest  conservation.  The  truth  is  that 
forestry,  by  doing  away  with  extinguishment,  depletion, 
and  carrying  charges,  .  more  than  pays  for  the  com- 
paratively small  extra  costs  which  it  involves.  If  the 
lumberman,  by  adopting  a  system  of  accounting  applic- 
able only  to  a  non-renewable  resource  can  pass  such 
charges  on  to  the  consumer,  it  may  be  immaterial  to  him 
whether  the  forest  is  preserved  or  not.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  sound  finance  and  the  public  interest,  de- 
structive lumbering  is  less  profitable  than  forestry. 


AFFORESTATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


T^HE  keen  interest  in  forestry  in  Great  Britain  which 
-*-  was  aroused  by  the  war  does  not  seem  to  have 
abated  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  resumption 
of  wood  imports  from  other  countries.  Distinct  progress 
is  being  made  on  putting  into  execution  the  ambitious 
planting  program  outlined  after  a  thorough  study  of  the 
situation  by  a  reconstruction  committee  and  later  ap- 
proved by  Parliament.  The  Forestry  Commission,  which 
was  established  in  1919  for  the  development  and  con- 
servation of  the  timber  resources  of  the  United  King- 
dom, is  reported  to  have  planted  1,500  acres  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  and  to  have  acquired  90,000 
acres  of  land  now  treeless  for  future  development  and 
afforestation.  Tentative  plans  contemplate  increasing 
the  acreage  planted  next  year  to  5,000  acres.  That  even 
this  is  only  a  beginning  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  has  secured  an  area  of  more  than  300  acres 
for  the  growing  of  nursery  stock  on  which  it  proposes 
an  ultimate  annual  production  of  24,000,000  plants  a  year. 
A  few  far-sighted  individuals  have  for  many  years 
deplored  Great  Britain's  dependence  on  other  countries 
for  its  supply  of  wood  and  other  forest  products.  The 
extent  of  this  dependence  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  In 
1913,  Scotland,  which  is  more  favorably  situated  than 
England  for  the  production  of  forest  crops,  imported 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  timber  consumed. 
It  took  the  great  war,  in  which  the  destruction  of  ship- 
ping by  submarines  so  reversed  the  usual  procedure  as 


to  force  Great  Britain  to  secure  from  eighty  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  timber  consumed  from  its  own  scanty 
supplies,  to  bring  the  country  as  a  whole  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  danger  inherent  in  this  situation. 

Now  that  the  awakening  has  come  the  work  of  affores- 
tation is  being  conducted  with  characteristic  British  vigor 
and  persistence.  The  approved  program  contemplates 
the  planting  within  80  years  of  1,770,000  acres,  and 
within  the  first  10  years  of  200,000  acres,  now  treeless. 
The  conversion  into  coniferous  timber  of  this  area, 
accompanied  by  the  improved  management  of  existing 
forests  is  estimated  to  be-  sufficient  to  enable  Great 
Britain  to  secure  the  great  bulk  of  its  wood  require- 
ments from  home-grown  timber  and  to  be  completely 
self-supporting  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  case  an- 
other war  should  cut  off  the  possibility  of  imports.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  afforestation  work  will  be  done  in 
Scotland,  where  land  suitable  for  the  purpose  can  be  se- 
cured at  low  prices.  That  the  work  will  be  profitable 
from  a  purely  financial  standpoint  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  annual  re- 
turns from  forest  products,  after  the  forest  is  once  es- 
tablished, are  estimated  at  £2  or  more  per  acre,  i  as 
against  a  present  return  of  7  shillings  or  less  from  graz- 
ing— an  increase  of  some  470  per  cent. 

Will  the  United  States  profit  from  the  experience  of 
Great  Britain  and  take  prompt  steps  to  perpetuate  and 
increase  the  production  of  its  forests? 


FORESTRY  FROM  THE  AIR 
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ANEW  assistant  to  the  forester  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  proven  of  great  value  during  the  last 
two  summers  by  Lieutenant  Stuart  Graham,  of  the 
Laurentide  Company,  at  Grand  Mere,  Quebec.    The  new 
helper  is  the  airplane — in  this  case  a  flying  boat. 

The  work  has  been  so  successful  that  the  company, 
which  started  with 
two  planes,  now 
has  three  and  will 
add  two  or  three 
more  for  work 
during  the  coming 
summer.  At  least 
four  other  of  the 
big  lumber  com- 
panies in  the  St. 
Maurice  Valley  are 
also  planning  to  put 
in  seaplanes  for  use 
in  1921. 

It  is  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  coun- 
try that  lies  be- 
tween the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Hudson 
Bay  that  permits 
the  use  of  sea- 
planes. Through 
this  area  about  sev- 
en per  cent  of  the 
surface  is  water, 
and  L  i  e  u  t  e  n  ant 
Graham  states  that 
when  cruising  at  an 
altitude  of  5,000 
feet,  he  is  almost 
never  at  a  point 
where  he  could  not 
make  a  good  land- 
ing within  the  glid- 
ing radius  of  the 
plane  in  case  of  a 
mishap  to  his  en- 
gine. He  predicts 
a  very  rapid  spread 
of  the  use  of  sea- 
planes for  forestry 
work  in  any  simi- 
lar country  al- 
though, of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  in  territory 
where  lakes  are  not  numerous. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  have 
been  extremely  valuable  along  several  lines,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  forester,  they  are  peculiarly  interest- 
ing because  of  the  ease,  cheapness  and  speed  of  mapping 
sn 
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A  PICTURESQUE  "SNAP"  OF  A  FLYING  BOAT— THE  NEWEST  "ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
FORESTER"  IN  PROTECTING  AND  MANAGING  THE  VAST  DOMAINS  FOR  WHICH 
HE  IS  RESPONSIBLE 


or  making  accurate  aerial  observations  and  for  fire  patrol. 
The  experiment  was  initiated  by  the  St.  Maurice  For- 
est Protective  Association  with  the  support  of  the  Quebec 
and  Canadian  Governments.  The  latter  loaned  to  the 
Association  two  HS2L  seaplanes  equipped  with  Pack- 
ard built  Liberty  motors  which  had  been  left  at  Halifax 

when  the  Ameri- 
can sea  patrol  was 
withdrawn.  Diffi- 
culties of  co-ordi- 
nation, however,  re- 
sulted in  the  Asso- 
ciation turning  the 
entire  control  of 
the  work  over  to 
the  Laurentide 
Company. 

The  company 
owns  many  thou- 
sands of  square 
miles  of  timber 
land,  scattered  over 
an  area  270  miles 
deep  by  160  miles 
wide.  A  part  of 
this  territory  is 
across  the  height 
of  land  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  and 
on  slopes  that  drain 
into  Hudson  Bay. 
Much  of  it  is  en- 
tirely unsettled  and 
some  so  far  from 
headquarters  that 
it  requires  weeks 
for  exploring  par- 
ties to  reach  it  and 
some  two  or  three 
years  for  logs  to 
come  from  it  to  the 
mill  at  Grand 
Mere. 

Lieutenant  Gra- 
ham has  found  few 
difficulties  connect- 
ed with  the  use  of 
the  planes  them- 
selves. Concerning 
■this  feature,  he  says :  "Both  of  these  planes  with  one 
spare  motor  have  been  flying  over  vast  lands  since  early 
in  June,  1919,  and  though  minor  troubles  have  been  ex- 
perienced, a  machine  has  not  yet  been  delayed  in  the 
woods  and  the  two  planes  have  flown  more  than  16,000 
miles  over  the  forests.     A  great  many  exploration  trips 
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have  been  made  during  which  explicit  confidence  in  the 
Packard  motors  was  necessary.  Civilization  was  at 
times  several  weeks  away  in  case  of  trouble.  As  a  pre- 
caution against  accident,  a  canoe,  paddles,  rifle,  blankets, 
food  and  cooking  utensils  were  always  carried,  but  there 
has  been  no  necessity  for  using  these.  The  cost  of  parts 
used  on  motor  overhauls  has  been  negligible  and  a  mis- 
firing cylinder  has  not  yet  been  experienced.     In  these 


For  work,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  pulp  wood 
industry,  it  is  possible  to  detect  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
the  difference  between  soft  and  hard'  woods.  The  shape 
of  the  crown  cover  differs  sharply.  The  softwood 
crowns,  from  the  air,  present  the  appearance  of  rather 
small,  perfectly  rounded  objects  with  an  effect  of  depth, 
while  the  hardwood  tops  are  softer,  irregular  and  flat- 
ter.   The  observer,  after  a  very  little  experience  can  thus 
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"PUTTING    THE    FIRE    FIEND    TO    FLIGHT" 

Striking   cartoon    by    Yardley    in    the    San    Francisco    "Bulletin,"    indicating  the  successful  use  of  aircraft  in  forest  fire  control,  as  demonstrated 

by  the  air  patrol  recently  established   in  the  State  of  California. 


long  trips  the  utmost  faith  both  in  the  motors  and  in  the 
planes  themselves  has  been  necessary  and  it  has  been 
fully  justified." 

In  his  work  over  the  forests,  Lieutenant  Graham  has 
made  observations  both  visually  and  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs. The  shape  of  the  crown  cover  and  the  color 
of  the  trees  makes  possible  very  accurate  observation  of 
the  nature  of  the  forest  beneath  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  thickness  and  value  of  the  stand  of  timber. 


tell  not  only  the  kind  of  wood  but  approximately  the  per- 
centage of  mixture  of  the  two. 

Photographic  observation  is  less  accurate  because  of 
the  failure  of  photographic  plates  to  react  to  the  differ- 
ent shades  of  green.  The  observer,  judging  by  shades, 
can  tell  the  species  of  softwood,  but  the  photograph 
merely  distinguishes  between  soft  and  hard.  Although 
it  is  possible  to  use  ray  filters  which  would  give  the  color 
shades   accurately,  these  are  so  slow  that  photographs 
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cannot  be  made  with  them  from  a  moving  plane  and 
Lieutenant  Graham  has  found  no  hope  that  the  process 
can  be  speeded  up  to  a  point  where  this  will  be  possible. 
As  a  result,  in  the  mapping  work  which  has  been  car- 
ried out,  a  combination  of  photographs  and  visual  obser- 
vation is  used.  After  some  experiments  the  system  has 
been  worked  out  until  it  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  air- 
plane with  a  photographer  first  goes  over  the  territory 
to  be  mapped  and  takes  an  outline  strip  of  photographs. 
After  these  are  mounted  a  second  trip  is  made  over  the 
territory,  with  a  skilled  woodsman  who  has  this  outline 
before  him.  He  is  able  to  note  the  particular  species  of 
trees  in  each  locality  as  well  as  to  draw  in  on  the  vacant 
spaces  the  main  features  of  the  land  and  all  stands  of 
timber  which  are  not  completely  shown  in  the  photo- 
graphic outline. 

The  result  is  a  map  which  physically  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes  at  a  scale  of  about  400 
feet  to  an  inch,  and  which  shows  within  very  close  limits 
the  water  area,  muskeg,  fire  scars,  stands  of  hard  timber 
and  stands  of  soft  timber  by  species. 

The  Laurentide  Company  has  not  found  it  desirable 
as  a  general  rule  to  operate  directly  on  the  information 
furnished  by  these  maps  and  a  forester  or  timber  cruiser 
is  usually  sent  to  make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  stand 
of  timber  before  a  cut  is  begun.  But  as  a  result  of  these 
maps,  it  can  determine  accurately  the  physical  features 
of  the  country  in  their  relation  to  getting  out  logs  and  it 
can  also  send  its  ground  parties  into  the  exact  points 
where  more  detailed  work  is  needed  and  avoid  any  chance 
that  they  will  spend  days  or  weeks  wandering  about  in 
unprofitable  territory. 

The  cost  of  maps  on  this  scale  has  so  far  figured  to 
about  $6.00  a  square  mile,  if  the  airplane  is  used  only 
for  mapping  purposes.  In  practice  the  work  is  usually 
done  in  conjunction  with  some  other  duty,  so  that  the 
cost  is  considerably  reduced.  A  further  reduction  is  ex- 
pected during  the  coming  Summer  when  smaller  planes, 
which  can  be  operated  at  lower  expense,  will  be  used 
for  the  work. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  form  of  survey 
is  the  speed  at  which  it  can  be  accomplished.  The  time 
required  is  only  about  a  tenth  of  that  necessary  for 
ground  work  while  the  results  are  far  more  accurate 
than  anything  except  detailed  surveys  could  be. 


An  instance  of  the  value  of  this  service  to  the  com- 
pany occurred  during  the  summer  of  1920,  when  word 
was  suddenly  received  that  there  would  arrive  on  the 
same  day  a  man  with  whom  the  company  was  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  a  large  timber  area  but  who  had  not 
been  expected  for  several  weeks.  An  official  of  the  com- 
pany was  rushed  over  to  the  airdrome  and  taken  out  over 
the  territory.  Five  hours  later,  when  the  owner  arrived, 
the  company  officials  were  able  to  meet  him  with  a  map 
of  the  country  and  far  more  accurate  information  about 
it  than  he  himself  possessed. 

Another  valuable  service,  similar  to  that  of  mapping, 
has  been  rendered  in  taking  logging  bosses  and  company 
officials  over  territories  with  which  they  wish  to  become 
familiar.  A  three  hours'  trip  in  the  air  would  give  them 
more  information  than  they  could  have  acquired  in 
many  weeks  spent  on  the  ground  and  has  greatly  facili- 
tated the  laying  out  of  plans  for  future  work. 

This  work  has  been  carried  out  at  long  distances  from 
the  headquarters  and  one  particular  trip  covered  850 
miles  through  the  northern  woods  for  timber  explora- 
tion. This  distance  was  accomplished  in  twelve  and  one- 
half  hours.  Several  stops  were  made  to  permit  the  ob- 
servers to  complete  their  notes  of  the  country  traveled 
over  and  one  stop  was  made  for  fuel.  The  airplane  car- 
ried, beside  Lieutenant  Graham  and  his  mechanic,  a  pho- 
tographer and  Mr.  M.  C.  Small,  chief  of  the  logging 
operations  of  the  company.  Mr.  Small  says  that  the  in- 
formation acquired  in  these  twelve  hours  was  greater 
than  could  have  been  secured  by  years  of  travel  on  foot. 
The  value  of  the  airplane  in  fire  patrol  'has  been  very 
great.  In  this  territory  the  danger  period  occurs  in  the 
early  spring  when  the  woods  dry  out  quickly  and  fires  are 
are  likely  to  gain  headway  during  the  period  before  the 
hardwoods  put  on  leaves  and  serve  as  a  blanket.  The 
airplane  on  fire  patrol  is  able  to  observe  a  strip  between 
forty  and  eighty  miles  wide  and  to  report  very  promptly. 
Further,  the  fact  that  the  planes  were  in  the  air  and 
likely  to  come  down  to  investigate  any  suspicious  circum- 
stances has  had  a  splendid  moral  effect  on  the  few  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  who  have  feared  that  they  could 
be  detected  in  case  of  any  carelessness.  It  has  also  had 
a  deterring  effect  on  criminals,  who  realize  that  pursuit 
by  airplane  would  make  escape  almost  impossible. 


THE  GENTLE  WOOD 


The  gentle  wood  enfolds  me  in  its  arms, 
As  doth  a  mother  crooning  to  her  child ; 

There  are  no  cares,  no  jars,  no  rude  alarms, 
Here  in  the  ways  of  this  unbroken  wild, 

Each  softly  swaying  tree  breathes  tenderness ; 
Each  bough-and-leaf-touch  seems  a  loving  word ; 

The  sight  of  every  flower  is  a  caress, 


A  harmony  the  note  of  every  bird; 
Even  the  grasses  murmur  happy  things; 

The  vines  a  soothing  tenderness  impart ; 
The  wind,  with  the  faint  winnow  of  its  wings, 

Reveals  a  gracious  kindliness  of  heart ; 
Apart  from  men,  and  the  world's  restless  mood, 

In  the  wood's  depths  I  find  beatitude. 

— Clinton  Scollard,     {Reprinted.) 
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TRAILS  TO  THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS 

ARTHUR  H.  CARHART,  EDITOR 


MAN  made  cities.  There  clouds  roll  up  in  the  early 
morning  banked  against  serried  skylines  and  in 
great  canyons  with  sides  of  granite  roar  swift 
moving  streams.  But  the  clouds  are  of  smoke  and  carry 
smudgy  soot.  The  tumbled  skyline  is  of  roofs,  towers, 
smoke  stacks  and  skyscrapers.  The  great  canyons  are 
streets  edged  with  stone  office  buildings  and  the  streams 
they  carry  are  of  traffic  made  up  of  trams,  trucks,  autos, 
and  great  drays. 

There  is  another  land.  The  clouds  come  up  as  in  the 
cities  but  they  are  of  moisture  steaming  up  from  moun- 
tain sides  where 
waters  are 
turned  to  mist 
by  the  undim- 
med  sun.  The 
skyline  is  jag- 
ged and  saw- 
to  o  t  h  ed,  but 
that  is  because 
of  giant  moun- 
tains lifting  up- 
ward toward  a 
clean  sky.  And 
the  canyons 
with  rock  wall 
carry  streams 
of  t  u  m  b  1  ing 
waters  where 
trout  lurk  un- 
der bush  or 
boulder  shad- 
ing pools  so 
deep  that  even 
with  the  clear- 
est   of    waters 

the  depths  cannot  be  seen.  When  you  feel  that  you 
wish  to  get  from  under  roof,  away  from  the  smudge 
clouds  and  traffic  roar  use  one  of  the  following  trip- 
prescriptions.  They  offer  much  and  take  you  to  the  land 
of  mountains,  streams,  lakes  and  clean  air. 

In  the  lake  land  of  the  Superior  National  Forest  one 
drifts  along  over  the  lines  traveled  by  pioneer  priest 
and  trapper.  The  canoe  is  the  only  manner  of  traveling 
found  in  many  parts  of  this  land.  Camps  at  night  are 
pitched  on  rocky  ledge  shaded  by  tall,  yellow-boled 
Norway  pines  and  as  the  velvet  black  of  night  shadows 
creep  over  the  lake  and  thicken  under  the  trees  bordering 
the  shore,  relieved  in  their  vast  expanse  only  by  the  inter- 
mittent flicker  of  your  campfire,  night  birds'  call  or  a 

V 


OURAY,     COLORADO 

Ouray  in  its  setting  of  cliff-sided  mountains  is  the  climax  point  of  any  trip  which  touches  this  section.    Few 
mountain  towns  equal  and  none  surpass  for  scenic  grandeur,   the   setting   in    which   this   little   city    is   built. 


great  moose  bull  may  send  challenge  to  other  moose  and 
the  sound  of  the  splash  of  his  travel  through  the  shallows 
of  the  lake  edge  comes  to  you  distinctly  through  the 
quiet  of  the  night. 

But  should  the  trip  in  Colorado  claim  you  your  eve- 
nings will  be  spent  by  some  rushing  mountain  stream 
where  winds  sing  in  the  pine  needles  and  your  days  are 
full  of  clear  sunlight  which  floods  peak  and  plain  with 
searching  rays.  There  the  Mystic  Spanish  peaks  will 
stand  out  clearly  in  the  morning  of  your  first  day  and 
Sierra  Blanca  will  be  with  you  for  miles  along  the  trail 

that  same  af- 
ternoon. The 
canyons  of  the 
Rio  Grande 
and  the  Needle 
Mountains  will 
be  your  scenic 
lodestones  call- 
ing you  ever 
on  to  new 
views.  And 
Ouray  will  en- 
chant you  with 
i  t  s  waterfalls 
and  deep 
gorges. 

What  need 
of  telling  you 
of  the  beauties 
of  Lake  Ta- 
hoe  ?  Set  in 
great  forests 
which  cling  to 
the  sides  of 
massive  peaks 
this  lake  charms  all  visitors.  Spicy  breaths  from  great 
conifers  make  one  draw  deep  inhalations  of  the  balmy 
airs  and  sleep  under  the  stars  which  hover  each  night 
over  the  mountain  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  peace  and 
quietude. 

No  ragged  skyline  of  modern  city  ever  approached  in 
rough  outline  the  pinnacled  heights  of  Mt.  Stuart  in 
Washington.  Great  canyons  carrying  streams  of  pure 
water  scar  the  shoulders  of  great  mountains  passed  in 
this  trip.  Trout  leap  after  flies  which  venture  too  near 
the  water  surface  of  placid  lakes  and  over  all  the  spirit 
of  the  wilderness  and  peace  hovers.  Icicle  Creek, 
its  scenic  canyon,  Stuart  Pass  and  many  streams 
and   lakes   await    the    traveler    who    follows    this    trail. 
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Not  less 
beautiful  than 
the  Spanish 
Peaks  in  their 
snowy  covering 
are  the  Three 
Sisters  on  the 
McKenzie  auto 
road  in  Ore- 
go  n .  What 
driver  of  auto 
could  ask  more 
than  to  be  on 
the  road,  rid- 
ing on  four 
good  tires,  a 
tank  full  of 
gas,  his  mind 
at  peace  and 
having  these 
splendid  peaks 
beckon  him  on 
to  fhe  top  of 
McKenzie  pass, 

the  highest  point  reached  on  the  trip.  A  day  or  two 
spent  loafing  along  over  this  road  to  the  top  of  the  pass 
is  a  worthy  goal  for  the  motor  traveler  who  sets  his  face 
to  the  Pacific   Coast.     There   are   two  lands.     In   one 


WHEELER  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Surrounded  by  the  Rio  Grande  National  Forest  this  unusual  formation,  set  aside  as  a  National  Monu- 
ment, can  be  reached  only  by  a  pack  trip  over  a  good  trail  built  by  the  Forest  Service.  During  the 
second  day  several  points  from  which  the  trip  may  start  are  passed. 


many  must  live 
most  of  the 
year.  There  the 
winds  carry  the 
smells  of  trade 
and  industry. 
In  the  other 
we  may  play 
and  there  find 
courage  to 
come  back 
again  to  where 
man  has  reared 
great  struc- 
tures for  com- 
merce and  pro- 
duction. This 
happier  land  is 
a  1 1  out-doors 
where  trees, 
mountains, 
lakes  and  can- 
yons tell  of  a 
greater  Architect's  work  than  any  found  in  the  city.  To 
this  land  the  trips  here  invite  you  to  rest,  recreation 
and  understanding  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Infinite,  with  every 
assurance  that  you  will  thoroughly  enjoy  it  all. 


A  NINE  DAY  AUTO  TRIP  IN  COLORADO 


TNTO  the  heart  of  the  romantic  southwest  of  Colorado 
•*-  and  through  the  great  block  of  National  Forest  terri- 
tory, totalling  more  than  6,000,000  acres,  which  is  made 
up  of  the  San  Isabel,  Leadville,  Cochetopa,  Gunnison, 
Uncompahgre,  Montezuma,  Durango  and  Rio  Grande 
forests,  run  highways  which  outline  a  nine-day  auto  trip 
offering  the  best  of  Colorado  scenery. 

The  start  can  be  made  from  either  Trinadad  (A)  or 


from  Walsenburg  (B)  Colorado  or  the  whole  trip  may  be 
reversed  so  one  starts  at  Pueblo,  which  in  the  trip  out- 
lined, is  the  finishing  point.  The  decision  as  to  which 
shall  be  the  starting  point  of  the  trip  must  be  made  be- 
fore La  Junta  is  reached  for  there  the  road  divides. 

First  Day. — Trinidad  or  Walsenburg  to  Alamosa 
(iA)  or  Monte  Vista  (iB).  In  the  day's  trip  the 
Spanish  Peaks,  Sierra  Blanca  (fifth  highest  peaks  in  the 
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United  States),  historic  Fort  Garland  and  the  giant 
Sand  Dunes  are  visible  from  the  road.  The  great  scenic 
region  of  the  San  Isabel  offers  much  more  if  one  will 
linger  here  for  several  days. 

Second  Day. — iA  or  iB  to  2,  Pagosa  Springs.  The 
trip  is  mostly  in  the  scenic  region  of  the  Rio  Grande 
National  Forest.  Wolf  Creek  Pass  is  crossed  and  many 
other  interesting  points  are  along  the  roadway.  Fishing 
is  especially  good  in  some  of  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Third  Day. — 2  to  3,  Durango.  Nearly  all  of  the  trip 
is  through  the  forest  lands  of  the  Durango.  The  scenery 
is  some  of  the  best  in  the  west  and  many  historic  camps 
and  other  interesting  spots  are  passed. 

Fourth  Day. — 3  to  4,  Silverton.  The  trip  is  made 
over  the  new  highway  built  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  and  county.  No  more  spec- 
tacular scenery  can  be  found  in  the  Rockies  than  is  in 
the  Needle  Mountain  section  near  Silverton.  Many  days 
can  be  spent  here  visiting  these  mountain  lands  of  superb 
beauty.  They  are  the  climax  of  the  mountain  country 
of  the  Colorado  Rockies. 

Fifth  Day. — 4  to  5,  Ouray.  Ouray  is  one  of  the 
most  unique  mountain  towns  in  the  world.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  nowhere  will  there  be  found  so  much  to  in- 
terest the  traveler  who  will  stay  a  few  days  in  one  town 
to  get  out  on  foot  and  horseback  and  visit  nearby  scenic 
features.  Myriads  of  waterfalls,  canyons,  scary  trails, 
cliffs  of  superb  beauty  and  the  marvelous  setting  of 
the  town  itself  make  up  bewildering  scenic  compositions 
capable  of  moving  travel-hardened  tourist  to  exclama- 
tions. 

Sixth  Day. — 5  to  6,  Gunnison.  Most  of  the  trip  is 
in  the  open  valley  lands  between  the  mountains.  This  trip 
is  the  one  which  will  most  interest  the  fishermen.     The 


Gunnison  River  reached  here  is  noted  nationally  for  its 
trout  fishing. 

Seventh  Day. — 6  to  7,  Salida.  Over  the  top  of  the 
continent's  backbone.  Either  of  the  two  routes  can  be 
taken.    The  third  and  fourth  highest  peaks  in  continental 


monarch  pass  highway 

Tl)is   is  on   one   of   the   two   routes  during   the    seventh   day    of   the   run. 
higher    points    on     this    road     and     present     unusual     shapes 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

The  Gunnison  River  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rio  Grande  both 
contain  many  of  these  beauties.  A  trip  over  this  route  is  incomplete 
without  some   trout   fishing  in  one  of  these  two   well   known    streams. 

United  States,  Mounts  Massive  and  Elbert,  are  seen  on 
this  trip  as  well  as  many  other  gigantic  mountains. 

Eighth  Day. — 7  to  8A,  8B,  or  8C.  The  Royal  Gorge 
is  passed  by  traveling  the  route  to  Canyon  City  (8A)  or 
Florence  (8B)  while  the  stupendous  sweep  of  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  range  and  Hardscrab- 
ble  Canyon  are  seen  if  one 
travels  southward  from  Coto- 
paxi,  near  the  Arkansas  River 
on  the  Rainbow  Route  to  West- 
cliffe  and  thence  to  Beulah  (8C). 
By  going  to  either  (8A)  or  (8B) 
a  one-day  circle  trip  may  be 
taken  over  the  loop  formed  by 
the  Hardscrabble  Canyon  Road, 
the  trip  thus  prolonged  one  day 
and  scenery  of  magnificent 
values  seen  which  would  other- 
wise be  missed  if  only  one  of  the 
routes  had  been  traveled. 

Ninth  Day. — To  Pueblo  at 
9.  Several  hours  can  be  well 
spent  here  viewing  the  great 
works  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  the  largest  steel 
plant  in  the  west.  Several  routes 
can  be  taken  back  to  the  plains 
_.  .    ,.  .       countries     and     eastern     points 

Timberhne    trees    are  near  the  ' 

and   groupings.  from    here,    each    a   good    high- 
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way.  No  single  trip  of  this  length  will  give  the 
traveler  the  many  extraordinary  sights  found  along  this 
line.     Many  unusual  sorts  of  landscape  are  passed  and 


also  many  very  unusual  and  stupendous  formations.     It 
is  a  master  auto  trip. 

[Information  from  United  States  Forest  Service,  Colorado.] 


AN  OREGON  AUTO  ROAD 


A  DETOUR  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  HIGHWAY  OR  A  PART  OF  A  CIRCLE  TRIP  FROM  PORTLAND  OREGON 


THE  McKenzie  Highway  from  Eugene,  Oregon,  east- 
ward enters  the  heart  of  the  Cascade  National  For- 
est. Along  its  line  are  the  towns  of  Springfield,  Thurs- 
ton, Walterville,  Leaburg,  Vida,  Nimrod,  Blue  River  and 
McKenzie  Bridge  and  here  in 
these  settlements  can  be  found 
the  supplies  for  the  road,  oil, 
gasoline  and  other  needed  things 
for  the  auto  traveler.  The  en- 
tire trip  can  be  made  in  one  day, 
or,  if  one  lingers,  can  be  length- 
ened into  a  two-day  pleasure 
jaunt.  And  if  one  is  not  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  a  stop  at  one  of 
the  settlements  on  the  upper 
river  will  allow  an  interesting 
side  trip  or  two  to  some  of  the 
Cascade's  best  scenery. 

The  western  terminus  joins 
the  Pacific  Coast  Highway  and 
the  eastern  end  connects  with  the 
Portland-Idaho  Road.  By  de- 
touring  over  this  road  from 
Eugene  one  can  spend  three  or 


four  days  extra  reaching  Portland  on  a  trip  north  frcm 
California  or  by  utilizing  this  road  as  part  of  a  circle 
trip  out  from  Portland  an  easy  week's  auto  outing  may  be 
enjoyed  in  the  National  Forests  of  this  section.     Scenic 


THE   OLD  HIGHWAY 

On  this  line  a  new  high-grade  auto  road  presents  the  same  outlook,  and  what  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  snowcapped  tops  of  Oregon's  higher  peaks!  Here  the  Three  Sisters  peep 
over  the  skjrhne  beckoning  to  the  traveler  to  hasten  on  to  get  better  views  of  their  splendid 
•now  caps. 


McKENZIE    RIVER    AND    THUNDER 
MOUNTAIN 

Throughout  the  trip  over  the  McKenzie 
Highway  the  River  at  each  glimpse  pre- 
sents pictures  of  beauty.  Here  the  pic- 
ture has  the  background  of  ragged  crested 
mountains  with  timber-clad  sides  and 
shoulders. 


attractions  are  many  in  the  Cas- 
cade National  Forest  and  the 
McKenzie  Highway  traverses 
sections  in  which  several  of  the 
best  of  these  are  located.  Most 
beautiful  of  all  are  the  snow- 
crested  Three  Sisters  peaks 
which  stand  in  the  chaste  beauty 
of  their  white  coverings  amidst 
the  darker  mountains  clothed  in 
tall  firs.  They  can  be  reached 
from  McKenzie  Bridge  by  a 
three-day  pack  trip  and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  alluring  of  any 
of  the  side  trips  from  this  main 
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OREGON    AUTO     ROAD 
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highway.  Scott,  Benson  and 
other  lakes  are  easily  reached  by 
turning  aside  from  the  auto  road. 
An  interesting  hour  may  be 
spent  in  visiting  the  state  fish 
hatchery  which  is  beside  the  road 
at  one  of  the  points  outside  of 
the  Forest.  Hot  medicinal 
springs  are  near  McKenzie 
Bridge  and  when  one  reaches 
the  crest  of  the  divide  great  lava 
fields  are  spread  out  to  view. 

The  total  distance  of  the  trip 
is  about  eighty  miles.  And  each 
mile  brings  one  to  scenes  of 
beauty  and  scenic  values  par- 
excellent.  For  further  informa- 
tion write  the  Eugene,  Oregon, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

[Information  from  Eugene  Com- 
mercial Club  and  United  States  For- 
est Service.] 

A   FOUR  DAY 

AUTO  CAMPING 

TRIP  TO  LAKE 

TAHOE 

A  N  auto  trip  over  some  of  the 
■^*-  best  mountain  roads  in  the 
west  and  where  it  is  possible  to 
camp  every  night  in  a  public 
camp  ground  maintained  by  the 
Forest  Service  takes  one  through 
the  Eldorado  and  Tahoe  National 
Forests  to  far  famed  Lake  Tahoe. 


LAKE  TAHOE  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  CAMPING  PLACES 

Mystic  mountains,  dim  in   the  haze  of  the  misty  distance  brood  over  this  lake  of  renown   where  beauty 
of  the  outdoors  lurks.       A  camp  more  delightful  than   this  is  rarely  found. 


BAYNIER  CAMPGROUNDS 

Giant  trees  shelter  the  camping  spot   where   lunch   is  eaten  on   the  second  day 
feet   away    Emerald    Bay    on    beautiful    Lake    Tahoe    sparkles    in    the    sunlight 
changing   tones  of  reflection  of  sky   colorings. 


of  this  trip   and  only  a  few 
is    irridescent    in    the 
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LAKE    TAHOE 
Traveler  of  distant  lands  has  rarely  met  other  traveler  who  has  seen  lakes  more  beautiful   than  Tahoe. 
Famed    as   it    is,   but    still    not   overrated,    this    lake    yearly    attracts    hundreds    of   hikers    to    its    shores, 
there   to   enjoy    its  beauty. 

First  Day.— Sacramento  to  Phillips  Public  Camp 
Ground  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierras  on  the  Lincoln 
Highway.  Forty-eight  miles  of  paved  highway  to 
Placerville  and  about  the  same  distance  along  the  beau- 
tiful American  River  which  is  lined  with  public  camps, 
resorts  and  summer  home  colonies. 

Second  Day. — Phillips  Camp  to  Lake  Tahoe,  with  a 


lunch  at  either  the  Bay  View  or 
Eagle's  Nest  Public  Camps  at 
beautiful  Emerald  Bay.  Camp 
for  the  night  at  Tahoe  Public 
Camp  near  Tahoe  Tavern  with 
plenty  of  time  for  boating  and 
fishing  in  Lake  Tahoe. 

Third  Day. — Tahoe  Camp  to 
Truckee,  following  down  the 
sparkling  Truckee  River,  and 
thence  back  to  historic  Donner 
Lake  and  over  the  summit  to  the 
Big  Bend  Public  Camp  on  Yuba 
River  where  a  delightful  after- 
noon's fishing  may  be  had. 

Fourth  Day. — Big  Bend  Camp 
to  Sacramento  via  Auburn,  Col- 
fax   and    some    of    the    mining 
camps  of  the  days  of  '49.    Paved 
road  from  Auburn  to  Sacramento. 
This  is  an  easy  four-day  trip,  all  roads  and  camps  are 
well  signed  and  if  the  traveler  does  not  wish  to  camp, 
ample    hotel    and    resort    facilties    will   be    found    all 
along  the  way.     For   further  information  write  Forest 
Supervisor     at     either     Placerville     or     Nevada     City, 
California. 

[Information  from  United  States  Forest  Service,  California.] 


A  FOUR   DAY  AUTO  TRI  P 
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A    5  DAY 

PACK    TRIP 

WASMINC-TON 


PARK  RANSER  STA. 


A  FIVE  DAY  TRIP  IN  WASHINGTON 


'"PHIS  trip  takes  one  into  the  heart  of  some  of  the 
•*■  most  spectacular  regions  of  the  Northwest,  and  fea- 
tures a  climb  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Stuart,  in  the  Wenatchee 
National  Forest.  It  is  a  trip  for  only  those  who  wish 
to  do  some  real  packing  and  a  stiff  mountain  climb  to  the 
top  of  Jagged  Mt.  Stuart. 

First  Day. — Leavenworth,  Washington,  to  the  Park 
Ranger  Station.  During  this  day  the  trail  passes  orchard 
lands,  Peshastin  Canyon,  Ingalls  Creek,  Nigger  Creek  and 


old    mine    workings.      Interesting    flora    and    geology. 

Second  Day. — Park  Ranger  Station  to  camp  on  In- 
galls Creek.  This  is  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Stuart.  Day's 
trip  takes  one  by  a  splendid  view  of  Rainier,  Adams  and 
other  snow-capped  peaks,  a  striking  view  of  Stuart  and 
through  several  interesting  canyons. 

Third  Day. — Climb  to  Mt.  Stuart's  Summit.  Many 
Alpine  flowers  and  open  parks  are  near  timberline. 
Napoleon's  Chapeau,  a  craggy  pinnacle,  presents  an  in.~ 
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stream  which  furnishes  good  fishing.     The  circle  of  the 
trip  is  completed  when  Leavenworth  is  reached. 

A  longer  time  may  be  taken  for  this  trip.     For  one 
who  can  give  it  the  time  this   should  be  a  week's  trip 


CRAGGY  MT.  STUART 

A  great  empire  of  undiscovered  beauty  equal  to  the  most  beautiful 
of  famed  alpine  lands  lies  in  the  National  Forests  of  Washington. 
One  look  at  the  top  of  Mt.  Stuart  will  convince  one  that  the  Alps 
themselves   are   no   more   rugged. 

teresting  mountain  feature.  A  great  snow  field  lies  near 
the  top  of  this  mountain.  Some  climbing  skill  is  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  top  of  Mt.  Stuart. 

Fourth  Day. — Ingalls  Creek  to  Chatter  Creek  camp. 
Through  the  wildest  portion  of  the  trip.  Stuart  Pass 
is  crossed.  Jack  Creek,  a  noted  trout  stream  is  passed 
and  many  timbered  parks. 

Fifth  Day. — Chatter  Creek  camp  to  Leavenworth,  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Down  Icicle  Creek,  through 
a    spectacular    gorge    and    along    a    beautiful    mountain 


ICICLE  CREEK 

Twisting  and  turning,  splashing  and  dashing  into  filmy  spray,  the 
Icicle  seeks  the  Sea.  Trout  pools  lure  the  angler  and  beauty  satiates 
man's  hunger  for  that   which   is  lovely   and   unspoiled. 

or  more.  Mt.  Stuart  is  9,470  feet  above  sea  level.  For 
further  information  write  the  Forest  Supervisor, 
Wenatchee,  Washington. 

[Information  by  Forest  Officers,  Wenatchee  National  Forest.] 


A  CANOE  ROUTE  OF  THE  NORTHLANDS 


TN  the  Superior  National  Forest  and  the  lake  country 
-*-  which  surrounds  it  is  a  real  man's  country.  There  is 
no  place  for  weaklings  here  for  one  must  tote  his  means 
of  travel — the 
canoe — his 
food  and  his 
shelter  with 
him.  Unless  a 
man  is  pre- 
pared to  do  his 
share  of  work 
this  is  not  a 
place  to  put  in 
a  vacation,  but 
for  those  who 
wish  to  get 
back  into  the 
w  i  1  d  e  r  n  es  s 
away  from  all 
signs  of  civili- 
zation this  ca- 
noe country  is 
supreme. 

Many  canoe 
trips  can  be 
worked    out 


BREAKING   CAMP  ON    LAC   LA    CROIX 

The   tent  is  of  silk   and  readily  rolls  up  to  be  packed  while   the   supplies   are   here   being  packed  in  the 
small    cloth    bags    which    are    necessary    in    camping  to  keep  things  from  getting  hopelessly  mixed  together. 


from  Ely,  Minnesota,  into  the  Superior  for  there,  within 
a  forest  of  a  million  acres,  are  lakes  totaling  more  than 
150,000  acres.     One  route  of  special  beauty  is  outlined 

here  and  it  will 
take  as  little  as 
ten  days  to  one 
limited  in  time 
or  it  may  be 
e  x  t  e  n  d  ed  to 
last  nearly  a 
month  —  a 
month  of  de- 
lightful outing 
filled  with  days 
on  the  lakes  in 
canoe  and 
nights  spent  in 
the  shadow  of 
great  Norway 
pines. 

First  Day. — ■ 
White  Iron 
Lake,  through 
Garden  Lake 
and  Fall  Lake 
to  Bass  wood 
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A  BULL  MOOSE  FEEDING  IN  THE  STUART  RIVER 

This  picture,  taken  with  an  ordinary  camera  near  Lac  la  Croix, 
shows  that  hunting  with  a  camera  is  no  myth.  Just  as  bad  a  case 
of  buck  fever  can  be  developed  while  hunting  this  way  as  with  a  rifle. 


age,  camp  to  be  made  at  point  near  this  carry  to  Loon 
Lake.    This  is  the  farthest  point  out  on  this  trip. 

Sixth  Day. — Loon  Lake  Portage  to  mainland  oppo- 
site Coleman's  Island.  If  one  prefers  a  very  pleasant 
camping  place  may  be  found  on  one  of  the  many  small 
islands  that  dot  the  lake  surface  at  this  point. 

Seventh  Day. — To  camp  near  Forest  Service  Boat- 
house  at  inlet  to  Lac  La  Croix.  This  camping  place  is 
an  ideal  spot  from  which  to  take  several  trips  each  of 
one  day's  duration  into  the  bays  of  and  lakes  near 
La  Criox. 

Eighth  Day. — To  camp  on  Crooked  Lake  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  from  Curtain  Falls  to  the  Lower 
Basswood  Falls.  Several  large  bays  reach  into  the 
land  on  the  south  side  of  this  lake  and  offer  interesting 
cruises  for  the  less  hurried  trip. 

Ninth  Day. — To  upper  Basswood  Falls.  The  camp 
that  was  occupied  previously  can  be  reached  on  this  day's 
trip  and  the  same  good  fishing  grounds  can  offer  the 
chance  to  secure  a  fresh  pike  steak  caught  from  the 
International  waters. 

Tenth  Day. — From  upper  Basswood  Falls  to  the  finish 
at  the  town  of  Winton  on  Fall  Lake.  Ely  can  be  reached 
by  auto  or  train  from  this  town,  it  being  only  a  short  dis- 


Lake.  Several  short  portages 
are  encountered  and  the  Pipe- 
stone Falls  are  on  the  route. 
Camp  on  Basswood  Lake, 
near  the  upper  falls.  An  ex- 
tra day  here  will  afford  time 
to  cruise  around  Basswood 
Lake  and  return  to  the  same 
camp  that  night. 

Second  Day. — To  Crooked 
Lake  and  the  lower  Basswood 
Falls.  Several  short  portages 
are  needed  to  get  around  the 
upper  and  Lower  Falls.  Be- 
low each  is  a  good  place  for 
wall-eyed  Pike  and  the  larger 
Northern  Pike. 

Third  Day. — Down  Crook- 
ed Lake  to  Curtain  Falls.  A 
good  easy  day's  paddling  with- 
out portages  except  around 
Curtain  Falls.  Pike  fishing  is 
very  good  below  this  falls. 

Fourth  Day. — To  Cole- 
man's Island  in  Lac  La  Croix. 
The  Indian  village  is  opposite 
this  island  on  the  Canadian 
side.  If  one  plans  to  visit  this 
place  a  few  tokens  of  friend- 
ship should  be  taken  along. 
Gun.  and  tobacco  do  very 
nicely  for  this. 

Fifth  Day. — Coleman's  Is- 
land to  the  Loon  Lake  port- 
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A  TYPICAL  ISLET 
On  many  of  these  small  islands  are  ideal  camping  places,  but   the   fuel   often   has   to  b 


tance.  Many  day-long  cruises  may  be  worked  out  from  each 
camping  place.  Short  portages  from  Lac  la  Croix  will 
take  the  canoeist  into  other  lakes  and  the  deeply  indented 
bays  of  all  of  these  lakes  are  delightful  places  to  visit 
while  every  small  tree-covered  islet  invites  one  to  stop 
and  explore.  To  the  North  is  the  Quitico  Provencial 
Park  of  Canada  and  all  of  the  interesting  things  in  this 


carried   from   the   nearby   shore. 

area  are  worth  extra  time  necessary  to  visit  them.  When 
camping  in  the  Canadian  sections  the  rules  of  the  park 
govern,  while  on  the  American  side  the  regular  Forest 
Service  standards  regarding  fire  and  sanitation  are  the 
only  restrictions,  except  that  this  great  forest  is  a 
National  Game  Preserve  as  well  as  a  National  Forest 
and    hunting    is    limited    to    camera    shooting.      Before 


One  of  the  most  interesting  water  features 


CURTAIN   FALLS 

the  trip  is  this  falls  and    some    of    the    best    pike    fishing    is    in    the    eddies    and    rapids    below. 
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entering  the   Quitico   Park   secure  copies   of   the   rules 
which    exist    there    to    safeguard    yourself    from    tres- 


passing. 

For    further 


information    write    The    10,000    Lakes 


Association,  St.  Paul,  The  Ely  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  the  Forest  Supervisor,  at  Ely,  Minnesota. 

[From  information  supplied  by  United  States  Forest  Service 
and  Ely  Commercial  Club.] 


AN  OUTFIT  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  CANOE  TRIPS 


AN  autoist  would  know  what  to  take  along  on  an  auto 
trip.    A  foot-hiker  wou'.d  know  what  he  wanted  to 
pack  on  his  back.     But    few    of   us   who  go  into   the     quarter    pound    tea, 
canoe  country  know  those  things  to  take  and  those  not  to     three  pounds   sugar,   one 
take.     An  old  head  at  the 


game  has  outlined  here 
what  to  take  along  on  a 
canoe  trip  in  the  Superior 
and  as  this  information  is 
not  readily  available  for 
most  people  it  is  printed 
here  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
serve  those  who  plan  a  trip 
in  the  Superior  or  other 
canoe  territory  during  the 
comting  season. 

The  following  list  of 
equipment  and  supplies  to 
cover  a  five-day  canoe  trip 
includes  everything  but  per- 
sonal toilet  articles  and 
equipment  in  the  class  of 
luxuries. 

Equipment  for  each  man  : 
Toilet  articles  and  towel, 
one  suit  light  wool  under- 
wear, one  pair  light  wool 
sox,  one  pair  heavy  wool 
sox,  one  pair  hobnail  shoes 
or  pacs,  one  pair  mocassin 
slippers,  one  pair  wool  or 
kahki  trousers,  one  wool 
shirt,  one  sweater  or  macki- 
naw  "stag"  shirt,  one  large 
bandanna  and  several 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  one 
small  can  fly  dope,  one 
water  proof  match  safe, 
one  large  pocket  knife  or  small  hunting  knife  and  sheath. 

Equipment  for  both  men :  Two  large  packsacks,  three 
candles,  one  four-pail  nesting  set,  one  frying  pan,  three 
plates  (aluminum),  two  granite  cups,  three  large  spoons, 
two  table  forks,  two  steel  table  knives,  two  empty  fric- 
tion topped  cans,  one  folding  canvas  wash  basin,  two 
small  cans  of  matches,  one  large  oiled  linen  poncho,  four 
to  six  single  wool  blankets,  one  two-pound  single  bit  ax 
with  leather  sheath,  one  sixteen-foot  canoe  with  carrying 
yoke,  one  small  can  canoe  glue,  one  tent  (a  silkoline  or 
balloon  silk  "A"  tent  with  floor  sewed  in  and  entrance 
made   insect-proof   with  bobbinetting  or  cheese  cloth). 

Food :     Five  loaves  of  rye  or  other  bread,  one  pound 


butter,  one-half  pound  cheese,  two  small  packages  maca- 
roni cut  in   short  lengths,  one-half  pound  coffee,  one- 
five    small    cans    condensed    milk, 
pound   oatmeal,   two   pounds 
rice,  one  pound  prunes,  one 


CANOE   TRAVEL   IN   THE   SUPERIOR 

Canoes  are  the  only  means  of  reaching  a  very  great  portion  of  this 
Forest.  The  old  portages  followed  by  trappers  and  the  Indians  belore 
them  are  today  the  lines  over  which  canoes  are  carried  from  one 
lake   to   the   next. 


pound  dried  apples  or 
peaches,  two  pounds  bacon, 
two  pounds  cornmeal  or 
other  cereal,  two  pounds 
pancake  flour,  one  pound 
maple  syrup,  one  pound 
hardtack  or  health  bread, 
one-half  pound  raisins,  one- 
half  pound  dehydrated  soup 
vegetables,  two  small  cans 
of  cooked  beans,  one  small 
can  of  cooking  oil,  one- 
half  pound  salt,  one  small 
can  pepper,  ten  beef  broth 
cubes,  two  cans  condensed 
soup,  one-half  peck  of 
potatoes. 

All  food  should  be  car- 
ried in  cloth  bags,  prefer- 
ably waterproofed. 

To  estimate  equipment 
and  supplies  for  two  men 
for  more  than  five  days: 
General  camp  equipment 
the  same.  Add  two  pairs  of 
heavy  wool  sox,  one  extra 
suit  wool  underwear  or  one 
pair  wool  underdrawers.  In- 
clude a  reflector  oven  and 
an  extra  packsack.  For 
food,  multiply  the  forego- 
ing list  with  the  following 
changes :  Take  only  two 
loaves  of  bread  for  the  entire  trip.  Take  only  one  pound 
of  butter.  Cancel  from  the  list  the  potatoes,  canned  beans, 
pancake  flour  and  canned  soup.  Add  to  it  seven  pounds 
flour,  two  parts  white  and  one  graham,  one  small  can 
baking  powder,  two  pounds  navy  beans,  use  one  pound 
powdered  milk  to  each  ten  days  and  leave  out  the  con- 
densed milk. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  a  little  comfort 
in  camp  sacrificed  means  more  comfort  on  the  trail.  All 
equipment  must  be  carried  on  one's  back  over  portages 
and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  mean  light  packs  . 

[Compiled  by  C.  A.  Dahlgren,  Supervisor  of  the  Superior 
National  Forest. 


HOW  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  STUDY  TREES 

BY  SUSAN  S.  ALBURTIS 


NATURE  STUDY  DEPARTMENT,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


WITH  children,  interest  in  trees  and  their  conserva- 
tion is  slow  of  growth.  The  American  child  is 
always  ready  to  meet  a  patriotic  appeal.  There- 
fore, a  teacher  can,  through  such  appeal,  give  an  impetus 
to  a  cause  that  would  otherwise  take  years  of  ordinary 
school  methods  to  accomplish.  Voting  for  a  national 
tree  offers  much  opportunity  for  patriotic  expression.  It 
furnishes  material  for  teaching  civics.  Whether  voting 
for  officers  of  a  club,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  a  national  tree  the  voter  should  know  the  qualifications 
of  the  candidates.  Such  qualifications  should  be  weighed 
carefully,  a  balance  struck  in  favor  of  the  one  who  will 
best  serve  the  office.  To  be  a  good  voter  one  must  be 
intelligent.  He  must  educate  himself  by  reading,  obser- 
vation, exchange  of  opinion  and  argument. 

The  foregoing  is  the  clue  to  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  campaign  for  a  National  Tree  recently  held  in  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  schools.  Washington  schools  are 
fortunate  that  they  have  a  nature  study  staff.  Its  work 
is  limited  to  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  its 
number  is  so  small  that  each  school  receives  but  a  forty 


minute  lesson  once  in  two  weeks.  However,  such  a  lesson 
given  by  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  a  specialist  who  has 
time  and  opportunity  to  provide  an  abundance  of  material, 
who  knows  her  subject  and  how  to  teach  it,  is  worth 
hours  of  talking  about  things  not  seen. 

Tree  study  is  the  assigned  unit  for  the  eighth  grades. 
In  outlining  the  campaign  it  was  decided  to  make  an 
intensive  study  in  that  grade  of  a  fewer  number  of  trees 
than  the  regular  course  called  for;  to  study  those  most 
frequently  planted  within  the  city  limits  or  found  native 
around  the  District  of  Columbia  or  had  a  wide  range 
through  the  States.  The  candidates  selected  were  the 
American  elm,  tulip,  sycamore,  dogwood,  sugar  maple, 
pines,  oaks,  apple  and  hickory.  The  eighth  grade  pupils 
were  used  in  small  committees  to  educate  the  children  of 
the  other  grades.  This  is  a  sound  educational  method 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sure  means  to  secure  interest. 

A  visiting  nature  study  teacher  with  but  forty  minutes 
once  in  two  weeks  would  find  it  difficult  to  take  classes 
out-doors  for  the  study  of  the  complete  list.  The  larger 
part  of  the  teaching,  therefore,  had  to  be  done  indoors. 


VALUABLE  RESULT  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  TREES 

One  feature  of  the  interest  shown  by  the  pupils  of  the  Washington,  D.    C.    schools    in    trees    was    their   campaign    against    bagworms.      In    one 
locality   they   gathered   17,000  bagworms   in    1919— but   the   following  year  could  find  no  more  than  450  on  the  same  trees. 
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If  one  of  the  trees  to  be  studied  was  available  nearby 
then  outdoor  study  was  the  method  used.  To  teach  trees 
in  a  limited  time  indoors  so  that  they  may  be  recognized 
in  the  open  requires  careful  lesson  planning,  and  the  use 
of  much  illustrative  material.  This  material  consisted  of 
medium  sized  branches  of  trees;  collections  of  nuts  and 
tree  seeds ;  wood  sections  and  pieces  of  bark  and  pictures. 


PTHE  OAK  TREE 

Lr*l  " 


population  became  interested  in  trees  in  order  to  answer 
the  questions  of  the  children.  So  many  questions  and  so 
much  information  awaited  the  nature  study  teachers  that 
frequently  the  time  for  the  new  lesson  was  much 
shortened. 

The  following  topics  of  study  on  the  oak  will  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  both  home  work  and  class  work : 

THE  OAK 

White  Oak  Group — Bark  and  wood  light ;  acorns  on 
this  year's  wood;  leaves  with  rounded  lobes  without 
spines. 

Red  Oak  Group — Bark  and  wood  dark ;  acorns  on  last 
year's  wood ;  lobes  of  leaves  with  spines. 

Sudworth's  Check  List  of  the  trees  of  the  United 
States,  Bulletin  17,  United  States  Forest  Service,  gives 
seventy-three  kinds  of  native  oaks,  fifteen  of  which  are 


A  CHART  OX   THE  OAK 

School   children   showing   the   distribution,     the    wood    and   the     uses   of 
the  oak   in   the  national   tree  voting  contest. 


The  latter  were  obtained  from  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  United  States  Forest  Service  and  from 
magazines.  Wood  sections  and  specimens  of  bark  were 
gathered  in  suburban  sections  where  real  estate  operators 
were  "improving"  land  by  felling  trees.  The  tree  plant- 
ing department  granted  permission  to  the  teachers  to  cut 
sprays  from  the  street  trees  in  order  that  every  class 
might  have  a  spray  of  each  kind  studied,  to  press  and 
mount  on  herbarium  paper.  The  teachers  aimed  to 
teach  about  two  trees  in  a  lesson  as  teaching  by  compari- 
son covers  ground  in  tree  work.  Leaf  arrangement, 
shape,  color,  fruits,  bark  of  both  old  and  young  wood ; 
sha]>e  of  tree;  its  value  in  street  planting  were  matters 
of  observation. 

At  the  close  of  each  lesson  assignments  were  given  to 
committees  of  children  to  be  completed  before  the  next 
visit  of  the  nature  study  teacher.  These  assignments  sent 
the  children  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  after  school  and  on 
Saturdays,  for  first-hand  information;  others  referred 
them  to  books.  Within  a  very  short  time  the  supply  of 
books  in  the  Public  Library  was  exhausted.     The  adult 


LEAVES  AND  WOOD  OF  THE  OAK 

Another  form  of  chart  prepared  by  the  Washington,  D.  C,  school  chil- 
dren in  the  study  of  the  oak  and  its  uses. 

around  the  District  of  Columbia.  To  know  one-half  of 
the  Districts'  oaks  does  not  seem  too  much  for  an  eighth 
grade  pupil. 

Distribution — The  Check  List  shows  the  oak  growing 
in  every  State  but  Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

Qualities  of  the  Oak — Great  height ;  sturdiness  due  to 
strength  of  fiber ;  two  kinds  of  roots  give  power  to  with- 
stand storms ;  silver  grain. 

Insects  that  live  on  the  oak. 

Uses  of  the  Oak — How  we  use  it  for  bedroom  furni- 
ture, staircase,  interior  finishing,  dining  room  furniture, 
desks,  bookcases,  tanning  leather,  in  street  cars,  passenger 
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coaches,  steamboats,  on  the  farm  in  implements,  fences, 
fuel,  etc. 

The  pupils  were  asked  for  the  following  information : 

Name  all  the  streets  within  five  blocks  of  your  school 
that  are  planted  with  oaks. 

Find  the  diameter  of  the  largest  oak  in  this  section.  Be 
sure  to  include  the  parks.  Measure  the  tree  four  feet 
above  the  ground.  Report  the  kind  of  oak,  its  location, 
its  diameter,  its  circumference. 

Learn  one-half  of  the  kinds  of  oaks  around  the 
District. 

What  are  oak  apples? 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  "quartered  oak?" 
THE   DOGWOOD 

In  the  study  of  the  dogwood  the  pupils  were  required 
to  answer  the  following  questions : 


WHITE  OAK  CHART 

This  not  only  has  articles  made  of  oak  but  has  also  a  chart  showing 
location   of   white   oak   trees   in   a  section   of   Washington. 

What  is  there  about  dogwood  that  is  the  cause  of  its 
destruction  ? 

Would  it  be  better  protected  if  it  became  the  national 
tree? 

Forty-seven  kinds  of  birds  eat  its  fruit.  Can  you  use 
this  in  your  argument  for  it  as  the  national  tree? 

Why  should  Washington  and  Baltimore  people  espe- 
cially protect  it? 

Why  is  its  bark  very  easily  recognized?  Try  to  go  to 
the  Zoological  Park  before  its  berries  fall  to  study 
the  bark. 

Its  name  is  odd.    Can  you  find  a  reason  for  it? 

Is  the  wood  of  any  commercial  value? 


THE  APPLE 
The  apple  lesson  was  most  satisfactory  as  city  chil-, 
dren  had  never  thought  of  apples  by  individual  name  or 
eating  qualities.  The  Horticulturist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  furnishes  each  teacher  with  a  named  set 
of  the  commonest  apples  in  the  Washington  markets.  The 
children  were  required   not   only   to   know   these   apples 


ARTICLES   MADE   FROM   OAK 

Furniture   and   other  things  made   from   oak   by  pupils   who  prepared   a 
chart    to   show-    both    use    and    identification. 


when  they  saw  them  in  the  stores  and  on  the  fruit  stands, 
but  two  others  in  addition.  Interest  in  apples  waxed 
high  during  that  period  which  incidentally  happened  to 
be  the  National  Apple  Week.  The  health  in  apple  eating 
was  emphasized  and  re-emphasized  by  the  use  of  the 
following  quotation  from  John  Burroughs  in  "Winter 
Sunshine:" 

"The  boy  is  indeed  the  true  apple-eater,  and  is  not  to 
be  questioned  how  he  came  by  the  fruit  with  which  his 
pockets  are  filled.  It  belongs  to  him,  and  he  may  steal 
it  if  it  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  way.  The  apple  is 
indeed  the  fruit  of  youth.  As  we  grow  old  we  crave 
apples  less.  It  is  an  omnious  sign.  When  you  are 
ashamed  to  be  seen  eating  them  on  the  street ;  when  you 
can  carry  them  in  your  pocket  and  your  hand  not  con- 
stantly finds  its  way  to  them ;  when  your  neighbor  has 
apples  and  you  have  none,  and  you  make  no  nocturnal 
visits  to  his  orchard ;  when  your  lunch-basket  is  without 
them  and  you  can  pass  a  winter's  night  by  the  fireside 
with  no  thought  of  the  fruit  at  your  elbow,  then  be 
assured  you  are  no  longer  a  boy  either  in  heart  or  years." 
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USES  OF  HICKORY 

Chart  prepared  by  the  students  of  a  Washington,  D.   C.   school   in  the 
contest  for  the  selection  of  a  national  tree. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  HICKORY 

Showing   how    the    school    children    prepare    charts    after    studying    the 
characteristics  of  hickory. 


BIRD  HOUSES  MADE   BY  WASHINGTON   SCHOOL   CHILDREN 

During  their  study  of  trees  the  pupils  found  among  other  things  that  attractive    birdhouses   could   be   made    from    the    bark.     Some   of   these    are 
camouflaged    tin   cans,   some   are   bark   covered;    some   are   made   to   swing  and   some   to  be  nailed  to   trees. 
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THE  sugmR  maple:   chart 


A  CLEVERLY  MADE  CHART 

Note   the   maple   sugar  production   and   use   pictured    in   the   upper   part 
of  the  chart,  the  pool  table,  bed,  chair  and  dresser  in   the   lower. 


THE  SUGAR  MAPLE 

Here   is  shown  both  identification   and   description   of  the   sugar   maple 
in  another  chart  prepared  by  Washington   school   children. 


EXHIBIT  OF  THE  USES  OF  RED  OAK 

Students  who  favored   the   Red  Oak  in   the  National  Tree  voting  contest   in  the  Washington,   D.   C.   schools  made  a   fine   set  of  furniture  as  an 
argument  in   favor  of  its  selection  as  the  national   tree.     This  furniture  was  made  to  scale,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 
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The  suggestion,  how  we 
use  the  oak  throughout  the 
day,  led  to  excellent  exer- 
cises  in  oral  English.  In 
one  school  a  boy  suggested 
that  miniature  dining  room 
furniture  of  oak  could  be 
made  in  the  carpenter  shops. 
This  was  mentioned  inci- 
dentally in  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle and  spread  so  rapidly 
that  when  the  suggestion 
came  that  an  exhibition  be 
held  to  show  the  public  what 
the  children  had  done,  it  was 
arranged  with  the  little  ex- 
tra work. 

The  children  placed  on 
large  mounting  cards  ma- 
terial that  would  illustrate 
their  choice  for  the  national 
tree.  These  charts  were  ex- 
hibited for  four  days  before 
the  vote  was  taken  and  the 
public  asked  to  use  them  as  a 
means  of  education  and  then 
vote.  Thousands  of  people 
visited  the  exhibition,  boys 
and  men  in  great  numbers. 
The  interest  shown  warrant- 
ed extending  the  exhibit 
three  days.  Three-minute  speeches  on  the  value  of 
various  trees  as  a  national  tree  were  delivered  by  the  chil- 


The  fact 
with  the 
ordinary 


CHARTS    SHOWING    USES    OF    PIXF. 

that  pine  is  so  easily  worked  in  wood-using  made  it  popular 
pupils,  who  made  various  articles  to  show  some  of  the  many 
uses    of    the    wood. 


votes  were  counted  in  each 
ings  and  sent  to  the  central 


dren  of  the  eighth  grades  to 
the  children  of  the  grades 
below  and  to  the  visitors  at 
the  exhibition.  The  Ameri- 
can boy  or  girl  feels  his 
country's  call  deeply,  be  it  a 
call  for  war  service  or  a  call 
to  vote  for  the  national  tree. 
Speakers  in  the  recent  presi- 
dential campaign  did  not 
take  themselves  more  seri- 
ously than  these  youthful 
speakers.  The  speeches  were 
earnest,  sometimes  poetic, 
full  of  patriotic  appeal  to 
vote  for  a  truly  American 
tree,  and  best  of  all,  indicat- 
ed a  determination  that  the 
voters  should  know  the  rea- 
sons for  their  choice.  It  was 
not  always  the  boy  who 
spoke  "longest"  and  "loud- 
est" as  one  boy  expressed  it, 
who  carried  his  audience, 
but  the  boy  who  clearly  and 
logically  made  his  points. 
During  the  exhibit  one  of 
the  daily  papers  printed  a 
ballot.  The  children  took 
these  to  school  and  voted  the 
last  day  of  the  exhibit.  The 
class,  tabulated  at  the  build- 
office  where  the  nature  study 


ONF.  RESULT  OF  STUDYING  THE  USES  OF  TREKS 
In  the  exhibition  of  uses  of  wood  aa  part  of  their  studies  about  trees,  boys  0f  the  Washington,  D.  C.   schools  m 

the  bedding  and   draperies  shown   in   this  photograph. 


ade   the  furniture   and   the  girls 
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corps  calculated  the  full  returns.  Eighteen  thousand  and 
seven  votes  were  cast,  but  no  figures  can  measure  the 
interest  in  trees  and  their  conservation  that  has  spread 
through  the  homes  of  the  city,  as  a  result  of  the  study 
and  the  vote. 

One  speaker  for  the  dogwood  said  there  is  no  other 
tree  in  the  United  States  with  such  beauty  as  the  dog- 
wood. Do  the  sycamores,  elms,  tulip  trees  or  sugar 
maples  have  beautiful  flowers  on  them  in  the  spring  and 
red  berries  and  dark  red  leaves  in  the  fall?  The  dog- 
wood berries  furnish  food  for  forty-seven  different  birds. 
If   this  is  not  a  good   argument   for  the  dogwood   will 


national  tree.  People  would  soon  learn  what  a  terrible 
thing  it  would  be  to  injure  it.  We  people  living  around 
Baltimore  and  Washington  should  be  particularly  partial 
to  the  dogwood.  Because,  literally  speaking,  it  grows 
under  our  very  noses.  What  good  would  it  do  us  to 
have  the  redwood  of  California  for  our  national  tree. 
More  than  one-half  of  us  will  never  even  have  a  chance 
to  see  one  of  these  giants. 

A  speaker  for  the  hickory  laid  great  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  his  tree  grew  only  in  America,,  that  the  hickory 
was  an  all-American  tree.  However,  the  defender  of 
the  oak  seemed  to  have  the  best  argument — until  he  made 


NATIONAL  TREE  VOTE  WIDELY  HERALDED 

When  the  Washington,  D.  C,  schools  participated  in  the  study  of  trees  and  the  voting  for  a  national  tree  in  the  campaign  inaugurated  by 
the  American  Forstry  Association  the  newspapers  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  cities  and  towns  described  the  contest  and  the  result. 
Washington  school  teachers  drew  the  above  map,  showing  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  which  gave  publicity  to  the  contest.  It  proved  to  be 
the    most    widely    heralded    school    activity    that    any    city    in    the    United  States  ever  had. 


someone  kindly  tell  me  what  is?  How  many  of  you 
would  know  a  tulip  tree  if  you  saw  one?  How  many 
would  know  a  dogwood  tree?  The  dogwood  is  a  well 
known  tree  and  one  that  is  easily  recognized,  and,  sad 
to  relate,  one  that  is  often  destroyed.  You  may  say, 
"Well,  if  it  is  so  often  destroyed  and,  as  the  paper  said, 
apt  to  become  extinct,  we  don't  want  it  for  our  national 
tree."  Before  the  red,  white,  and  blue  became  our 
national  flag,  did  it  mean  much  to  the  Colonists?  Would 
they  have  thought  much  of  tearing  or  cutting  it?  What 
would  we  think  of  an  American  who  would  do  such  a 
thing  now?     The  same  thing  would  hold  good  with  our 


the  mistake  of  saying  that  Columbus'  ship  was  made 
of  oak. 

"Yes,"  said  the  champion  of  hickory  with  great  vehe- 
mence, "Of  course  his  ship  was  not  made  of  hickory. 
His  ship  came  from  Europe — hickory  is  an  all-American 
tree." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  claim  of  the  elm  for  the  National 
tree  is  its  historic  pre-eminence.  This  was  well  illus- 
trated by  depicting  with  small  clay  models  the  signing 
of  Penn's  treaty  under  an  elm ;  Washington  taking  com- 
mand of  his  army  under  an  elm,  with  tin  soldiers,  cannon 
and  other  regalia  of  war  used.    The  tin  soldiers,  however, 
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wire  oddly   uniformed,  as  tin  soldiers  are  apt  to  be. 

"Did  Washington's  men  wear  uniforms  like  these?" 
someone  asked  the  maker  of  the  exhibit. 

"Anybody  knows,"  responded  the  boy,  "that  the  sol- 
diers in  the  Revolution  had  to  wear  anything  that  they 
could  get  ahold  of." 

The  pine  exhibits  by  one  school  showed  a  section  of 
a  Maryland  road  with  the  telephone  and  electric  light 
poles  and  fences  made  of  pine. 

Those  of  us  engaged  in  teaching  know  that  the  suc- 
cess of  any  movement  among  children  depends  on  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the  classroom  teacher.  The 
special  teacher  may  suggest  to  committees  of  children 
but  it  requires  the  backing  of  the  classroom  teacher  for 
results.      In    the    final    analysis,    therefore,    to    her    be- 


longs a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  Campaign  for  a  National  Tree. 

If  teachers  want  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  nature  unit 
start  a  campaign  for  the  national  tree.  It  will  take  about 
two  months  to  do  it  well.  List  the  local  tree  candidates, 
study  them  in  the  open,  historically,  commercially.  Put 
speakers  on  the  stump.  Ask  one  of  the  leading  papers 
of  the  community  to  print  the  ballot  and  send  the  returns 
to  the  American  Forestry  Association,  1214  Sixteenth 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Thus  is  developed  an  edu- 
cational campaign  to  quicken  the  growth  of  tree  knowl- 
edge and  well  worth  the  science  or  nature  study  teacher's 
best  effort.  [Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.] 


164  CITIES  TELL  THE  STORY 


fTMUS  tree  voting  contest  developed  the  most  wide- 
■'■  spread  publicity  for  the  schools  of  Washington  that 
any  school  activity  in  any  city  ever  had.  The  teachers 
have  compiled  a  list  showing  164  cities  and  towns  the 
newspapers  of  which  published  articles  and  pictures 
describing  the  contest.    These  are  as  follows : 

Alabama — Tuscaloosa. 

California — Bakersfield,  Corona,  Highland,  Los  An- 
geles, Riverside,  Santa  Barbara. 

Colorado — Denver,  Trinidad. 

Connecticut — New  Haven. 

Delaware — Wilmington. 

Florida — Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine,  Tampa. 

Georgia — Atlanta,  Macon,  Rome,  Sparta,  Waycross. 

Illinois — Beardstown,  Canton,  Chicago,  Danville,  Du 
Quoin,  Edwardsville,  Elgin,  Freeport,  Lincoln,  Melrose, 
Monmouth,  Norris,  Peoria,  Pinckneyville,  Springfield, 
Troy,  Washington,  Waukegan. 

Indiana — Anderson,  Attica,  Beymour,  Butler,  Fort- 
ville,  Fort  Wayne,  Kokomo,  La  Porte,  Liberty,  Lock- 
port,  Marion,  Munice,  Richmond,  Sluffton. 

Iowa — Burlington. 

Kansas — Dodge  City,  Independence,  Leavenworth, 
Winfield. 

Ken  tucky — Dan  ville. 

Louisiana — New  Orleans,  Shreveport. 

Maine — Lewiston. 

Maryland — Hagerstown. 

Massachusetts— Roston,  Holyoke,  Idwell,  Lowell. 

Michigan— Saginaw,  Cadillac,  Detroit,  Dowagiac, 
Grand  Rapids,  Houghton,  Manistee,  Owasso. 

Minnesota— Duluth,  Stillwater,  St.  Paul. 


Missouri — Independence,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis. 

Montana — Butte,  Dillon,  Livingston,  Miles  City. 

Nebraska — Lincoln. 

New  Hampshire — Concord. 

New  Jersey — Atlantic  City,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  New 
Brunswick,  Paterson,  Town  of  Union. 

New  York — Batavia,  Binghamton,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo, 
Canandaigua,  Elmira,  Gloverville,  Greater  New  York, 
Ithaca,  Long  Island  City,  Middletown,  Plattsburgh, 
Queensborough,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Watertown, 
Winchamton. 

North  Carolina — Greensboro. 

North  Dakota — Bismark. 

Ohio — Bowling  Green,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Middle- 
town,  Warren. 

Oregon — Eugene,  Pendleton. 

Pennsylvania — Allentown,  Beaver  Falls,  Carbondale, 
Chambersburg,  Gettysburg,  Cambridge  Springs,  Gettys- 
burg, Hanover,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Meadville,  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia,  Plainsville,  Stroudsburg,  Titusville, 
Washington,  Wilkes  Barre,  Williamsport. 

Rhode  Island — Providence,  Westerly. 

South  Carolina — Charleston,  Spartanburg. 

South  Dakota — Yankton,  Huron,  Sioux  Falls. 

Tennessee — Nashville. 

Vermont — Rutland. 

Virginia— Petersburg. 

Washington — Port  Angeles,  Toppenish,  Walla  Walla, 
Yakima. 

West    Virginia — Fairmont,    Huntington,    Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin — Chewaleh,  De  Pere,  Eau  Claire,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Green  Bay,  Hilbert,  Jefferson,  Merrill,  New  Glarus, 
Rice  Lake. 

Wyoming — Cheyenne. 


LIFE  IN  PONDS  AND  MARSHES 

BY  R.  W.  SHUFELDT 


WE  usually  define  a  pond  as  a  body  of  water  of  less 
extent  than  a  lake,  and  examples  may  be  seen 
in  a  duckpond  or  a  millpond ;  this  definition  holds 
true  whether  the  pond  is  a  natural  one  or  made  through 
artificial  means.  Again,  ponds  may  be  fed  by  springs  or 
streams,  or  they  may  dry  up  either  wholly  or  partially 
during  prolonged  droughts. 

A  pond  need  never  be  confused  with  a  marsh — the 
latter  being  sometimes  defined  as  a  fen  or  a  swamp. 
Here  we  have  a  tract  of  land  that  may  be  temporarily, 
partially,  or  permanently,  overflowed  by  water — either 
rain  water,  or  water  coming  from  the  overflow  of  neigh- 
boring springs,  or  from  rivers,  creeks,  or  small  streams. 
Such  overflows  usually  occur  over  stretches  of  low 
ground  of  greater  or  less  extent,  causing  it  to  become 
miry,  wet,  and  swampy.  Land  thus  covered  will  soon 
entirely  change  in  character;  aquatic  plants  will  spring 
up  in  it  where  the  water  is  not  too  deep,  and  water-loving 


shrubs  and  trees  will  eventually  skirt  its  margins.  This  will 
happen  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  such  a  marsh  may  dry 
up — partially  or  entirely — during  dry  seasons  or  droughts. 

Swamps  may  be  connected  with  one  or  more  ponds,  or 
with  a  system  of  ponds.  When  a  marsh  is  formed  by 
low-land  in  touch  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  in 
bodies  of  salt-water,  such  marshes  are  known  as  tide- 
marshes  or  salt-marshes,  and  in  these  the  majority  of 
plant  growths  will  be  entirely  different  from  what  we 
meet  with  in  a  fresh-water  marsh  or  pond.  So,  too,  for 
the  trees  and  shrubs  that  flourish  along  the  margins  of  a 
salt-water  marsh — they  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent species  as  compared  with  those  growing  along  the 
borders  of  ponds. 

Sometimes,  when  marshes  dry  up  and  remain  so  for 
a  long  period,  the  deeper  parts  of  one  or  more  of  them 
may  remain  as  a  pond  or  system  of  ponds ;  but  this  cannot 
well  happen — indeed,  under  most  circumstances  can  never 


MARSH    SCENE    NEAR   THE   GREAT   LAKES 

This  most  attractive  view  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  many  others  forming  a  part  of  an  exhibit  at  the  Museum  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Woodruff,  curator  of  that  institution,  is  the  designer,  and  it  represents  a  scene  on  the  Calumet  River,  near  Chicago, 
long  before   that   city   became   the   great   metropolis   it   now   is.    Upwards  of   twenty   living   forms   are   presented    in    it. 
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DRAGON    FLY 

Young  Dragon  flies,  known  as  nymphs,  live  a 
the  structure  and  history  of  these  form  one  of 
chapters    in    the    entire    range    of    entomology. 


subaquatic    life,    and 
the    most    remarkable 


cal  situation.  Naturally,  we  would  not  look  for  salt- 
water marshes  above  sea-level,  and  we  do  not  meet  with 
ponds  in  mountainous  districts;  while  as  to  their  geo- 
graphical locations,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  in  New  Jersey,  for  example,  one  would  find  very 
different  species  of  animals  in  ponds  and  marshes  of  all 
descriptions,  from  the  ones  met  with  in  any  of  the  Pacific 
tier  of  States ;  those  in  New  England  would  be  different 
from  the  ones  found  in  Florida,  or  in  Texas,  and  so  on 
for  other  regions. 

Another  matter  is  the  fixity  of  certain  forms  in  their 
habitats,  by  which  is  meant  the  inability  of  certain 
species,  through  the  exercise  of  their  own  powers,  to 
quit  their  normal  habitat  and  pass  to  another  more  or 
less  distant.  For  example,  fish  in  ponds  where  there  are 
no  means  of  escape  either  through  aqueous  connections 
or  through  inundations,  are  confined  for  life  to  those 
pools  or  ponds  wherein  they  first  saw  the  light ;  and 
this  is  also  true  of  many  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life,  especially  of  the  larvae  of  certain  insects.  However, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  they  have  the  power  to  travel  at 
large  when  they  assume  the  adult  stage.  Nymphs  of 
dragon-flies,  for  instance,  when  brought  forth  in  an  iso- 
lated pond,  remain  in  it  until  they  pass  to  the  fly-form, 
whereupon  they  roam  about  on  wing  as  far  afield  as 
they  please. 

Minks,  otter,  muskrats,  and  other  mammals  more  or 
less  aquatic  by  nature,  may  remain  in  certain  parts  of 
swamps,  or  make  their  home  in  suitable  ponds,  and  stay 
there  for  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  though  this  only  hap- 
pens when  they  are  not  molested  or  harrassed  by  man. 
But  if  this  comes  to  pass,  and  they  can  get  away  in 
safety,  they  will  soon  migrate  to  other  sections  where 
the  needed  seclusion  may  be  enjoyed. 

In  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  country  the  feathered 
residents  of  ponds  and  marshes  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the 
migratory  order;  so  that,  when  winter  sets  in,  they  take 
themselves  off  and  fly  southward.  In  warmer  climates, 
in  the  Southern  States,  the  extent  of  bird-life  to  be 
found  about  marshes  and  ponds  will  depend  on  to  what 
extent  they  are  harassed  or  destroyed  by  man,  and  upon 
the  amount  of  plant,  shrub,  and  tree-growth  to  be  found 


happen  where  the  marsh  is  a 
salt-water  one.  It  can  only  be 
affected  where  extensive  changes 
take  place  in  the  area  in  which 
such  a  marsh  exists. 

As  to  the  animal  life  in  fresh 
and  salt-water  ponds,  in  fresh 
and  salt  marshes,  or  in  combi- 
nations of  any  of  these,  it  dif- 
fers very  materially  and  for 
evident  reasons.  In  addition  to 
the  difference  in  the  nature — the 
chemical  nature — of  the  element 
in  which  the  various  animals  are 
called  upon  to  live,  there  is  the 
matter  of  altitude  and  geographi- 


TADPOLES  ARE   INTERESTING  TO  STUDY 

Bull-frog  tadpoles,  of  which  one  is  here  shown  natural  size,  make  very  instructive  forms  to  rear 
in  aquaria.  This  one's  hind  legs  were  just  appearing;  the  fin  to  the  tail  is  quite  translucent,  while 
many   of   the    life-phenomena   of   all    animals   may   be    studied    in    this   creature. 
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growing  along  the  margins  or  in 
the  shallower  locations  about 
them.  Many  ponds  and  not  a 
few  marshes  are  quite  devoid  of 
every  kind  of  plant  growth  be- 
yond sedges  and  grasses ;  so  that 
to  find  birds  in  such  places  would 
be  by  no  means  the  rule. 

In  order  to  study  and  enjoy 
the  bird-life  of  large  ponds  and 
marshes  one  must  go  far  beyond 
the  habitations  and  resorts  of 
man — even  into  districts  where 
the  automobile  is  not  known. 
Such  localities  and  undisturbed 
regions,  where  this  feature  ex- 
isted in  all  of  its  pristine  natural- 
ness, have  only  been  discovered 
by  the  writer  in  a  very  few 
places.  As  late  as  1868,  some 
parts  of  central  Wisconsin  lay  in 
a  region  that  had  not  been  invad- 
ed to  any  extent,  and  some  of  the 
lake-marshes  and  small,  isolated 
ponds  were  the  homes  of  many 
species  of   birds   that  habitually 

breed  in  such  places — some  of  them  belonging  entirely  to 
the  avifauna  of  the  Middle  West.  Where  the  plant- 
growth  in  an  extensive  marsh  consisted  principally  of 
cat-tails,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see,  in  the 
spring,  thousands  of  our  elegant  yellow-headed  black- 
birds take  to  flight  when  something  had  alarmed  them, 
alighting  in  the  nearby  trees  and  bushes.  The  explorer, 
passing   through    that   swamp,   would   find   hundreds   of 


BULL    FROG    EIGHT    INCHES    LONG 


East  of  the  Rockies,  and  in  suitable  localities,  bull-frogs  art  found  all  over  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  United  States — that  is,  in  ponds  and  marshes  everywhere. 
They  do  not  appear  until  the  weather  becomes  warm  and  the  summer  well  ad- 
vanced. The  species  is  a  thoroughly  aquatic  one,  and   of  some  economic   importance. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  TADPOLE 

At  this  stage,  the  tadpole's  tail  exhibits  but  very  slight  evidences  of  its  total  disappearance  later 
on;  the  eyes  are  larger  and  nearer  the  top  of  the  head;  the  mouth  is  more  frog-like,  and  the  fore- 
limbs    can    be    discerned    beneath    the    skin. 


their  nests  built  on  the  cat-tail  stalks  and  in  such  low 
shrubs  as  might  be  growing  there. 

Ponds  and  marshes  of  a  similar  description  in  southern 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  forty  years  ago,  were  wonders 
in  the  bird-life  they  presented.  There  the  red-wing 
black-birds  were  found  instead  of  the  yellow-headed  spe- 
cies, and  their  nests  were  fully  as  abundant.  All  the 
birds  of  this  group — aside  from  the  cowbirds  and  oth- 
ers— lay  unusually  pretty  eggs,  which  are  a  pale 
blue,  with  curious,  scraggly  lines  of  black  mark- 
ing them  in  a  most  bizarre  manner.  These  south- 
ern ponds  and  immense  marshes,  when  sufficiently 
secluded,  often  teem  with  various  species  of 
herons,  ibises,  rail,  and  many  other  marsh  birds. 
Then,  too,  where  such  a  pond  is  more  or  less 
surrounded  with  timber — situated  in  a  forest  in 
fact — we  are  pretty  sure  to  meet  with  the  wood 
duck,  the  most  beautiful  species  of  all  our  fresh- 
water wildfowl.  This  elegant  bird  most  often 
breeds  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  that  over- 
hang the  pond  or  marsh  where  they  occur.  In 
1870,  when  attending  Cornell  University,  the 
writer  discovered  the  nest  of  a  pair  of  these 
wood  ducks  in  a  swamp  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Cayuga  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.).  It  was  in  the  hollow 
stump  of  an  old  sycamore,  some  forty  feet  above 
the  ground.  When  the  young  were  ready  to  leave 
the  nest,  their  parents  brought  them  down  to  the 
water  of  the  swamp,  one  at  a  time,  until  the 
entire  brood  had  been  safely  launched  in  their 
natural  element.  There  were  seven  or  eight  of 
the  little  downy  fellows,  and  at  was  a  beautiful 
sight  as  they  swam  out  with  their  parents  into 
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the  more  open  water  of  the  swamp.  That  swamp,  by 
the  way,  was  a  wonderful  place  in  those  days  in  which 
to  study  many  of  the  forms  that  live  in  such  places;  it 
teemed  with  snipe— the  one  we  call  English  snipe— in 
season ;  with  the  various  fresh-water  rails ;  swamp  spar- 
rows, wildfowl,  bittern,  blue  heron,  and  many  other  birds. 

One  of  the  best  places  for  dragon-flies  is  about  such 
ponds  and  marshes,  and  we  have  many  interesting  species 
of  them  in  our  country.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  who  has 
written  some  wonderfully  interesting  chapters  on  these 
remarkable  insects,  says  in  his  "Insect  Book"  that 
"Although  dragon-flies  are  frequently  very  abundant  in 
swampy  regions  and  about  ponds,  there  are  times  when 
they  swarm  in  enormous  numbers.  Koffen,  a  German 
entomologist,  this  was  long  before  the  World  War,  has 
publi  shed  a 
c  h  r  omological 
account  of  the 
records  of 
dragon-fly  mi- 
grations from 
1494  to  1868. 
Such  migrating 
swarms  seem  to 
have  been  more 
frequently  no- 
ticed in  Europe 
than  in  this 
c  oun  try,  but 
several  have 
been  noticed  in 
the  United 
States.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  A. 
H.  Mundt,  of 
Fairbury,  Illi- 
nois, says  that 
'between  the 
hours  of  5  and 
7  P.  M.,  Au- 
gust 13,  1881, 
the  air  for 
miles  around 

seemed  literally  alive  with  these  dragon-flies  (JEchua 
her os)  from  a  foot  above  the  ground  to  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  all  flying  in  the  same  direction,  a  south- 
westerly course,  and  the  few  that  would  occasionally 
cross  the  track  of  the  majority  could  all  the  more  easily 
be  noticed  from  the  very  irregular  and  swift  course  they 
generally  pursued ;  but  even  these  few  stray  ones  would 
soon  fall  in  with  the  rest  again.  Very  few  were  seen 
alighting,  and  all  carefully  avoided  any  movable  obstacles.' 

"This  migration  was  probably  caused  by  the  very  dry 
season  which  had  resulted  in  the  drying  up  of  ponds  and 
swamps,  and  it  is  probable  that  other  similar  recorded 
migrations  have  arisen  from  the  same  cause." 

The  anatomy  of  a  dragon-fly  is  truly  remarkable,  as 
is  the  life-history  of  the  young,  which  are  strictly  aquatic 
animals,  called  nymphs.     We  have  yet  a  great  deal  to 


A    PAIR    OF    HANDSOME    WOOD    DUCKS 

A  few  years  ago,  this  species  of  wood  duck  came  very  near  being  exterminated,  so  great  was  the  demand 
for  a  few  special  feathers  from  its  sides  for  trout-fliesl  The  cut  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  water-color 
by    the    author. 


learn  about  these  curious  insects  in  all  their  various 
stages  of  growth,  and  today  we  know  but  very  little 
about  how  they  begin  to  breathe  air  after  they  leave  the 
water.  Some  dragon-flies  are  very  beautiful  insects,  and 
our  professional  and  amateur  entomologists  have,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  made  some  wonderfully 
fine  collections  of  them,  quite  the  rivals  of  collections  of 
moths  and  butterflies. 

Pond  and  swamp  insects  constitute  a  very  large  sub- 
ject in  itself,  and  an  exceedingly  interesting,  not  to  say 
important  one.  To  follow  this  successfully,  one  should 
master  the  use  of  a  modern  compound  microscope,  and 
have  the  entire  outfit  for  capturing  the  specimens.  Many 
of  the  minute  forms  have  histories  of  which  we  know 
but  little,  and  there  are  not  a  few  species  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered even  in 
ponds  and 
swamps  of  the 
thickly  settled 
parts  of  the 
eastern  States. 
In  a  brief  arti- 
cle like  the 
present  one,  it 
is  out  of  the 
question  to  en- 
ter upon  this 
very  extensive 
field  of  re- 
search. 

In  previous 
numbers  of 
American 
Forestry  the 
writer  has  al- 
ready publish- 
ed accounts  of 
several  species 
of  our  fresh- 
water turtles, 
and  among 
these  an  ac- 
count of  our 
common  snapping  turtle;  so  we  may  pass  that  fellow 
by  on  the  present  occasion.  A  good  picture  of  one, 
however,  is  introduced,  as  he  cuts  such  a  prominent 
figure  in  a  chapter  on  those  animals  found  in  pond* 
and  swamps. 

Where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  too  much  disturbed  and 
persecuted,  one  of  the  most  abundant  mammals  found  in 
the  swamps  and  some  ponds  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
United  States  is  the  well-known  muskrat.  This  big, 
aquatic  rodent  is  well  known  to  the  writer,  who  has  shot, 
trapped,  and  skinned  many  a  dozen  of  them.  This 
rodent  is  also  called  the  musquash,  and  there  are,  in  the 
United  States,  several  species  and  subspecies  of  them, 
some  being  eastern  forms,  others  western,  while  not 
long  ago  a  very  distinctive  one  was  found  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp  of  Virginia — a  "swamp,"  by  the  way,   that  in 
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the  old  days  was  a  veritable  paradise  for  the  naturalist; 
all  of  its  fauna  and  flora  are  by  no  means  well  known 
at  this  date. 

Most  of  the  writer's  experiences  with  muskrats  have 
been  in  New  England  and  the  Gulf  States ;  they  were 
very  abundant  in  the  salt  water  marshes  along  the  shores 
of  Long  Island  Sound  in  Connecticut  in  the  early  6o's. 
Late  in  the  fall,  these  animals  build  their  well-known 
"nests,"  also  known  as  cabins  or  lodges,  selecting  places 
usually  below  high-water  mark,  and  as  secluded  and  in- 
accessible as  possible.  As  winter  comes  on,  they  occupy 
these  nests,  and  pass  that  entire  season  in  them.  As  the 
marsh  freezes  over,  the  nests  afford  them  a  place  where 
they  can  breathe  the  open  air,  and  be,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  safe  from  their  enemies,  except  man.  In  them, 
too,  they  gather  the  food  upon  which  they  live  the  winter 
through,  such  as  lily-roots,  mussels,  and  so  on.  Musk- 
rat  hunters  often  open  up  these  nests  when  they  can 
reach  them  by  walking  over  the  ice  in  the  winter. 

Many  years  ago,  during  a  very  severe  winter,  I  wit- 
nessed the  sudden  ripping  open  of  one  of  these  dome- 


shaped  nests  by  several  men  who  were  old  muskrat  hunt- 
ers, and  who  had  taken  the  precaution  to  plug  the  avenues 
of  escape.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  eleven  fine  rats  in  the  upper  apartment  of 
the  nest;  but,  although  they  squealed  and  fought  like 
good  fellows,  they  were  all  soon  despatched  with  heavy 
sticks,  some  of  them  giving  the  men  quite  a  chase  in 
the  light  snow. 

Usually  not  more  than  four  or  five  occupy  this  part 
of  the  nest  during  the  winter,  and  they  take  pains  to 
line  it  well  with  soft  marsh-grass  or  some  similar  material 
that  they  can  conveniently  gather  in  the  autumn;  it 
makes  a  nice  place  to  curl  up  and  sleep  the  long  winter, 
huddled  together  to  keep  warm. 

Good  muskrat  skins  in  those  days  fetched  about  a 
dollar  and  a  half  each ;  so  this  five-minutes  take  netted 
the  men  sixteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  which  piece  of 
good  fortune  was  the  talk  of  the  village  hunters  and 
others  for  many  a  day. 

Besides  muskrats,  there  are  a  number  of  other  mam- 
mals one  may  meet   with    in   swamps   and  marshes   in 


AT  THE  TERMINUS  OF  THE  DYKE 

Marshy  banks  of  the  Potomac  River  at  low  water,  nearly  opposite  Washington.  The  home  of  big  water  snakes,  frogs,  various  species  of 
ducks  in  season,  two  or  three  species  of  turtles,  several  different  kinds  of  water  birds,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  river  marshes. 
Photograph  by   the  author. 
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various  parts  of  the  country.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  that  curious  mole  known  as  the  star-nosed 
mole,  which  has  a  form  very  much  like  the  common 
mole,  but  differs  from  it  through  having  a  conspicuous 
circlet  of  pale,  flesh-colored,  flexible,  and  fleshy  filaments 
around  the  end  of  its  nose.  What  these  are  for  it  is  hard 
to  say ;  although,  should  they  be  very  sensitive,  it  is  quite 
likely  they  aid  the  animal  in  discovering  its  food,  which 
consists  largely  of  angling-worms,  as  well  as  to  detect 
the  nature  of  the  material  or  soil  ahead  of  it,  as  it 
rapidly  burrows  in  the  mire  of  the  marsh  where  it  lives. 
One  is  sure  to  meet  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
snakes  from  time  to  time  in  our  swamps  and  marshes. 


the  swamp,"  he  says,  "we  followed  the  stream.  Con- 
ditions were  found  to  be  in  favour  of  snake-hunting. 
The  stream  was  very  low,  owing  to  a  drought,  and  in 
stretches  here  and  there  was  little  more  than  a  series 
of  pools,  connected  by  trickling  courses  of  water.  The 
banks  of  these  pools  were  sandy,  and  progress  into  the 
swamp  was  comparatively  easy  in  consequence.  Not 
long  after  starting  into  the  growth,  we  spied  the  first 
moccasin.  It  was  a  large  specimen,  sunning  on  a  log 
that  projected  from  the  water.  This  snake  was  stalked 
cautiously,  and  a  noose,  on  the  end  of  a  very  slim  pole, 
was  passed  over  its  neck  'before  it  took  alarm.  The 
reptile  was  pulled  quickly  upon  firm  ground,  where  its 


THE  MUS 


Muskrats  live  in  ponds  and  marshes,  as  well  as  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  streams,  and  dykes  where  the  latter  stay  the  flow  of  waters. 
They  dig  burrows  in  river  banks,  while  in  marshes  and  reedy  ponds  they  construct  nests.  Next  to  the  beaver  they  are  one  of  the  largest 
of   our    rodents. 


Some  of  these  are  quite  harmless,  while,  upon  the  other 
hand,  the  "cotton-mouth"  or  water  moccasin  is  one  of 
the  most  venomous  snakes  we  have  in  this  country ;  they 
are  particularly  abundant  in  the  swamps  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  writer  collected  quite  a  number  of  these 
snakes  alive  in  southern  Louisiana  many  years  ago, 
some  of  them  measuring  over  four  feet  in  length;  one 
would  stand  but  little  chance  for  his  life  were  he  bitten 
by  one  of  these,  with  no  aid  at  hand. 

Doctor  Ditmars  once  had  a  great  hunt  for  these  moc- 
casins in  Black  Swamp,  'located  in  Hampton  County, 
South  Carolina,  where  the  cane  grew  over  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  the  snakes  were  there  in  plenty.    "On  entering 


head  was  pinned  down  with  a  stick,  when  it  was  grasped 
by  the  neck  and  placed  in  a  bag.  In  stepping  over  a 
fallen  tree,  the  guide  had  a  narrow  escape.  Coiled  par- 
tially under  the  trunk  was  another  moccasin,  which, 
suddenly  surprised,  drew  back  its  head,  opened  its  mouth, 
and  prepared  to  strike ;  but  before  it  could  do  so  the  man 
leaped  to  safety."  Doctor  Ditmar's  account  of  this  fam- 
ous snake  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  published, 
and  the  reproductions  from  photographs  of  the  living 
snakes  are  sufficient  to  send  the  creeps  down  the  spine 
of  any  one  who  chances  to  stand  in  particular  dread  of 
this  class  of  snakes,  the  bite  of  an  old  one  of  which  is 
usually  fatal  in  about  twenty  minutes.     They  are  called 
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"cotton-mouths"  for  the  reason  that  just  prior  to  strik- 
ing they  widely  open  their  mouths,  the  mucous  lining  of 
which  is  as  white  as  cotton — hence  the  name. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  ponds  and  marshes,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  there 
are  no  more  interesting  group  of  animals  than  the  num- 
erous species  of  frogs.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
species  of  frogs  in  this  country ;  we  have  learned  a  good 
deal   about   them,   and,   it   may   be   added,  there   is   still 
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NEST    OF    A    MARSH    BIRD 

Many  species  of  birds  build  their  nests  on  or  among  the  plant-growths 
of  ponds  and  marshes.  This  is  the  nest  of  our  well-known  Redwing 
Marsh  Blackbird;  it  is  woven  about  the  blades  of  a  marsh-rush,  and 
contains  three  eggs.  These  are  pale  blue,  beautifully  marked  with 
black,   scraggly   lines. 

much  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  their  distribution  and 
life-histories.  Probably  the  best-known  frog  is  our  com- 
mon bull  frog;  but  in  addition  we  have,  living  in  our 
swamps  and  ponds,  the  leopard  frog;  cricket  frogs; 
pickerel  frogs;  the  gopher  frog;  the  green  frog;  the 
beautiful  Drayton's  frog  of  California;  the  equally  hand- 
some Western  frog,  and  a  number  of  others.  Their  study 
is  most  interesting  and  instructive,  for  it  is  a  creature 
we  may  readily  observe  from  the  egg  to  maturity,  and 
this  has  been  done  in  schools,  by  investigators,  and  by 
boys  and  girls  the  world  over.  Indeed,  frogs  are  ani- 
mals that  have  been  closely  studied  anatomically,  physi- 
ologically, and  forty  other  ways. 

Frogs  are  used  for  food  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  even  in  our  own  country  their  legs  are  considered  a 
great  delicacy.  From  our  experiments  upon  them  and 
upon  larval  frogs  or  tadpoles,  we  have  learned  some  of 
the  most  important  facts  in  general  medicine  and  human 
physiology ;  in  biology  and  physical  science,  and  in  chem- 
istry; and  in  one  instance  within  the  writer's  knowledge 


and  recollection,  frogs  were  used  with  remarkable  effect 
in  a  case  at  law.  It  was  a  murder  trial,  and  a  man  was 
charged  with  poisoning  his  wife.  There  were  no, 
witnesses,  and  no  direct  evidence  of  any  description,  for 
the  deed  had  been  done  promptly,  thoroughly,  and  with- 
out apparent  motive.  When  found,  the  victim  had  been 
dead  several  hours,  and  no  one  had  been  present  when 
she  died.  With  this  slender  array  of  facts,  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  murderer  seemed  quite  remote,  and  the 
trial  likely  to  be  a  brief  one.  The  husband  was  under- 
going the  trial ;  the  contents  of  the  victim's  stomach  was 
before  the  jury  and  the  court.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  couple  invariably  had  a  certain  cereal  for  breakfast. 
Chemists  had  failed  to  discover  the  presence  of  either 
arsenic,  antimony,  or  any  of  the  usual  poisons  used  in 
such  cases.  At  this  stage  of  the  preceedings,  a  young 
doctor,  who  had  regularly  attended  the  trial,  arose  in 
the  court-room  and  requested  that  he  be  allowed  to  make 
a  test;  and  after  the  character  and  profession  of  the  wit- 
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SNAPPING  TURTLE 

A  strange  thing  about  this  speices  of  turtle  is  that  it  can  only  feed 
under  water;  it  will  starve  to  death  with  plenty  of  food  within  easy 
reach    should    it    be    placed    before    it    on    shore. 

ness  had  been  established,  this  was  permitted.  Seating 
himself  in  the  witness-chair,  he  asked  for  a  small,  clean 
china  bowl,  which  was  furnished  him.  Then,  addressing 
the  judge  and  jury,  he  said  that  it  had  been  proved  that 
the  contents  of  the  victim's  stomach  consisted  of  undi- 
gested quaker  oats,  and,  taking  a  package  of  the  same 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  stirred  some  of  it 
in  water  in  the  bowl.  Opening  another  package,  he  pro- 
duced a  couple  of  bull-frogs;  placing  these  in  the  bowl, 
and,  covering  the  latter  with  wire  gauze,  he  passed  it 
around  for  the  judge  and  jury  to  examine.  The  frogs 
were  seen  to   swim  about  in  the  most  natural  manner 
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possible.  He  then  put  the  frogs  in  a  glass  jar,  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  the  bowl.  Asking  for  a  small 
quantity  of  the  food  found  in  the  victim's  stomach,  and 
summoning  the  jury  about  him,  he  dissolved  it,  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  water  in  the  bowl,  the  water  being 
obtained  from  the  cooler  in  the  court-room.  Then, 
taking  the  same  two  frogs,  he  dropped  them  in  the  bowl, 
again  covering  it  with  the  wire  gauze.  The  judge  and 
jury  were  now  all  curiosity  as  to  what  was  to  happen. 
In  about  five  minutes,  both  frogs  suddenly  stopped 
swimming,  and  were  seized  with  a  most  characteristic 
spasm.  Each  straightened  out  as  straight  as  straight 
could  be,  curled  up  their  forelimbs  on  their  chests,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  they  were  dead.  The  witness  then 
turned  to  the  judge  and  said:  "Your  Honor,  the  woman 
was  poisoned  with  strychnine,  administered  in  quaker 
oats  by  some  person  unknown."  Requesting  that  the 
bowl  be  once  more  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fresh  water 
put  in  it,  he  produced  some  sulphate  of  strychnine  from 
his  pocket,  together  with  two  more  living  frogs.  Placing 
the  latter  in  the  bath  thus  prepared,  in  a  few  moments 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  spasms  attacked  them,  and 
they  promptly  died.  At  this  point  the  prisoner  spoke  up 
and  admitted  that  he  had  poisoned  his  wife;  while  in  the 
same  breath,  as  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  witness,  he  said : 

"D n  those  frogs !"    The  man  was  convicted  and  duly 

executed. 

Thus  we  see  that  we  have  many  things  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest  in  our  ponds,  swamps,  and  marshes ; 
and  at  least  one  batrachian  that  on  occasion  may  serve  to 
bring  a  murderer  to  justice,  or  be  used,  in  another  way, 
to  demonstrate  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  action 
of  the  heart  in  health  and  disease. 


Firewood  in  Anatolia  costs  from  $15  to  $18  a  ton  when 
it  can  be  had.  The  Nationalist  Government  has  prohib- 
ited the  Near  East  Relief  from  buying  wood  in  this  dis- 
trict except  on  specially  issued  vessikas  or  orders. 
Though  one  does  not  usually  class  fruit  trees  as  fuel, 
even  these  have  been  cut  down  and  burnt,  so  desperate 
is  the  need  for  firewood. 

It  is  this  lack  of  wood  that  has  hampered  the  Near 
East  Relief  in  a  great  measure  in  its  provisions  for  the 
Armenians.  There  is  not  only  the  scarcity  of  fuel  to 
combat,  and  the  consequent  suffering  with  the  cold,  but 
there  has  been  no  wood  for  making  furniture,  nor,  of 
course,  for  building  houses.  The  orphanages  are  built 
of  mud,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  gasoline  can  has  sup- 
planted wood  in  supplying  household  needs.  It  is  beaten 
into  chairs ;  every  needed  kitchen  utensil  once  held  gaso- 
line; it  becomes  both  a  bathtub  and  the  dipper  that  is 
used  to  fill  it ;  it  is  the  plate,  the  cup,  and  the  spoon.  Un- 
fortunately, it  cannot  be  utilized  as  fuel. 

But — there  are  no  trees.  And  we  of  America,  who  can 
not  look  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  without  the  eyes  rest- 
ing on  a  beautiful  tree — are  spiritually  exhausted  after 
an  hour's  imaginary  trip  to  Anatolia,  and  are  eager  to  re- 
turn home. 


ANATOLIA— A  COUNTRY  WITHOUT  WOOD 

BY  FRANCES  L.  GARSIDE 

Q  UPPOSE,  just  for  an  hour,  you  turn  your  eyes  from 
^  the  beautiful  trees  in  your  dooryard,  and  journey  in 
your  imagination  to  a  land  where  our  not-overly  popular 
poplar  is  the  only  tree.  These  tiny  groves,  lining  the 
banks  of  tinier  streams,  are  the  result  of  forestration. 

The  land  is  Anatolia,  in  the  Near  East,  and  as  you  ap- 
proach a  town  your  eyes  are  first  attracted  by  the  poplar 
trees.  If  you  look  down  on  the  town  from  a  high  hill  it 
is  easy  to  pick  out  the  Armenian  quarter,  for  the  way  to 
find  it  is  to  look  for  ruins. 

"Ah,"  you  think,  "that  is  a  result  of  race  hatred.  The 
Turks  go  mad  when  they  see  anything  Armenian." 

Not  entirely  so.  These  mud  houses  in  which  the  Ar- 
menians dwell  were  torn  down  after  the  inhabitants  had 
departed  for  the  sake  of  the  poplar  beams  which  up-held 
the  mud  roofs.  Wood  is  so  scarce  in  Anatolia  that  it  is 
seized  as  rapaciously  as  if  it  were  worth  its  weight  in 
gold. 

It  is  so  scarce  that  carloads  of  vine-prunings,  thistles 
and  briars  are  transported  into  the  towns  and  villages  for 
fuel.  One  who  has  made  a  fire  of  this  nature  of  fuel  on  a 
country  roadside  is  unpleasantly  familiar  with  the  endless 
task  of  feeding  the  fire  to  secure  a  very  uncertain  heat. 


THE  FOREST  RANGER 

Rode  through  the  mountains  a  ranger, 

Timing  his  motion  to  song. 
Utter  his  helping  in  danger, 

Royal,  and  eager,  and  strong. 
Hearty  his  handclasp  at  morning; 

Mighty  his  crushing  of  wrong ; 
Splendid  when  loosened  his  scorning, 

Stained  not  with  anger  too  long. 
Proven  by  all  things  that  prove, 
Mighty  his  friendship  and  love. 

Certain  his  promise  outflowing, 

Open  his  thoughts  as  the  sky; 
Pleasant  his  coming  and  going, 

Brilliant  his  dark  fearless  eye ; 
Dreadful  when  wakened  his  hating; 

Awful  his  scorn  of  a  lie. 
This — is  a  man  worth  the  mating, 

Truth  in  his  hands  cannot  die. 
Sower  of  forests  to  be, 
Builder  of  State  is  he. 

His  are  the  mountains  and  heavens, 

His  the  great  shaping  of  deeds ; 
Wisely  he  casts  in  his  leavens, 

Wisely  the  future  areads. 
Service  he  gives  in  strong  passions, 

Forests  he  grows  for  the  years. 
Laughing  at  follies,  he  fashions 
Spite  of  all  falsehoods  and  fears, 
Forests  that  long  shall  endure ; 
Service  immortal  and  sure. 

— Charles  Howard  Shinn. 


FOREST  GUIDE  DEPARTMENT 

SOLAN  L.  PARKES,  EDITOR 


THE  editor  of  this  department  has  been  ill  for  some 
time  but  is  now  on  the  job  and  will  devote  his 
time  to  forwarding  the  Forest  Guide  Movement, 
doing  all  that  he  can  to  make  the  program  available 
for  those  organizations  which  desire  to  have  it  for  their 
members,  and  also  to  others  which  would  like  to  follow 
the  teachings  of  the  program  as  outlined  in  the  January 
number  of  the  American  Forestry  Magazine.  It  will 
take  a  little  time  until  the  full  details  of  the  plan  can 

be  presented. 

*         *         * 

While  sitting  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Forestry  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  afternoon  of  April  5 
my  eyes  swept  the  range  of  hills  across  the  Susquehanna 
River,  in  Perry  County,  and  I  saw  smoke  rising,  just  a 
little  white  cloud  at  first,  and  I  said,  "I  think  there  is  a 
forest    fire    over    there    on    the    hills."      Chief    Forest 


THE  WHITE   PINE 

A  case  of  white  pine  specimens,  cone  and  seed  in  center  while  to  the 
right  at  the  top  a  hranchlet  or  clump  of  needles  is  shown.  Immediate- 
ly at  the  bottom  is  a  cluster  of  five  needles.  You  can  easily  identify 
the  white  pine  as  there  are  always-  five  needles  on  a  cluster.  At  the 
bottom,  bark   and   so  forth  as   in  other  cases. 


Fire  Warden  White  came  in,  and  in  a  few  seconds  fores- 
ters were  on  the  way  to  extinguish  the  blaze. 

Five  hundred  and  eleven  Boy  Scout  Troops  in 
Pennsylvania  have  enrolled  as  Forest  Guides,  with 
the  total  number  of  ten  thousand  one  hundred  fifty- 
six  Forest  Guides  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
is  also  the  button  of  the  Pioneer  Forest  Guide,  which  is 
a  new  classification  in  Forest  Guide  Service  for  those 
who  give  leadership  to  the  boys  in  their  charge.  These 
buttons  will  be  sent  out  to  the  leaders  in  Pennsylvania 
as  soon  as  the  lists  are  compiled. 

*         *         * 

The  photographs  show  the  contents  of  four  cases  which 
can  easily  be  built  by  any  boy  or  girl  scout  troop,  or  any 
school  or  club. 

The  cases  are  built  from  boards  one-half  inch  in 
thickness.     Inside  measurements,  twelve  inches  wide  and 


RED  CEDAR 

Red-cedar  specimens.  There  is  also  a  peculiarity  about  the  cedar  leaves 
or  needles  which  is  shown  plainly  on  the  charts.  The  bottom  of  this 
exhibit  is  built  to  show  bark,  grain  and  cross  section,  and  makes  a 
very  attractive  case,  as  it  shows  so  clearly  the  red  wood  of  the 
cedar. 
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eighteen  inches  long  and  two  inches  deep.  Over  the  chart 
showing  the  tree  physiology  is  placed  a  sheet  of  cellu- 
loid, as  is  also  the  case  in  covering  the  leaf,  the  leaf  first 
being  placed  on  cotton,  celluloid  over  same  and  then 
tacked  to  the  specimen  case  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

It  will  be  a  good  plan  for  all  Forest  Guides  to  build 
up  exhibits  for  their  troop  meeting-rooms.  Some  can 
build  the  cases,  others  can  collect  the  specimens,  all  can 
help  to  make  up  the  cases.  Write  to  J.  S.  Illick,  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  ask 
him  to  send  you  the  book,  "Trees  of  Pennsylvania,"  which 
will  help  in  your  study  of  trees  and  in  the  building  of 
the  cases. 

The  editor  built  nine  cases  and  presented  them  to  the 
National  Headquarters  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
at  the  biennial  conference  of  the  scout  executives  of  the 
United  States.  He  also  recently  built  a  number  of  these 
cases  for  use  in  the  Scoutmasters'  Training  Course,  by 
Dr.  Hurt,  the  scout  executive  of  Chicago. 


In  the  June  issue  of  the  American  Forestry  Maga- 
zine, we  will  have  a  story  on  insect  life,  and  will  also 
show  and  tell  you  how  to  mount  and  preserve  specimens 
of  wild  flowers,  weeds,  and  so  forth. 


To  those  who  have  written  to  me  and  whose  letters  I 
could  not  answer,  owing  to  my  illness,  I  want  to  say  in 
these  columns,  that  I  shall  now  begin  to  answer  the  mail 
that  has  been  accumulating  for  several  months,  and  that 
with  the  June  number  of  the  American  Forestry  Maga- 
zine, we  will  open  the  question  box  to  help  you  along  in 
your  Nature  work. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  Forest  Guide  Movement, 
and  who  wants  to  join,  no  matter  where,  or  in  what  part 
of  the  United  States  you  may  live,  is  invited  to  write  to 
the  editor  of  this  department,  Solan  L.  Parkes,  Editor, 
Forest  Guide  Department,  Post  Office  Box  No.  9,  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania,  inclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for  answer. 


BLIGHTED  CHESTNUT 

At  the  upper  left,  the  physiology  of  the  chestnut  tree  on  a  chart.  In 
the  center  top,  a  small  branch  showing  the  live  spores  of  the  chestnut 
blight.  To  the  right,  a  leaf  of  the  chestnut  tree.  In  the  center  a  branch 
which  shows  the  results  of  the  blight.  At  the  bottom  the  grain  of  the 
wood  of  the  chestnut,  healthy  bark,  a  panel  of  commercial  timber,  a 
cross  section  and  a  bottle  of  seed,  fruit  or  nut,  while  at  the  extreme 
lower   right   hand   corner   is   the   chestnut   burr. 


THE  SASSAFRAS 

The  seed  or  fruit,  cross  section,  bark  and  panel,  and  for  those  who  do 
not  know,  the  three  leaves  taken  were  from  a  branch  of  the  sassafras 
tree.  At  the  top  of  the  case,  a  leaf  with  but  a  single  lobe,  in  the 
center  two  lobes,  or  what  is  sometims  termed  as  the  sassafras  mitt, 
at  the  bottom  a  leaf  with  three  lobes.  The  writer  has  found  as  many 
as  five  lobes  on  a  single  leaf. 


DEFECTIVE  SHADE  TREES  MENACE  LIFE 

BY  T.  E.  SNYDER 


SPECIALIST  IN  FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY,  BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EACH   year   throughout   the   country   there   are   ex- 
perienced heavy  tropical   rainstorms,   accompanied 
by    high    winds,    sharp    lightning    and    torrential 
downpours  of  rain,  often  also  hail.    These  severe  storms 
are  seasonal,  usually  appearing  in  the  late  afternoon,  and 
leave  in  their  wake  a  trail  of  down  telephone  and  tele- 


leaved  and  evergreen  trees,  as  well  as  to  telephone  and 
telegraph  poles  and  railroad  ties  which  are  placed  in 
earth  ballast.     It  is  a  general  feeder. 

This  injurious  insect  occurs  in  Canada  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States.  From  its  known  widespread  distri- 
bution there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  occurs  over  the 
greater  part  of  temperate  North  America. 

Trees  attacked  by  this  borer,  including  the  living  sap- 
wood  and  dead  heartwood  of  both  deciduous  and  ever- 
green trees,  are  pine,  juniper  or  red  cedar,  white  cedar, 


ADULT  BEETLES  OF  THE  PARANDRA  BORER  ENLARGED  FOUR 
TIMES  IN  SIZE.  THESE  INSECTS  ARE  WINGED  AND  LAY  THE 
EGGS  WHICH  HATCH  INTO  THE  BORERS  IN  THE  SMALL  IN- 
SERT IN*  THE  LOWER  LEFT  HAND  CORNER  THE  BEETLES  ARE 
SHOWN  NATURAL  SIZE 

graph  poles,  tangled  wires,  damage  to  buildings  and  up- 
rooted and  broken  off  trees.  It  is  not  infrequent  that 
there  is  a  loss  of  life. 

The  greater  portion  of  such  damage  can  not  be  pre- 
vented by  human  foresight,  but  much  of  the  damage  to 
park  and  street  trees  can  be  prevented  by  better  care  of 
the  trees.  A  tree  survey  should  be  made  at  frequent  in- 
tervals to  locate  and  plot  the  defective  trees,  those  with 
dead  branches  and  unsound  trunks — those  either  decayed 
or  infested  with  borers.  It  is  such  trees  that  are  broken 
off  during  heavy  wind  storms,  sometimes  with  loss  of 
human  life,  and  commonly  with  damage  to  property. 

During  the  past  eleven  years  careful  examinations  at 
Washington  of  trees  broken  off  during  storms  and  litter- 
ing the  streets  and  blocking  traffic  have  revealed  that  one 
borer  is  directly  responsible  for  most  of  this  damage  by 
weakening  the  tree  trunks  and  causing  them  to  snap  off. 
This  is  the  Parandra  borer  (Parandra  brunnea  Fab.)  an 
insect  very  injurious  to  a  great  variety  of  both  broad 


THIS  IS  A  GOOD  PICTURE  OF  THE  BURROWS  OF  THE  PARAN- 
DRA  BORER  IN  A  MAPLE  TREE  IN  MARYLAND,  AND  IT  SHOWS 
THE    BORERS   AND   THE    PUPAE,   OR    RESTING   STAGE 

black  walnut,  butternut,  hickory,  willow,  beech,  chestnut, 
chinquapin,  oak,  elm,  tulip-poplar,  apple,  pear,  plum, 
wild  and  cultivated  cherry,  locust,  Ailanthus,  soft  maple, 
basswood,  cottonwood,  black  ash,  sweet  gum,  and 
Paulonia.     The  Parandra   borer   belongs   to  the   family 
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EGGS    OF    THE    PARANDRA    BORER    IN    NATURAL    POSITION 
THE  WOOD  OF  APPLE— VERY  MUCH  ENLARGED 


IN 


VARIETIES  OF  SIZES  OF  PARANDRA  BORERS 
ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  AN  INFESTED  TREE 
AT  ANY  ONE  TIME.  THE  BORERS  PICTURED 
ARE  NATURAL  SIZE 


Spondvlidae,  a  small  family  closely  related  to  the  Ceram- 
bxcidac  or  "round-headed"  borers. 

The  Paraitdra  borer  is  one  of  several  species  of  wood- 
borers  from  which  trees  are  in  very  little  danger  of 
injury  so  long 
as  they  are  kept 
in  sound  and 
vigorous  condi- 
tion. The  larva 
of  Parandra, 
or  the  borer,  is 
a  heart-wood 
borer  and  is 
one  of  the  most 
common  bor- 
ers or  grubs 
found  in  shade 
trees.  It  nor- 
mally attacks 
the  lower 
trunk,  usually 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  or  rarely  the  larger 
limbs  of  some  species  of  broad  leaved  trees.  The  work 
of  this  borer  is  quickly  followed  by  that  of  other  borers 
and  the  decay  of  the  infested 
wood  and  the  frequent  breaking 
down  of  the  tree  at  the  point  of 
the  greatest  injury  to  the  trunk. 
Damage  by  this  insect  to  shade 
trees  is  probably  greater  than 
any  other  wood-borer  for  it  com- 
pletely honeycombs  the  heart* 
wood  and  later  the  living  sap- 
wood.  As  they  burrow  through 
the  wood,  the  borers  closely 
pack  the  fine  boring  dust  behind 
them ;  this  boring  dust  is  red- 
dish or  dunnish  yellow  in  color, 
and  has  a  clay  like  consistency; 
it  is  characteristic  of  this  borer. 

Other  insects  and  fungi  soon 
appear  to  accelerate  decay  and 
within  a  few  years  the  portion 


of  the  tree  in- 
fested will  con- 
sist of  merely 
a  thin  shell  of 
sound  wood 
surrounding  a 
d  e  c  o  m  posed 
heart.  A  tree 
so  affected  may 
continue  to  live 
but  will  be  in 
danger  of  fall- 
ing or  being 
broken  off  dur- 
ing a  gale  at 
any  time  and 
some  times  in 
its  sudden, 
crashing  down- 
fall it  takes  a 
human  life 
with  it. 

When  a  tree 
is  first  attack- 
ed the  beetles 
insert  their 
eggs  into  the  surface  of  the  wood  of  scars  or  dead  spots. 
The  eggs  are  laid,  principally  in  July  and  August,  prob- 
ably at  night,  in  large  numbers  closely  grouped  and  in- 
serted deeply  into  the  wood.  After  the  eggs  hatch  the 
larvae  or  borers  extend  their  burrows  throughout  the  ad- 
jacent sapwood  and  heartwood.  The  larvae,  which  are 
typical  roundheaded  borers,  mine  throughout  the  wood 
for  a  period  of  three  years  extending  their  galleries 
upward  and  downward  and  after  a  short  resting  stage — 
pupal  stage — transform  to  adult  beetles  within  the  wood. 
Whereas  the  grub  or  borer  is  one  of  the  commonest,  the 
adult  beetles  are  rather  scarce,  although  they  are  some- 
times seen  flying,  attracted  to  electric  lights  during  July 
and  August.     Observations  indicate  th^t  the  adults  do 


SHOWING  CLEARLY  THE  DEEP  BURROWS 
MADE  BY  PARANDRA  IN  WOOD 
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not  always  emerge  from  the  wood  which  they  infest,  but 
remain  on  the  exterior  of  poles  which  they  have  damaged, 
below  ground,  or  in  the  hollow  bases  of  trees,  where 
mating  takes  place  and  the  eggs  are  laid.  Poles  and  trees 
which  have  been  long  infested  often  reveal  dozens  of 
these  dead  beetles  in  hollow  cavities.  The  beetles  shun 
the  sunlight. 

The  first  most  important  consideration  relative  to  pre- 
venting injury  to  trees  by  the  Parandra  borer  is  to  pre- 
vent scarring  of  the  trees.  Such  scars  are  produced  by 
various  mechanical  injuries  to  the  bark,  improperly  cut- 
ting off  limbs,  etc.  If  trees  are  not  injured  in  such  a 
manner  the  beetle  will  not  deposit  eggs  in  them.  If 
there  are  exposed  dead  surfaces  they  should  be  covered 
with  an  antiseptic  and  waterproof  dressing  such  as  a 
single  application  of  a  mixture  of  creosote  and  coal 
tar,  about  one-fourth  or  one-third  creosote.  A  good 
grade  of  lead  paint  can  be  substituted  for  the  tar,  if 
desired,  although  it  is  not  generally  considered  as  satis- 
factory; or  grafting  wax  may  serve  satisfactorily  for 
small  surfaces. 

Large  scars  or  cavities  in  trees  should  be  properly 
cleaned  out,  disinfected  and  filled  with  cement  according 
to  the  approved  practices  of  tree  surgery;  for  more  de- 


tailed information  see  "Practical  Tree  Surgery,"  by  J.  F. 
Collins,  Yearbook,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  1913. 

It  is  very  important  that  in  cities  periodic  surveys  be 
made  of  park  and  shade  trees.  Defective  shade  trees 
should  be  treated  or  removed.  If  this  is  done  much  of 
the  damage  done  the  trees  during  heavy  storms  can  be 
prevented  and  it  may  possibly  result  in  the  saving  of 
human  lives. 

In  planting  city  shade  trees  preference  should  be  given 
to  the  sturdy  oaks  (red  and  pin)  and  American  elm ;  the 
softwooded  maples  and  poplars  can  not  so  well  with- 
stand the  high  winds  of  sudden  storms.  This  applies 
to  both  trees  infested  and  uninfested  by  borers. 

However,  even  disregarding  the  danger  in  defective 
trees  to  man  and  his  property,  trees  should  be  kept  in  a 
vigorous  and  sound  condition.  The  value  of  their  shade 
is  great;  they  beautify  the  city.  Parks  have  been  well 
termed  the  "lungs  of  the  city;"  their  purer  air,  freshness, 
shade  and  beauty  contribute  to  man's  physical,  mental 
and  moral  welfare,  particularly  in  the  case  of  children 
and  the  sick.  Preservation  of  trees  in  the  city,  then, 
may  indeed  be  termed  a  form  of  life  insurance  for  city 
dwellers. 


AMERICA  MUST  REFOREST 


I"  N  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
■*■    tives  on  March  3,  Congressman  John  Davey  said: — 

"America  must  wake  up  and  reforest  or  America  will 
rue  the  day  of  her  spendthrift  debauch.  The  early 
settlers  sent  back  word  that  they  had  discovered  a  land 
of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Americans  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations have  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  all  the  God- 
given  assets  of  the  nation  were  inexhaustible.  We  have 
destroyed  with  prodigal  waste  more  and  more  of  trie  na- 
tive woodlands — the  timber  supply.  We  have  done  ex- 
ceedingly little  replanting.  We  are  consuming  the  prin- 
cipal of  our  inheritance  just  as  fast  as  a  reckless  uncon- 
cern will  permit. 

"Where  will  the  future  lumber  supply  come  from? 
Where  will  we  get  the  wood  pulp  for  print  paper?  We 
are  sweeping  away  the  God-given  forests  and  building 
great  cities  with  breathless  haste.  We  say  we  are  cre- 
ating wealth.  We  are  merely  transforming  it  on  the  one 
hand  and  destroying  it  on  the  other. 

"Take  a  daylight  ride  across  the  Allegheneys  and  look 
at  the  denuded  mountains !  Contemplate  the  devastation 
that  man,  selfish  and  thoughtless  man,  has  wrought ! 
And  then,  when  you  realize  what  all  this  prodigal  de- 
struction means  to  the  future  of  America,  let  your  soul 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  future  condemnation  that 


awaits  us  from  generations  yet  unborn.  We  who  revel  in 
our  false  wealth  and  unpardonable  profligacy  must 
answer  to  the  God  of  nations  and  the  children  whom  we 
bring  forth  to  struggle  in  an  impoverished  land. 

"Men  and  women  of  America,  we  cut  down  the  great 
forests  that  blessed  this  country.  We  allow  the  rem- 
nants to  be  burned  over  and  vegetation  destroyed.  The 
rains  pour  down,  and,  instead  of  being  held  in  check  by 
the  loose  and  porous  soil  in  the  network  of  roots,  it  rushes 
down  over  the  hillsides  and  carries  with  it  the  fertile  soil, 
leaving  in  its  wake  barren  hills  and  deep  ravines. 

"Thus  we  have  alternating  floods  and  droughts.  The 
fertile  soil  is  gone,  the  product  of  hundreds  of  years  of 
nature's  providence.  The  little  springs  that  come  from 
the  water  held  in  check  and  feed  the  lakes  and  streams 
must  gradually  diminish  and,  I  greatly  fear,  cease  to 
exist  in  large  part. 

"This  question  of  reforestation  is  of  monumental  im- 
portance. America  can  not  continue  to  exist  as  a  virile, 
forward-moving  nation  unless  we  protect  what  we  have 
and  start  to  build  up  that  which  we  have  so  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed. We  can  not  afford  to  be  a  nation  of  vandals 
much  longer.  America  must  reforest  or  America  must 
drink  the  bitter  dregs  of  national  decline  and  impotency." 
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THE  BIGGEST  TREE  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  prise  for  the  biggest  tree  in  New  York  Stale  has 
been  awarded  to  Charles  J.  Richards,  editor  of  the  Gowanda 
News,  for  an  elm  tree  which  is  nearly  thirty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  four  and  one-half  feet  from  the  ground. 

Honorable  mention  is  given  to  the  follounng  five  contest- 
ants: Black  walnut  at  Setauket,  Long  Island,  proposed  by 
D.  M.  Frick,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey;  "Teddy's  Delight," 
triple  linden,  at  Phelps,  New  York,  proposed  by  Dr.  F.  H. 


NEW    YORK'S  BIGGEST   ELM 

Wisewell,  Phelps,  New  York;  Umbrella  elm  at  Avon,  New 
York,  proposed  by  W .  G.  Markham,  Avon,  New  York;  Cherry 
tree  (too  big  for  George  Washington  to  cut)  at  Hampstead, 
Long  Island,  proposed  by  Walter  S.  Funnel,  editor  of  the 
Hempstead  Inquirer;  American  elm,  winner  of  Utica  public 
contest,  conducted  by  city  park  commission,  with  Egmont 
Bower  as  the  winner  of  the  Utica  contest. 

The  contest  was  opened  by  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  as  the  result  of  a  question  whether  the 
Setauket  tree  was  the  largest  tree  of  any  kind  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
determine  which  is  the  largest  tree,  and  the  contest  thus 
started  was  taken  up  by  New  York  Forestry,  publication  of 
the  State  Forestry  Association,  and  the  American  Forestry 
Association. 

The  winning  tree  has  these  remarkable  dimensions:  Circum- 
ference 30  inches  from  the  ground,  34  feet,  2  inches;  at  six 
feet,  circumference,  23  feet,  7  inches;  height  over  100  feet. 


It  has  no  branches  for  50  feet  above  the  ground  and  its  cir- 
cumference at  that  point  is  20  feet. 

Now  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  has  begun 
a  campaign  to  locate  the  Big  Trees  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
collecting  information  on  the  largest  specimen  of  each  kind 
of  the  100  different  species  of  forest  trees  that  grow  in  the 
State.  Colonel  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  a  member  of  the 
State  Forest  Commission,  and  Professor  Joseph  S.  Illick, 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Research,  are  in  charge  of  the  project. 
Professor  Illick  said  he  is  seeking  information  about  large, 
unique,  and  historic  trees.  He  believes  each  county  of  the 
State  has  some  champion  tree,  and  he  wants  to  know  about  it. 
Bedford  County  boasts  of  the  largest  Swamp  White  Oak 
yet  found  in  Pennsylvania.  That  tree  is  thirty-two  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  Dauphin  County  claims  the  larg- 
est Sycamore,  which  is  more  than  twenty-five  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base.  It  is  declared  that  the  State's  largest 
Sugar  Maple  stands  at  Eaglesmere,  Sulivan  County.  Pro- 
fessor Illick  desires  the  following  measurements  of  Big 
Trees:  Circumference  at  base;  circumference  at  breast- 
height;  total  height  of  tree,  and  the  total  spread  of  branches. 


"TEDDY'S  DELIGHT" 

"Teddy's  Delight"  is  a  triplet  tree  near  Phelps,  New  York, 
nominated  for  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  trees  by 
Dr.  F.  H.  Wisezvell.  The  tree  has  been  christened  with  that 
name  because  of  its  three  trunks  from  one  root.  It  has  a 
circumference  of  20  feet  at  the  lowest  possible  measurement 
and  a  height  of  about  seventy  feet.  Dr.  Wisezvell  informed 
Colonel  Roosevelt  about  naming  the  tree  and  received  a 
very  nice  letter  from  the  former  President.  The  tree  is  a 
linden  and  the  American  Forestry  Association  is  as  "delighted" 
to    have   the   nomination   as   Dr.    Wisewell   is  in   making   it. 
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HALL  OF  FAME"  FOR  TREES 


Chicago,  the  Garden  City  of  America,  has 
several  parks  that  arc  noted  for  their  extent, 
and  for  their  hundreds  of  rare  specimens  of 
trees  and  shrubberies ;  many  of  which  were 
donated  by  the  different  foreign  countries  at 
the  close  of  the  JVorld's  fair. 

In  Washington  Park  is  a  tree  of  more  than 
local  fame.  It  is  a  beautiful  elm  that  was  planted 


THE  GENERAL  GRANT  ELM 

in  the  year  1879  by  General  U.  S.  Grant  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Chicago,  on  his  return 
from  his  famous  trip  around  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  General  failed  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  trees  which  he  planted  on  this 
long,  long  tour.  The  list  would  be  of  much  in- 
terest, for  in  each  large  city  of  the  Orient,  and 
of  America  as  well,  the  crowning  event  of  the 
day's  program  given  in  honor  of  this  distin- 
guished visitor,  zcas  the  tree-planting  scene. 

Today  there  are  many  "General  Grant"  trees, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  one  is 
nominated  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  Mrs.  Viola 
Overman  and  Roswcll  T.  Spencer. 


This  famous  elm  in  Chicago  receives  every  attention 
by  the  Park  Commissioners.  In  order  that  its  historical 
interest  may  be  perpetuated,  a  boulder  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  has  been  placed  near  by: 

"Tree  planted  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
December  6,  1879." 


At  Snohomish,  Washington,  is  an  arbor  vitae  that  is 
listed  among  America's  interesting  trees,  and  it  has 
been  nominated  for  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  by 


THE  S.XOHOMISH  ARBOR  VITAE 

Mrs.  Viola  Overman.  It  is  a  giant,  tall  and  wide- 
spreading,  measuring  all  of  thirty-nine  feet,  nine  inches 
in  circumference.  This  is  the  largest  of  its  species  in 
this  section  of  the  country. 

True  to  its  meaning — the  tree  of  life — it  is  an  ever- 
green. And  despite  the  fact  that  a  bicycle  path  has 
been  cut  through  its  huge  trunk,  the  tree  continues  to 
grow  and  bloom  and  flourish!  The  arbor  vitae,  like 
the  famous  Wawona  of  Calif  ornia, seems  utterly  oblivi- 
ous to  this  familiar  encroachment  into  its  very  heart. 
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This  tree,  which  stands  on  the  farm  of  Melvin  Sims,  two 
miles  west  of  Whitehall,  Indiana,  marks  the  "final,  sure- 
enough,  honest-injun"  center  of  population  of  the  United 
States.     The  spot  was  determined  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Cogshall, 


Underwood  and  Underwood. 

TREE  MARKING  THE  CENTER  OF  POPULATION  OF 
THE   UNITED  STATES 


of  the  University  of  Indiana,  an  astronomer,  after  taking 
observations  of  the  sun,  and  the  result  of  complicated  calcu- 
lations based  on  the  1920-21  census  figures.  Prof.  Frank  G. 
Bates  and  Professor  Cogshall  are  shown  in  the  photograph 
standing  beside  the  tree. 


niiim 
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THE  QUENTIN  ROOSEVELT  TREE 

On  Armistice  Day,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  planting  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association's  tree,  the  pupils  of  the 
Force  School,  in  Washington,  held  exercises  in  memory  of 
Quentin  Roosevelt,  for  whom  the  tree  was  planted.  Young 
Roosevelt  was  the  only  former  pupil  of  the  school  to  lose 
his  life  in  the  World  War.  Miss  Janet  McWilliams,  the 
principal  of  the  school,  announced  the  new  memorial  tree 
committee,  which  is  self-perpetuating  from  year  to  year.    The 


new  committee  members  arc:  Edith  Duchay,  Edward  Steph- 
an,  Henry  Herzog,  Alice  Spalding,  Clement  Sabotka,  Walter 
Sweeney,  Theodore  Grissinger,  Arthur  Sperry,  Ferrer  Vitorri, 
Margaret  Borges,  Clarence  Long,  Manning  Gasch,  Agnes 
Gill,  Melvin  Church,  Hamilton  Shea  and  Dorothy  Harrison. 
James  Bradley  was  appointed  school  historian  for  the  new 


THE  TREE  PLANTED  BY  THE  PUPILS  OF  THE 
FORCE  SCHOOL  TO  HONOR  THE  MEMORY  OF 
"QUENTIN,  THE  EAGLE." 


year.  In  the  picture  are  shown  Edith  D,uehay,  Edward 
Stephan,  James  Bradley,  Melvin  Church,  Hamilton  Shea. 
This  committee  reported  on  the  condition  of  the  memorial 
tree,  a  lombardy  poplar,  which  is  planted  in  the  school  yard. 
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This  maple  tree,  planted  in  his  memory  on  the 
day  Abraham  Lincoln  died,  has  been  given  a 
place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Trees  with  a 


ANOTHER  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL   TREE 

history  which  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion is  compiling.  The  nomination  is  made  by 
Mrs.  Allen  Partridge,  of  Augusta,  Maine,  be- 
fore whose  home  the  tree  stands.  The  tree  was 
planted  on  April  15,  1865,  by  Mrs.  Ruben 
Partridge,  who  directed  her  three  sons,  Charles, 
Frank  and  Allen-,  to  bring  a  small  tree  from  the 
woods  and  plant  it  in  memory  of  the  fallen  Chief. 


SHAKESPEARE   MEMORIAL    OAK 

An  English  Oak  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Rochester  zvas  planted  April  23,  1864,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  ter-centennial  of  the  birth  of  William 
Shakespeare.  The  tablet  states  that  the  tree  came 
from  Stratford;  but  if  it  was  brought  as  an  acorn 
or  as  a  seedling  is  now  icnknown.  The  tree  is  nomi- 
nated by  Prof.  H.  L.  Fair  child,  emeritus  professor  of 
Geology. 

"THE  TREE  WITH  A  HOLE  IN  IT" 

"The  tree  with  a  hole  in  it"  is  nominated  for  a  place  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Trees  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Prindle,  of 
Arcadia,  Florida.  The  tree  is  a  beech  and  is  picturesquely 
located  on  the  Russellville  Pike,  three  miles  east  of  Clarks- 


ville,  Tennessee.  It  has 
been  so  trimmed  that 
thirty-eight  telegraph 
ivires  pass  through  the 
opening. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  APRIL,  1921 


The  campaign  of  education  for  the  Snell  Bill  was  continued  vigorously  during  the  month  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. A  number  of  articles  were  prepared  and  sent  to  the  newspapers  and  information  regarding  the  bill 
was  furnished  to  a  number  of  organizations  which  are  considering  the  advisability  of  approving  it. 

*         *         * 

The  Association  furnished  advice  and  information  to  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  of  Oklahoma 
on  how  to  organize  and  conduct  a  State  forestry  association,  and  also  offered  its  assistance  in  aiding  to 
perfect  the  State  organization  and  make  its  work  effective. 

The  Association  prepared  a  series  of  articles  on  fighting  insect  pests  which  injure  trees,  for  the 
United  Press,  which  is  circulating  these  articles  to  all  ot  the  many  hundreds  of  newspapers  which  take 
its  special  service. 

The  Association  upon  request  furnished  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen  with  several 
hundred  copies  of  its  special  bulletin,  "The  Tree,"  for  distribution  among  the  nurserymen  in  order  to 
aid  them  in  giving  information  about  Arbor  Day  ceremonies  and  providing  a  program  for  Arbor  Day 
plantings.  As  a  result  it  is  expected  that  Arbor  Day  will  be  more  widely  observed  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

The  Association  provided  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  with  a 
number  of  cuts  for  the  Department's  annual  Arbor  Day  and  Bird  Day  booklet. 

Special  articles  on  forestry  were  provided  during  the  month  for  the  Literary  Digest,  The  Music 
Trades  magazine,  The  Delineator  and  the  special  forestry  number  of  the  Boston  (Massachusetts)  Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 

A  letter  from  Carlisle  P.  Winslow,  Director  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  at  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, in  reference  to  the  increase  of  $100,000  in  the  appropriation  by  Congress  for  carrying  on  the 
work  at  the  Laboratory,  and  also  in  relation  to  the  efforts  of  the  Association  to  aid  in  securing  this 
increase  in  the  appropriation,  says:  "I  want  you  to  know  that  your  continued  interest  in  and  helpful 
support  of  our  work  is  very  much  appreciated,  and  I  hope  that  we  may  count  upon  its  continuation  in 
the  future." 

*t^  *p  *  ^  *P  *t^ 

The  Secretary  during  the  week  of  March  20  visited  the  State  Forestry  Department  in  Harrisburg, 
the  forestry  schools  at  Cornell,  Syracuse,  and  Yale,  to  confer  with  foresters  regarding  the  Snell  Bill 
and  other  activities  of  the  Association. 

3JC  JfC  3fC  3fC  3(C  &  3ft 

The  Association  provided  the  Year  Book  of  the  Delaware  and  Montgomery  Counties  (Pennsyl- 
vania) Federated  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  with  an  article  on  trees  and  another  on  "Wild  Birds 
as  Pets." 

$  *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Association,  upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Senatorial  Finance  Committee  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature,  suggested  initial  steps  in  forestry  legislation  for  consideration  at  the  next  session 
of  that  Legislature. 

****** 

The  Association  has  arranged  to  supply  the  conservation  committee  of  every  woman's  club  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  with  information  about  trees  and  with  a  ballot  on  which  to  vote  for  a  national  tree. 
The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  urged  each  State  chairman  of  conservation  to  recommend  this  tree 
study  and  balloting  campaign  to  each  club  under  her  jurisdiction,  so  that  there  may  be  a  widespread 
diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding  trees  and  also  a  further  appreciation  of  our  forest  needs. 

T*  ^  rf.  3fC  2f(  3fC 

The  Association  has  furnished  information  and  advice  to  progressive  citizens  of  Missouri  who  con- 
template organizing  a  State  forestry  association  for  the  purpose  of  developing  forestry  in  Missouri. 


SPRINGTIME  IN  THE  WOODS 

BY  A.  BROOKER  KLUGH 

(PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR) 


HOW  good   it   is   to   roam   once  more   through  the 
woods,  to  feel  the  soft  carpet  of  leaves  beneath 
our    feet,    to    inhale    that    indefinable    yet    wholly 
delightful    "woodsy"   odor,    and    to    see   on   every   hand 
the  awakening  of  nature  at  the  touch  of  Spring. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  flowers  to  appear  above  the 
carpet  of  leaves  of  a  by-gone  year  is  the  Bloodroot,  so 
named  because  of  the  reddish  juice  which  exudes  from 
the  stems  and  root-stocks  when  they  are  injured,  and 
which  was  at  one  time  used  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  as 
war-paint.     This  red  fluid  shows  through  the  transparent 


THE    BLOODROOT 

An   rarly   comer    in    the   woods   in    spring  and   very   beautiful   because  ot 
its  coloring  and  delicacy  of  form.     One  must  enjoy  the  bloodroot  in   the 
place   it  grows,  however,  as   its   flowers  are  very  frail   and  die  quickly 
when    taken. 


stems  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  flowers,  giving  them 
a  clear  orange  color. 

When  this  p'.ant  first  emerges  from  the  ground  the  leaf 
is  wrapped  in  a  cylinder  about  the  flower-bud,  then  the 
bud  rises  like  a  little  pearl  from  the  centre  of  its  green 
cradle.  The  flower  opens  wide  on  bright  sunny  morn- 
ings ;  in  the  afternoons  the  petals  begin  to  close  inwards ; 
aii'l  at  night  it  closes  up.     On  dull  days  it  does  not  open 


at  all,  so  that  while  it  is  open  when  bees  and  other  pollen- 
carrying  insects  are  about,  it  is  closed  for  the  protection 
of  the  pollen  at  other  times. 

As  the  flower  comes  to  maturity  the  leaf  expands,  and 
later  in  the  season  it  attains  a  large  size,  sometimes  being 
six  inches  across  with  a  stalk  ten  inches  long. 

The  Bloodroot  is  one  of  the  plants  which  must  be  ad- 
mired in  its  native  haunts,  for  the  petals  fall  so  readily 


LARGE   WHITE   TRILLIUM 

The  showy  flowers  of  the  white  trillium  carpet  the  spring  woods  with 
beauty.  As  the  flowers  grow  old  they  assume  a  delicate  pink  shade 
which  detracts  nothing  from  their  beauty  and  adds  to  their  interest  as 
a    subject    for    study. 

that   the  flower   will  not   stand  transportation    from   the 
woods  to  the  house. 

Another  attractive  denizen  of  the  spring  woods  is  the 
Dutchman's  Breeches,  or  "Boys  and  Girls,"  as  it  is  often 
called.  A  quaint  but  pleasing  fancy  concerning  this  plant 
is  thus  expressed  by  an  unknown  poet : 

"In  a  gymnasium  where  things  grow, 
Jolly  boys  and  girls  in  a  row 
Hanging  down  from  a  cross-bar  stem 
Builded  purposely  for  them. 
Stout  little  legs  up  in  the  air, 
Kick  at  the  breeze  as  it  passes  there ; 
Dizzy  heads  in  collars  wide 
Look  at  the  world  from  the  underside. 
Happy  acrobats  aswing, 
At  the  woodside  show  in  early  spring." 

This  flower  is  pollinated  by  bumblebees,  which  insert 
their  long  tongues  into  the  spurs  in  which  the  nectar  is 
held.  The  flower-stalks  and  leaves  spring  from  a  cluster 
of  little  tubers,  crowded  together  to  form  a  scaly  bulb, 
and  it  is  in  this  bulb  that  the  nourishment  is  stored  which 
allows  the  plant  to  make  such  rapid  growth  so  early  in 
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the  season.  The  leaves  of  this  species  exhibit  a  delicacy 
of  cutting  which  is  surpassed  by  very  few  of  our  plants, 
a  delicacy  more  characteristic  of  the  ferns  than  of  most 
flowering-plants. 

Soon  after  the  earliest  blossoms  have  lifted  their 
heads  to  the  sunshine  the  stately  queen  of  the  vernal 
woods— the  Large  White  Trillium— unfurls  her  banners 
of  snowy  while.  In  many  woods  this  species  occurs  in 
such  numbers  as  to  give  the  forest  floor  the  appearance  of 
a  white-starred  carpet. 

If  we  look  very  carefully  at  a  good  many  flowers  of 
this  species  we  are  likely  to  find  a  white  spider,  with  the 
front  two  pairs  of  legs  much  elongated,  sitting  close  to 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  This  is  the  White  Crab  Spider, 
a  species  which  thus  maintains  an  attitude  of  watchful 
waiting  with  its  long  legs  spread  like  a  pair  of  forceps 
over  the  middle  of  the  blossom  ready  to  seize  such  in- 
sects as  may  visit  it  in  search  of  nectar  or  pollen. 

When  the  flowers  of  the  Large  White  Trillium  become 
old  they  turn  pink,  which  sometimes  leads  people  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  found  a  new  species.  Occasionally 
the  petals  have  a  green  stripe  down  the  centre,  and  still 
more  rarely  the  petals  are  entirely  green.  I  once  found 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  this  species  in  which  the  petals 
were  green,  the  stamens  transformed  into  little  green 
leaves,  and  inside  the  ovary  in  place  of  ovules  were  tiny 
folded-up  leaves. 

Another  plant  of  much  interest  found  in  our  spring 
woods  is  the  Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  or  Indian  Turnip,  a 
plant  of  the  Arum  Family  to  which  the  well-known  Calla- 
Lily  also  belongs.  The  sheath  ("the  pulpit"),  which 
surrounds  the  central  portion  is  called  the  spathe,  and 
is  really  a  leaf  modified  for  the  protection  of  the  flowers. 
The  central  portion   ("Jack")   is  termed  the  spadix,  and 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 

About  the  most  familiar  of  all  spring  flowers,  the  Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
also  called  the  Indian  Turnip,  is  as  well  one  of  the  handsomest.  Its 
distinctive  form  and  coloration — combined  with  its  haughty  bearing 
proclaim  it  a   leader   in   the  "society"  of   the   woods. 


DUTCHMAN'S    BREECHES   OR    "BOYS   AND    GIRLS" 

These   g»y   little   flowers   are   general    favorites   and    they    are    found    luxuriantly   growing   by    the    early 
•pring  visitor  to  the  woods.  The  leaves  of  these  flowers  are  fernlike  in  form  and  very  beautiful. 


on  this  the  flowers  are  borne. 
Sometimes  the  spadix  bears 
flowers  of  both  sexes,  sometimes 
of  one  sex  only,  the  percentages 
of  the  different  kinds  being, 
staminate  plants,  54  per  cent ; 
pistillate  plants,  36  per  cent,  and 
plants  with  both  stamens  and 
pistils,  10  per  cent.  Pollination 
in  this  species  is  brought  about 
by  small  insects,  mainly  flies  and 
beetles,  which  appear  to  seek  the 
spathes  as  suitable  places  in 
which  to  hide.  From  the  spathes 
containing  staminate  flowers 
these  insects  can  easily  emerge, 
as  there  is  plenty  of  room  be- 
tween the  wall  of  the  spathe 
and  the  spadix,  but  egress  from 
the  pistillate  plants  is  not  so  easy 
on  account  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  space  towards  the  bottom 
and  many  of  the  insects  remain 
in  these  spathes  until  they  die. 


SPRINGTIME   IN   THE   WOODS 
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When  the  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  first  appears  above 
ground  in  the  spring  it  looks  like  a  sharp  mottled  peg. 
This  peg  consists  of  an  outer  sheath  within  which  the 
leaves  are  rolled  lengthwise  to  a  point,  and  within  these 
rolled  leaves  is  the  spathe,  also  rolled  lengthwise,  and 
containing  the  developing  spadix.  At  the  time  of  flower- 
ing the  leaves  are  not  fully  expanded  but  are  flaccid  and 
wrinkled. 

Seedlings  of  this  species  produce  a  single  simple  ovate 
or  cordate  leaf  the  first  year.  In  their  second  year  they 
produce  a  single  trifoliate  leaf,  and  in  subsequent  years 
they  may  have  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  three,  tri- 
foliate leaves. 
In  suitable  lo- 
cations, that  is, 
where  there  is 
plenty  of  mois- 
ture, the  leaves 
of  mature 
plants  often 
reach  very 
large  dimen- 
s  i  on  s ,  and 
along  the  bor- 
ders of  wood- 
land streams  I 
have  found 
plants  with 
leaves  over 
three  feet  in 
height. 

This  species, 
like  all  our 
spring  -  flower- 
ing plants,  is  a 
perennial,  and 
the  under- 
ground portion 
is  a  large  flat- 
t  e  n  e  d  corm 
with  a  circle  of 
roots  round  its 
upper  border. 
This  corm 
gives   off  little 

corms,  so  that  the  species  spreads  in  this  vegetative 
manner  as  well  as  by  seeds,  and  this  fact  accounts  for 
the  usual  occurrence  of  this  plant  in  clumps.  The  corm 
of  the  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  is  extremely  acrid  to  the  taste, 
and  this  biting  property  is  not  due  to  some  peppery  sub- 
stance, as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  to  the  presence  of 
minute,  sharp-pointed  crystals  of  Calcium  oxalate,  which 
penetrate  the  tongue  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  When  the  corm  is  boiled  these  sharp  crystals  are 
dissolved  so  that  it  becomes  edible,  and  it  is  because  of 
its  use  in  this  condition  by  the  native  North  American 
tribes  that  the  plant  received  the  name  of  Indian  Turnip. 

During  the  early  summer  the  spathe  falls  away,  reveal- 
ing the  green,  rounded,  shining  berries,  and  by  August 
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THE    LONG-SPURRED    VIOLET 

Such  a  display   is  enough   to  tempt  anyone   to   visit   the   spring  woods!     Dainty   violets 
from  palest  blue   to  deep  blue,   white   and    yellow,   will    be    found.      The    Long-spurred 
the    most    attractive    of    all    with    its    pale    blue    flowers   and    dark    centers,    growing    in 


both    spathe   and   leaves   have   withered,    and   only   the 
spadix,  with  its  bright  scarlet  berries,  is  left. 

Many  species  of  violets  blossom  in  our  spring  woods 
— pale  blue,  deep  blue,  white  and  yellow.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  species  is  the  Long-spurred  Violet,  with 
pale  blue  flowers  with  darker  centres,  which  often  grows 
in  beautiful  groups. 

The  flowers  mentioned  above,  and  many  others,  bloom 
in  our  hardwood  forests  in  the  spring — in  fact  at  this 
season  the  woods  are  a  wild-flower  garden,  while  later  in 
the  season  they  have  comparatively  few  flowers.  The 
reason  for  this  vernal  habit  of  woodland  plants  is  that 

in  the  spring 
the  sunlight 
shines  down 
almost  unob- 
structed on  the 
forest  floor, 
but  later  on, 
when  the  trees 
have  attained 
their  full  leaf- 
age, but  little 
light  filters 
through.  And 
light  is  re- 
quired for  the 
carrying  on  of 
the  work  of 
food  elabora- 
tion by  the 
leaves,  so  that 
the  forest 
plants  send  up 
their  leaves 
into  the  spring 
sunshine, 
m  a  n  u  facjture 
food,  and  store 
it  in  under- 
ground struc- 
tures, such  as 
bulbs,  corms 
and  root- 
stocks,  so  that 
they  are  ready  for  an  early  start  next  spring. 

Several  species  of  butterflies  flit  about  our  woods  in 
early  spring,  these  being  individuals  which  have  passed 
the  winter  in  a  dormant  condition  beneath  loose  scales 
of  bark  and  in  other  retreats.  One  of  the  most  striking 
of  these  is  the  Camberwell  Beauty,  with  wings  of  very 
deep  maroon,  bordered  with  yellow. 

Birds  abound  in  the  spring  woods,  for  not  only  have 
many  of  our  earlier  feathered  summer  residents  arrived, 
but  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  migrants  passing 
through  on  their  way  to  their  northern  breeding-grounds. 
These  migrants  make  their  flights  by  night  and  during  the 
day  they  feed  and  rest,  so  that  each  day  we  find  differ- 
(Continued  on  page  324) 


ranging  in  color 
Violet  is  one  of 
beautiful    clumps. 
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PAPER  MAKING   IN  JAPAN 

BY  J.  KOBAYASHI, 
MANAGER,  WOODS  DEPARTMENT,  OJI  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

forests  of  Japan  are  one  of  her  most  important  land,  10,480,000  acres;  private  forest  land,  21,910,000 
and  valuable  resources.  Owing  to  her  geographical  acres,  or  a  total  of  54,620,000  acres.  The  demand  for 
location,   and   the   fact   that   Japan    is   narrow   and      timber  has  increased  considerably  recently  owing  to  the 

prosperity  of  native  industries, 
but  afforestation  is  not  following 
as  it  should.  It  is  said  that  three 
times  as  much  is  being  cut  as  is 
being  planted.  The  National 
and  Crown  Forests  are  well 
treated  and  reforested  under  the 
management  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vices of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  the  Imperial  House- 
hold Department  but  the  cutting 
on  the  remaining  forest  areas  is 
heavy  and  reforestation  scant. 

Much  is  being  done  in  Japan 
to  encourage  conservation  and 
reforestation  and  the  Govern- 
ment and  forestry  associations 
are  endeavoring  to  bring  to  the 
people  a  knowledge  and  realiza- 
tion of  the  conditions  which  must 
be  met.  Japan  has  now  three 
Imperial  universities,  four  acade- 
mies   and    several    lower    class 

THE  TOMAKOMAI  MILL  OF  THE  OJI  COMPANY  AT  HOKKAIDO.    THIS  IS  THE  LARGEST  PAPER        schools   of    forestry'.      The  Forest 
MILL   IN   JAPAN,    PRODUCING    EIGHTY    THOUSAND    TONS   OK    NEWSPRINT    PAPER    A    YEAR  ■  . 

\ND   USING  ONE    HUNDRED   AND  TEN    THOUSAND   CORDS  OF    PULP   WOOD  hCnOOl    Ot     i  OkyO    Imperial    Uni- 


long,  running  from  north  to 
south,  she  contains  within  her 
boundaries  forest  zones  ranging 
from  subtropic  to  cold  temper- 
ate. Her  comparatively  ) moist 
climate  is  also  propitious  to  for- 
est growth  and  the  most  impor- 
tant species  found  are  cedar 
(crytomeria  Japonica,  Don.), 
pines  (Pinus  densiflora  S.  et  Z.; 
T  hunber  g  i  i ,  Pari. ) ,  cypress 
( Chamaecyparis  obtusa,  S.  cl 
Z.),  spruce  (Picca  aganensis,. 
Pish.),  fir  (Abies  saclialincnsis. 
Mast.),  oak  (Qucrcus  yrossoscr- 
rala,  /?/.),  keyaki  (Zelkozva  scr- 
rata,  Mak.)  and  camphor  (Cin- 
namoniutn  Camphor  a,  Nus.  cl 
Eberm). 

The  ownership  of  forest  lands 
in  Japan  lies  as  follows : 

National  forest  land,  18,820,- 
000  acres ;  crown  forest  land, 
3,410,000    acres;    public     forest 
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ON   THE  WAY   TO   BE    MADE   INTO   PAPER.     THIS    BIG    DRIVE   WILL   BE   CONSUMED 
MILLS  OF  THE  OJI  COMPANY  AND  MADE  INTO  PAPERS  OF  VARIOUS  HIGH  AND  LOW 
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THE  MARVELOUS  JOURNEY  OF  A  DOUGLAS  FIR  LOG 
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versity  was  established  in  1880  and  is  sending  out  20  to 
40  graduates  yearly. 

The  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  is  a  growing  industry  in 
Japan.  She  now  has  30  wood  pulp  mills  and  produces 
annually  280,000  tons  of  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp. 
The  consumption  of  pulp  wood  is  about  400,000  cords 
a  year.  Spruce  and  fir  are  mostly  used  as  pulp  woods 
and  are  grown  in  Hokkaido  and  Sakhalin,  the  northern 
islands  of  Japan.  They  are  cut  in  winter,  drawn  by 
horses  on  the  snow  and  driven  on  the  river  in  spring 
and  summer.  Our  company  is  cutting  very  close,  to 
insure  the  most   intense  utilization,  leaving  stumps  no 


higher  than  one  foot  from  the  ground.  The  production 
of  pulp  must  be  largely  increased  in  future  because  the. 
demand  for  paper  is  growing  stronger  each  year  but  it 
seems  rather  a  hopeless  situation  because  of  the  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  wood.  It  is  significant  that  Japan  im- 
ported 40,744  tons  of  chemical  wood  pulp  from  the 
Pacific  States  and  from  British  Columbia  in  1919. 

The  Oji  Paper  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000, 
established  in  1871,  has  13  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  various 
sections  of  Japan  and  produces  about  140,000  tons  of 
high  and  low  grade  papers  annually. 


THE  MARVELOUS  JOURNEY  OF  A  DOUGLAS  FIR  LOG 


BY  FRANCIS  DICKIE 


FOR  many  hundred  years  a  few  Douglas  fir  logs 
which  found  their  way  into  the  sea  after  being 
uprooted  at  the  ocean's  edge  or  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  tributary  to  it,  have  been  caught  by  ocean  cur- 
rents, far  flowing  and  strange  of  direction,  and  carried 
a  distance  of 
some  6,000 
miles  to  come 
to  rest  at  last 
on  one  or  an- 
other of  the 
Gilbert  Islands 
in  the  South 
Seas.  In  re- 
centyears, 
since  the  white 
man  began  log- 
ging operations 
on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the 
number  of  logs 
to  make  the 
wonderful 
journey  has 
been  much 
greater,  due  to 
log  booms  on 
their  way  to 
the  mills  being 
broken    up    by 


MODELS  FROM   WHICH   THE   CANOES  ARE   MADE 

Canoes  are  made  by  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  Gilbert  Islands  in  the  South  Seas  from  Pacific  Coast 
Douglas  fir  logs  broken  from  booms  by  storms  enroute  to  the  mills  and  washed  eventually  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Islands,  six  thousand  miles  away. 


spread  quickly  and  all  the  people  from  inland  came  to 
share  in  the  good  fortune.  Never  was  Nature  more  un- 
kind to  a  people  than  these  Islanders,  for  they  had  no 
stone  to  make  tools.  They  overcame  this  difficulty,  how- 
ever, by  taking  the  shell  of  a  gigantic  clam   (tridacna 

gig  as)  ,  the 
most  remark- 
able of  its  spe- 
cies which  in 
some  cases 
weighs  a  ton, 
and  from  it 
made  adzes, 
knives  and 
chisels.  WitJh 
these  the  fir  logs 
were  cut  up 
in  thin  strips. 
These  were 
then  shaped  to 
the  form  of 
canoes  some  12 
to  15  feet  long. 
This  wood  was 
sewn  together 
by  thread  tak- 
en from  husk 
of  cocoa  nut 
called  coir ; 
pandanus 


storms   at   sea. 

Truly  never  was  stranger  story  told  than  the  Odyssey 
of  these  many  logs  crossing  so  vast  a  stretch  of  water, 
for  they  came  to  places  where  they  were  most  needed. 
The  Gilberts  are  low-lying  coral  atolls  upon  which  grows 
no  timber  suitable  for  making  canoes.  Thus  since  time 
immemorial  the  islanders  have  gazed  seaward  daily  with 
anxious  eye  for  the  coming  of  fir  logs.  When  a  log  or 
logs  was  sighted  great  excitement  reigned.     The  news 


leaves  being 
used  for  caulking.  The  canoes  have  only  a  two-foot  beam, 
and  are  very  sharp.  They  would  not  be  practical  save  for 
the  added  outrigger  which  makes  them  very  seaworthy. 
In  the  photograph,  figures  11  and  13  are  two  exact 
models,  even  the  coir  string  used  in  sewing  may  be 
seen.  These  models  were  made  by  natives  and  brought 
to  Canada  by  a  collector  of  canoe  models  from  all 
the  world. 
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"BACK  UP  TALK  WITH  ACTION. 


•>r> 


ACTION  is  the  one  word  that  would  These   organizations,    which   are    vitally 

be    selected    could    the    editorial  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  for- 

,     ,                        ,           .  .         .  est  and  the  steady  increase  of  its  products 

opinion  of  the  country  be  subjected  fof    the    industrial    requirements    of    the 

to  a  process  that  would  epitomize  the  country,  have  adopted  a  national  forestry 
united  thought  of  the  editors  as  to  the  program,  strongly  supported  by  a  committee 
need  of  legislation  for  a  national  for-  of  which  R.  S.  Kellogg,  of  New  York,  is 
est  policy.  The  American  Forestry 
Association's  educational  campaign  on 
the  need  of  forest  conservation  has 
been  taken  up  in  every  section  of  the 
country  as  also  have  its  other  cam- 


chairman,  and  with  a  membership  repre- 
senting the  leading  lumber  and  pulp  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  is  no  greater  obligation  confront- 
ing  the  government   of   Nation   and   State 


THE  WAIL  OF  THE  LONESOME  PINE. 


paigns    directing    the    thought    of    the      today,   than  that  of   restoring  the   forests, 
public     to     trees     and     tree     planting      increasing    their    area    and    productiveness 
values.     Some  of  the  comment 
follows : 

New  Orleans  Picayune:  For  years 
we  Americans  have  been  talking  for- 
est conservation — and  failing  to  back 
our  talk  with  adequate  action.  There 
is  still  time,  it  is  believed,  to  insure 
the  perpetuation  of  our  national  tim- 
ber supply  even  though  we  have  large- 
ly wasted  in  much  talk  and  little  ac- 
tion the  years  since  the  approaching 
exhaustion  of  our  forests  first  forced 
itself  upon  the  national  attention. 
But  we  cannot  safely  delay  any 
longer.  If  our  timber  supply  is  to  be 
perpetuated  we  must  have  a  national  Ki;?^v^. 
forestry  policy  and  a  law  that  will  x'  ' ;' 
translate  it  into  accomplishment.  The 
Snell  bill  ought,  therefore,  to  pass  at 
this  session  if  possible.  In  our  judg- 
ment it  should  have  not  only  the 
popular  "approval  in  principle,"  but 
the  active  and  immediate  support  of 
all  who  desire  the  conservation  and 
perpetuation  of  our  forest  resources. 


Scranton  Republican:  One  of  the 
most  important  problems  now  up- 
permost in  this  country  is  the  move- 
ment for  the  development  and  pro- 
tection of  American  forestry.  Whatever 
differences  may  exist  as  to  details  all  must 
agree  that  the  cultivation  and  care  of  our 
forest  areas  constitute  an  essential  factor 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association  which 
aims  to  deal  with  the  question  on  a  broad 
scale  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  ex- 
isting defects  and  providing  against  a  fu- 
ture scarcity  of  timber. 

In  addition  to  having  the  support  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  the  Snell 
bill  is  backed  by  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential organizations  in  the  country,  whose 
business  is  one  form  or  another,  depends 
upon  forest  products  either  as  lumber, 
pulp  or  other  material  in  large  and  con- 
stant   demand    to    meet    the    public    needs. 


requirements  of  later  generations.  Today 
vast  tracts,  once  thickly  covered  with  valu- 
able timber,  throughout  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  furnish  grim  evidence  of  the 
lack  of  foresight  in  the  days  when  no  lum- 
ber problem  seemed  imminent.  And  now 
the  public  is  gradually  recognizing  the  eco- 
nomic danger  in  our  disappearing  forests 
and  considering  the  need  of  conservation 
and  of  a  constant  replenishment  of  the 
supply  of  timber. 

Our    awakening    is    much    belated.     Un- 
like many  other  valuable  natural  resources, 
the  constant  growth  of  forests  depends  on 
human   effort.     Centuries   would  lapse  be- 
fore devastated  timberland  would  be 
reforested    by    its    own    efforts   with 
trees    suitable    for    the    lumberman's 
ax.     Even    under   the   best    forestry 
it  takes   from  fifty   to   one   hundred 
years  to  mature  a  timber  crop. 

The  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion is  urging  federal  and  state  legis- 
lation and  the  co-operation  of  timber 
owners,  wood-using  industries  and 
individuals  to  assure  ample  timber- 
land  in  the  future.  The  economic 
welfare  of  the  nation  requires  the 
better  protection  of  our  forests  and 
the  reforestation  of  devastated  tim- 
berland. 


Knott,  in  Dallas  News. 


in  accordance  with  the  best  methods,  and 
protecting  them  against  waste  and  van- 
dalism. This  is  what  the  Snell  Forest  bill 
proposes  to  do,  and  it  deserves  to  become 
a  law. 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  The  rapid  ex- 
haustion of  American  forests  furnishes  a 
striking  example  of  the  ultimate  results  of 
wastefulness.  Not  many  years  ago  our 
lumber  supply  was  considered  practically 
limitless.  Builders  demanded  only  the  best 
lumber.  Thousands  of  acres  of  woodland 
were  laid  bare.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  trees  ever  were  utilized  for  useful 
purposes.  Most  of  the  product  from  felled 
trees  was  considered  waste  and  destroyed. 
Meanwhile  little  or  no  effort  was  made  to 
provide   more   forests   to  meet   the  lumber 


Nashville  Banner:  The  Banner  is 
glad  to  note  and  approve  Governor 
Taylor's  interest  in  forestry  work. 
It  is  something  to  which  the  nation 
at  large  should  be  alive  and  on  which 
the  welfare  of  the  future  very  much 
depends. 

The  Governor  is  reported  as  say- 
ing: "Tennessee  must  stop  the  de- 
struction of  forests  and  must  adopt 
a  policy  of  reforestation."  That  is 
as  good  as  gospel  if  Tennessee  is  to 
have  any  timber  and  lumber  supplies 
in  the  near  future.  We  are  already 
importing  lumber  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  building  purposes  in  Nashville.  At  the 
present  rate  of  destruction  the  United 
States  will  have  to  go  to  the  heavily  wood- 
ed regions  of  tropical  Africa  and  South 
America  for  its  supplies  of  useful  wood. 
There  are  many  waste  lands  in  Ten- 
nessee that  could  be,  and  should  be,  made 
into  forests.  It  may  require  time,  but  the 
work  is  necessary  and  can't  be  begun  any 
earlier  than  the  present. 

The  demand  for  wood  is  great  for  all 
purposes  and  well-kept  forests  from  which 
only  the  older  trees  were  cut  and  the 
young  preserved,  so  as  to  perpetuate  the 
forests,  would  be  worth  millions  to  the 
country.  The  forestry  proposition  has 
come  to  be  very  important,  even  serious, 
and  if  Governor  Taylor  can  start  an  earnest 
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and  energetic  consideration  of  the  subject 
among  the  Tennessee  masses  he  will  have 
done  a  great  work. 


of   forest   taxation   to  encourage   the   con- 
servation and   growing  of   timber. 


Green  Bay  Gazette:  The  Snell  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  survey  of  forest  resources  and 
timber  requirements  of  the  na- 
tion. It  contemplates  forest  pro- 
tection and  renewal  in  co-opera- 
tion with  states,  federal  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  not  to  ex- 
ceed expenditures  by  the  state.  It 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association,  and  its 
passage  is  of  concern  to  the  en- 
tire country  and  particularly  to 
those  Northern  States  which  will 
be  its  most  direot  beneficiary  and 
which  must  be  looked  to  primarily 
for  reforestation.  If  we  are  to 
enter  upon  a  constructive  pro- 
gram of  reforestation,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  public  opinion  must 
make    itself    felt    at    Washington. 


Fond  du  Lac  Reporter  Wisconsin  is 
one  of  the  richest  States  in  the  Union,  but 
it    would    be    even    richer    and    its    people 
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bering  activities  of  only  a  comparatively 
few  years  ago  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. True,  -we  needed  the  wood  supplied 
by  the  trees  that  fell  before  the  attack  of 
the  loggers,  but  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent us  from  engaging  in  a  reforestation 
policy  even  while  the  great  timber 
mills  were  still  in  full  blast. 


to  Forests. 
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Minneapolis  Journal:  Adequate 
protection  against  forest  fires,  co- 
operation of  the  States  with  land 
owners  and  encouragement  of 
private  reforestation,  are  the  main 
topics  of  the  North  Central  States 
Forestry  Conference  in  Chicago. 
Eight  States,  including  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  belong 
to   the   Conference. 

A  few  years  ago  such  a  meet- 
ing would  have  been  regarded  as 
unnecessary  and  foolish.  For 
America's  timber  resources  were 
deemed  inexhaustible.  But  the 
people  of  this  country  now  real- 
ize that  they  have  been  ruthlessly 
prodigal  in  allowing  vast  areas 
to  be  denuded.  There  has  been 
no  national  forestry  policy  and 
Americans  have  already  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  this  wastefulness 
and  neglect. 

The  (problem  of  America's  for- 
ests as  a  heritage  and  a  hope  is 
now  pressing,  and  it  can  be  met 
only  by  concerted  action  of  in- 
dividuals, States  and  Nation.  So 
far  as  possible  individuals  should 
plant  trees.  But  the  need  is  so 
great  and  the  areas  are  so  vast 
that  reforestation  cannot  be  left 
to  the  individual  or  even  to  the 
State.  The  length  of  time  required  to  get 
returns^^n  money  invested  in  replanting 
makes' if  "necessary  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment undertake  this  service.  An  ade- 
quate forestry  policy  would  enforce  the 
proper  cutting  and  removal  of  timber,  pro- 
vide for  replanting  and  establish  a  system 
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From  Alaska  to  Tampa  and  from  New  England  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  the  field  into  which  the  big  news  associations  carry  the  educational 
campaign  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  for  a  national  forest 
policy. 


would  enjoy  a  greater  measure  of  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  if  the  State's 
timber  supply  had  not  been  so  extensively 
depleted.  Most  of  us  have  little  difficulty 
in  remembering  the  great  sawmill  indus- 
try that  once  thrived  in  Wisconsin.  There 
are  sawmills  here  still,  but  the  great  lum- 


mterest 


Middletoivn  (N.  Y.)  Times 
Press:  Among  the  important 
measures  presented  to  Congress  is 
a  bill  outlining  a  comprehensive 
national  forest  program,  includ- 
ing better  fire  protection  for  the 
forests.  Provisions  of  the  bill 
have  been  worked  out  by  a  com- 
mittee widely  representative  of 
those  directly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  forests,  including 
the  general  public.  According  to 
Charies  Lathrop  Pack,  president 
of  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, it  is  really  the  first  united 
move  in  this  direction  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Endeavors 
have  long  since  been  put  forth  for 
preservation  and  control  of  the 
forests,  but  not  in  the  comprehen- 
sive and  far  reaching  proportions 
that  the  proposed  new  law  con- 
templates. The  bill  calls  for  na- 
tional appropriations  of  not  less 
than  $11,000,000  a  year. 


Chattanooga  Times:  Chatta- 
nooga, with  the  flood  menace 
ever  present,  should  be  especially 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  forest  iprotection.  Every  for- 
est fire  in  the  mountains  of  East 
Tennessee  increases  the  danger 
of  disastrous  overflows  of  the 
Tennessee  River  and  it  behooves 
the  civic  organizations  and  public 
generally  to  give  hearty  and  im- 
mediate co-operation  in  the  move- 
ment to  give  better  protection  to 
the  mountain    trees. 


Indianapolis  Star:  A  forestry 
bill  is  expected  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  and  by  the  time  all 
the  undesirables  get  over  here  we 
may  also  have  an  immigration  law. 


Boston  Herald:  If  the  con- 
test (tree  voting)  awakens  great 
in    our    trees    it    will    have    been 


worth  while. 


Saginaw  Courier:  For  ourselves,  a  pref- 
erence for  a  national  tree  which  will 
grow  a  really  dependable  and  clinker-free 
grade  of  good  coal  is  confessed. 
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ent  species  in  the  same  piece  of  woodland.  Among  the 
earliest  of  these  migrants  is  the  Junco,  a  little  bird  with 
the  head,  back,  throat  and  breast  slate  gray,  the  under- 
parts  white,  and  a  white  bill.  This  species  feeds  on  the 
ground  and  has  a  partiality  for  the  vicinity  of  brush- 
piles.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  call-notes,  and  its  song 
resembles  that  of  the  Chipping  Sparrow  of  our  door- 
yards  and  roadsides  but  is  somewhat  deeper  in  tone. 

The  White-throated  Sparrow,  a  large  sparrow  with  a 
plain  gray  breast,  a  white  throat  and  a  yellow  spot  in 
front  of  the  eye,  is  another  early  migrant,  and  its  plain- 
tive minor  whistle,  ending  in  three  sets  of  triplets,  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  sounds  of  the  spring  woods.  As  is 
the  case  with  all  birds  the  songs  of  different  White- 
throats  vary  a  great  deal.  They  are  all,  it  is  true,  built 
on  the  same  general  plan  and  may  at  once  be  recognized 
as  the  song  of  this  species,  but  there  is  an  infinite  variety 
of  detail  which  can  be  detected  by  the  keen  ear  well 
attuned  to  bird  music. 

The  Purple  Finch,  a  bird  of  glistening,  deep  carmine 
plumage,  is  another  excellent  musician,  singing  a  rich, 
rolling,  well-sustained  song.  This  species  has  a  decided 
fondness  for  buds  of  various  kinds,  and  may  often  be 
seen  eating  the  catkins  of  the  poplars. 

The  two  Kinglets,  the  Golden-crowned  and  the  Ruby- 
crowned,  the  smallest  of  our  birds  with  the  exception  of 
the    Hummingbirds,    are    common    during    the    spring 


migration,  and  flit  about  the  trees  prying  into  every  nook 
and  cranny  in  search  of  insect  tid-bits.  The  Golden- 
crowned  Kinglet  has  nothing  much  in  the  way  of  a 
song,  but  the  Ruby-crowned  has  a  beautiful  song  of 
most  surprising  power  for  so  small  a  bird  and,  while 
singing,  the  male  often  elevates  his  ruby  crown-patch. 

A  great  many  of  the  birds  which  visit  our  woods  in 
the  spring  are  Warblers,  small,  mostly  gaily-colored 
birds  of  which  there  are  a  large  number  of  species.  They 
rove  about  the  woods  in  loose  flocks,  usually  made  up 
of  several  species,  and  are  constantly  flitting  from  tree 
to  tree.  Some  species  frequent  the  lower  branches  of  the 
trees  and  the  underbrush,  while  others  keep  to  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  tallest  trees.  None  of  the  Warblers 
are  distinguished  musicians  though  most  of  them  have 
quaint  and  characteristic  little  ditties. 

The  Wilson's  Thrush  is  one  of  our  earliest  woodland 
summer  residents  to  arrive.  It  is  usually  silent  for  a 
few  days  after  its  arrival,  then  for  a  few  days  it  sings 
a  faint  "ghost-song,"  and  then  breaks  into  its  full  song 
which  is  a  beautiful  refrain  with  a  remarkable  quality 
which  can  be  best  described  as  spiral. 

The  Chipmunk,  too,  has  awakened  from  its  winter 
sleep,  and  sitting  up  on  a  log  or  stump  it  sends  forth  its 
call  of  "chonk-chonk-chonk"  which  is  taken  up  by  other 
chipmunks  until  the  woods  re-echo  to  the  chorus  with 
which  these  little  animals  greet  the  spring. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  OAK  WOODS 


OVER  fifty  species  of  native  oaks  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  trees,  and  about  twenty-five  are  used 
for  lumber.  After  the  oaks  are  cut  into  lumber,  there 
is  no  means  known  to  the  United  States  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  by  which  they  can  be  identified  as  to  exact 
species.  By  examination  of  the  wood  alone,  however,  it  is 
easy  to  separate  the  oaks  into  two  groups — the  white 
oaks  and  the  red  oaks ;  and  for  the  most  purposes,  for- 
tunately, it  is  not  necessary  to  classify  them  any  fur- 
ther. The  oaks  all  average  about  the  same  in  strength, 
but  those  in  the  white  oak  group  are  much  more  durable 
under  conditions  favorable  to  decay  than  those  in  the 
red  oak  group. 

The  white  oak  group  includes  true  white  oak,  swamp 
oak,  bur  oak,  cow  oak,  post  oak,  overcup  oak,  and  chest- 
nut oak.  The  red  oak  group  includes  true  red  oak,  yellow 
or  black  oak,  scarlet  oak,  Spanish  oak,  Texan  oak,  black 
jack,  water  oak,  willow  oak,  and  laurel  oak. 

The  color  of  the  wood  is  a  ready  but  not  absolutely 
reliable  means  of  distinguishing  the  white  oaks  from 
the  red  oaks.  Red  oaks  usually  have  a  distinctly  red- 
dish tinge,  especially  near  the  knots.  The  wood  of  the 
white  oaks  is  generally  a  grayish  brown;  but  occasion- 
ally a  reddish  tinge  is  found  in  white  oak  lumber. 

For  more  accurate  identification   it   is   necessary   to 


examine  the  pores  of  the  wood.  These  will  be  found  as 
tiny  holes  on  a  smoothly-cut  end  surface,  the  largest 
being  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  They  are  not  of 
uniform  size  throughout  each  growth  ring,  but  are  con- 
siderably larger  in  the  wood  formed  in  the  spring,  de- 
creasing in  size  rather  abruptly  towards  the  summer- 
wood.  The  large  pores  in  the  springwood  of  the  heart- 
wood  and  inner  sapwood  of  the  white  oaks  are  usually 
plugged  up  with  a  froth-like  growth  called  tyloses,  and 
those  of  the  red  oaks  are  open.  This  feature,  however,  is 
not  so  reliable  for  classification  as  the  character  of 
the  much  smaller  pores  in  the  summerwood. 

To  tell  for  a  certainty  whether  a  piece  of  oak  belongs 
to  the  white  or  red  oak  group,  cut  the  end  grain  smoothly 
with  a  sharp  knife  across  several  growth  rings  of  average 
width.  With  the  aid  of  a  hand  lens  examine  the  small 
pores  in  the  dense  summerwood.  If  the  pores;  in  this 
part  of  the  growth  ring  are  plainly  visible  as  minute 
rounded  openings,  and  are  not  so  crowded  but  that  they 
can  readily  be  counted,  the  wood  belongs  to  the  red  oak 
group.  If  the  pores  in  the  summerwood  are  very  small, 
somewhat  angular,  and  so  numerous  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  count  them,  the  wood  belongs  to 
the  white  oak  group. 
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NATIONAL  HONOR  ROLL,  MEMORIAL  TREES 

Trees  have  been  planted  for  the  following  and  registered  with  the  American  Forestry  Association,  which 
desires  to  register  each  Memorial  Tree  planted  in  the  United  States.  A  certificate  of  registration  will  be  sent  to 
each  person   corporation,  club  or  community  reporting  the  planting  of  a  Memorial  Tree  to  the  Association. 


RICHARDSON  PARK,  DEL. 

By    Woman'*    Richardson    Park    Civic   Club: 
John  James  Hoffecker,  Jr. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

By     Library    of    Congress:     Charles    Edwin 

Chambers.   Edward  Theodore   Comegys.  Frank 

Edward  Dunkin.  John  Woodbury  Wheeler. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

By  Tampa  Rotary  Club:  G.  W.  Bates.  R.  G. 

Berry.    Urbin    S.     Bird.    Henry     C.    Grinton. 

George    Otto    Hansen,    F.    L.    Harvey,    R.    C 

Lyles,   Patrick  McLaughlin. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
By   English  Avenue   School:    Fallen  Heroes. 
By  Hill  School:  Sgt.  Jesse  A.  Johnson. 
DES  PLAINES,  ILL. 
By   Irving   Park   Women's   Club:   Alexander 
Dunn.      By    Seventh    District,    Illinois    State 
Federation    of    Women's    Clubs:    Their    Gold 
Stars.     Mayfair    Woman's    Club:    Their    Com- 
munity Gold  Stars. 

URBANA,  ILL. 
By  University  of  Illinois:  Merrill  Manning 
Benson,  Linn  Palmer  Cookson,  William  Frank- 
lit  Earnest,  Otto  Benton  Gray,  Milo  Lincoln 
Haley,  Joseph  Henry  Johnston,  Lawrence  Scott 
Riddle,   John    Lawrence   Teare,    Edward   Kent 
Armstrong,    Calvin    W.    Hesse,    Harry    Henry 
Strauch,    Charles   Henry   Gundlock,    Benjamin 
James  Prince,  Leslie  George   Chandler. 
MONTICELLO,  IND. 
By    War    Mothers   of   White    County:    Hero 
Dead  Who  Served  in  the  World  War. 
VINCENNES,  IND. 
By    Francis    Vigo    Chapter,    D.    A.    R.:    Lt. 
Francis  A.  Mcllvaine,  Bryant  S.  Van  Kirk. 
MARION,  IOWA 
By  Marion  Chapter  No.   183,  Q.   E.   S.:   Sgt. 
Joseph  Barnoske. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
By  Outdoor  Art  League:  Robert  M.  Boyle. 

COLFAX,  LA. 
Civic  League:  Clarence  Corbet,  Ellis  Tarter, 
M.    N.    Gentry,    Martin    Bazar,    Oscar    Price, 
Archie  Prothro,  Maynard  O'Quinn,  Lester  Dun- 
can,   Chesson    Lewis,    William    Wise,    Adam 
Christy,  Sylvester  DuBois,  William  Norris. 
AMESBURY,  MASS. 
By     Amesbury     Improvement     Association : 
S.xteen  Trees  for  the  Men  of  Amesbury. 

VICKSBURG,  MISS. 

By  Vicksburg  Civic  League:  Lt.  H.  B.  Aden, 
Jr.  Lt.  Henry  Cook  Allein,  William  W.  Alleln, 
Lawrence  Bigbee,  Eugene  Bobbs,  V.  G.  Boonr, 
Douglas  Boone,  Hal  Scott  Cole,  Willie  Cory 
Crouch,  Marshall  Fielder,  Ernest  E.  Ford. 
John  Loyola  Geary,  W.  H.  Gifford,  Dan  Bunch 
Guion,  Lt.  Dr.  Guy  C.  Haralson,  Jeff  Hender- 
son, Anssie  Berry  Houston,  Capt.  George 
Theodore  Houston,  Perry  Johns,  Stinson  Lan- 
ier, Lieut.  Perry  Lyons,  Paymaster  Spraguc 
Magruder,  Edwin  B.  Muirhead,  Samuel  R. 
Nelson,  Frank  D  Onsley,  George  David  Peck. 
Torry  Pichetto,  Thomas  Prine,  Charles  Henry 
Rogers,  George  Henry  Slater,  John  Hardte 
Scrrells,  Charles  B.  Stallings,  Mark  J.  Wal- 
dtn,  William  Randolph  Yergcr,  Fred  D.  Barks- 
dale,  Willie  James  Blackwell,  Edward  Bryant, 
Henry  Ham,  James  Collins,  David  O.  Harold, 
Laddie  Harris,  Henry  McDonald,  James 
Showalter,  L.  H.  Slaughter,  George  Streeter, 
Arthur  Thomas,  Arthur  Williams. 

JEFFERSON  CITY,  MO. 

By  Military  Sisterhood  of  America:  The 
Men  Who  Served  in  the  War. 


ANSLEY,  NEBR. 

By  Woman's  Civic  Club:  In  Honor  ot 
Stuckey,  Rhodes  and  Amsberry. 

EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

By  West  Orange  Post  No.  22,  American 
Legion,  Edward  J.  Bradley,  John  S.  Bradley, 
Harry  George  Buchanon,  Joseph  J.  Burns, 
John  B.  Byrnes,  Daniel  J.  Coggins,  Leslie  P. 
Colton,  William  Theodore  Dunn,  John  A. 
Glennon,  William  J.  Hart,  James  J.  Jagger, 
William  H.  Jones,  Darwin  Karam,  John  Kato- 
podis,  Alfred  Kayser,  Ferdinand  Kenzl,  Fran- 
cis William  Kunz,  William  F.  Larkin,  James 
Francis  Lonergan,  Edward  D.  McChesney, 
Harry  S.  Merklin,  John  Meyer,  Joseph  Paris, 
Frank  John  Peiker,  Walter  Perkins,  Charles 
Roehm,  James  E.  Sayres,  Herbert  M.  P. 
Cocker. 

RIDGEFIELD  PARK,  N.  J. 

By  Young  Women's  Patriotic  League  and 
American  Legion  Post  No.  40:  Lewis  Herbig, 
Philip  V.  Ford,  Carl  Gros  Kurth,  Robert  A. 
Williams,  Ernest  R.  Nelson,  Ernest  Guerding, 
O.  F.  Gaillard,  George  E.  Sempsey,  Lillian 
Ward. 

MONROE,  N.  Y. 

By  Woman's  Civic  Club:  Amy  Todt,  Harold 
Booth,  Victor  Jones,  Samuel  Vofrie,  George  C. 
McElroy. 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

By  National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild: 
Lt.  C.  Clayton  Cole,  Lt.  Herman  W.  Valentine, 
Lt.  William  L.  Elliott,  Jr.,  Lt.  Reuben 
Abrams,  Lt.  Vaughan  Sargeant,  Lt.  Louis  T. 
Plummer,  Ensign  Robert  Starr  Beattie,  Leon- 
ard J.  Fischer,  Henry  A.  Abel,  John  F.  Leaf, 
Charles  L.  Hubbell,  Jr.,  Arlington  Van  Orden, 
Harrison  W.  Blackstone,  Walter  S.  Brown, 
James  C.  Broadard. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

By  St.  Clements  Church:  Lt.  Frank  Nolan, 
William  Rougier. 

SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 

By  American  University  Club:  Claude  Lee 
Enipet,  Ray  C.  Hallock,  John  Joseph  Diminco, 
Peter  J.  Poach,  Horace  Phelps  Beal,  Frank 
D.  Young,  Charles  L.  Jacobi. 

ENFIELD,  N.  C. 

By  Historical  Commission:  Joseph  Jethro 
Bumpus,  Jacob  Thomas  Currie. 

MARTIN'S  FERRY,  OHIO 

By  Service  Star  Legion:  Amedo  C'appellette, 
James  McCann,  Isaac  Vickers,  Stephen 
Specock,  Paul  Smith. 

WARREN,  OHIO 

By  Dickey  Avenue  School:  John  Ballara. 
By  Roosevelt  School:  William  Boch,  William 
A.  Fultman,  Noble  Lintz,  Glenn  P.  Thompson. 
Laird  Avenue  School:  John  Elmer  Shisler, 
Glenn  P.  Thompson.  South  Park  Avenue 
School:  Quentin  Roosevelt.  First  Street 
School,  Thomas  Williams.  Market  Street  Ele- 
mentary School:  Clarence  Hyde.  Tod  Avenue 
Elementary  School:  Howard  Hillman.  Mc- 
Kinley  School:  Sheldon  Rollo  Hickox. 
GLASSPORT,  PA. 

By  St.  Cecilia's  Congregation:  Louis  Foster, 
Vincent  Tavalaro,  Conrad  Pfluger,  Adam  Sal- 
vadore,    Eugene   Stepko. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

By  Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Proper- 
ty: Raymond  Carl  Axe,  Earl  Edwin  Aurand, 
Charles  W.  Barker,  Raymond  L.  Beard,  Ben- 
jamin Hoyer  Boggs,  John  Harry  Beshore, 
Robert  A.  Boll,  Richard  Lee  Bothwell,  Charles 


Breneiser,     William    F.     Chamroy,    Percy     A. 
Chronister,  Isaac  Cohen,  Allen  L.  Cupp,  Will- 
iam Clouser,  Eugene  R.  Davis,  Ralph  Divley, 
Robert    J.    Davis,    Wesley     DeHaven,    Harry 
Dillon,  James  Gait  Elder,  Carl  Fanus,  George 
Wm.  Fitzpatrick,  Paul  Chester  Furman,  Adam 
Genslider,  Rexford  Mason  Glaspey,  John  Got- 
shall,    William    A.    Gorner,    Grover    Cleveland 
Hain,  Frank  P.  Hawk,  Harry  Bower  Hoagland, 
Herbert    K.    Harry,    David    J.    Hoffert,    Louis 
Edwin   Houseal,    Charles    M.    Houser,    Palmer 
W.    Herrold,    Harry     Edison    Hess,     Ray    E. 
Johnson,     Donald    Johnston,    Fred     E.    Jones, 
Charles   Ed.   Kipple,   Robert  J.   Kirby,   Milton 
Kelley,  Paul  Dill  Leinback,  Alfred  Joe  Lilley. 
Gcorg«    E.    Long,    Walter    Wane    Lower,    Earl 
Crouse    Martin,    Ed.    Henry    Meyers,    Lee    W. 
Monyer,    James    T.    Moore,    John    P.    Morgan, 
Jr.,  Wilmer  W.  Mullen,  Francis  X.  Naughton, 
William  Shamon  Noggle,  Jacob  Nauss,  George 
D.    Peters,    John    C.    Peiger,    Jr.,    William    J. 
Putt,    Robert.  W.    Payne,    James    L.    Redman, 
Amos   C.    Reese,   John    Roscoe    Rohrer,    James 
A.    Rettinger,   Charles  W.   Revie,   Herman    R. 
Rhoades,  John  P.  Sattler,  Ed.  A.  Solway,  Guy 
Warren    Showers,    Mervine    Shireman,    Leroy 
D.  Smucker,  Theodore  R.  Stump,  Sylvester  P. 
Sullivan,    Bennedetto    Salvador,    Jacob    Smith, 
George  Howard   Seitz,  William  James  Taylor, 
Norman  Ed.  Thomas,  Harry  F.  Waltz,  Edwin 
Crull    Wells,    Robert    D.    Wilson,    C.    Edward 
Weitmyer,  William  G.   Winter,  John  Harrison 
Joseph    Garboner,    William    C.    Arnold,    Leroy 
Bryan,     Marcel     Von     Bereghy,     Charles     F. 
Bricker,  Harris  D.  Buckwalter,  James  Bright- 
bill,  Francis  S.  Miller,  Ed.  R.  Murray,  Allen 
Hartman,  Henry  Franklin  Emswiler. 
TACONY,  PA. 
By  Tacony  Service  Flag  and  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation:   Horace    W.    Ayers,    Jr.,    Anthony    V. 
Young,     Frank     E.     Zeigler,     Stuart     Morrow, 
Borucki,  Albert  W.  Buckner,  Edward  J.  Cantz, 
John  J.   Crone,  Nicholas  Crispi,  Benjamin   H. 
Fisher,  Herbert  S.  Lytton,  Marshall  B.  Lever, 
Harold    B.    Merz,    Leo    T.    McCabe,    Giacomo 
Moscarello,      William      D.      Oxley,      Patrick 
O'Brien,   George   W.    Roberts,  Jr.,    Edward   F. 
Smith,  Earl  W.  Schalch,  William  H.  Thompson. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
By  Troy  Hill  Chapter,  Service  Star  Legion: 
Bernard   Bischoff,   Ferdinand    C.    Schwab,    Ed- 
ward  L.    Schmitt,    Robert    M.    Roush,    Charles 
P.    Rberig.      By    Beechview    Chapter,    Service 
Star    Legion:    Carl    S.    Schreiber,    Robert    C. 
Hart,    R.    H.    Fickling,    J.    M.    Rice,    William 
W.    Hoffman,    John    Mazarri,    Fred    Mountain, 
J.   E.  Austin.     By  Roosevelt  Chapter,  Service 
Star   Legion:   Thomas   Anthony    Lucia,    Chris- 
topher   L.    Mclnerny,    Attridge    F.    McManus, 
Robert    Race,    William    E.    Found,    James    J. 
Sullivan. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

By  Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary:  Will- 
iam S.  Ablett,  John  F.  Anderson,  C.  E.  Foll- 
raer,  Ervin  C.  Hamilton,  John  C.  Kerr, 
Raymond  O'Conner,  Ralph  E.  Peterson,  E. 
P.  Shirey,  Roland  G.  Whiteley,  Darius  B. 
Whitesell. 

CAMDEN,  S.  C. 

By  Civic  League:  Walter  West,  Walter  M. 
Lloyd,  Alfred  Bundell,  Mendel  Gladden,  Pat 
Davis,  Leroy  Beek,  Bratton  DeLoach,  Mas- 
senberg  Trotter,  Gillian  Hall,  Harrison 
Stokes,  Joseph  Boone,  Smillie  Hinson,  Henry 
Brown,  Malcolm  Bateman,  Fairley  Arthur, 
Eben  McLeod,  Coleman  Phillips,  Stephen 
Richards. 
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Four  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Buy 
The  Noiseless  Typewriter 


/ — It  is  durable  —     —     — 

2 — It  is  speedy 

3 — It  does  beautiful  work. 
4 — It  is  noiseless      —     — 


THREE  of  the  four  reasons  given 
above  might  be  called  common  to 
any  good  typewriter.  But  the  fourth 
is  exclusively  a  Noiseless  feature. 

It  is  the  feature  that  sets  this  wonder 
machine  above  and  apart  from  any 
other  and  makes  it  indeed  "The  Type- 
writer Plus."  After  all,  in  these  days 
of  progress,  why  should  any  one  buy  a 
noisy  typewriter? 

Sometimes  a  business  man  will  say 
that  he  realizes  the  value  of  The  Noise- 
less Typewriter  but  his  only  question 
is — "Will  it  stand  up"? 

In  answer,  we  need  but  point  to  the 
thousands  of  machines  that  have  been 
in  constant  daily  use  for  four,  five  and 
six  years !      And  to  the  list  of  users ! 

Reasons  No.  2  and  No.  3  are  quite 
easily  demonstrated.     As  a  matter  of 


fact,  stenographers  who  use  The  Noise- 
less Typewriter  will  tell  you  that  they 
can  do  more  work  and  better  work  on 
it  than  on  any  other  machine  they  have 
ever  used. 

The  Noiseless  Typewriter  brings  you 
all  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  ordi- 
nary typewriter  and  something  more — 
the  blessedness  of  quiet. 

And  it  is  on  exactly  that  basis  that  we 
commend  it  to  your  attention. 

As  we  have  frequently  stated,  a 
fifteen-minute  demonstration  will  tell 
you  more  about  its  value  to  you — to 
your  nerves — to  your  stenographer — 
and  to  your  business,  than  we  could 
write  in  ten  pages. 

Our  representatives  stand  ready  to 
make  that  demonstration  at  any  time 
that  suits  your  convenience. 


THE     NOISELESS     TYPEWRITER     COMPANY 

253    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 

Sales  Offices  in  Leading  Cities  of 
I  he  United  Stales  and  Canada 


Send    for    Illustrated    Booklet— "THE  TYPEWRITER    PLUS" 
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THE  FLOWERING  CRABS 

(Malusei) 

The  Flowering  Crabs  have  few  rivals 
among  the  gorgeous  spring-flowering  trees 
and  shrubs.  At  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
one  of  the  Important  events  of  the  year 
is  the  blooming  of  the  Crabs  followed 
by  the  showy  fruit 

Of  easy  culture,  and  planted  singly 
or  in  masses1  give  remarkable  and  quick 
results.  While  beautiful  on  the  small 
lawn  Flowering  Crabs  are  used  to  the 
greatest  advantage  on  a  large  scale  in 
woodland  and  other  mass  plantings,  as  are 
Dogwoods  and  Hawthorns.  No  group  of 
plants  have  greater  value  than  the  Maluses 
for  enlivening  open  forest  parks  and 
country  roadsides;  they  present  striking 
effects  when  planted  on  parking  strips  of 
boulevards  or  wide   city   streets. 

BOXFORD  NURSERY,  EAST  BOX- 
FORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  offers  eight 
of  the  finest  varieties.  Flowering  Crabs 
are  quite  scarce  and  orders  should  be 
placed  early. 

Special  Descriptive  List  and  prices  on 
request. 

Address— HARLAK  P.  XELSEY,  OWNER, 
HARDY   AMERICAN   PLANTS, 

SALEM,    MASSACHUSETTS 


Our  plant  resources  compris- 
ing over  800  cultivated  acres 
enable  us  to  assure  you  that 
no  matter  what  your  planting 
plans    call     for    in 

TREES SHRUBS 

EVERGREENS   or 
PERENNIALS 
we   can   fill   any   requirements 
to  your  maximum  satisfaction. 
Write    for    our    catalog. 
'Successful  for  over  a  century* 
AMERICAN    NURSERIES 


Singer   Building, 
New  York 


"Take  No  Chances 
With  Camp  Fixes 
Put  Them  Out." 


PLANT  FULL  GROWN  TREES 

And  Save  a  Lifetime 

of  Waiting  for  Small 

Trees  to  Grow 

LEWIS    &    VALENTINE 

COMPANY 
47  W.  34th  St.     New  York 

Ardmore,  Pa.      Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Rye,  N.  Y.         Roslyn,  L.  I. 
Charlotte,  N.  C.      Detroit,  Mich. 


PLEASANT  THINGS 

TAKEN  FROM  LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITOR 


"No  magazine  comes  to  my  home  that  I 
appreciate  more  than  I  do  American 
Forestry." 

C.  S.  Hodges. 


"It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that 
the  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  communicate  with  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  saying  that  our  sym- 
pathies and  interests  are  with  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  we  feel  it  most  important  to 
the  child;  furthermore,  that  we  would  ad- 
vise that  all  superintendents  o>f  public 
schools  bring  this  magazine  U.  their  own 
schools." 

Mrs.  Leon  G.  Ball. 


"The  publication   is   a   work  of   art   and 
the  contents  a  source  of  gratification." 
Henry  M.  Stowe. 


"The  American  Forestry  Magazine  is 
certainly  an  excellent  publication  and  it 
finds  a  large  patronage  in  our  library.  It 
is  along  the  line  of  the  class  of  literature 
that  our  young  people  of  the  present  day 
should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with. 
Anything  I  can  do  to  boost  its  popularity 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  take  advantage  of." 

W.    A.    FlSKE. 


"I  find  American  Forestry  a  very  won- 
derful magazine,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
can  dispense  with  a  single  number." 

Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crummer. 


"I  hope  that  your   efforts  will  bring   to 
the  American   people   a   realization   of   the 
need   for  a  protective  forestry  policy." 
P.  A.   Howell. 


"American  Forestry  is  being  received 
regularly  at  our  school,  and  is  of  splendid 
value." 

Bernard  Ostrolenk. 


"Your    association    has    done    wonderful 
work  during  the  past  year." 

J.  A.  Franklin. 


"You  are  hereby  authorized  to  continue 
our  subscription  to  your  splendid  magazine, 
American  Forestry." 

Macon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


"You  are  right — American  Forestry  is 
the  one  magazine  which  I  cannot  get  along 
without.  I  hope  that  the  Association  will 
have  the  most  successful  year  that  it  has 
yet  had." 

Edith  M.  M.  Chapman. 


"You  certainly  have  a  very  effective  way 
of  getting  out  news  matter  and  having 
it  used  by  the  papers.  I  know  that  the 
publicity  work  which  you  have  been  doing 
for  the  Snell  Bill  is  bringing  some  very 
excellent  results,  and  I  hope  you  will  keep 
it  up.  We  need  a  body  of  public  sentiment 
that  will  back  up  effectively  our  demands 
for  the  right  kind  of  legislation  in  the  next 
Congress." 

Hugh  P.  Baker. 


"We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  favor- 
able comment  upon  the  new  Forest  Recre- 
ation Department  as  edited  by  Mr.  Carhart. 
It  has  surely  been  very  good  so  far  and 
should  help  greatly  to  popularize  American 
Forestry. 

James  E.  Scott. 


"I  want  to  congratulate  the  Association 
on  its  great  accomplishments  and  wish 
for  it  an  ever-growing  success." 

Luella  A.  Owen. 


"The  Executive  Committee  of  Ebell  is 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  preservation 
of  American  forests  and  glad  to  endorse 
and  contribute  to  the  American  Forestry 
Association." 

Marguerite  Jerome  Hammond. 


"I  am  greatly  pleased  with  Dr.  Shufeldt's 
article  in  American  Forestry  for  March, 
on   Woodchucks." 

Anna  Botsford  Comstock. 


"May  I  congratulate  you  and  more  the 
members  of  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation and  still  more  the  people  of  the 
country  on  the  action  taken  at  your  Annual 
Meeting  on  February  25.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  you 
have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  interest  of 
a  broader  forestry  policy." 

F.  W.  Kelsey. 


"If   there    is   any   way    in    which    I    can 
personally    co-operate    with    you    in    your 
great  work  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Edgar  S.  Nash. 


"The  American  Forestry  Magazine  is 
indeed  a  valuable  magazine,  and  I  have 
lost  much  time  in  not  being  acquainted  with 
it  before." 

Algat  Lange. 


"I  am  with  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. I  am  for  more  publicity,  for  more 
distribution  of  information  regarding 
American  forests  and  their  vital  relation 
to  industrial  America.  I  have  been  watch- 
ing the  Snell  bill,  and  hope  that  eventually 
Congress  may  deem  it  essential  to  spend 
twelve  millions  on  our  forests,  which  af- 
fect everybody." 

E.  Wheeler  Whit  more. 
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PENNSYLVANIA    PLANTS    MEMO- 
RIAL TREES 

A  LL  of  the  men  and  women  in  Pennsyl- 
vania who  served  in  the  World  War 
will  have  trees  dedicated  to  them  at  Arbor 
Day  exercises  in  Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia.  A  tree  will  be  planted 
in  their  honor  in  each  of  these  cities.  Gov- 
ernor Sproul  will  plant  a  tree  in  the  Capi- 
tol Park;  Mayor  Moore  will  preside  at 
exercises  at  Independence  Square,  and 
Mayor  Babcock  will  do  likewise  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Arrangements  for  the  dedication  exer- 
cises have  been  made  by  Governor  Sproul 
and  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  State's  Chief  For- 
ester. The  Department  of  Forestry  will 
supply  the  trees,  American  elms,  from  its 
nursery  in  Tioga  county.  Soil  from  every 
county  in  the  State,  collected  by  the  va- 
rious District  Foresters,  will  be  placed 
about  the  roots  of  each  tree. 


BROOKINGS  MANAGER  OF  NATUR- 
AL RESOURCES  DEPARTMENT 
'"PHE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  established  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  Production, 
with  W.  D.  Brookings  as  manager.  The 
Department  will  comprise  one  of  the  eight 
departments  into  which  the  work  of  the 
Chamber  has  been  divided  in  order  to 
serve  its  large  membership  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Brookings  has  had  a  wide  experi- 
ence in  forestry  and  lumbering,  having 
been  in  the  lumber  manufacturing  business 
in  California  for  a  number  of  years  as  well 
as  being  connected  with  retail  distribution 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  At  the 
time  of  the  war  Mr.  Brookings  joined  the 
forestry  regiment  and  took  a  company  of 
the  Twentieth  Engineers  to  France  in  1917. 
During  his  service  in  France  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Landes,  near  the  Pyrenees, 
in  charge  of  the  First  Battalion,  operating 
five  sawmills.  During  the  past  two  years 
he  has  been  making  an  exhaustive  study 
of  forest  resources,  and  in  the  course  ot 
his  investigations  has  traveled  throughout 
the  United  States  and  British  Columbia. 
Mr.  Brookings  thus  comes  to  his  work 
with  the  Chamber  especially  qualified  to 
accomplish  much  in  a  constructive  way  in 
the  development  of  his  Department. 


JUNIPER,  NOT  CEDAR 

In  the  November,  1920,  issue  of  AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY,  in  the  article  by  S.  J. 
Record  on  scented  woods,  the  caption  on 
the  lower  left-hand  illustration  on  page 
666  should  have  read  Western  Junipe"-, 
not  Western  Red  Cedar. 


A  block  of  Maples  five  to  six  Inch  caliper,  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high 

The  Right  Tree  in  the  Right  Place 

The  rigtit  tree  means  a  specimen  which  has  been  grown  under  the  scientific  care  of  a 
reliable  nursery.  Trees  thus  grown  are  strong  and  straight,  and  so  well  nourished  that  the 
usual  setbacks  of  transplanting  are  minimized  to  the  last  degree.  The  right  place  is  of  nearly 
equal  importance.  Soil  conditions  should  be  considered  as  well  as  the  natural  harmony  of  its 
surroundings.  Amawalk  trees  are  dug  and  shipped  with  exacting  care,  and  we  are  ready  at 
all  times  to  furnish  any  information  at  our  command  concerning  silviculture.  Our  catalogue, 
which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you,  has  considerable  information  devoted  to  this  subject. 


Austrian    Pines 11    to  16  feet. 

Arborvitae 7   to  12  feet. 

Hemlocks 11    to  16  feet. 

Colorado   Spruce 7   to  19  feet. 

Norway   Spruce 14  to  21  feet. 


Norway    Maples 16   to    35  feet. 

Pin  Oaks   16  to  35  feet. 

European   Beech 11   to  25  feet. 

Lindens 12    to    26  feet. 

Sugar   Maples 16   to  35  feet. 


NURSED 


New  York  City  Office,  103  Park  Avenue 

Telephone:  VANDKRBILT  7691 

Amawalk.  Westchester  Co.,  New  York 

Telephone:  YORKTOWN  128 


BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

TREES*-     PLANTS     -      PLANTING 
BOX  E,  LEXINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Orchids 


We  are  specialists  in 
Orchids;  we  collect.  Im- 
port, grow,  sell  and  export  this  class  Of  plants 
exclusively. 

Our  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  of 
Orchids  may  be  had  on  application.  Also  spe- 
cial list  of  freshly  Imported  unestabllshed 
Orchids. 

LAGER  &  HURRELL 

Orchid  Growers  and   Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


Nursery  Stock  for  Forest  Planting 
TREE  SEEDS 

SEEDLINGS  Wrtk  M  trie*  on      TRANSPLANTS 

large  quantities 

THE  NORTH-EASTERN  FORESTRY  CO. 
CHESHIRE.    CONN. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


West  African  Forests  and  Forestry,  by  A. 

Harold   Unwin    (Dutton).     Illustrated. 

The  author,  late  Senior  Conservator  of 
Forests  in  Nigeria,  having  spent  thirteen 
years  in  West  Africa  in  forestry,  has  had 
exceptional  experience,  and  his  book  offers 
the  reading  public  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  share  in  its  benefits.  He  starts  by  deal- 
ing in  general  with  West  African  forests, 
then  successfully  in  geographical  order 
with  the  trees  and  forests  of  Gambia,  Sierra 
Leone,  Liberia,  the  Ivory  and  Gold  Coasts, 
Togo,  Nigeria,  and  the  British  Sphere  of 
the  Cameroons.  He  supplies  notes  on  tim- 
ber trees  both  for  export  and  local  use, 
and  gives  throughout  the  botanical  and 
vernacular  names  of  indigenous  trees.  Doc- 
tor Unwin  has  also  chapters  on  the  oil 
beans,  seeds  and  nuts  of  the  West  African 
forests ;  on  the  oil  palm  and  palm  kernel 
industry ;  and  the  question  of  the  forest  in 
relation  to  agriculture. 


The  Development  of  Institutions  Under 
Irrigation,  by  George  Thomas  (Macmil- 
lar).     Illustrated. 

This  book,  one  of  the  Rural  Science 
Series,  is  a  thorough  and  intensive  report 
of  the  history  of  irrigation  in  the  State  of 
Utah.  The  large  areas  of  land  which  have 
been  reclaimed  all  through  the  west  make 
the  subject  one  of  first  importance  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  western  projects,  as 
well  as  to  students  of  irrigation  and  its 
effect  on  institutions.  Mr.  Thomas  has 
done  an  interesting  historical  piece  of 
work,  well-written,  and  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  economists,  geographists,  and 
historians  of  the  United  States. 


The  Practice  of  Silviculture  (With  Par- 
ticular Reference  to  Its  Application  in 
the  United  States).  By  Ralph  C.  Haw- 
ley  (Wiley).  Price,  $4.00. 
Published  in  March,  this  book  will  fill  a 
long-felt  want  and  cover,  as  a  text-book, 
a  field  at  present  unfilled.  It  has  par- 
ticular application  to  the  forests  of  this 
continent  with  regard  to  silviculture.  The 
subject  is  presented  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  teacher  and  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
cussion is  shaped  in  a  manner  which  will 
be  clear  to  the  student.  The  topics  treated 
are  reproduction  methods,  clear  cutting 
method,  the  seed  tree  method,  the  shelter- 
wood  method,  the  selection  method,  the 
coppice  method,  coppice  with  standard 
method,  intermediate  cuttings,  method  of 
controlling  cuttings,  slash  disposal,  forest 
protection  against  forest  fires,  against  in- 
sects, against  tree  diseases  and  protection 
against  domestic  animals  (grazing).  Pro- 
tection against  avalanches,  landslides,  floods 
and  shifting  sand.  The  author's  long  ex- 
perience in  the  practical  application  of 
silviculture  on  forest  properties  and  in 
teaching  the  subject,  as  well  as  his  position 


BOOKS  ON   FORESTRY 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  will  publish  each  month,  for  the  benefit  01  those  who  wish  books  on  forestry, 
a  list  of  titles,  authors  snd  prices  of  such  books.  These  may  be  ordered  through  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  Washington,  D.   C.     Prices  are  by  mall  or  express  prepaid. 

FOREST    VALUATION— Flllbert     Roth Jl.s» 

FOREST   REGULATION— FUibert  Roth   20a 

PRACTICAL  TREE  REPAIR— By  Elbert  Peets 2.35 

LUMBER    MANUFACTURING    ACCOUNTS— By    Arthur   F.   Jones 2  11 

FOREST  VALUATION— By  H.  H.  Chapman 1.10 

CHEMISTRY  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  MAKING— By  Edwin  Sutermeister 6.10 

CHINESE   FOREST   TREES   AND   TIMBER   SUPPLY— By   Norman    Shaw 2.5* 

TREES,   SHRUBS,    VDfES    AND    HERBACEOUS    PERENNIALS— By   John    Kirkegaard 2.50 

TREES   AND   SHRUBS— By   Charles  Sprague  Sargent— Vols.    I   and   II,  4   Parts  to  a  Volume— 

Per    Part    5.00 

THE   TRAINING  OF  A  FORESTER— Gilford   PInchot   1.39 

LUMBER   AND   ITS   USES— R.   S.   Kellogg 2.15 

FORESTS,  WOODS  AND  TREES  IN  RELATION  TO   HYGIENE— By  Augustine  Henry 5.25 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREST  LAW  IN  AMERICA— By  J.  P.  Kinney 2.60 

STUDIES   IN   FRENCH   FORESTRY— By   Theodore   S.   Woolsey 6.10 

FOREST  PHYSIOGRAPHY— By  Isaiah  Bowman 5.10 

KEY  TO  THE  TREES— Collins  and  Preston 1.50 

THE  FARM  WOODLOT— E.  G.  Cheyney  and  J.  P.  Wentling. 1.75 

IDENTIFICATION    OF    THE    ECONOMIC    WOODS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES— Samuel   J. 

Record  2.60 

PLANE   SURVEYING— John   C.   Tracy ". 3.60 

FOREST    MENSURATION— Henry    Solon    Graves 4.00 

FOREST  PRODUCTS,  THEIR  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE— By  Nelson  Courtland  Brown 4.15 

THE   ECONOMICS   OF  FORESTRY— B.   E.   Fernow 1.61 

FIRST   BOOK    OF   FORESTRY— Filibert   Roth 1.10 

PRACTICAL  FORESTRY— A.   S.  Fuller 1.50 

PRINCIPLES   OF   AMERICAN    FORESTRY— Samuel   B.    Green 2.00 

TREES  IN  WINTER— A.  S.  Blakeslee  and  C.  D.  Jarvis 2  00 

AMERICAN  WOODS— Romeyn  B.  Hough,  14  Volumes,  per  Volume 7.50 

Half  Morocco  Binding 10.00 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  TREES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  U.  S.  AND   CANADA,  EAST  OF  THE 

ROCKY     MOUNTAINS— Romeyn     B.     Hough 8  00 

Half    Morocco    Binding 10  00 

GETTING  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE   TREES— J.  Horace   McFarland 1.75 

HANDBOOK   OF    TIMBER   PRESERVATION— Samuel    M.    Rowe 5.00 

TREES    OF   NEW    ENGLAND— L.    L.    Dame   and    Henry   Brooks 1.50 

TREES,  SHRUBS  AMD  VINES  OF  THE  NORTHEASTERN   UNITED  STATES— H.  E.  Park- 
hurst    150 

TREES— H.    Marshall    Ward     1.50 

OUR    NATIONAL    PARKS— John    Mulr    191 

PRACTICAL   FORESTRY— John   Gifford 2  50 

LOGGING— Ralph    C.    Bryant 4.65 

THE  IMPORTANT  TIMBER  TREES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— S.  B.  Elliott 250 

MANUAL  OF  FORESTRY— VOL  I— Ralph  C.  Hawley  and  Austin  F.  Hawes 3.60 

THE    PRINCIPLES   OF    HANDLING    WOODLANDS— Henry   Solon    Graves 2.60 

SHADE   TREES   IN   TOWNS   AND    CITIES— William  Solotaroff 3.60 

THE  TREE  GUIDE— By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers. 100 

MANUAL    FOR    NORTHERN    WOODSMEN— Austin    Cary 212 

FARM    FORESTRY— Alfred    Akerman    .57 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  WORKING  PLANS  (in  forest  organization)— A.  B.  Reck- 

nagel   ., 2.60 

ELEMENTS  OF  FORESTRY— F.  F.  Moon  and  N.  C.  Brown 3.60 

MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF   WOOD— Samuel  J.  Record 2.60 

STUDIES   OF   TREES— J.  J.   Levison - 2.10 

TREE    PRUNING— A.   Des   Cars    03 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  STRUCTURAL  TIMBER— Howard  F.  Weiss 1.00 

SEEDING  AND   PLANTING  IN  THE   PRACTICE   OF  FORESTRY— By  James  W.   Toumey...  4.10 

FUTURE   OF  FOREST   TREES— By   Dr.   Harold   Unwin 2.25 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS— F.  Schuyler  Mathews 2.M 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  WILD  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  MUSIC— By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 2.00 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  WILD  FLOWERS— By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 2.00 

FARM   FORESTRY— By   John   Arden   Ferguson 2.10 

THE   BOOK  OF  FORESTRY— By  Frederick  F.   Moon 2.10 

OUR  FIELD  AND  FOREST  TREES— By  Maud   Going 1.50 

HANDBOOK  FOR  RANGERS  AND  WOODSMEN— By  Jay  L.  B.  Taylor 3.10 

THE  LAND  WE  LIVE  IN— By  Overton  Price 1.70 

WOOD   AND   FOREST— By  William   Noyes   3  00 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  AMERICAN  TIMBER  LAW— By  J.  P.  Kinney 3.00 

HANDBOOK    OF    CLEARING    AND    GRUBBING,    METHODS    AND    COST— By    Halbert    P. 

Gillette    2  50 

FRENCH  FORESTS  AND  FORESTRY— By  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  Jr 3.10 

MANUAL  OF  POISONOUS  PLANTS— By  L.  H.  Pammel 5.35 

WOOD  AND  OTHER  ORGANIC  STRUCTURAL  MATERIALS— Chas.  H.   Snow 5.00 

EXERCISES  IN  FOREST  MENSURATION— Winkenwerder  and   Clark 150 

OUR   NATIONAL   FORESTS— H.    D.    Boerker 2.50 

MANUAL    OF    TREE    DISEASES— Howard    Rankin 150 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARLS— By  Robert  Sterling  Yard 1.10 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  FOREST— By  J.  Gordon  Dorrance 05 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT-By  A.  B.  Recknaeel  and  John  Bentley,  Jr 2.60 

THE  FOREST  RANGER  AND  OTHER  VERSE— By  John  Guthrie 1.60 

TIMBER,  ITS   STRENGTH,   SEASONING   AND   GRADING— By  H.  S.  Belts 1.W 

THE  HISTORIC  TREES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS— By  J.  R.  Simmons 3.65 

TIMBERS— AND    THEIR    USES— By    Wrenn    Winn 5.15 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  STRUCTURAL  TIMBER— Howard  F.   Weiss 150 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FOREST  POLICY— By  John  Ise 5.15 

THE  KILN  DRYING  OF  LUMBER— By  Harry  D.  Tiemann 4.65 

MODERN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MAKING— By  G.  S.  Witham,  Sr «15 

*  This,  of  coarse,  Is  not  a  complete  list,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  add  to  it  any  books  on  forestry 
or  related  subjects  upon  request.— EDITOR.  


among  the  leading  foresters  of  the  United 
States,  assure  the  authority  and  value  of 
his  book. 


Logging,  West  of  the  Cascades.    Issued  by 
the   Williamette   Iron   and   Steel  Works. 


This  handsome  collection  of  views,  se- 
lected as  typical  scenes  found  in  that  in- 
teresting forest  belt  extending  along  the 
west  coast  of  North  America  will  prove 
interesting  both  to  those  who  are  and  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  region. 
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STATE  NEWS 


CALIFORNIA 


'T'HE  Forest  Committee  of  the  California 
State  Automobile  Association  has  for- 
mulated a  bill  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
a  forest  fire  patrol  law  in  California  and 
proposes  to  request  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  in  the  present  session  of  the  State 
Legislature.  Copies  of  the  bill  have  been 
presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Forestry, 
which  in  turn  has  requested  the  pine  and 
redwood  manufacturers'  associations  and 
the  California  Forestry  Committee  to  state 
what  objections,  if  any,  they  have  to  the 
proposed    legislation. 

This  matter  naturally  is  of  vital  inter- 
est. The  Federal  Forest  Service  in  Cali- 
fornia and  District  Forester  Paul  G.  Red- 
ington  have  strongly  and  consistently 
urged  the  necessity  for  the  protection  of 
privately  owned  timber  lands  within  the 
State  from  fire,  and  endorse  this  move- 
ment made  by  the  California  State  Auto- 
mobile Association,  "making  it  compulsory 
on  private  owners  to  establish  reasonably 
effective  methods  of  fire  patrol  and  sup- 
pression on  their  lands.  Oregon  has  such 
law,  and  the  Idaho  Legislature  this  winter 
is  considering  the  enactment  of  similar 
legislation. 

"The  extent  and  kind  of  damage  that 
even  a  light  forest  fire  does  to  the  woods 
is  not  appreciated.  Not  only  are  large 
trees  felled  through  the  weakening  of  the 
butt  by  fire,  but  in  pockets  where  the  heat 
becomes  intense  whole  stands  of  timbei 
are  killed  and  the  young  growth  suffers 
greatly  throughout  the  area  covered  by  the 
fire.  Cracks  in  the  scars  produced  by  fire 
at  the  base  of  trees  are  ready  openings 
for  the  entrance  of  the  spores  of  wood- 
destroying  fungi,  and  green  trees  felled 
by  fire  constitute  a  fertile  breeding  ground 
for  the  bark-boring  beetle,  an  insect  which 
annually  girdles  and  destroys  a  vast 
amount  of  merchantable  timber. 

"The  public,  as  a  user  of  wood,  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  owners  of  timber 
lands  do  their  utmost  in  a  practical  way 
to  decrease  the  large  annual  loss  by  forest 
fires." 

Partial  returns  on  the  annual  census  of 
the  lumber  production  for  the  State  of 
California,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia District  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  in  co-operation  with  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
its  local  Associations,  the  California  White 
and  Sugar  Pine  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  California  Redwood  Associa- 
tion, show  a  cut  by  twenty-seven  of  the 
largest  mills  in  California  of  630,225,000 
board   feet. 


Get  Shade 

When  You  Want  It 


It's  useless  to  say  "I  must  wait  a  year  before  planting." 
If  you  are  afraid  it  is  too  late  to  plant,  Mr.  Hicks  will 
show  you  that  It  Is  not.  Come  to  the  nursery  and  see 
big  Oaks,  Lindens,  Hemlocks,  Pines,  Firs  (15  to  25  years 
old)  labeled  "Moved  in  June,  1920."  We  have  shrubs 
and  flowering  trees  with  big  balls  of  earth,  and  in  tubs; 
Climbing  Roses  and  hardy  plants  in  pots.  This  nursery 
shows  that  the  fun  of  gardening  need  not  stop  when 
summer    begins. 

SEND  FOR  "HOME  LANDSCAPES" 
A    new    catalogue,    which   is    helpful    in    a    new    way.      It 
tells  how  to  "plant  where  plants   will   enjoy   themselves." 

Is  your  home  along  the  seashore?  Is  your  soil  acid, 
or  is  it  dry  and  sandy?  "Home  Landscapes"  makes  valu- 
able suggestions  for  all  conditions  of  soil;  by  using  this 
information,  your  trees  and  shrubs  are  more  certain  to 
grow.  It  also  describes  the  new  plants  from  China  (in- 
troduced by  the  Arnold  Arboretum)  which  you  can  have  on 
your    grounds    this    summer. 

Home  Landscapes  has  16  pages  in  color,  showing  beau- 
tiful   gardens.      A    copy    will    be    sent    on    request. 

HICKS  NURSERIES 
BOX  F,        WESTBURY,  L.  I.,        NEW  YORK 


FLOWERS     THAT 
NEVER    DIE 

The  Japanese  (evarUiting) 
Straw  Flower  NKVEB 
FADES.  Will  keep  in- 
definitely after  being 
cut.  It  is  an  ornament 
when  growing  and  es- 
pecially prized  for  all 
kinds  of  decoration.  For 
vases  in  winter  it  can- 
not be  beat.  To  intro- 
duce our  catalogue  of 
rare  plants  and  seeds, 
we  will  send  a  package 
of  the  above  seeds,  I  Ciu 
mixed  colors,  for  Illy- 
U'ill  Grow  Anywhere. 
Japan  Seed  Home,  Box  933  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


LEWIS  &  VALENTINE  CO., 

Largest    organization    for    landscape    work 

47  West  34th  Street,  New  York 

Rye,  N.   Y.;   Roslyn,  L.   I.;  Charlotte,  N.   C; 

Ardmore,  Pa. ;  Palm  Beach,  Fla. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ; 

Havana,    Cuba. 


TREE   AND    SHRUB   SEEDS 

Domestic  and  Imported 

"QUALITY  FIRST" 

Price  List  on  Request 

Special   Quantity   Prices 

OTTO  KATZENSTEIN  &  CO. 

Tree   Seedsmen 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Established   1897 


The  same  mills  cut  in  1918  582,622,000 
board  feet.  If  the  same  proportion  between 
the  cut  of  these  mills,  and  the  total  cut 
holds  good  for  1920  which  existed  in  1918, 
the  total  cut  for  the  State  of  California 
for  1920  should  exceed  1,360,000,000  feet. 


TREES  FOR  FOREST  PLANTING 

PINE    :-:    SPRUCE 

CONIFERS    ONLY 

Write  us  for  price  list 

KEENE    FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE,    N.    H. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

We  are  equipped  to  grow  EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS  in  million  lots  on  contract,  for 
REFORESTING  PROJECTS.  All  standard 
varieties  grown  by  experts.  We  save  you 
money.     Write  for  information. 

THE   D.    HILL  NURSERY   CO.,  INC. 

Evergreen  Specialists — Largest 

Growers    in    America. 

Box  501  Dundee,  Illinois,  U.   S.  A. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES! 

They   enhance  the  value  of  your  prop- 
erty.   They  beautify  your  surroundings. 

GUY  C.  CALDWELL 

Specialist  in  Tree  Surgery 

The   highest   grade   of  tree   surgery   at 
$1.25  per  hour. 

Why  pay  exorbitant  prices? 

We  charge  you  for  tree  surgery,  not  for 

fancy  advertisements 

LATEST    SCIENTIFIC    METHODS 

FLEXIBLE  CEMENT 

Lectures  on  Trees,   Birds  and 

Wild  Flowers 

(Imitations  of  bird  calls  by  natural 
whistling) 

63  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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FORESTERS  ATTENTION 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  will  gladly  print  free 
of  charge  In  this  colum  advertisements  of  for- 
esters, lumbermen  and  woodsmen,  discharged  or 
about  to  be  discharged  from  military  service,  who 
want  positions,  or  of  persons  having  employment 
to  offer  such  foresters,  lumbermen  or  woodsmen. 


POSITIONS   WANTED 


WANTED— Position  as  City  Forester.  Technically 
trained  and  experienced  forester.  30  years  old. 
Have  had  5  years  experience  in  city  forestry, 
tree  surgery,  landscape  work.  Box  2010,  care 
AMERICAN  FORESTRY  MAGAZINE,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  CJ-5-21J 


GRADUATE  of  a  recognized  forestry  school  hay- 
ing had  several  years  practical  experience  in 
all  phases  of  forestry,  both  public  and  private, 
and  experienced  in  portable  logging  operations, 
desires  to  make  a  change.  Will  consider  any 
proposition  in  any  part  of  United  States  or 
Canada.  Box  2030,  care  American  Forestry 
Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C.  (2-4-21) 


TECHNICAL  FORESTRY  GRADUATE,  B.  S. 
1908,  M.  S.  1914,  desires  position  as  City  Fores- 
ter Twelve  years  practical  experience  in  tree 
surgery,  planting,  transplanting,  spraying, 
orchard  care,  improvement  cuttings  and  land- 
scaping, including  making  and  execution  of 
plans.  Employed  at  present.  References  if 
desired.  Married,  age  41.  Box  2020,  care  Ameri- 
can  Forestry,  Washington,  D.   C.  (2-4-21) 


YOUNG  MAN,  30  single,  technical  training  and 
experienced  in  forestry  and  engineering,  also 
first-class  knowledge  and  experience  in  ac- 
counting and  office  work,  desires  position  of- 
fering opportunity  for  the  future.  Address  Box 
2000,  care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY.  (2-4) 


BUSINESS  MAN  with  technical  forestry 
training  and  experience,  a  specialist  in 
aerial  mapping  and  patrol,  experienced  in 
protection,  cruising  and  administration, 
desires  responsible  position.  Now  en- 
gaged in  economic  study  of  paper  indus- 
try. Address  Box  980,  care  American 
Forestry,  Washington,  D.  C.     (2-4) 


YOUNG  MAN  WITH  WOODS  EXPERI- 
ENCE and  college  and  military  training, 
desires  position  in  connection  with  man- 
agement of  forest  lands  on  large  estate. 
Address  Box  900,  care  American  Fores- 
try Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C.     (2-4) 


GRADUATE  FORESTER,  31  years  old,  married, 
ex-service  man,  wants  position  as  Forester. 
Private  estate  or  operating  pulp  company  pre- 
ferred. Have  had  10  years  experience  in  fores- 
try work  and  practical  lumbering.  Address 
Box  2040,  care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (3-5-21) 


WANTED — Position  with  lumber  company. 
Graduate  of  4-year  college  forestry  course.  Ex- 
perience in  wood  technology,  and  the  grading 
and  selling  of  hardwood  and  yellow  pine  lum- 
ber. Address  Box  2050,  care  of  AMERICAN 
FORESTRY  MAGAZINE,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MARRIED  MAN  30  years  old,  energetic,  indus- 
trious and  systematic,  with  two  years  training 
in  forestry,  wishes  permanent  position  with 
a  paper  and  pulp  company.  To  begin  with  is 
willing  to  do  most  anything.  Address  Box 
2055,  care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  (3-8-21) 


AMERICAN    FORESTRY 

TECHNICAL  FORESTER  with  considerable  ex- 
perience in  various  phases  of  practical  forestry 
and  sawmill  work,  desires  position  with  manu- 
facturing concern  in  the  East  or  Middle-West. 
Dry-kiln  work,  offering  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment preferred.  Address  Box  2060,  care 
AMERICAN  FORESTRY,  Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUNG  MAN,  30,  single,  technical  trained  and 
practical  experience  in  forestry,  tree  surgery, 
landscaping  and  orchard  care,  wants  to  get  in 
business  for  himself  as  city  forester  in  an  ex- 
cellent location  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Will  also  consider  position  as  forester  on  large 
estate.  Employed  at  present  and  best  of  refer- 
ences. Address  Box  2065,  care  AMERICAN 
FORESTRY   Magazine,   Washington,    D.    C. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  young  graduate  fores- 
ter. Six  years  practical  field  work  in  forestry 
and  lumbering.  Am  now  employed  but  desire 
change.  Box  2075,  care  AMERICAN  FORES- 
TRY, Washington,  D.  C.  (4-7-21) 

FORESTRY  GRADUATE,  age  30,  several  years 
experience  in  forest  work,  including  city  fores- 
ter, landscape  development,  portable  logging, 
reforestation,  knowledge  and  experience  In 
farming  and  farm  machinery.  At  present  em- 
ployed along  technical  and  administrative  lines. 
Will  be  open  near  future  for  responsible  posi- 
tion, preferably  in  development  and  manage- 
ment of  private  forest  or  estate.  Box  2070,  care 
AMERICAN  FORESTRY  Magazine,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (4-7-21) 


YOUNG  MAN  with  master's  degree  in  forestry 
and  who  also  has  had  experience  in  city  fores- 
try, tree  surgery,  and  esthetic  forest  planting 
desires  a  position  in  any  phase  of  forestry — 
logging,  lumbering,  forest  management,  or  city 
and  esthetic  forestry — where  marked  ability  will 
bring  advancement.  Would  also  consider  a 
position  as  part  time  instructor  in  botany,  the 
remaining  time  as  city  forester.  Have  taught 
botany  while  a  graduate  student  in  one  of  the 
foremost  universities  in  America.  An  ex- 
officer  of  the  World  War.  Address  Box  2080, 
care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  MAGAZINE, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (4-6-21) 

POSITION  WANTED  by  graduate  forester,  vet- 
eran 10th  Engineers,  at  present  lumber  inspector 
Pennsylvania  System,  experience  in  French 
forests,  Southern  Pine  and  Northern  Hardwoods. 
Desire  position  as  forester  for  private  estate  or 
other  work.  North  preferred.  Address  Box 
2085,  care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  MAGA- 
ZINE, Washington,  D.  C.  (4-6-21) 


POSITIONS   OPEN 


WANTED— An  assistant  forester.  Good  place  of- 
fered for  a  recent  graduate  who  would  like  to 
get  in  business  for  himself  in  an  excellent  lo- 
:ation.  Address  Box  920,  Amsricam  Forestry 
Magazims.  (8-10/20) 


NEW   YORK 


A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING 

By  FRANCIS  FRANCIS.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart. 
A  book  that  cannot  fail  to  quicken  the 
pulse  of  every  fisherman.  Angling  from 
every  angle,  with  a  vast  fund  of  pisca- 
torial information  and  the  living  spirit 
of  the  great  outdoors.  It  will  also  give 
the  fisherman  reader  many  a  thrilling 
picture  during  winter  nights  when  he 
must  perforce  dream  of  the  days  of 
sport  to  come.  Numerous  explanatory 
plates  (8  in  color).     Octavo $4.50 


T^HE  New  York  State  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Syiacuse,  opened 
its  1921  membership  campaign  with  a  spe- 
cial issue  of  the  Rivet,  its  official  news 
leaflet,  published  in  conjunction  with  tnc 
quarterly  magazine,  New  York  Forestry. 
The  need  for  greater  effort  in  reclaiming 
waste  land  and  in  setting  to  work  the  idle 
land  of  the  State  is  the  issue  on  which  the 
Forestry  Association  makes  its  bid  for 
support.  New  York  contains  12,000,000 
acres  of  idle  land.  Less  than  10,000  acres 
per  year  are  being  reforested.  The  Asso- 
ciation argues  that  unless  the  citizens  of 
New  York  unite  to  remedy  the  evils  caused 
by  depletion,  it  will  be  a  thousand  years 
before  our  idle  forest  land  becomes  ideal 
forest  land.  A  plan  is  presented  for  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  information  about  forest 
planting,  through  Association  headquarters. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DECAUSE  of  the  open  winter  and  early 
spring  the  nurseries  operated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  are 
already  in  full  swing.  More  than  500,000 
trees  have  been  lifted  out  of  the  nursery 
beds  of  the  Greenwood  Nursery,  in  Hunt- 
ingdon County,  and  about  750,000  at  the 
Mont  Alto  Nursery  in  Franklin  County. 
At  the  Clearfield  Nursery  all  the  stqck 
available  for  distribution  this  spring, 
amounting  to  approximately  600,000  trees, 
has  been  removed  from  the  beds.  Nearly 
half  a  million  trees  have  been  shipped  to 
private  planters  from  these  three  nurseries. 

Orders  for  more  than  two  and  three- 
quarter  million  seedlings  have  been 
received  from  684  applicants.  These  trees 
will  be  shipped  to  every  part  of  the  State, 
as  there  are  only  two  counties,  Greene 
and  Juniata,  from  which  no  orders  have 
yet  been  received. 

John  W.  Keller,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Silvi- 
culture in  the  Department,  says  that  forest 
tree  planting  by  private  owners  of  forest 
land  is  now  an  established  practice,  and 
the  trees  ordered  this  spring  will  reforest 
2,000  acres  of  land  and,  if  protected  care- 
fully and  handled  properly  until  mature, 
will  cut  50,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber. 

The  Forest  Academy  students  on  Mon- 
day, March  14,  began  the  planting  of 
120,000  forest  trees  near  Mont  Alto,  in 
Franklin  County.  This  is  the  earliest  date 
upon  which  spring  planting  operations 
have  begun  for  many  years,  and,  judging 
from  the  progress  that  is  being  made,  all 
the  trees  will  be  planted  during  the  next 
week.  These  trees  are  being  planted  upon 
areas  formerly  occupied  by  chestnut  which 
had  been  killed  by  the  chestnut  blight. 
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TENNESSEE 


RECOGNIZING  that  the  forestry  situa- 
tion in  Tennessee  is  serious  and  that 
the  responsibility  for  protection  of  her  for- 
ests is  grave,  a  strong  and  earnest  effort 
is  being  put  forth  by  the  forestry  interests 
of  the  State  to  meet  it.  J.  M.  Overton, 
President  of  the  Tennessee  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, reports  that  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  present  Legislature  seeking 
to  establish  a  separate  forestry  bureau 
under  a  State  Forestry  Commission  This 
commission  will  be  composed  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  three  largest  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  and  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
bill  asks  for  an  appropriation  of  $17,200. 
If  the  full  appropriation  asked  is  not 
granted,  the  State  should  be  given  at  least 
$10,000  a  year  for  co-operation  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  matter  of  fire 
protection  and  reclamation  of  her  waste 
lands.  Though  the  policy  of  economy 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  is  thoroughly 
well  understood.  This  is  a  matter  of  vital 
interest  to  Tennessee  and  will  undoubtedly 
receive  the  cordial  support  and  indorse- 
ment needed  by  the  citizens  of  the  State 
to  pass  the  necessary  legislation.  The 
newspapers  are  taking  a  great  interest  In 
the  movement  and  carry  convincing  pub- 
licity regularly. 


CENTRAL  STATES  FORESTRY 
CONFERENCE 

'T'HAT  recreational  return  is  a  forest 
product  and  that  forestry  in  the  states 
should  be  so  interpreted  as  to  provide 
camping  facilities,  hunting,  fishing  and 
touring  as  well  as  a  timber  growth  was 
the  declaration  of  the  Central  States  For- 
estry Conference  at  its  first  session  at 
which  the  representatives  of  eight  states 
met  to  plan  the  formation  of  an  organiza- 
tion to  secure  essentially  uniform  laws  for 
forestry  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Ohio.  The  resolutions  passed  at  this 
conference,  at  which  the  National  Forestry 
Program  Committee  participated  by  send- 
ing some  of  its  members  to  speak  for  the 
Snell  bill,  for  a  national  forestry  program, 
as  well  as  to  aid  in  the  securing  of  state 
laws,  were  specific  in  declaring  that  recre- 
ational use  of  the  forest  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind.  State  Forester  R.  B.  Mil- 
ler, of  Illinois,  told  how  the  passage  of 
the  Snell  bill  would  aid  Illinois  and  other 
states  in  solving  their  forest  problems, 
particularly  in  giving  federal  aid  for  the 
prevention  of  forest  fires. 

The  conference  also  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  for  state  recreation  grounds  for 
hunting,  fishing,  camping  or  other  out-of- 
door  sports,  for  a  system  of  state  parks 
in  Illinois,  and  for  a  system  of  game  ref- 
uges and  resting  places  for  waterfowl,  and 


for  public  shooting  grounds,  following  the 
lines  as  far  as  possible  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system. 

The  resolutions  also  asked  that  wild 
life  conservation  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.         — ' 

FIRE  LOSSES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
Tr/OREST  fires,  sweeping  over  56,488,307 
acres  of  land  in  45  states,  caused 
damage  amounting  to  $85,715,747  during 
the  five  years  1916  to  1920,  inclusive,  ac- 
cording to  information  just  made  public 
by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  A  total  of 
160,318  forest  fires  occurred  during  this  pe- 
riod. Minnesota  was  the  chief  sufferer, 
its  loss  being  $30,895,868. 

The  bulletin  containing  this  information 
is  a  special  edition  of  Safeguarding 
America  Against  Fire,  issued  for  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  forest  services  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  It  pre- 
sents the  latest  survey  of  the  country's 
forest  fire  situation,  and  points  out  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  damage  to  Amer- 
ica's forest  resources,  due  to  human  agen- 
cies, is  preventable.  Railroads  caused  the 
largest  number  of  all  fires  cnargeable  to 
such  agencies. 

The  bulletin  also  presents  reports  from 
the  Forest  Service  on  fires  in  the  National 
Forest  and  from  State  forestry  officials 
covering    conditions    in    20    states. 


DISSTON 

A  survey  of  the  largest  and  fastest  running  mills 
will  show  that  Disston  Circular  Saws  and  Band  Saws 
predominate. 

Saws  made  by  Disston  workmen  and  Disston  methods 
stand  up  to  the  work  and  run  true  to  speed. 

Each  swaging  and  filing  during  the  entire  life  of  the 
saw  finds  the  same  quality  in  the  steel  that  the  saw 
possesses  when  new.  No  matter  what  your  require- 
ments—whether they  be  for  log  sawing,  factory  work, 
or  metal  cutting — you'll  find  a  Disston  that  is  exactly 
right  for  your  particular  needs. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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Save  Time  in  Sorting  and  Routing 
Mail,  Memos,  Orders,  Etc. 

without  changing  your  present  system;  Kleradesk  sorts 
and  routes  papers  automatically— instantly.  It  has  sep- 
arate compartments  for  all  to  whom  mail  is  distributed. 


MMW  MM 

Hold*  for  Reference  or  Distributee 

It  saves  time— keeps  desks  clean— avoids  confus  on— occupies  but 
one- tenth  space  of  wire  baskets-eliminates  endless  shuffling  of 
paper,  to  find  the  paper  you  want.  A  Kleradesk  prov  des  a  conveni- 
ent place  for  holding  reference  papers  where  they  will  be  out  of  the 
way  but  immediately  at  hand  when  needed. 

Built  of  Steel  Sections 

Each  compartment  Is  adjustable  from  one  Inch  to  1%  "<*esT»n 
width.  Any  number  of  compartments  can  be  added  as  required  in- 
dexed front  and  back.  Prices  quoted  under  illustrations  are  for  stand- 
ard olive  green  finish.  Floor  sections  for  3,  6  and  10-'"*™"?"" l" 
ments  supplied  at  extra  cost,  as  well  as  mahogany  and  oak  finishes. 
Pays  for  Itself 

A  Kleradesk  guarantees  time  saved  in  locating  papers,  ""teased 
efficiency,  personal  convenience  and  the  refined  appearance  of  orderly 
desks,  from  president  to  office  boy.  Write  at  once  for  tree. 

The   pric-cs   under    Illustrations    ^s^  instructive,  illus- 

are  for  standard  Kleradesk  models  M  .       trated  folder. 

In  Olive  Green.     Order  one  today.  "^^"^  j^       "How  to  Get 

Being    sectional,    you    may    later 


add  to  or  alter  It.     We  guaran 
tee  complete  satisfaction. 
Ross-Gould  Company 
232  N.  10th  St.,  St.  Louis 

New  York.  Cleveland 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 


Greater 
Desk 
Effici- 
ency," 


PLANT  MEMORIAL  TREES  FOR  OUR  HEROIC  DEAD 


FOREST  LAND  EXCHANGE 
rpHAT  legislation  which  would  author- 
■^  ize  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  to  accept 
private,  state  or  other  lands  chiefly  valua- 
ble for  timber  production  in  exchange  for 
national  forest  land,  timber  or  assignable 
timber  certificates  would  be  of  tremen- 
dous importance  in  solving  the  forestry 
problems  of  this  country  was  the  state- 
ment of  C.  L.  Billings,  land  agent  for  The 
Edward  Rutledge  Timber  Company,  of 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  recently.  Mr.  Billings 
showed  that  within  the  last  few  years  the 
importance  of  land  exchange  in  blocking 
out  and  enlarging  National  Forest  areas 
had  gained  wide  recognition,  but  that  gen- 
eral legislation  covering  the  whole  country 
was  needed  to  properly  meet  the  situation. 
Exchange  of  forest  lands  would  be  of  value 
to  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  consolidat- 
ing and  enlarging  government  owned  areas 
and  in  facilitating  their  protection,  admin- 
istration and  management.  It  would  also 
be  advantageous  to  the  private  owner  in 
being  able  to  realize  on  small  holdings 
surrounded  by  National  Forest  land  and  to 
the  larger  owners  in  seeing  a  way  out  of 
their  cut-over  land  problems.  These  ad- 
vantages, however,  would  be  secondary  to 
the  more  important  point  that  this  land 
exchange  legislation  would  more  than  any 
other  factor  increase  at  once  the  area  of 
forest  land  under  management  for  sus- 
tained yield  and  stimulate  the  reforesta- 
tion and  protection  of  timber  lands. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  ONE  DOLLAR  OUT  OF  TEN  DOLLARS 

AND  HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  SPREAD  EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY 

It  will  pay  anyone  who  buys  books  or  magazines  either  for  their  own  use  or  their   families  to  become 
members  of  the  American  Forestry  Association,   for 

Only  Members  of  the  Association  are  Entitled  to  the  Privilege 

of  a  ten  per  cent  discount  on  the  publishers'  price  of  all  books  and  magazines  if  order  is  placed  direct  with 
the  American  Forestry  Association.  This  service  saves  you  money,  worry  and  trouble.  Take  publishers' 
price  on  one  or  more  books,  or  on  two  or  more  magazines,  deduct  ten  per  cent  and  send  check  and  order  to 
the  Association.    We  will  do  the  rest.  * 


Make  your  Association  financially  better  able  to  fight  for  legislation  to  perpetuate  our  forests,  to  carry 
on  our  work  of  public  agitation  and  to  further  our  endeavors  to  provide  forest  products  for  our  future  needs 
by  suggesting  for  membership  some  public  spirited  people  you  believe  interested  in  forests,  in  trees  and 
kindred  subjects. 

American  Forestry  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Suggested  by  member: 


I  suggest  the  following  as  eligible  for  membership : 
Name 


Address 


*  American  Forestry  is  not  included  in  this  discount  offer. 
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FAIRMKSM(M 

Forest  Fire  Pumping 
Outfit 

Portable,  Lightweight  Direct- Con- 
nected Gasoline  Engines  and  Pumps 
For  Fire  Fighting 

TTSED  by  the  Canadian  Government 
~  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Will  throw  water  to  a  height  of  173 
feet.  Shipment  complete,  ready  to  run. 
Can  be  quickly  moved  to  any  endangered 
section  by  auto,  pack  horses  or  boat. 
Write  for  Bulletin  H-7013. 
CONTRACTORS'    EQUIPMENT    DEPT. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

30  CHURCH  ST.    -    NEW  YORK  CITY 


X 


BALTIMORE  OFFICE  BOSTON  OFFICE 

115  East  Lombard  St,  245  State  Street 

PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE:  917  Arck  Street 


s 


Craig-Becker 
Company,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Bleached,  Easy  Bleaching, 

Unbleached  Sulphites, 

Spruce  and  Poplar 

Ground  Wood  Pulp 


DOMESTIC 


EXPORT 


Established  1905 

STERLING  LUMBER  CO. 

GULF   RED   CYPRESS 

Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine,  West  Coast 

Products.    Write  Us. 

Finance  Building,  Philadelphia 


FOREST  SCHOOL  NOTES 


THE  IDAHO  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 


^jTTTHIN  the  past  few  weeks  three  series 
of  special  lectures  dealing  with  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  have  been!  given  to 
the  students  of  the  School  of  Forestry  at 
the  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho, 
by  prominent  members  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service. 

During  February,  J.  C.  Fitzwater,  Dis- 
trict Forest  Inspector  from  Sandpoint, 
Idaho,  presented  ten  lectures  covering  the 
policy  and  activity  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
timber  and  organization  of  the  Pend- 
'orielle  and  Kaniksu  National  Forests 
under  definite  working  plans  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  timber  business  dependent 
upon  supplies  of  raw  material  from  these 
forests. 

Mr.  C.  F.  McHarg,  District  Forest  In- 
spector, from  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  deliv- 
ered a  series  of  ten  lectures  during  the 
first  week  of  March,  covering  the  adminis- 
trative organization  and  activities  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

The  protection  of  the  forest  from  fire 
was  the  subject  of  a  course  of  six  lectures 
given  to  the  Idaho  Forest  Club,  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Delavan,  Fire  Assistant  on  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  National  Forest.  Mr.  Delavan 
stated  that  the  forest  fire  problem  in  North 
Idaho  was  more  serious  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  country  because  of  its  pe- 
culiar climatic  condition  and  outlined  the 
essential  features  of  the  protective  organ- 
izations which  have  been  developed  to  com- 
bat this  situation. 

The  School  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  Thomas  Jackson,  one  of  its  alumni, 
who  is  engaged  in  logging  engineering 
work  for  the  Edward  Rutledge  Timber 
Company  at  Clarkia,  Idaho.  Mr.  Jackson 
talked  to  the  forest  club  on  the  use  of  wire 
rope  in  logging  and  the  engineering  prob- 
lems involved  in  connection  with  It.  In 
closing,  Mr.  Jackson  stated  that  the  new 
problems  constantly  to  be  met  by  a  log- 
ging engineer  made  the  field  one  of  un- 
usual attraction  to  young  men  and  that  the 
industry  was  in  real  need  of  a  large 
number  of  men  with  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions to  help  get  logs  from  difficult  places 
at  low  cost. 


YALE  FOREST  SCHOOL 


pROFESSOR  MITSUNAGA  FUJIOKA 
of  the  Kyushu  Imperial  University, 
Japan,  is  visiting  the  Yale  Forest  School  to 
obtain  information  and  suggestions  for  the 
establishing  of  a  new  forest  school  at 
Fukuoka. 

Education  in  forestry  is  now  given  in 
over  fifty  schools  in  Japan,  of  which  two 
are  of  university  grade,  four  are  of  high 


1337-1339  F  STREET.N.W. 
WASHINGTON.^. 

€nQR/qL/€RS 

PeSICaM^LRS 

flNP 

ILLUSTRATORS 

3  ^olor  Process  Work 
^lotrotypss 

Superior  Qoality 
&  ssri/icsl 

Phone  ttain  8274 


Goldsboro  N.  C.  Pine 

possesses  all  of  the  qualifications  that 
have  made  N.  C.  Pine  the  favored  building 
material  in  the  East  since  the  days  of 
the  Pilgrims.  We've  steadfastly  upheld 
its  quality  through  perfect  milling  and 
careful  grading;  and  the  modern  equip- 
ment of  our  mills  today,  together  with 
vast  holdings  of  virgin  timber,  insure  you 
a  quality  of  lumber  for  many  years  to 
come  in  every  way  up  to  the  past  stan- 
dards of  "Goldsboro  N.  C.  Pine." 

TELECODE  USED 

JOHNSON  &  WIMSATT, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE     PULP     AND     PAPER 
TRADING    CO. 

21  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


DEALERS  IN  DOMESTIC  CHEMICAL 

AND  MECHANICAL  PULPS  AND 

PAPER 

AGENTS  FOR 
J.   ft  J.  Rogers  Company,  Ausable  Forks,   N.  Y. 

Procter  ft  Gamble  Distributing  Co. 
Mills  at  Augusta,   Georgia   and   Memphis,   Tenn. 
Canadian  Kraft  Limited,  Three  Rivers,  Canada 

Dealers  in  Wayagamack  Kraft  Pulp 

EASTERN  AGENTS  for  Sulphite  Pulp.    Made  by 

Port  Huron  Sulphite  ft  Paper  Co., 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 
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School  of  Forestry 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

Four  Year  Course,  with  oppor- 
tunity to  specialize  in  General 
Forestry,  Logging  Engineer- 
ing and  Forest  Grazing. 

Forest  Ranger  Course,  of  high 
school  grade,  covering  two 
years  of  five  months  each. 

Special  Short  Course,  covering 
twelve  weeks  designed  for 
those  who  cannot  take  the  time 
for  the  fuller  courses. 

No  tuition  is  charged  for  any 
of  the  above  courses,  and  other- 
wise expenses  are  the  lowest. 

Correspondence  Course.  A 
course  in  Lumber  and  Its 
Uses  is  given  by  correspon- 
dence for  which  a  nominal 
charge  is  made. 

For  Further  Particulars  Address 

Dean,  School  of  Forestry 

University  of  Idaho 

Moscow,  Idaho 


ANIMAL     INGENUITY     OF 
TODAY 

By  C  A.  EALAND,  M.A.  The  author's 
love  of  nature  is  shown  on  every  page. 
He  describes  the  skill,  clever  devices, 
and  strategems  of  birds,  reptiles,  In- 
sects,  and  other  forms  of  animal  life — - 
how  they  order  their  lives,  and  protect 
themselves.  The  world  of  nature  is  a 
real  wonderland,  and  Mr.  Ealand  the 
best  sort  of  a  guide  through  it.  Pro 
fuscly    illustrated $2.25 


FORESTRY  TRAINING 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies 

The  Colorado  School  of  Forestry 

A  Department  of  Colorado 
College 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
*    *    * 

Four  and  five-year  undergraduate  courses 
and  a  two-year  graduate  course  in  techni- 
cal forestry,  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  and  Mas- 
ter of  Forestry. 

Forestry  teaching  in  spring  and  fall  at 
Manitou  Forest  (a  7,000-acre  forest  belong- 
ing to  the  School)  and  the  winter  term  at 
Colorado   Springs. 

Write  for  announcement  giving  full  in- 
formation. 


school  grade,  while  the  others  are  in  We 
industrial  schools.  The  realization  of  the 
great  need  for  more  technically  trained 
foresters  is  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  two  new  colleges,  one  in  the  Kyoto 
Imperial  University  and  the  other  in  the 
Kyushu   Imperial   University. 

In  the  latter  school  the  effect  of  Yale 
will  be  very  materially  felt,  since  the  Pro- 
fessor in  charge  will  be  Dr.  Shoitsu  Hotta, 
who  graduated  from  the  Yale  Forest 
School  in  1918.  It  is  intended  to  model 
the  new  school  on  the  general  lines  fol- 
lowed at  Yale.  Accordingly,  Professor 
Fujioka  is  making  a  special  study  of  the 
curriculum,  the  library,  equipment  and 
other  matters  of  concern  to  the  new  college. 
He.  is  also  especially  interested  in  forest 
products,  wood  utilization  and  tropical 
forestry.  Yale  is  the  only  school  in  Amer- 
ica giving  a  course  in  tropical  forestry. 


A    LECTURE  on  "The  Price  of  Lumber" 

was     delivered       at     Yale   University, 

January  20,  1921,  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Goodman, 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Economics, 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, under  the  20th  Engineers,  Memo- 
rial Fund. 

Mr.  Goodman  gave  in  this  lecture  a 
comprehensive,  scholarly  and  timely  sur- 
vey of  the  lumber  industry's  situation. 
"A  real  contribution  and  a  lasting  one  to 
forestry  economics,"  is  one  of  many  com- 
ments made  upon  the  lecture  by  those  who 
have  read  or  heard  it  and  are  in  a  position 
to    speak   authoritatively. 


WISCONSIN    FORESTRY    ASSOCIA- 
TION 

"DLANS  have  recently  been  perfected  for 
the  organization  of  the  Wisconsin  For- 
estry Association. 

H.  C.  Camjpbell,  of  Milwaukee,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  temporary  organi- 
zation ;  J.  W.  Jones,  Rhinelander,  vice- 
chairman  ;  C.  L.  Harrington,  Milwaukee, 
secretary,  and  George  D.  Bartell,  Mil- 
waukee, treasurer.  The  association  will 
again  meet  in  Milwaukee  to  form  a  perma- 
nent organization  and  lay  plans  for  a 
junior  association. 


LITTLE    FORESTERS 

UNDER  the  direction  of  the  head  there- 
of, the  boys  in  the  manual  training  de- 
partment of  the  Bonham  High  School, 
have  made  a  survey  of  the  trees  in  that 
city.  It  shows  that  there  are  15,338  trees 
of  forty  varieties,  and  that  of  this  num- 
ber 3,907  need  pruning,  1,085  have  cavities 
and  673  are  diseased.  This  work  is  both 
useful  and  commendable.  It  ought  to  pro- 
mote better  care  of  the  trees  and  it  surely 
will  beget  a  lively  interest  within  the  ris- 
ing generation  for  these  great  friends  of 
man. — Dallas  ( Texas)  Journal. 


87,500,000  FEET 

National  Forest 
Timber 

FOR  SALE 


Location  and  Amount. — All  the 

merchantable  dead  timber 
standing  or  down  and  all  the 
live  timber  marked  or  desig- 
nated for  cutting  on  an  area 
embracing  about  6,280  acres 
in  Twp.  35  S.,  R.  4  E.,  sur- 
veyed, and  Twp.  36  S.,  R.  4 
E.  W.  M.,  unsurveyed,  Four 
Bit  Creek  watershed,  Crater 
National  Forest,  Oregon,  esti- 
mated to  be  87,500,000  feet 
B.  M.,  more  or  less,  of  west- 
ern yellow  pine,  Douglas  fir, 
white  fir,  sugar  pine  and  in- 
cense cedar  timber,  approxi- 
mately 81  per  cent  western 
yellow  pine. 

Stumpage  Prices. — Lowest  rates 
considered,  $3.75  per  M  for 
western  yellow  pine,  white 
pine  and  sugar  pine,  and  $0.75 
per  M  for  the  other  species. 
For  material  unmerchantable 
under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract to  be  removed  at  the 
option  of  the  purchaser,  for 
which  payment  is  required  by 
the  Forest  Service,  25  cents 
per  M  feet.  Rates  to  be  re- 
adjusted in  1925  and  1928. 

Deposit.— With  bid  $10,000,  to 
apply  on  purchase  price  if  bid 
is  accepted,  or  refunded  if  re- 
jected. 

Final  Date  for  Bid. — Sealed  bids 
will  be  received  by  the  Dis- 
trict Forester,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, up  to  and  including 
May  25,  1921. 

The  right  to  reject  any  and 
all  bids  is  reserved. 

Before  bids  are  submitted  full 
information  concerning  the 
character  of  the  timber,  condi- 
tions of  sale,  deposits,  and  the 
submission  lof  bids  should  be 
obtained  from  the  District  For- 
ester, Portland,  Oregon,  or  the 
Forest  Supervisor,  Medford, 
Oregon. 
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Amr Milt'*  permanent  equipment 'for  hot  and 
cold  treatment— three  steel  tanks  for  hot  bath, 
cold  bath  and  for  drippings. 


Industrial  Plant's  equipment  for  hot  and  cold 
treatment — two  wooden  tanks,  lined  with  gal- 
vanized sheet  iron,  equipped  utth  steam  coils  for 
heating  preservative.     Draining  board  at  left. 


Plant  of  iron  mine  for  hot  and  cold  treatment, 
with  10,000  gallon  storage  tank  for  preserva- 
tive.   Yard  crane  used  for  handling  timber. 


Single  unit  tank  for  dipping  lumber  of  small 
cross-section,  and  specxes  readily  impregnated, 
in  heated  Carbosota.  Capacity:  WO  pieces  of 
tin.  by  4  in.  by  6  ft.  per  charge. 


Carbosota  has  Popularized 
Wood  Preservation — 

CARBOSOTA  Liquid  Creosote  Oil  has 
made  possible  the  more  general  practice 
of  wood  preservation. 

Thousands  of  timber  users  the  country  over 
are  increasing  the  life  of  structural  wood — 
practici ng  ti mber  conservation — through  Open 
Tank  treatment  with  Carbosota. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations,  costly 
apparatus  is  not  required.  A  non-pressure  car- 
bosoting  plant,  capable  of  treating  small  or 
large  quantities  of  lumber,  posts  and  timber, 
can  be  readily  installed  at  reasonable  cost. 

Carbosota  Liquid  Creosote  Oil  is  a  highly 
refined  and  specially  processed  coal-tar  creo- 
sote, particularly  adapted  for  Surface  treat- 
ments (brush  treatment  or  painting,  spraying 
and  dipping),  and  the  Open  Tank  process 
(hot  and  cold  or  hot  and  cooling,  treatment). 
It  conforms  to  standard  specifications.  Its 
superior  feature  is  the  low  liquid  point  of 
41°  F. 

Non-pressure  treatments,  either  the  Open 
Tank  process  or  Surface  treatments  are  avail- 
able to  every  consumer.  Technical  advice 
and  literature  free  upon  request. 

(Green  <wood  cannot  be  effectively  creosoted  by  non- 
pressure  processes.  It  should  be  seasoned.  All  fram- 
ing, drilling  of  bolt  holes,  etc. ,  should  be  completed 
before  treatment.  If  this  is  impossible,  tivo  brush  coats 
of  Carbosota  should  be  applied  to  all  untreated  surfaces 
exposed  by  subsequent  cutting  or  drilling. ) 


The 


Company  -<<■! 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 

Cleveland  Cincinnati         Pittsburgh       Detroit        New  Orleans 

Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Dallas 

Nashville  Syracuse  Seattle  Peoria  Atlanta  Duluth 
Salt  Lake  City  Bangor  Washington  Johnstown  Lebanon 
Youngs  town         Milwaukee         Toledo         Columbus  Richmond 

Latrobe  Bethlehem  Elizabeth  Buffalo  Baltimore 

Omaha  Houston  Denver  Jackson  villa 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited: 
.   .   .  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Vancouver  St.  John.  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  S. 


Butt-treating  cedar  fence  posts  byhotandcool- 
ing  treatment.  Typical  farm  equipment— 110 
gallon    drum    with   fire    place  underneath. 


Small,  single  unit,  hot  and  cooling  wood  tank 
lined  with  galvanized  sheet  iron;  steam  coils 
and  two  ton  chain  block  hoist.  Used  mostly  for 
creosotingin  industrial  repair  work. 


Single  unit  steel  tank  for  hot  and  cooling  treat- 
ment of  freight  car  sills.  Capacity  SO  to  H  sills 
per  H  hour  day. 


Farmer's  home-made  hot  and  cooling  tank, 
wood,  lined  with  sheet  iron,  without  steam  coils, 
as  work  of  treating  silo  staves  isdone  in  summer. 


S\ngle  unit  plant  for  hot  and  cooling  treatment. 
Woad  tank,  lined  with  sheet  metal,  equipped 
with  stenm  rrrit*  Capacity;  10,000  ft.  B.  M., 
per  U  hour  day. 


Consumer's  Open  Tank  process  (hot  and  cooling 
treatment)  cedar  pole  creosoting  plant. 


Single  unit  tank  for  creosoting  coal  mine  shaft 
timber.  Built  of  tongue  ana  groove  lumber, 
double  wall,  caulked,  etc.  Metal  lining  is  pref- 
erable to  guard  against  leakage. 
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TWO  FORESTRY  BILLS 


rp  HE  text  of  both  the  Snell-McCormick  Bill  and  the 
•*■  Capper  Bill  for  a  forest  policy  is  printed  in  this  issue 
of  American  Forestry  for  the  information  of  the  read- 
ers. Both  of  these  bills  are  now  before  Congress  and 
hearings  will  shortly  be  held  by  congressional  committees. 


The  Snell-McCormick  Bill  is  the  measure  approved  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  the  National  Forest  Program  Committee,  and 
scores  of  other  organizations.  The  Capper  Bill  is  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Conservation  Association. 


BUSINESS  INTERESTED  IN  FORESTRY 


'T'HE  serious  attention  of  business  men  from  one  end 
-*•  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  is  now  to  be  given 
to  forestry.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  problems 
of  forestry.  This  will  not  be  a  perfunctory  study.  It 
will  be  a  practical  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  every 
part  of  the  country  and  a  careful  study  of  the  problem 
of  what  shall  be  done  to  perpetuate  our  forests,  to  reforest 
waste  land,  and  to  provide  for  a  supply  of  forest  products 
for  our  future  needs  and  to  protect  existing  forests. 

The  committee,  composed  of  able  and  experienced 
men,  will  perhaps  first  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  remaining  timber  of  the  United  States  is,  and 


make  a  detailed  examination  of  conditions  there.  Later, 
other  regions  will  be  visited  and  similar  investigations 
made.    A  meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago  soon. 

No  more  important  development  in  forestry  has  oc- 
curred in  some  time  than  this  interest  of  business  men 
who,  under  the  auspices  of  so  powerful  and  influential  an 
organization  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  propose  to  learn  for  themselves  facts  about  the 
forest  conditions  and  help  to  solve  the  forest  prob- 
lems which  are  so  serious.  Whatever  they  decide  to  do 
will  have  a  strong  influence  upon  legislation,  both  state 
and  national,  and  aid  materially  in  getting  the  legislation 
which  is  so  urgently  needed. 


TEXAS  DEMANDS  FORESTRY  LAWS 


HPEXAS  missed  a  chance,  when  its  legislature  was  in 
-*-  session,  to  pass  an  excellent  forestry  bill.  It  was  de- 
feated by  the  lumbermen,  who  opposed  it.  Governor  Neff 
has  now  called  a  special  session  of  the  legislature.  It  is 
expected  that  the  forestry  bill  will  come  up  again.  It 
should  pass.  The  people  of  the  state  desire  it.  The 
newspapers  are  demanding  it,  and  its  importance  is  em- 
phasized by  the  Dallas  Journal  which  says : 

"A  thoroughgoing  bill  for  a  start  in  the  reforestation 
of  Texas  encountered  stout  objection  when  it  was  offered 
in  the  regular  session.  A  similar  bill,  and  no  other  would 
meet  the  need  of  the  State,  will  encounter  like  objection 
upon  every  introduction.  The  best  interests  of  Texas 
will  be  served  if  that  opposition  is  met  and  overcome  now. 
Every  year  of  delay  renders  more  difficult  the  task  of 
saving  the  timbered  domain  of  Texas  for  the  uses  of  pos- 


terity. Destruction  of  our  forests  proceeds  at  a  rate 
which  it  will  prove  all  but  impossible  to  offset  with  the 
most  intelligent  and  aggressive  work  in  reforestation. 
The  sooner  a  beginning  is  made  the  more  effective  will  the 
work  be.  The  objections  of  lumbermen  to  the  proposed 
severance  tax  is  based  upon  a  selfishness  that  considers 
personal  interests  and  today  only,  giving  no  thought  to 
those  who  may  come  after,  to  the  future  needs  of  the 
State  whose  natural  resources  have  enriched  them,  or  to 
the  obligations  under  which  the  right  to  these  resources 
has  put  them.  Public  opinion,  in  its  own  behalf,  should 
reinforce  the  efforts  of  the  forestation  forces  when  a 
new  measure  is  submitted.  If  it  voices  itself  strongly 
enough  the  opposition  will  throw  down  its  hands  and 
submit,  as  it  should.  Governor  Neff  should  resubmit  the 
forestry  question  and  give  public  opinion  a  chance  to 
make  itself  heard." 
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WOOD  SHINGLES  FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


LAST  year  fifty  thousand  homes  and  buildings  in  the 
United  States  were  roofed  with  cedar  shingles  which 
came  all  the  way  from  British  Columbia.  We  now  rely 
on  this  well  timbered  Canadian  province  for  one-seventh 
of  all  the  wood  shingles  used  in  this  country.  It  is  indeed 
well  for  us  that  we  have  this  outside  source  of  supply, 
for  it  is  estimated  that  the  combined  red  cedar  resources 
of  our  greatest  shingle  producing  states,  Washington  and 
Oregon,  amount  to  less  than  forty  billion  feet,  which,  if  it 
were  forced  to  fill  all  our  shingle  needs,  would  be  entirely 
exhausted  in  less  than  eight  years.  The  use  of  other 
woods,  such  as  redwood,  cypress,  white  cedar,  pine 
and  hemlock  serves  to  reduce  this  drain  on  the  red 
cedar  supply,  but  unquestionably  red  cedar  now  stands 
pre-eminent  among  all  shingle  woods. 


The  Canadian  Government  has  estimated  that  there  is 
over  seventy  billion  feet  of  good  shingle  cedar  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  nearly  twice  that  remain- 
ing in  our  northwestern  states.  Until  reforestation  can 
begin  to  compensate  for  our  own  consumption  we  will 
grow  each  year  more  dependent  upon  British  Columbia 
for  shingles,  or  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  much  higher 
prices  than  ever  before. 

The  proposal  that  shingles  be  made  one  of  the  articles 
to  receive  a  high  tariff  will,  if  adopted,  place  squarely 
before  everyone  the  present  and  immediate  need  of 
taking  steps  to  conserve  our  forests.  It  will  be  a  bitter 
pill  to  swallow,  but  one  that  should  prove  effective. 


FORESTS  AND  HUMAN  PROGRESS 


TV7RITING  under  this  title  in  the  Geographical 
"  Review,  Mr.  Raphael  Zon,  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  discusses  in  considerable  detail  the 
effect  of  forests  on  the  progress  of  civilization. 
He  recognizes  three  stages  in  the  relation  of  man  to 
forest:  (i)  Civilization  dominated  by  forests;  (2)  civi- 
lization overcoming  the  forests,  and  (3)  civilization 
dominating  forests.  These  three  stages  may  exist 
simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Thus 
Central  Africa  and  South  America  are  still  in  the  first 
stage,  a  considerable  part  of  North  America  and  Asia 
in  the  second,  and  Europe  and  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  the  third. 

During  the  first  stage  forests  constitute  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  human  settlement.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that 
practically  all  of  the  early  civilizations  originated  in  com- 
paratively arid  regions  with  little  or  no  forest  cover.  In 
the  old  world  this  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Assyrians,  and  Phoenicians,  and  in  the  new 
world  by  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas.  Everywhere  the 
primeval  forest  has  constituted  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able barriers  to  man's  spread  over  the  earth,  Roman 
colonization  halted  when  it  reached  the  virgin  forests  of 
Central  Europe,  and  these  same  forests  later  broke  up 
the  successive  westward  sweeps  of  the  nomadic  hordes 
of  Huns,  Magyars,  and  Avars.  Penetration  and  clear- 
ing of  the  forest  were  alike  difficult,  and  habitation  in  it 
in  the  early  days  of  civilization  was  limited  chiefly  to 
individuals  or  to  weak  and  primitive  tribes  which  fled  to 
it  as  a  refuge. 

Gradually,  however,  civilization  advanced  to  the  point 
where  man  was  able  to  compete  with  the  forest  on  even 
terms.  With  the  development  of  improved  tools,  the 
more  extensive  use  of  fire,  and  the  establishment  of 
more  permanent  settlements,  he  was  no  longer  completely 
dominated  by  the  forest  but  began  in  turn  to  overcome 
it.  Large  areas  were  cleared  for  agriculture,  as  in  the 
old  "log  rolling"  days  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Still  larger 
areas  were  exploited  for  firewood,  building  materials, 
and  other  forest  products.    In  Europe  during  the  Middle 


Ages  many  industries  dependent  on  wood  for  fuel,  such 
as  metallurgy,  glassmaking,  and  tanning,  were  located 
in  or  near  the  forest.  During  this  stage  penetration  of 
the  forests  was  facilitated  first  of  all  by  rivers  and  small 
streams  and  later  by  trails,  roads,  and  railroads. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  up  to  a  certain 
point  as  civilization  has  progressed  the  forest  area  has 
diminished.  This  process  has  in  time  led  to  the  third 
stage,  where  the  tables  are  completely  turned  and  the 
forests  are  even  more  effectually  dominated  by  man  than 
he  was  formerly  dominated  by  them.  So  absolute  has 
been  the  conquest  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the 
forest  has  been  exterminated  beyond  any  possible  chance 
of  natural  recovery.  An  extreme  example  of  this  is 
presented  by  Great  Britain,  where  nearly  95  per  cent  of 
the  original  forest  is  now  gone.  Even  in  the  United 
States  we  have  left  only  463  million  acres  of  forest  land 
out  of  the  822  million  acres  originally  forested,  and  a 
large  part  of  this  is  wholly  or  partially  unproductive. 

Yet  this  decrease  in  forest  area  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  our  requirements 
for  wood.  While  other  materials  such  as  steel,  iron, 
brick,  and  cement  are  partially  taking  the  place  of 
wood  for  certain  purposes,  additional  quantities  are  be- 
ing needed  for  other  purposes  and  new  uses  for  it  are 
constantly  being  found.  The  annual  consumption  of 
pulpwood  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  has  in- 
creased in  thirty  years  from  300,000  to  6,000,000  cords. 
In  Great  Britain  the  per  capita  consumption  of  lumber 
trebled  in  the  sixty  years  from  1851  to  191 1.  Experience 
has  shown  that  wood  is  one  of  the  primary  necessities 
of  life  and  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  further 
clearing  of  the  forest  is  not  only  an  economic  waste  but 
a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  civilization  itself. 

Where  this  point  has  been  passed  a  fourth  stage  in 
the  relation  of  man  to  forests  might,  perhaps,  be  recog- 
nized and  designated  as  "civilization  restoring  and  im- 
proving the  forests."  Western  Europe,  where  nearly 
all  of  the  present  forests  are  man-made,  is  already  in  this 
stage.     In  some  places  cleared  areas  are  being  planted 
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and  everywhere  steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  forest.  Even  England,  which  has 
hitherto  been  most  backward  in  this  respect,  has  recently 
adopted  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  planting  of 
1,700,000  acres.  Is  it  not  high  time  for  the  United 
States  to  adopt  a  similar  policy  and  to  pass  from  the  stage 
of  mere  forest  domination  to  that  of  forest  restoration 


and  improvement?  Already  we  are  feeling  the  effects 
of  forest  neglect  in  depleted  supplies  and  increased  prices. 
Why  not  follow  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  justify 
our  reputation  for  practicality  by  taking  immediate  steps 
to  stop  the  present  indiscriminate  devastation  of  our 
forests  and  to  provide  for  their  perpetuation  and  in- 
creased production? 


FORESTS  AND  STREAMFLOW 


rPHE  beneficial  influence  of  forests  upon  streamflow  in 
■*■  hilly  and  mountainous  regions  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  foresters  and  other  observers  throughout  the 
world.  So  general  indeed  has  recognition  of  this  influ- 
ence become  that,  in  order  to  safeguard  their  water  sup- 
plies, many  European  countries  have  enacted  legislation 
for  the  preservation  of  their  mountain  forests,  and  the 
United  States  has  embarked  on  a  program  for  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  of  forest  lands  on  the 
watersheds  of  navigable  streams.  There  have,  however, 
always  been  skeptics  who  have  remained  unconvinced  by 
the  theoretical  considerations  and  general  observations  on 
which  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  forest  has  been  based. 
A  striking  answer  to  these  skeptics  is  furnished  by  the 
recently  published  results  of  the  streamflow  investigation 
that  has  been  under  way  since  1900  at  the  Swiss  Forest 
Experiment  Station. 

This  investigation  was  undertaken  in  order  to  settle 
beyond  dispute  just  what,  if  any,  influence  was  exerted 
by  forests  upon  run-off  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 
Two  small  watersheds  of  137  and  172  acres,  the  first 
of  which  was  almost  wholly  forested  and  the  other  slight- 
ly less  than  one-third  forested,  were  selected  for  the 
purpose.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  forest  cover, 
the  two  watersheds  were  strictly  comparable  in  other 
respects,  such  as  form,  topography,  geology,  and  climate. 
For  eighteen  years  complete  meteorological  observations 
have  been  made  and  accurate  records  of  run-off  main- 
tained in  the  two  basins.  These  have  yielded  the  most 
complete  and  convincing  data  yet  available  as  to  the 
precise  part  played  by  the  forest  in  the  regulation  of 
streamflow.  The  conclusions  established  will,  therefore, 
be  received  with  the  keenest  interest  and  respect  by  all 
those  interested  in  the  problem. 

The  results  show  that  the  proportion  of  the  yearly 
run-off  to  the  total  precipitation  averaged  practically  the 
same,  approximately  60  per  cent  in  the  two  watersheds. 
The  distribution  of  the  run-off  was,  however,  very  differ- 
ent. In  general  the  discharge  of  the  stream  from  the 
well  forested  watershed  was  much  more  uniform  than 
that  from  the  poorly  forested  one,  with  higher  minima 
and  lower  maxima.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  greater 
absorptive  capacity  of  the  forest  soil,  resulting  from  its 
porosity  and  permeability,  and  not,  as  was  formerly 
thought,  from  its  humus  cover.  The  latter  can,  it  is 
true,  retain  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  but  it  does 
not  give  this  up  readily  to  the  underlying  soil.  In  fact, 
a  thick  cover  of  raw  humus  and  moss  may,  after  it  once 
becomes  saturated,  actually  promote  surface  run-off  and 
thus  prevent  the  water  from  soaking  into  the  soil. 


The  water  from  melting  snow  and  from  short,  heavy 
downpours  of  rain  was  absorbed  far  more  effectively  by 
the  soil  of  the  well  forested  area  than  by  that  of  the 
poorly  forested  one.  Indeed  the  maximum  discharge 
from  the  former  after  such  rains  was  seldom  more  than 
one-third  to  one-half  as  much  as  from  the  latter.  After 
prolonged  rains  the  effect  of  the  forest  cover  upon 
streamflow  depended  on  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rain.  If  the  soil  was  compara- 
tively dry  at  that  time  its  effect  in  preventing  surface 
run-off  was  quite  noticeable,  while  if  it  was  already 
thoroughly  soaked  there  was  little  difference  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  two  streams.  Although  the  forest  cover 
was  thus  unable  to  prevent  all  floods,  equally  heavy  dis- 
•  charges  from  the  well  forested  watershed  did  less  dam- 
age than  those  from  the  other  because  their  velocity  was 
lower  and  they  carried  a  smaller  amount  of  eroded 
material.  All  of  the  differences  noted  would  have  been 
more  pronounced  had  the  well  forested  watershed  not 
had  steeper  slopes  than  the  other,  and  had  the  latter  been 
completely  deforested. 

The  prevailing  view  as  to  the  effect  of  forests  on 
streamflow  is  thus  corroborated  by  the  results  of  a  care- 
fully conducted  and  thoroughly  scientific  investigation. 
It  will  be  most  interesting  to  compare  these  results  with 
those  obtained  from  the  very  similar  study  now  under 
way  at  Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  Colorado.  The  clearing  of 
the  area  took  place  a  year  ago,  so  that  it  will  soon  be  pos- 
sible to  draw  tentative  conclusions. 

Meanwhile,  the  results  of  the  Swiss  investigation  will 
greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  urging  the 
protection  of  our  mountain  forests  as  a  means  of  safe- 
guarding our  water  supplies.  While  the  precise  rela- 
tions determined  to  exist  there  are  strictly  applicable 
only  to  other  areas  with  the  same  physical  conditions, 
careful  analysis  of  the  factors  concerned  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  demonstrated  tendency  of  a  forest  cover  in  hilly 
countries  to  check  surface  run-off  and  to  equalize  stream- 
flow  is  universal.  Added  strength  is  thus  given  to  the 
policy  of  Federal  acquisition  of  mountain  forests,  inaugu- 
rated nearly  ten  years  ago  by  the  passage  of  the  Weeks 
Law.  It  is  highly  important  that  adequate  funds  should 
be  appropriated  for  the  enlargement  of  the  areas  already 
acquired.  It  is  almost  equally  important  that  this  policy 
should  be  supplemented  by  public  control  of  all  "pro- 
tection forests."  Experience  both  here  and  abroad  has 
shown  all  too  clearly  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  con- 
servation of  our  water  resources,  one  ,of  our  most 
valuable  natural  assets,  be  assured. 


YOUR  NATIONAL  PARKS 

BY  STEPHEN  T.  MATHER 
DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


'T'HE  National  Parks  belong  to  you  as  well  as  to  all 
■"■  the  American  people;  they  are  being  developed  to 
make  them  accessible  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
their  owners.  The  best  means  of  transit  are  provided 
for  those  who  come  by  railroad  and  the  way  is  smoothed 
for  those  who  come  by  private  motor  car,  by  wagon,  afoot 
or  by  horseback ;  hostelries  are  provided  to  fit  every  taste 
and  purse.  No  longer  has  the  person  who  has  formerly 
made  the  scenic  spots  of  Europe  his  choice  an  excuse 
for  saying  there  are  no  adequate  living  facilities  provided 
in  the  National  Parks. 

For  the  man  who  has  learned  the  joy  of  the  open  road 
a  welcome  camp  site  is  found  in  a  National  Park,  where  he 
may  park  his  car  and  pitch  his  tent.  Clear,  cool,  sparkling 
water  and  firewood  are  near  at  hand  and  sanitary  facil- 
ities add  to  his  comfort.  In  the  larger  camp  grounds  in 
the  Yellowstone  combined  ranger  stations  and  community 
centers  are  to  be  erected  where  the  park  rangers  will 
furnish  authentic  information  regarding  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  the  park  and  where  in  the  evenings  the  travel- 
ers from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Florida  to  Minn- 
esota can  gather  around  the  open  hearth  fire  in  true 
community   spirit. 

A  system  of  roads  in  each  of  the  Parks  spreads  out 
before  one  their  scenic  grandeur.  Yellowstone  has  a 
complete  road  system;  construction  of  a  transmountain 
road,  which  will  place  Glacier  Park  on  the  direct  line  of 
the  most  northern  of  our  transcontinental  highways,  will 
be  started  this  year;  the  Fall  River  road,  crossing  the 
Continental  Divide  at  an  elevation  of  over  11,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  was  completed  last  year  in  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park  by  the  State  of  Colorado;  work  on 
the  new  Carbon  River  road  in  Mount  Rainier,  giving 
access  to  its  wonderfully  scenic  northwest  section,  will 
be  started  this  year ;  the  Round-the-Rim  road  in  Crater 
Lake  Park  gives  fascinating  glimpses  of  the  marvelously 
blue  waters  lying  1,000  feet  below;  Yosemite  has  its 
Tioga  road,  giving  a  new  approach  to  California  from 
the  East,  and  a  new  all-year  road  is  soon  to  be  constructed 
leading  to  its  world-famed  Valley ;  a  new  approach  road 
to  Giant  Forest  in  Sequoia  Park  is  to  be  hewn  into  the 
steep  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  Kaweah 
River  below  Moro  Rock;  and  the  Rim  road,  bordering 
the  tremendous  chasm  of  the  Colorado  is  being  widened 
and  improved  in  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Zion 
in  southwestern  Utah,  our  newest  National  Park,  is  being 
made  easily  accessible  for  motor  cars  by  the  State. 

The  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  links  up  the 
Parks  in  a  grand  circle  tour  with  radiating  highways 
stretching  in  each  direction  offering  innumerable  smaller 
circle  trips  to  the  motorist  who  has  not  time  to  complete 
the  grand  circle  tour.  The  good  roads  movement  every- 
where is  receiving  added  impetus  through  motor  travel 
to  the  National  Parks. 

As  the  hotel  has  been  developed  to  care  for  the  train 
traveler,  so  will  the  public  camp  grounds  be  developed 


for  the  motorist.  Many  cities  and  towns  are  already 
providing  these  camp  grounds,  vying  with  one  another 
in  offering  the  most  attractive  sites  and  the  best  conven- 
iences. These  camps  have  been  found  to  have  a  definite 
economic  value  and  the  States  have  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther their  broader  development  through  the  establishment 
of  systems  of  State  parks. 

The  Park  road  systems  give  access  only  to  portions  of 
the  Parks  and  are  like  windows  through  which  one  can 
obtain  a  glimpse  into  nature's  treasure  houses.  To  those 
who  desire  to  enter  into  the  treasure  houses  and  pene- 
trate the  fastnesses,  easy  trails  that  lure  one  stretch  away. 
Afoot  or  on  horseback,  away  from  the  beaten  path, 
Nature  reveals  her  innermost  secrets.  Glacier  is  es- 
sentially a  trail  Park ;  around  the  shores  of  Yellowstone 
Lake  over  Big  Game  Ridge  the  trail  traveler  is  afforded 
an  intimate  view  of  Yellowstone's  wild  life;  Yosemite 
offers  over  600  miles  of  trails ;  in  Grand  Canyon  a  trail 
trip  to  Cataract  Canyon  affords  an  interesting  study  of 
the  primitive  life  of  the  Havasupai  Indians  and  exhibits 
a  series  of  exceptionally  beautiful  waterfalls,  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  suspension  bridge  across  the  Colorado 
River  in  the  bottom  of  Canyon,  the  north  rim  with  its 
fine  vegetation  and  magnificent  stands  of  Yellow  pine 
intermingled  with  groves  of  aspen  will  be  open  to  trail 
travel. 

The  fisherman  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  National 
Parks.  Through  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  and  the  several  State  fish  commissions  fish 
hatcheries  are  maintained  in  a  number  of  the  Parks,  and 
each  year  the  Park  streams  are  stocked  with  fish.  The 
Parks  are  fast  becoming  famed  for  their  excellent  fishing. 
A  nature  guide  service  has  been  inaugurated  in  Yosem- 
ite in  cooperation  with  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission, and  children  and  adults  are  taught  to  read  the 
trailside  as  they  would  an  open  book.  A  study  of 
Nature's  manifestations,  as  exhibited  by  geological  form- 
ations and  geyser  action,  is  conducted  also  in  Yellowstone. 
Through  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology the  cliff  dwellings  and  ancient  temples  of  pre-his- 
toric  people  in  the  Mesa  Verde  are  being  revealed  by 
excavation  and  restoration. 

In  the  elimination  of  private  holdings  from  the  Parks 
an  opportunity  for  splendid  giving  exists  for  generous 
public-spirited  citizens  and  organizations.  In  this  manner 
many  giant  trees  in  Sequoia  Park  that  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  destruction  have  already  been  preserved  to 
the  people  for  all  time.  Opportunities  for  this  public- 
spirited  work  are  many  and  widespread,  Yellowstone  be- 
ing the  only  National  Park  where  no  private  holdings 
have  ever  existed. 

Know  your  National  Parks. 

Through  intimate  association  with  Nature,  exemplified 
in    the   highest    degree    in    our    National    Parks,    new 
inspiration  and  ideals  are  formed,  tired  bodies  are  re- 
freshed, health  restored  and  joy  in  living  is  assured. 
The  National  Parks  welcome  you. 


UNFAMILIAR  SCENES  IN  NATIONAL  PARKS 

BY  HERBERT  W.  GLEASON 


^TVTHY  do  you  keep  speaking  about  the  'National 
**  Parks' ?  I  didn't  know  there  was  more  than  one." 
Such  was  the  remark  to  the  writer  by  a  man  of  unusual 
intelligence,  who  although  he  was  well  informed  as  to 
many  matters  of  public  importance,  had  somehow  over- 
looked the  development  of  the  national  park  system  of 
this  country.  It  was  a  genuine  surprise  to  him  to  be 
told  that  there  were  no  less  than  nineteen  national  parks 
already  created,  with  several  more  in  prospect,  besides 
thirty-six  national  monuments  which  are  also,  in  effect, 
national  parks. 


It  should  be  said,  however,  in  all  fairness  that  not 
until  within  the  past  four  years,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  has  there  been  any  thorough 
and  systematic  effort  made  to  acquaint  the  public  in  gen- 
eral with  the  facts  regarding  our  national  parks.  Before 
that  time  it  was  left  almost  wholly  to  the  railroads  to 
advertise  the  national  parks ;  and  as  their  object 
was  chiefly  financial  profiit,  each  railroad  was  concerned 
to  advertise  only  the  one  or  two  parks  within  reach  of 
its  own  line.  A  new  era  of  information  and  development 
succeeded  the  inauguration  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
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A  NATIONAL   PARK  IN  THE  EAST 


■     ' 


Popular  impression  is  that  all  the  National  Parks  are  in  the  West,  but  here  is  a  view   in   Lafayette   National  Park,   in  Maine. 
The  tourists  are  standing  on  Summit  Beach   Cliff,  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  view  well  worth  the  climb. 


And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance 
of  lack  of  knowledge.  Only  recently  the  writer  was 
addressing  a  large  audience  of  cultivated  New  England 
people,  and  asked  how  many  of  those  present  knew  the 
location  of  Lafayette  National  Park.  Not  a  single  hand 
was  raised  in  reply.  Yet  Lafayette  Park  is  the  only 
national  park  in  New  England ;  its  origin,  in  the  gifts 
of  land  by  public-spirited  residents  of  Mt.  Desert  Island 
off  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  its  creation  by  act  of  Congress 
had  been  duly  noted  in  the  public  press,  and  various  per- 
iodicals had  reproduced  numerous  illustrations  of  its 
scenic  beauty. 


and  the  past  four  years  have  witnessed  an  amazing  prog- 
ress in  both  of  these  directions.  In  fact,  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  propaganda  issued  by  the  Service  and  the  efforts 
put  forth  to  make  the  parks  more  readily  accessible,  our 
national  park  system  has  come  to  hold  a  large  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  the  number  of  visitors 
annually  has  increased  beyond  all  expectation.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  giving  the  amounts  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  several  of  the  larger  parks  in 
1916  and  again  in  1921,  and  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
same  parks  in  1916  and  in  1920,  are  highly  suggestive: 
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exploited  by  the  railroads,  and  to  which  even  the  folders 
issued  by  the  National  Park  Service  have  given  slight 
attention,  which  are  worth  emphasizing.  It  has  been  the 
good  fortune  of  the  writer  during  the  past  twenty  years 
to  visit  nearly  all  of  the  national  parks  and  monuments, 
—  in  many  cases  repeatedly,  —  and  to  secure  a  very  ex- 
tensive series  of  original  photographs  illustrating,  not 
merely  scenes  along  the  ordinary  routes  of  travel,  but 
many  subjects  quite  aside  from  those  routes.  The  ques- 
tion is  often  asked,  "What  is  the  best  method  of  touring 
the  national  parks?"  That  depends  largely  upon  the 
tourist  and  also  upon  the  particular  park  visited.  In 
general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  one  will  gain  the 
greatest  amount  of  satisfaction,  in  visiting  any  park,  by 
going  entirely  independent  of  any  party  or  time  sched- 
ule. Wherever  possible,  a  walking  trip  is  to  be  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  traveling  by  automobile  or  on 
horseback.  This  will  allow  the  tourist  opportunity  not 
only  to  enjoy  to  the  full  all  the  more  conspicuous  features 
of  the  park,  but  will  enable  him  to  make  numerous  side 
trips  to  localities  off  the  beaten  line  of  travel,  and  many 
times  he  will  find  these  side  trips  peculiarly  rewarding. 

In  Yellowstone  Park,  owing  to  the  long  distances  which 
intervene  between  the  major  points  of  interest,  walking 
through  the  park  is  not  to  be  advised  except  for  those 


GRAiND  TETON,  YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

A  view  of  this  majestic  mountain  range  from  Jenny  Lake.     Its 
altitude  is  13,747  feet. 

Right  here  it  should  be  said  that  a  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  this  notable  advance  is  due  personally  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Hon.  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  who  has  not  only  given  to  it  his  best  thought 
and  constant  energy,  but  has  many  times  drawn  heavily 
upon  his  private  funds  to  meet  financial  needs  for  which 
Congress  had  made  insufficient  appropriation. 

Number  of 
Appropriations  Visitors 

1916  1921  1916  1920 

Yellowstone    Park $8,500    $350,000  35,849      79,777 

Sequoia    Park 15,550        86,000  10,780      31,508 

Yosemrte    Park 75,000      300,000  33,390      68,906 

Mt.  Rainier  Park 30,000      150,000  23,989      56,491 

Crater  Lake   Park 8,000        25,300  12,265      20,135 

Rocky    Mountain    Park 8,000        65,000  51,000    240,966 

Grand    Canyon    Park 100,000  66,500 

Glacier    Park 75,ooo      195,000  12,839      22,449 

Private    automobiles    enter- 
ing the  parks 29,358     128,074 

Total    number    of    visitors 
to  all  the  parks 356,097    919,504 

Readers  of  American  Forestry — it  goes  without  saying 
—  are  well  informed  upon  all  these  matters.  But  there 
are  many  features  of  national  parks  which  have  not  been 


Photograph  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason 

A  FIELD  OF  AVALANCHE  LILIES 

In  many  places  in  Mt.  Rainier  Park  these  beautiful  flower 
clothed  fields  are  seen  where  avalanches  havo  swept  the  ground 
free  of   trees   and   given  grass   and   flowers  a   chance   to   grow, 


Photograph  by  Herbert  W.  Cleason  SUNSET  ON  THE  TETON  MOUNTAINS 

In  the  foreground  is  Jackson  Lake,  a  large  body  of  water  in  a  section  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  set  aside  as  an  extension  to 

Yellowstone  Park.    In  the  background  are  the  famous  Teton  Mountains. 


Photograph  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason 

THE   JEWEL   GEYSER,    YELLOWSTONE   NATIONAL   PARK 
While  this  geyser  is  not  as  well  known  as  some  of  the  others,  it  has  a  beauty  and  a  majesty  which  should  attract  every  tourist 

to  the  Yellowstone  to  it. 
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who  have  an  abundance  of  time  on  their  hands  and  who 
possess  exceptional  physical  energy.  The  ideal  way  to 
see  the  Yellowstone  is  by  private  conveyance,  with  camp- 
ing outfit,  allowing  for  indefinite  stops  whenever  desired. 
That  this  method  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year  nearly  14,000  private 
automobile  parties  made  the  tour  of  the  park — four  times 
the  number  that  were  recorded  in  1916. 

Yellowstone  Park  has  been  so  thoroughly  mapped  out, 
and  its  chief  scenic  features  made  so  accessible,  that  one 
finds  sufficient  to  occupy  his  attention  in  following  the 
regular  itinerary  without  attempt  at  deviation.  But  it 
is  well,  even  with  guide-book  in  hand,  to  note  many  of 
the  less  conspicious  features.  In  visiting  the  geysers,  for 
example,  do  not  give  the  entire  time  to  "Old  Faithful," 
the  "Grand,"  the  "Riverside,"  but  seek  out  some  of  the 
smaller  geysers.  These  are  not  so  spectacular,  but  each 
one  possesses  a  peculiar  beauty  of  its  own.  The  little 
"Jewel"  geyser,  which  plays  frequently,  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisitely  beautiful  objects  in  the  park.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  column  of  water  thrown 
into  the  air  seems  to  explode  into  millions  of  shining 
drops,  which  fall  back  as  veritable  jewels.     So  among 


the  countless  hot  springs,  boiling  pools,  travertine  terraces, 
etc.,  without  discounting  the  impressiveness  of  the  major 
sights,  one  may  often  find  lesser  phenomena  which  are 
real  gems  of  beauty.  Even  at  the  Grand  Canyon, — that 
climax  of  the  glory  and  wonder  of  the  park, — do  not 
be  content  to  view  it  from  the  regulation  points  and  in 
broad  daylight  alone.  Visit  it  by  moonlight,  and  catch 
something  of  the  profound  mystery  which  seems  to  en- 
velop it.  Or  summon  all  your  "early  morning  courage" 
and  view  the  Canyon  from  the  brink  of  the  Great  Falls 
at  sunrise,  when  the  mists  rising  from  the  streams  are 
contending  with  the  sunlight  for  the  possession  of  the 
Canyon :  you  will  find  the  sight  well  worth  a  five-o'clock- 
in-the-morning  venture.  And  be  sure  and  climb  one  of 
the  higher  mountains  of  the  park.  Electric  Peak  is 
the  highest  and  the  most  difficult  to  climb,  but  the  view 
from  Mt.  Washburn  is  quite  as  fine — some  think  even 
finer — and  you  can  ride  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washburn 
in  an  automobile,  if  you  choose.  Arriving  there,  after 
you  have  taken  in  to  your  utmost  capacity  the  magnificent 
panorama  spread  around  you,  look  down  at  your  feet 
and  behold  the  wealth  of  floral  beauty  which  flourishes 
there  at  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.    These  are  all  alpine 


Photograph  by  Fred  H.  Kiser 

A   PARK  HOTEL  IN   THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  MIGHTY    MOUNTAINS 
^^^h'm^  f°rf  °f  f9Cm,i(Jable  Mt.  McDermott.  and  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Glacier  National  Park,  is 
West  is  just  outside"  *  t0UnSt  may  haV?  CVery   comfort   he   has    in   bi*   eastern   hatels'   while   the    boundless 
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ST.   MARY'S   LAKE,   IN   GLACIER  PARK 


From  Lily  Bay  on  one  side  of  this  beautiful  lake  are  seen  the  great  mountain  peaks  in  the  distance,  with  numerous  glaciers  cut- 
ting furrows  of  white  down  their  rocky  sides. 


plants,  and  even  if  you  possess  nothing  of  the  botanist's 
technical  knowledge,  you  cannot  help  but  rejoice  in  the 
abundance,  the  variety,  and  the  richness  of  color  of  these 
courageous  mountain-top  dwellers. 

In  visiting  Yellowstone  Park  one  should  not  fail  to 
make  a  trip  to  Jackson  Lake  and  the  Grand  Teton  Moun- 
tains. These  are  some  forty  miles  south  of  Yellowstone 
Lake,  in  a  region  which  it  is  proposed  to  incorporate  with- 
in the  park  limits  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  where 
is  to  found  some  of  the  sublimest  mountain  scenery  along 
the  entire  stretch  of  the  Rockies. 

Glacier  Park,  in  Montana,  affords  opportunity  for  an 
ideal  walking  trip,  as  the  public  camps  are  located  at 
points  easily  reached  from  one  day  to  another,  and  an 
ordinary  "hiker"  can  cover  the  distances  without  undue 
exertion.  This  refers  to  the  regularly  scheduled  "tour" 
of  the  park.  The  entire  northern  portion  of  Glacier  Park 
is  as  yet  very  deficient  in  trails,  and  to  attempt  an  explor- 
ation of  this  portion  of  the  park  would  be  an  exceedingly 
strenuous  and  somwhat  hazardous  undertaking.  The 
trails  already  completed,  however,  reach  some  of  the  most 
attractive  localities  in  the  park  and  furnish  enjoyment 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  seeker  after  the  grand 
and  beautiful  in  nature. 

With  a  large  part  of  Glacier  Park  decidedly  "unfamil- 
iar," it  would  be  easy  to  select  numberless  instances  of 


scenic  beauty  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  article;  but 
reference  will  be  made  only  to  points  within  reach  of 
the  usual  course  of  travel.  St.  Mary's  Lake,  as  seen 
from  the  chalet  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  or  from  Going- 
to-the-Sun  Camp,  is  familiar  to  every  visitor;  but  com- 
paratively few  attempt  to  cultivate  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lake  than  can  be  gained  from  these 
two  points.  A  boating  trip  upon  the  lake,  exploring  its 
various  bays  and  coves,  is.  most  earnestly  recommended, 
not  only  for  the  delightfulness  of  the  trip  itself,  but  for 
the  new  views  of  the  surrounding  mountains  which  take 
on  wholly  different  aspects  and  reveal  unsuspected  beauty 
as  they  are  seen  from  different  points  on  the  lake.  The 
same  is  true  of  Lake  McDermott,  the  terminus  of  the 
automobile  trip  from  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  park. 
This  last-named  lake  is  the  central  point  of  a  region 
which  abounds  in  opportunities  for  short  excursions. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  is  that  which  takes  the 
visitor  to  Iceberg  Lake,  distant  some  seven  miles,  where 
a  small  glacier,  nestling  in  the  lap  of  a  rocky  amphitheatra 
whose  vertical  cliffs  rise  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
beholder,  descends  into  an  alpine  lake  and  breaks  off  into 
miniature  icebergs  which  float  around  the  lake.  Along 
the  stream  which  forms  the  outlet  of  this  lake  there  is 
a  whole  series  of  jubilant  cascades,  the  most  beautiful 
of  which  is  that  called  the  "Silver  Stairs,"  slightly  off 
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the  main  trail.  One  should  also  not  fail  to  note  the 
wealth  of  wild  flowers  which  are  found  in  close  proximity 
to  Iceberg  Lake. 

The  Continental  Divide  extends  through  the  middle  of 
Glacier  Park,  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  in  cross- 
ing this  divide  there  are  several  passes  which  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  trail-makers.  Among  these 
are  Dawson  Pass,  Red  Eagle  Pass,  Gunsight  Pass,  Logan 
Pass,  Piegan  Pass  and  Swift  Current  Pass.  Of  these 
Gunsight  Pass  is  the  one  most  frequently  traveled,  while 
Swiftcurrent  Pass  is  perhaps  scenically  the  most  impres- 
sive. "Granite  Park,"  which  lies  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  last-named  pass,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
localities  in  the  entire  park  and  deserves  to  be  more 
widely  known  and  appreciated. 


withstanding  this  throng  of  visitors,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  park  is  a  closed  book  except  to  a  few  adventurers 
who,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  have  sought  out  the  remoter 
localities  and  brought  back  word  of  their  surpassing 
grandeur.  The  village  of  Estes  Park,  long  famous  as 
a  summer  resort,  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  park,  and 
from  here  roads  and  trails  radiate  in  various  directions. 
Naturally,  the  greater  number  of  visitors  put  up  at  the 
hotels  in  Estes  Park;  but  excellent  accommodations  can 
be  had  at  several  places — more  remote  but  also  far  more 
picturesque — within  the  park  bounds.  And  it  is  from  these 
latter  places  that  the  "unfamiliar"  scenes  are  most  readily 
reached. 

Of  course,   the  chief  attraction  of  Rocky  Mountain 
Park  is  the  rugged  and  majestic  mountain  scenery,  which 


Photograph  by  Wiswall  Bros. 


SNOW  WATERS  OF  THREE  GLACIERS 


The  front  range  at  Bierstadt  Lake,  Rocky  Mountain  Park,  Color  ado,  eighty-five  miles  from  Denver.     From  left  to  right  appear 
Flattop  Mountain,  Tyndall  Glacier,  Hallett   Peak,  Otis    Peak  and  Andrews  Glacier. 


There  is  a  third  national  park  along  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range,  created  only  a  few  years  ago,  but  which 
has  already  far  outstripped,  in  point  of  patronage,  all  of 
the  older  national  parks,— the  Rocky  Mountain  Park, 
in  Colorado.  No  other  park  is  so  quickly  accessible  from 
a  large  center  of  population,  and  the  splendid  roads  which 
lead  to  the  park  from  Denver — sixty  miles  distant, — 
are  exceedingly  popular  with  automobilists.     Yet  not- 


culminates  in  Long's  Peak — 14,255  feet  above  sea  level, — 
while  there  are  no  less  than  15  other  peaks  having  an  alti- 
tude exceeding  12,000  feet.  Associated  with  these  peaks 
there  are  several  small  glaciers  and  a  great  number  of 
charming  alpine  lakes.  Some  of  these,  like  Bluebird 
Lake,  Dream  Lake,  Odessa  Lake,  Fern  Lake,  and  Loch 
Vale,  are  close  up  under  the  Continental  Divide,  perched 
high  on  the  shoulders  of  the  range  and  offering  not  only 
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rare  beauty  in  themselves  but  glorious  outlooks  over  the 
surrounding  country  to  all  who  succeed  in  reaching  them. 
As  for  the  wild  life  of  the  park,  both  animal  and  floral, 
one  finds  this  a  source  of  never-ending  interest.  Mount- 
ain sheep,  elk,  and 'deer  are  frequently  seen,  while  the 
industrious  beaver  and  their  works  are  in  abundant  evi- 
dence. To  describe  the  wild  flowers  would  require  a 
volume. 

Colorado  is  also  fortunate  in  possessing  still  another 
national  park  of  unique  interest, — Mesa  Verde  Park,  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  state.  This  park  in  its 
entirety  may  be  classed  as  "unfamiliar,"  for  it  is  a  long 
way  from  the  routes  of  transcontinental  travel  and  is 
reached  only  by  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  whose  "limited" 
trains — limited  as  to  speed ! — consume  a  generous  amount 


down  the  opposite  wall  of  the  canyon,  in  a  niche  pro- 
tected by  the  overhanging  cliff,  a  whole  village  of  stone 
buildings,  curious  in  design  and  partly  in  ruins.  Coming 
to  another  canyon  you  find  a  similar  village,  only  much 
larger,  and  in  another  canyon  still  another,  and  you  arc 
told  that  the  park  abounds  in  antiquities  of  the  same  sort. 
These  are  the  cliff-dwellings  of  a  people  whose  whole  his- 
tory is  shrouded  in  mystery.  Who  they  were,  where 
they  came  from,  how  long  they  lived  here,  why  they  left, 
and  where  they  went  to, — these  are  questions  as  yet  un- 
answered. They  belonged  to  the  Stone  Age,  having  no 
knowledge  of  metal  implements,  yet  they  possessed  a  mar- 
velous constructive  skill;  while  the  profusion  of  relics 
found  in  the  ruins  show  that  in  the  making  of  pottery  and 
fabrics  of  various  kinds  they  had  a  considerable  degree  of 


Photograph  by  George  L.  Beam  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  CLIFF  DWELLERS 

Here  the  housing  problem  of   centuries  ago  was  solved  by   excavating  homes   in   the   cliffs.     The  view   is   looking  northward 
from  Inspiration  Point,  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.     At  the  left  is  the  Sun  Temple,  and  at  the  right  the  Cliff  Palace. 


of  time  in  reaching  their  destination.  With  the  improve- 
ment of  the  highways  in  this  section  of  the  state  there 
will  be  a  very  great  increase  in  automobile  travel. 

Imagine  yourself  journeying  over  a  high  plateau  cover- 
ed with  scrub  pine  and  juniper,  with  not  a  vestige  or 
suggestion  of  human  habitation  for  a  dozen  miles  or 
more,  when  suddenly  you  come  to  the  brink  of  a  canyon 
deeply  countersunk  in  the  plateau,  and  discover,  half  way 


artistic  appreciation.  Some  of  their  patterns  and  designs 
go  back  to  early  Grecian  and  Egyptian  times.  How  did 
they  get  them  ?  All  these  evidences  of  a  prehistoric  civili- 
zation are  of  absorbing  interest,  and  when  Mesa  Verde 
Park  becomes  more  readily  accessible  it  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  objectives  in  national  park  ex- 
cursions, because  of  its  many  unique  features. 
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while  of  necessity  it  is  sometimes  compelled  to  follow  the 
lower  levels  it  frequently  reaches  points  of  exalted  vision 
and  opens  up  localities  which  were  hitherto  practically  un- 
known. 

A  trip  over  this  trail  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
mountain  excursions  imaginable,  and  although  portions 
of  it  are  rather  rough  it  is  abundantly  rewarding.  It 
usually  requires  seven  or  eight  days  to  make  the  round 
trip  from  Paradise  Park,  but  more  time  should  be  taken 
if  possible,  in  order  to  allow  for  certain  side  trips  off  the 
main  trail.  There  are  no  sources  of  supply  along  the 
route,  and  hence  everything  in  the  way  of  food,  bedding, 
shelter  tents,  etc.,  should  be  provided  at  the  outset. 

The  wild  flowers  of  Mt.  Rainier  Park,  in  their  pro- 
fusion, novelty,  variety,  and  depth  of  color,  compel  ad- 
miration from  even  the  most  indifferent  beholder.  Over 
four  hundred  species  have  been  noted  at  Paradise  Park, 
some  of  which — such  as  the  avalanche  lilies,  mountain 
anemones,  and  lupines — literally  cover  acres  of  ground 
when  in  full  bloom. 

In  southern  Oregon  there  was  formerly  a  mountain 
much  higher  even  than  Mt.  Rainier;  but  there  came  a 
sad  day  in  its  history,  when  the  whole  top  of  the 
mountain  was  either  blown  off  in  some  terrific  cataclysm 


Courtesy  of  National  Park  Service 

LASSEN  PEAK  IN  ERUPTION 

This  volcano,  which  has  been  intermittently  active  in  the  last 
few  years,  is  now  in  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  and 
preserved  for  the  public. 

Passing  over  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  Mt.  Rainier  National 
Park,  in  the  state  of  Washington,  is  rapidly  becoming 
familiar  to  the  residents  of  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  other 
cities  of  the  neighborhood,  owing  to  the  excellent  system 
of  roads  recently  completed,  which  allow  automobiles  to 
reach  a  point  high  up  among  the  glaciers  of  Mt.  Rainier. 
This  mountain,  an  extinct  volcano,  is  really  the  king  of 
all  the  noble  peaks  which  stand  guard  along  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  its  entire  altitude — 14,408  feet — can  be  seen 
from  sea  level.  It  stands  in  the  center  of  the  park,  and 
from  its  summit  there  radiates  a  stupendous  glacier-sys- 
tem composed  of  no  less  than  twenty-eight  different  ice- 
streams,  some  of  which  are  five  to  six  miles  in  length, 
while  their  precipitous  descent  gives  rise  in  many  places 
to  enormous  groups  of  seracs  and  ice-cascades. 

Mt.  Rainier  is  surrounded  with  a  series  of  the  most 
lovely  natural  parks,  whose  verdure  has  caused  the 
mountain  to  be  likened  to  a  magnificent  diamond  in  a 
setting  of  emeralds.  Paradise  Park,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  mountain,  is  the  only  one  accessible  to  automobiles, 
all  the  rest  being  reached  only  on  foot  or  with  saddle- 
horses  and  pack  train.  A  wonderful  trail  has  recently  been 
constructed  which  entirely  encircles  the  mountain,  and 


Photograph  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason 

ALONG  THE  CASTLE  CLIFFS 

Here,  ages  ago,  was  a  great  volcano,  which  either  blew  off  its 
head  or  caved  into  its  own  fiery  depths.  Where  once  was  a 
seething  furnace  is  now  beautiful  Crater  Lake. 
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— for  it  was  a  volcano,  like  Mt.  Rainier, — or  else  it  was 
engulfed  in  its  own  volcanic  caverns.  Today  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  known  as  Mt.  Mazama,  there 
is  an  immense  crater,  six  miles  in  diameter,  within  which 
is  found  one  of  the  most  remarkable  lakes  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  This  lake  has  a  maximum  depth  of  2,000 
feet,  and  the  enclosing  cliffs  which  are  absolutely  verti- 
cal in  many  places  rise  to  a  maxium  height  above  the 
lake  of  2,  000  feet.  The  color  of  the  lake  is  an  intense 
ultramarine  blue,  shading  into  green  along  the  shore, 
while  the  cliffs,  being  of  volcanic  rock,  exhibit  a  color- 
scheme  hardly  less  varied  and  brilliant  than  that  of  the 
Yellowstone  Canyon.  This  is  the  dominant  feature  of 
Crater  Lake  National  Park,  and  it  is  well  worth  cross- 
ing the  continent  to  see. 

An  automobile  road,  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  en- 
circles the  lake,  following  the  rim  wherever  possible,  and 
affording  many  superb  views  of  the  lake  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  crater  walls  are  so  steep  that 
it  is  possible  to  reach  the  shore  of  the  lake  only  at  two 
or  three  points,  but  a  good  trail  has  been  built  leading 
down  from  the  south  rim,  and  one  can  enjoy  boating 
and  fishing  on  the  lake  very  readily. 

The  park  also  contains  several  other  volcanic  cones 
and  a  number  of  creek  canyons  which  are  exceptionally 
interesting.    Of  the  latter,  Anna  Creek  Canyon  is  nota- 


Photograph  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason 

YO SEMITE  VALLEY 

Just  as  beautiful  with  its  covering  of  white  in  winter  as  in  its 

summer  green  is  the  famous  Yosemite  Valley 


Photograph  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason 

THE  WHITE  CASCADES 
This   torrent   of    water   pours    down   the   grand   canyon    of    the 
Tuolumne,   in   Yosemite   Park,  and   is  one   of   the  beauty   spots 
in  that  famous  region. 

ble  for  the  groups  of  lofty  sand  pinnacles  which  it  con- 
tains,— curious  and  fantastic  forms  created  by  centuries 
of  erosion.  As  a  whole,  Crater  Lake  Park  is  rapidly 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  priceless 
assets  of  the  nation  in  the  realm  of  natural  wonder  and 
beauty. 

California  has  four  national  parks, — Yosemite,  Lassen 
Volcanic,  Sequoia,  and  General  Grant.  The  two  last 
were  established  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  number 
of  groves  of  the  famous  Big  Trees,  Sequoia  gigantea. 
Lassen  Volcanic  Park  contains  Mt.  Lassen  (10,465  ft.), 
the  only  active  volcano  in  the  United  States  proper,  be- 
sides various  subsidiary  volcanic  phenomena.  Yosemite 
Park  is  much  the  largest,  having  an  area  of  1,125  square 
miles,  and  including  some  of  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  scenery  on  the  continent. 

Yosemite  Valley,  world-famous  for  many  years,  is  un- 
questionably the  chief  outstanding  feature  of  Yosemite 
Park;  but  there  are  within  the  park  a  number  of  other 
localities  which,  as  they  become  better  known,  will  make 
Yosemite  a  rival  in  popular  favor  with  any  other  national 
park  on  the  list.  Tuolumne  Meadows — the  most  won- 
derful camping-ground  in  the  way  of  climate  and  scenic 
attractions  in  America;  the  Sierra  Crown — a  group  of 
lofty  snow-clad  peaks  centering  about  Mt.  Lyell  (13,090 
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ft.) ;  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Tuolumne  River— a 
mighty  gorge,  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  with  cliffs 
rising  from  four  to  five  thousand  feet  sheer  on  either 
hand,  and  with  a  magnificent  succession  of  waterfalls 
and  cascades  throughout  its  entire  extent;  the  region 
about  Mt.  Dana  and  Mono  Pass ;  the  Mariposa,  Tuolumne, 
and  Merced  groves  of  Sequoias;  Mt.  Hoffman  and 
Tenaya  Lake;  Benson,  Rogers,  and  Tilden  Lakes  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  park;  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley— 
alas!  its  glory  is  departed, — these  are  some  of  the  "un- 
familiar" features  of  Yosemite  Park  which  will  some  day 
be  appreciated  at  their  full  value. 


up  Conness  Creek  to  Mt.  Conness  and  possibly  as  far 
as  Rogers  Lake,  down  the  Tuolumne  Canyon  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Waterwheel  Falls,  and  finally  returning  to 
Yosemite  Valley  via  the  Tioga  Road  and  the  trail  lead- 
ing down  by  the  side  of  Yosemite  Falls.  Having  made 
this  trip  once,  you  will  not  be  satisfied  until  you  have 
made  it  again — and  yet  again, — and  then  you  will  realize 
that  you  have  seen  only  a  small  portion  of  Yosemite  Park. 
But  California  is  not  yet  satisfied.  It  has  still  two 
more  parks  on  its  "waiting  list"  which  it  wishes  to  dedi- 
cate to  "the  benefit  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  people."  One 
of  these  is  the  Redwoods  National  Park,  in  the  northern 


Photograph  by  Pillsbury 


THE  GATES  OF  THE  YOSEMITE 


The  entrance  to  this  wonderful  Park  in  California  gives  the  visitor  an  appreciation  of  the  magnificent  scenic  effects  which  will 
meet  his  eye  when  he  is  in  the  Park.  To  the  left  is  seen  the  majesty  of  El  Capitan,  and  to  the  right  the  heights  of  Cathedral 
Rocks  and  the  sheer  beauty  of  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  while  the  Merced  River  flows  in  the  foreground. 


To  arrive  at  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  Yosemite 
Park  one  should  plan  an  excursion  for  at  least  a  month's 
duration.  First,  devote  several  days  to  Yosemite  Valley 
and  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees.  Then  follow  the 
Sunrise  Trail  past  Merced  Canyon  and  Cathedral  Peak 
to  the  Tuolumne  Meadows,  making  headquarters  at  Soda 
Springs  for  two  or  three  weeks.  From  this  point  make 
separate  trips  as  convenient  to  Dog  Lake  and  Delaney 
Meadows,  up  Lyell  Fork  to  Mt.  Lyell,  up  the  Tioga 
Road  to  Mt.  Dana,  over  Mono  Pass  and  down  Bloody 
Canyon  to  Mono  Lake  and  return  via  Leevining  Canyon, 


portion  of  the  state,  designed  to  conserve  the  last  remain- 
ing forest  of  the  noble  Coast  Redwood  (Sequoia  semper- 
vircns),  and  the  other  is  the  Roosevelt  National  Park, 
in  southern  California,  proposed  as  a  fitting  memorial  to 
the  late  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  last- 
named  park  will  include  the  present  Sequoia  Park  and 
in  addition  over  one  thousand  square  miles  of  mountain- 
ous country  lying  along  the  crest  and  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  culminating  in  Mt.  Whitney 
(14,501  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  States 
outside  Alaska.    A  marvelous  high-mountain  trail,  named 
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Courtesy  of  National  Park  Service 

THE  HIGHEST  PEAK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mount  Whitney,  which  raises  its  head  above  every  other  peak  in  the  country,  has  an  elevation   of   14,501   feet  above  sea  level. 

It  is  included  in  the  limits  of  the  proposed  Roosevelt  National  Park. 


r— 


Courtesy  of  National  Park  Service  ENTRANCE  TO  ZION  NATIONAL  PARK 

This  enormous  canyon  is  the  opening  to  Zion  National  Park,  in  Utah,  one  visited  by  many  automobile  tourists  and  well  worth 
seeing.    The  routes  for  tourists  to  the  Park  are  almost  as  attractive  as  the  Park  itself. 
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in  honor  of  the  late  John  Muir  (who  did  much  to  re- 
move the  "unfamiliarity"  of  our  national  parks),  is  in 
process  of  completion  and  will  connect  the  Roosevelt 
Park  with  Yosemite.  It  is  urgently  hope  that  both  these 
projects  for  national  parks  will  receive  favorable  Con- 
gressional action  at  an  early  date. 

The  most  important  piece  of  park  legislation  recently 
enacted  by  Congress  was  the  creation,  on  February  26, 
1919,  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  Arizona.  For 
many  years  the  Grand  Canyon  has  been  acknowledged 


the  acme  of  canyon  scenery  the  world  over.  It  has  been 
deservedly  styled  "not  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world 
but  the  first  wonder  of  the  world."  Artists,  poets,  liter- 
ary men,  and  even  confirmed  globe-trotters  have  been 
baffled  in  their  attempt  to  adequately  depict  or  describe 
it.  Yet  with  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about  it, 
and  notwithstanding  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple have  visited  it,  the  Grand  Canyon  still  remains  the 
most  "unfamiliar"  of  all  our  national  parks.  Its  mighty 
extent,  its  vast  depths,  its  countless  ramifications,  its  un- 


Photograph  by  H.  T.  Cowling 

LOOKING   INTO   THE  DEPTHS   OF  THE  LORDLY   GRAND   CANYON 

^rae;nI|"d.K?  fi"  '1*  T0C\ in  the  foreSround  well  represents  the  spirit  of  the  Canyon,  which,  in  a  vast  measure,   typifies  the  re- 
straint, me  aiootness,  the  poetry,  the  romance,  the  dignity,  the  force  and  the  power  which  are  the  highest  characteristics  of  the 

Indian.    The  view  is  from  Mojave  Point. 
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Photograph  by  George  L.  Beam  THE  SILENT  CITY 

Like  a  deserted  city  of  great  buildings  falling  in  decay  is  this  view  of  Bryce  Canyon,  in  Utah.    The  remarkable  groupings  look 
like   the  shattered   remains  of  a  city   which   has   undergone   a   terrific  bombardment. 


scaled  pinnacles  and  temples,  its  pervading  atmosphere 
of  mystery,  combine  to  make  it  the  most  difficult  to  grasp 
and  comprehend  of  all  our  scenic  wonders.  It  will  take 
years  of  "development"  before  Grand  Canyon  becomes, 
even  to  a  slight  degree,  "familiar." 

In  order  to  gain  a  partial  appreciation  of  the  grandeur 
of  this  grandest  of  grand  canyons,  it  is  not  enough  to 
arrive  at  the  railway  terminus  early  in  the  morning, 
glance  over  the  rim  here  and  there,  and  then  depart  on 
the  evening  train.  That  is  the  program  which  many  vis- 
itors adopt,  and  then  they  go  away  and  say  they  have 
''seen  the  Grand  Canyon."  As  well  might  one  say  that 
he  had  "seen  New  York,"  having  caught  a  glimpse  of 
its  sky-scrapers  from  the  steamer's  deck  while  coming 
up  the  Narrows  and  then  immediately  taken  another 
steamer  going  in  the  opposite  direction  A  much  better 
program  is  the  following:  Spend  several  days  on  the 
rim — just  as  long  as  you  can  possibiy  afford, — drinking 
in  the  vastness  and  wonder  of  the  scene  beneath  you, 
and  then,  having  secured  a  suitable  outfit,  descend  into 
the  Canyon  by  the  Bright  Angel  Trail,  continue  on  to 
the    river   by    the    Corkscrew    Trail,    return    to    Indian 


Springs  Garden  and  camp  there  over  night.  The  next 
day  be  sure  and  get  up  early  enough  to  see  the  sunrise, 
— a  sight  you  will  never  forget.  After  breakfast  start 
out  on  the  Tonto  Trail  and  follow  this  along  the  Plateau 
to  the  westward,  crossing  and  re-crossing  numerous  tri- 
butary canyons,  with  occasional  close-up  views  on  the 
right  of  the  Granite  Gorge  and  the  mighty  river  roaring 
in  its  dark  abyss,  while  on  the  left  tower  the  majestic 
battlements  and  pinnacles  and  massive  escarpments  of 
the  main  canyon  wall.  At  nightfall  you  reach  Hermit 
Camp,  tired  out  but  tremendously  elated  over  your  trip. 
The  next  day  you  ascend  the  Hermit  Trail  back  to  the 
rim.  Don't  hurry — needless  advice !  you  will  find  abund- 
ant reason  for  not  hurrying, — but  stop  now  and  then  and 
and  enjoy  the  glorious  scene  spread  out  before  you  and 
ever-changing  as  you  ascend,  far-reaching  in  its  extent, 
marvelous  in  its  coloring,  overwhelming  in  its  immensity. 
When  you  get  back  to  the  hotel,  after  this  experience, 
you  will  be  less  inclined  than  ever  to  say  that  you  have 
"seen  the  Grand  Canyon." 

(Continued  on  Page  375) 


STEPHEN  T.  MATHER,  THE   MAN  WHO   DID    IT 


ANY  general  review  of  the  National  Parks  is  incom- 
plete without  mention  of  the  man  who  rescued  them 
from  chaos,  made  them  known  to  the  public,  organized 
them,  moulded  them  into  an  efficient  system,  developed 
their  road,  trail,  hotel  and  transportation  systems  to  the 
needs  of  their  swift  growth,  released  them  from  the 
bondage  of  politics  and  placed  them  under  a  body  of  able 
superintendents  especially  trained  to  the  complicated  re- 
quirements of  the  service. 

Stephen  T.  Mather  did  this  as  his  contribution  to  the 
nation.  But  not  all  of  his  contribution.  When  appro- 
priations lagged  he  drew  heavily  on  his  private  means. 
To  a  protesting  friend  he  once  said :  "I  got  my  money 
from  the  American  soil.  Let  some  of  it  go  back  as  a 
thanks  offering."  His  business  is  the  mining  of  borax 
from  the  Californian  desert. 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  because  he  knew  his  personal  and 
business  quality,  invited  Mr.  Mather  to  come  into  the 
Interior  Department  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and 
prepare  the  western  National  Parks  for  the  crowds  which 
the  approaching  Pacific  expositions  might  be  expected 
to  bring  them.  Mr.  Mather  spent  a  month  in  Washing- 
ton looking  over  the  situation.  It  was  then  he  dreamed 
his  great  dream  of  the  magnificent  system  which  is  now 
growing  under  his  hands.  He  accepted  the  office  with 
the  understanding  that  he  should  have  the  chance  to 
make  this  dream  come  true. 

An  incident  of  his  installation  is  worth  telling.  Secre- 
tary Lane  led  him  into  his  new  office,  seated  him,  bowed 
grandiloquently  and  said :  "Mr.  Secretary,  I  salute  you." 
Then  he  left  the  room,  but  a  moment  afterwards  thrust 
his  head  through  the  door  and  said: 

"By  the  way,  Steve,  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  what  are  your 
politics?" 

The  situation  which  faced  the  new  executive  was 
appalling.  National  Parks  were  grouped  with  the  odds 
and  ends,  the  misfits,  which  Congress  from  time  to  time 
had  dropped  in  to  the  Interior  Department  because 
there  was  no  fitting  administrative  place  for  them. 
There  were  no  appropriations  for  administration.  There 
was  not  even  one  clerk  who  did  nothing  else.  There  was 
no  co-ordination ;  every  National  Park  was  an  individual 
administrative  unit.  If  one,  for  instance,  needed  the 
temporary  service  of  an  engineer,  it  was  not  lawful  to 
send  there  the  engineer  of  another  park  who  had  nothing 
to  do  at  the  time.  An  over  supply  of  material  purchased 
for  Glacier  National  Park  could  not  be  used  in  Yellow- 
stone.   The  task  was  Herculean. 

Mr.  Mather  surrounded  himself  with  experts  and 
went  manfully  to  it.  The  first  thing  was  to  get  the 
people  behind  him.  Few  people  could  name  more  than 
two  of  the  sixteen  National  Parks  then  constituting  the 
system.  Thousands  thought  Yellowstone  the  only 
National  Park.  School  books  contained  no  mention  of 
National  Parks.  Only  the  greater  atlases  identified  them. 
Their  fundamental   principle  of  complete  conservation 


was  understood  by  very  few.  Only  a  handful  of  men 
in  Congress  knew  or  cared  anything  about  them.  To 
most,  they  were  merely  a  group  of  playgrounds  which 
happened  to  be  owned  by  the  nation  and  therefore  must 
be  cared  for. 

After  a  year's  study  Mr.  Mather  determined  that  a 
bureau  of  administration  at  Washington  was  the  necess- 
ary first  step  toward  development  and  systematization. 
An  idealistic  bill  to  create  a  bureau  had  already  been 
introduced  into  Congress,  which  he  remodeled  to  the 
practical  needs  of  the  situation.  In  1916  Congress,  pass- 
ing this  bill,  created  the  National  Park  Service,  but 
appropriated  no  money ;  so  it  did  not  become  effective 
till  the  following  year.  Resigning  his  Assistant  Secre- 
taryship, Mr.  Mather  then  became  Director  of  this  Ser- 
vice. The  magnificent  national  parks  system  we  now 
possess  has  been  his  accomplishment  of  the  several  years 
since.  May  he  live  the  years  necessary  to  carry  his 
splendid  dreaming  into  full  realization ! 

From  the  beginning  Mr.  Mather  realized  that  success 
depended  upon  the  complete  elimination  of  politics  from 
the  administration  of  the  Parks.  This  was  easy  to  accom- 
plish in  the  new  administrative  office  in  Washington, 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  the  field,  where  the 
superintendences  had  been  regarded  as  legitimate  politi- 
cal plums. 

But  these  were  the  points  of  most  importance.  Upon 
the  personal  quality,  fitness  and  training  of  the  superin- 
tendents depended  absolutely  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  whole. 

The  superintendent  must  not  only  be  a  man  of  admin- 
istrative ability  and  trained  to  the  life  and  hard  condi- 
tions of  the  wilderness.  He  must  be  a  natural  leader  and 
handler  of  rough  men,  a  strict  and  just  disciplinarian. 
He  must  be  an  indefatigable  worker,  a  resourceful  com- 
mander in  the  emergencies  of  the  wilderness.  He  must 
make  a  dollar  do  the  work  of  two.  He  must  know  how 
to  fight  fires,  protect  forests  and  wild  animals.  If  not  an 
engineer,  he  must  be  familiar  with  road  building  and 
construction  work  of  all  kinds  under  wilderness  condi- 
tions, prepared  to  take  personal  charge  and  make  difficult 
decisions  in  emergency.  He  must  do  his  work  with  a 
minimum  of  assistance,  for  appropriations  were  alto- 
gether insufficient. 

And  besides  these  qualifications,  difficult  enough  to 
find  combined  in  any  one  executive,  the  superintendent 
must  also  be  the  wise,  forceful,  energetic,  diplomatic  and 
accomplished  guardian  of  the  many  thousands  who  every 
year  visit  his  wilderness  from  homes  in  cities  and  towns! 
To  find  these  men,  to  persuade  them  to  accept  govern- 
ment salaries,  to  train  them,  watch  their  work  and  back 
them  up  was  a  feat  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  remarkable  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  It  is  a 
work  of  years. 

National  Park  superintendents  are  on  the  "unclassified 
list,"  that  is,  they  are  not  protected  in  their  positions  by 
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the  civil  service.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  them 
classified,  but  that  would  have  kept  in  office  many  wholly 
unfitted  for  their  places.  Mr.  Mather's  policy,  then, 
was  to  withhold  classification  until  he  could  reasonably 
perfect  the  force.  This  force  then,  remains  today  open 
to  political  enterprise.  It  is  the  one  necessarily  weak 
place  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Under  Mr.  Mather's  leadership,  the  National  Parks 
have  not  only  become  a  great  system  astonishingly 
efficient  when  you  consider  the  brief  period  of  their  de- 
velopment, but  they  have  become  the  idol  of  the  people. 
The  system  is  the  most  popular  work  under  government 
control  today.  Visitors  have  increased  manyflold.  They 
more  than  doubled  even  during  the  war.  And  Mr. 
Mather  has  nearly  quadrupled  Congressional  appro- 
priations.    He   has   added   new   and   splendid   parks — 


Grand  Canyon,  Mount  McKinley,  Hawaii,  Lassen  Vol- 
canic, and  the  first  national  park  in  the  east,  Lafayette. 

But  Mr.  Mather's  ideas  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
upbuilding  of  a  well  organized  and  well  administered 
system.  His  dream  sees  them  a  system  of  international 
fame,  drawing  many  thousands  of  foreign  visitors  yearly 
to  America.  He  sees  these  Parks  the  objective  points 
of  great  systems  of  automobile  highways,  county,  state 
and  national,  drawing  a  million  motorists  from  all  the 
states  to  common  meeting  grounds.  He  sees  them  the 
lure  to  great  increases  of  railroad  travel.  He  sees  them 
important  prosperity-makers  for  the  states  which  border 
them.  To  all  these  ends  he  is  indefatigably  shaping  his 
building. 

It  is  a  great  dream  which  he  no  longer  possesses  alone. 
America  shares  it  with  him. 


THE  VALUE  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS 

BY  HON.  ALBERT  B.  FALL,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


SCENERY  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources  of 
any  country.  This  was  evidenced  before  the  war 
by  the  great  part  tourist  travel  played  in  the  income  of 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  and 
the  effort  now  being  made  by  foreign  countries  to  re- 
establish the  tourist  industry  on  a  larger  plane.  For 
touring  is  based  on  the  enjoyment  of  scenery,  and  the 
country  that  has  the  best  to  show  will  enjoy  the  largest 
influx  of  visitors.  As  a  Nation  we  are  richly  endowed 
with  scenery,  but  pre-eminent  stand  the  National  Parks. 
Briefly  stated,  these  now  number  nineteen,  and,  including 
the  tremendous  volcanic  exhibits  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  Mount  McKinley  game  section  of  Alaska,  are 
areas  of  supreme  scenic  splendor  or  possessing  other 
unique  quality,  which  Congress  has  set  apart  for  all  time 
for  the  use,  health,  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people.  ,      .    :  ' 

In  the  creation  of  National  Parks  the  element  of  size  is 
of  no  importance.  The  scenery  must  be  of  such  supreme 
and  distinctive  quality  or  there  must  be  natural  features 
so  extraordinary  or  unique  as  to  be  of  national  interest 
and  importance.  Areas  which  express  in  less  than  the 
highest  terms  the  particular  class  or  kind  of  exhibit  which 
they  represent  are  not  included,  for  to  do  so  lowers  the 
standard,  and  impairs  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  the  ex- 
isting National  Park  system.  This  principle  is  readily  un- 
derstood after  a  study  of  the  individual  characteristics 
of  the  existing  National  Parks. 

The  appeal  these  nationally  preserved  wonderlands 
have  made  is  fully  proven  by  the  phenomenal  increase  of 
travel  to  the  Parks  during  the  last  three  years.  Includ- 
ing travel  to  a  few  of  the  24  National  Monuments,  travel 
to  the  Parks  in  191 8  amounted  to  451,661  people;  in  191 9 
to  811,516;  and  during  the  last  season,  1920,  to  1,058,455. 
The  majority  come  in  their  own  motor  cars.  Every  op- 
portunity is  afforded  the  public  to  enjoy  their  visits  in 
the  manner  that  best  satisfies  the  individual  taste,  and  to 
enable   this,   the   fullest   possible    freedom   of   action   is 


granted  and  the  varied  forms  of  outdoor  entertainment 
are  provided.  Hotels  and  camps  are  established  provid- 
ing a  variety  of  accommodations.  Mountain  climbing, 
horseback  riding,  hiking,  motoring,  swimming,  boating, 
and  fishing,  and  above  all  camping,  are  the  favorite  spcrts 
during  the  height  of  the  summer  season.  In  winter  the 
development  of  winter  sports  in  such  parks  as  the  Yosem- 
ite,  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Mount  Rainier  already  offers 
opportunities  for  skiing,  sleighing,  snowshoeing,  tobog- 
ganing, skating  and  the  like  amidst  ideal  surroundings; 
indeed,  most  significant  is  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
winter  the  Yosemite  Valley  entertained  visitors  from  37 
States  of  the  Union,  and  from  23  foreign  countries. 

The  educational  values  of  the  National  Parks  are  also 
becoming  more  and  more  recognized.  They  offer  oppor- 
tunities to  universities  and  schools  for  the  conduct  of 
vacation  period  studies.  The  nature  guide  courses  that 
have  been  instituted  have  proven  exceedingly  popular, 
and  will  gradually  be  extended  to  other  Parks.  In  time, 
adequately  equipped  museums  containing  specimens  of 
wild  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  mounted  animals, 
birds,  and  fish  native  to  the  individual  Parks,  may  be  pro- 
vided. Already  the  Park's  are  developed  with  roads  and 
trails  which  are  being  expanded  as  appropriations  are 
made  available  by  Congress,  and  yet  are  established  with 
such  care  that  any  over-development  to  disturb  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  wild  places  is  guarded  against.  Hunt- 
ing, of  course,  is  not  permitted,  except  in  the  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley Park,  in  Alaska,  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
because  one  of  the  prime  purposes  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Parks  is  that  they  are  to  constitute  game  sanctuary, 
where  wild  life  may  be  observed  and  developed  in  its  nat- 
ural habitat. 

The  term  "National  Parks,"  therefore,  has  a  definite 
meaning.  It  means  that  as  long  as  this  policy  of  National 
Park  maintenance  endures,  there  will  always  be  an  un- 
touched bit  of  native  wilderness  preserved  from  the  level- 
ing forces  of  economic  development.  And  yet  they  play 
a  most  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  part  of 
(Continued  on  Page  406) 


OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  HOW  TO  REACH  THEM 

BY  ARTHUR  E.  DEMARAY,  EDITOR,  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


IN  1920  over  a  million  persons  visited  the  19  National 
Parks  and  24  National  Monuments.  It  would  seem 
that,  with  such  a  volume  of  travel  to  the  Parks,  pros- 
pective tourists  would  have  a  general  idea  where  the 
Parks  are  located  and  how  to  reach  them,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Sixteen  of  the  National  Parks  lie  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River;  thirteen  of  these  dot  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Coast  ranges;  one  National 
Park  is  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  the  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park  is  in  Alaska;  and  the  only  Na- 
tional Park  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  on  Mount 
Desert  Island  off  the  Coast  of  Maine.  Naturally,  the 
great  bulk  of  travel  to  the  National  Parks  has  so  far 
been  from  the  Middle  West  and  from  the  States  in 
which  the  Parks  are  situated,  although,  more  and  more 
persons  living  in  the  East  are  planning  western  trips, 
either  by  railroad  or  by  motor,  to  include  one  or  more 
of  the  National  Parks.  It  is  to  these  prospective  Park 
tourists  that  this  message  is  addressed. 

The  railroads  have  announced  summer  excursion 
fares  to  the  National  Parks  at  much  reduced  rates, 
effective  June  1 ;  return  tickets  may  be  used  until  Octo- 


ber 31,  allowing  for  liberal  stopovers  enroute.  These 
tickets  may  be  purchased  to  include  one  National  Park 
or  to  include  several,  and  it  is  possible  to  combine  the 
major  parks  in  a  grand  circle  tour  of  the  West.  In 
fact,  these  grand  circle  tours  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular.  Among  the  large  tourist  agencies  offering  es- 
corted tours  are  the  American  Express  Company,  Frank 
and  Company,  Thos.  Cook  &  Sons,  and  Raymond  and 
Whitcomb,  while)  the  Travel  Club  of  America  and  the 
Massachusetts  Forestry  Association  conduct  such  trips 
each  year.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
and  the  Union  Pacific  System  have  established  a  Bureau 
of  Service  of  National  Parks  and  Resorts  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  which  not  only  furnishes  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  accommodations,  costs,  and  how  to  reach 
the  National  Parks  to  a!!  applicants  without  charge,  but 
also  conducts  escorted  National  Park  tours  to  the 
Yellowstone  and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Parks. 

Let  us  follow  a  typical  itinerary  and  make  one  of 
these  grand  circle  tours.  Leaving  Chicago,  our  first 
objective  is  Denver,  Colorado,  which  is  ofttimes  called 
the  "Gateway  to  the  National  Parks."     The  first  Park 


Courtesy  of  National  Park  Service 

ONE  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  CAMPERS  IN    1920 
Only  a  few  years  ago  less  than  25,000  tourists  went  to  all  the  National  Parks  every  year;  but  in  1920  that  number  alone  camped 
in  Yosemite  National   Park.     The  photograph   shows   one   outfit  comfortably  located   on   the   free   public  camp  grounds   there. 
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to  be  visited  is  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  in  south- 
western Colorado,  the  home  of  the  cliff  dwellers  whose 
prehistoric  structures  nestle  in  the  sides  of  the  canyons 
which  seam  the  pinyon-covered  mesa  which  gives  the 
Park  its  name.  The  trip  is  made  over  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  by  way  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Pueblo,  and  Alamosa  to  Mancos,  Colorado,  which  is 
the  point  of  departure  for  the  Park.  From  Mancos 
automobile  stages  operate  daily  into  the  Park  during 
the  season  from  May  1  to  November  1.  A  public  camp 
is  available  and  comfortable  lodgings  and  good  meals 
are  furnished.     The  return  to  Denver  is  via  Montrose, 


ing  feature  of  the  Park.  Here  also  are  remarkable 
records  of  the  glacial  period  which  may  be  discerned 
by  the  untrained  eye.  We  may  go  to  the  Park  all  the 
way  from  Denver  by  motor  or  we  may  go  to  one  of  the 
principal  railroad  entrances  from  which  daily  motor 
stage  service  is  available  the  year  around.  Let  us  take 
the  trip  from  Denver  by  motor,  passing  Longs  Peak 
enroute  and  crossing  over  the  Continental  Divide  by 
the  new  Fall  River  Road,  which  reaches  an  elevation  of 
11,767  feet,  to  Grand  Lake,  the  western  entrance  to 
the  Park  where  we  will  rest  comfortably  overnight  in 
an  excellent  lodge.    Denver  is  made  the  next  day,  cross- 


Photograph  by  George  L.  Beam 

HOMES  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 
The  Fire  Temple  Group  as  seen  from  across  Fewkes  Canyon  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National   Park, 
and  restored  by  Dr.  Fewkes  in  1920.     It  is  an  unusually  fine  example  of  the  cliff  dwellers'  homes. 


This  group   was   excavated 


Salida,  the  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas  and  Colorado 
Springs.  This  is  the  "Around  the  Circle"  trip  and  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is 
traversed.     Seven  days  axe  required  to  make  the  trip. 

The  next  Park  to  be  visited  is  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  in  northwestern  Colorado.  Here  three 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  square  miles  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  been  reserved  as  a  great  National  play- 
ground. The  "Snowy  Range,"  as  this  section  is  some- 
times called,  has  peaks  which  average  from  11,000  feet 
to  the  14,  250  feet  altitude  of  Longs  Peak,  the  culminat- 


ing the  Divide  a  second  time  through  Berthoud  Pass, 
altitude  11,000  feet,  and  including  a  section  of  Denver's 
Mountain  Park  System.  The  charge  of  $25.74  for  this 
more  than  230  miles  motoring  is  very  reasonable. 

The  next  National  Park  to  be  visited  on  our  itinerary 
is  the  Yellowstone,  the  land  of  geysers — the  land  contain- 
ing the  cameo  of  canyons,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone— the  land  of  the  bear,  the  elk,  the  buffalo  and 
other  exhibits  of  the  native  wild  life  of  America.  The 
rail  journey  is  made  north  from  Denver  through  Chey- 
enne to  Cody,  Wyoming,  a  town  established  by  the  late 
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Photograph  by  J.  E.  Haynes 

ACCOMMODATING  CAMPERS  IN  THE  PARKS 
Camping  grounds  are  provided  for  autQmobile  tourists  in  the  Parks  and  they  are  properly  policed  and  kept  clean.     This  camp 
is  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  in  Yellowstone  National   Park.     As  many  as  300  cars  were  parked  in  this  camp  on  a  single  night 
during  the  tourist  season  of  1920. 


Wm.  F.  Cody,  better  known  as  "Buffalo  Bill."  Here  the 
auto  stages  await  us  for  our  trip  through  the  Park.  The 
regular  four  and  one-half  day  tour  costs  $54  if  we  stop 
at  the  hotels  and  only  $45  if  we  stop  at  the  big  permanent 
camps.  This  charge,  of  course,  includes  the  motor  trans- 
portation. We  have  the  privilege  of  coming  in  by  one 
entrance  and  leaving  by  the  same  entrance  or  leaving  by 
either  of  the  other  entrances.  The  Park  season  is  from 
June  20  to  September  15.  On  our  particular  journey  we 
will  leave  by  the  northern,  or  Gardiner,  entrance. 

From  Cody  the  road  follows  through  the  Canyon  of  the 
Shoshone  River,  where  we  view  the  great  reclamation 
dam  and  reservoir ;  thence  through  Sylvan  Pass,  skirting 
Yellowstone  Lake,  and  on  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Yellowstone  for  our  first  night  in  the  Park.  Next  day 
our  stage  will  carry  us  across  to  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin, 
through  the  Lower  and  Upper  Geyser  Basins  to  Old 
Faithful.  The  third  day  the  Continental  Divide  is  crossed 
and  the  day's  journey  ends  at  Yellowstone  Lake,  where 
we  may  fish  if  we  desire.  The  fourth  day  the  Grand 
Canyon  is  again  visited  and  the  journey  to  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  is  made  via  the  Dunraven  Pass,  or,  if  we  desire, 
we  may  cross  the  summit  of  Mount  Washburn  upon  the 
payment  of  $2  extra  fare.    Our  last  night  in  the  Park  is 


spent  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  where  great  terraces 
have  been  built  up  by  the  deposition  of  the  mineral  from 
the  waters  of  the  hot  springs.  The  fifth  day  we  leave 
through  the  Gardiner  Canyon  and  resume  our  trip  by 
rail  to  Glacier  National  Park  in  northwestern  Montana. 
We  have  the  choice  of  going  via  Billings  or  by  Helena,  the 
State  capital. 

Glacier  Park  Station  is  the  eastern  entrance  and  the 
beginning  of  the  road  to  the  Many  Glacier  Hotel  on  Lake 
McDermott,  58  miles  distant.  One  of  the  largest  and 
finest  log  hotels  ever  constructed  cares  for  the  Park- 
tourists  at  Glacier  Park  Station.  The  Park  season  is 
from  June  15  to  September  15.  There  are  many  wonder- 
ful trail  trips  to  be  made  in  Glacier  Park,  for  Glacier, 
more  than  any  other  Park,  is  one  in  which  the  tourist, 
who  desires  to  really  see  it,  must  ride  or  hike  the  trails. 
It  is  a  rugged  mountain  region  of  unsurpassed  alpine 
character,  with  over  250  glacier-fed  lakes  of  romantic 
beauty  and  more  than  60  small  glaciers.  It  is,  however, 
the  superb  massing  of  its  mountain  peaks  and  its  beautiful 
lakes  that  mark  its  individuality.  There  are  three  princi- 
pal passes  from  the  east  to  the  west  side — the  Gunsight 
Pass,  Logan  Pass  and  Swift  Current  Pass.  At  present 
there  is  no  road  crossing  through  the  Park,  but  Congress 
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has  approved  a  transmountain  road  project  and  has  ap- 
propriated $100,000  to  commence  its  construction.  This 
road  will  skirt  the  north  shore  of  St.  Mary  Lake,  cross- 
ing the  Divide  through  Logan  Pass,  descending  the  val- 
ley of  McDonald  Creek  to  Lake  McDonald  and  skirting 
the  east  side  of  this,  the  largest  of  Glacier's  lakes,  joins 
the  present  road  at  its  lower  end.  Construction  this  year 
will  be  centered  on  the  Lake  McDonald  section.  It  will 
require  about  five  years  to  complete  the  highway. 

We  will  assume  that  we  have  crossed  through  Glacier 
by  horseback  and  have  arrived  at  Belton,  the  west  en- 
trance. Here  at  10  o'clock  at  night  we  may  take  a  sleeper 
on  the  Great  Northern's  Oriental  Limited,  and  the  fol- 
lowing evening  at  8  o'clock  we  will  arrive  at  Seattle, 
Washington.  Of  course,  we  must  spend  some  time  sight- 
seeing in  Seattle,  but  our  next  Park  objective  is  the  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park,  which  we  may  reach  by  motor 
from  Seattle  or  Tacoma  during  the  season  from  June  15 
to  September  15. 

"Easily  King  of  all  is  Mount  Rainier,"  wrote  F.  E. 
Matthes,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  review- 
ing that  series  of  huge  extinct  volcanoes  towering  high 
above  the  sky  line  of  the  Cascade  Range.  "Almost  250 
feet  higher  than  Mount  Shasta,  its  nearest  rival  in  gran- 


deur and  in  mass,  it  is  overwhelmingly  impressive  both 
by  the  vastness  of  its  glacial  mantle  and  by  the  striking 
sculpture  of  its  cliffs.  The  total  area  of  its  glaciers 
amounts  to  no  less  than  48  square  miles,  an  expanse  of 
ice  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  single  peak  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  its  individual  ice  streams  are 
between  four  and  six  miles  long,  and  vie  in  magnitude 
and  in  splendor  with  the  most  boasted  glaciers  of  the  Alps. 
Cascading  from  the  summit  in  all  directions,  they  radiate 
like  the  arms  of  a  great  starfish." 

The  southwest  corner  of  the  Park,  at  which  is  the  main 
entrance,  is  distant  by  automobile  road  56  miles  from 
Tacoma  and  90  miles  from  Seattle.  The  Park  road  is 
20  miles  in  length  and  ends  in  Paradise  Valley,  where 
the  Paradise  Inn  is  located.  From  Paradise  Inn,  or 
Camp,  for  there  is  a  very  comfortable  tent  camp  located 
here,  the  principal  trail  trips  and  climbs  are  available.  Of 
course,  the  summit  climb  is  the  "big  stunt"  of  the  Park. 
Mount  Rainier  has  an  altitude  of  14,408  feet,  and  is  the 
third  highest  peak  in  the  United  States.  Experienced 
Swiss  guides  are  employed  to  take  the  climbing  parties 
over  the  glaciers,  and  while  the  summit  climb  is  strenuous, 
both  men  and  women  make  the  trip.  One  of  the  most 
enjoyable  sports  in  Rainier  is  snow  sliding.     Guides  will 


Photograph  by  R.  E.  Marble 

MANY   GLACIER  HOTEL,  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  tourist  need  have  no  fear  that  his  comfort  will  not  be  properly  provided  for  when  he  has  such  hotels  as  this  to  lodge  and. 

feed  him  as  he  travels  through  the  Parks. 
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equip  us  with  "tin  pants,"  which  are  merely  khaki  riding 
trousers  with  reinforced  seat  heavily  paraffined.  After 
several  hours  climbing  up  steep  snow  drifts  we  are  told 
to  simply  sit  down  and  lift 
up  our  feet,  and,  if  we  are 
lucky,  we  may  accomplish 
a  graceful  slide. 

From  Seattle  our  rail 
journey  is  continued  south 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  where 
we  should  stop  at  least  for 
a  day  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
scenic  motor  drive  over  the 
Columbia  River  Highway. 
The  next  Park  to  be  visited 
is  the  Crater  Lake  Park,  in 
southern  Oregon.  The 
train  is  left  at  Medford, 
Oregon,  where  automobile 
stages  will  carry  us  to  the 
Park  some  84  miles  distant. 
Stages  operate  daily  to 
Crater  Lake  during  the 
Park  season,  July  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  The  National 
Park  takes  its  name  from 
the  lake  of  extraordinary 
blue  in  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano  whose  sides 
average  from  800  to  1,000 
feet  high.  An  excellen 
lodge  stands  on  the  rim  of 

the  crater.     An  easy  trail  NELLY 

,  .«  ,         A  Blackfeet  Indian  maiden  of 

runs    down    to   the    waters  the  camera  and  does  not  bel 


edge  and  motor-boat  trips  may  be  made  around  the  lake. 

Here  also  some  of  the  finest  trout  fishing  may  be  had. 

A  road  has  been  built  entirely  around  the  rim  of  the  lake, 

giving  fascinating  views  of 
the  lake  lying  below  at 
nearly  every  turn.  W  e 
must  continue  our  journey 
and  we  motor  to  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon,  which  is  at 
the  end  of  a  branch  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific.  How- 
ever, a  through  sleeper  is 
waiting  to  take  us  to  San 
Francisco.  This  special 
sleeper  is  picked  up  on  the 
main  line  at  Weed,  Cali- 
fornia, where  a  splendid 
opportunity  is  had  to  view 
snow  -  crowned  Mount 
Shasta. 

If  we  had  time  we  might 
stop  at  Red  Bluff  Califor- 
nia, and  engage  an  automo- 
bile for  a  trip  to  the  Lassen 
Volcanic  National  Park. 
Lassen  Peak,  the  only  ac- 
tive volcano  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  chief  scenic 
feature  of  the  Park.  We 
journey  on,  however,  to 
San  Francisco. 

Across  the  Bay 
from  San  Francisco 
on  the    slopes    of     Mount 
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Glacier  Park  who  has  no  fear  of 

ieve  in  the  short  skirt  fashion. 
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Photograph  by  R.  E.  Marble 

BLACKFEET  INDIAN  LODGE,  GLACIER  NATIONAL   PARK 
One  of  the  ever  interesting  attractions  at  Glacier  National  Park  are  the  Blackfeet  Indians,   of   whom  hundreds  may  be   seen. 
The  photograph  shows  Mrs.  Louis  Hill  and  a  party  of  friends  visiting  a  Blackfeet  Indian  Lodge. 
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Tamalpais  lies  the  Muir  Woods  National  Monu- 
ment, a  magnificent  stand  of  sequoia  sempervirens,  the 
gift  to  the  United  States  of  William  Kent,  former  Con- 
gressman from  California.  This  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
redwood  groves  in  California. 

But  the  wonderful  Yosemite  is  calling. 

We  board  the  train  in  San  Francisco  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  that  evening  we  are  dining  in  either  the 
hotel  or  one  of  the  camps  on  the  floor  of  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley. No  matter  what  our  expectation,  we  are  delightfully 
astonished  upon  entering  the  Yosemite  Valley.  The 
sheer  immensity  of  the  precipices  on  either  side  of  the 
Valley's  peaceful  floor;  the  loftiness  and  the  romantic 


Park  from  east  to  west  and,  penetrating  the  High  Sierra 
through  Tioga  Pass,  drops  to  the  desert-like  region  6f 
Mono  Lake  on  the  east  side ;  thence  through  historic 
towns  of  pioneer  days  in  Nevada  finally  reaches  Lake 
Tahoe.  Daily  stage  service  is  available  between  Yosemite 
Valley  and  Tahoe  Tavern  on  Lake  Tahoe  between  July 
15  and  September  15.  The  trip  requires  two  days  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  $35.  Meals  and  lodgings 
enroute  will  average  from  $10  to  $12  per  passenger.  Ta- 
hoe Tavern  is  reached  by  rail  from  Truckee,  California, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Trans- 
continental tourists  may  leave  the  main  line  at  Truckee, 
go  by  train  to  Lake  Tahoe,  thence  by  motor  stage  over 


Photograph  by  Frank  A.  Jacobs 

CAMPING  NEAR  THE  SNOW  LINE 

Beautiful    Rainier    Park   attracts   thousands   of   automobile   tourists   and   the   photograph   shows   how   they   make   themselves   at 

home  in  the  free  public  camp  ground  in  Paradise  Valley,  with  t  he  magnificent  mountain  facing  them. 


suggestion  of  the  numerous  waterfalls;  the  majesty  of 
the  granite  walls;  and  the  unreal,  almost  fairy  quality 
of  the  ever-varying  whole,  can  not  be  successfully  fore- 
told. But  the  Valley  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  Yosemite 
Park.  It  occupies  eight  square  miles  out  of  a  total  of 
more  than  one  thousand  one  hundred.  The  Park  above 
the  rim  is  less  celebrated,  principally  because  it  is  less 
known.  One  of  the  finest  trips  in  the  Yosemite,  if  not 
in  America,  is  over  the  Tioga  Road,  which  crosses  the 


the  Tioga  Road  to  Yosemite  Valley,  thence  by  train  to 
Lathrop,  California,  and  resume  their  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  may  reverse  this  route,  paying  for  detour  trans- 
portation between  Truckee  and  Lathrop  via  the  Yosemite 
Park  and  Lake  Tahoe. 

Of  course,  we  must  visit  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big 
Trees  in  Yosemite  and  we  will  motor  there  from  the 
Valley,  remaining  over  night  in  the  delightful  hotel  at 
Wawona,   and  continue  the   following  day   to   Merced, 
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where  our  rail  journey  is  resumed  to  Fresno,  if  we  are  to 
visit  the  General  Grant  National  Park,  or  to  Visalia,  if 
we  are  to  visit  the  Sequoia  National  Park. 

The  General  Grant  National  Park,  which  has  an  area 
of  but  four  square  miles,  was  created  to  preserve  the  cele- 
brated General  Grant  tree,  which  is  the  second  largest 
living  thing  in  the  world.  The  Sequoia  National  Park 
is  the  big  tree  Park.  There  are  12,000  trees  over  10  feet 
in  diameter,  some  are  25  feet  to  36  feet  in  diameter. 
The  General  Sherman,  the  largest  and  oldest  living  thing 
in  the  world,  is  36.5  feet  in  diameter,  102.8  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  279.9  feet  in  height.  Stages  operate  be- 
tween Fresno  and  the  General  Grant  Park  and  from  Vi- 
salia to  the  Giant  Forest  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park 
during  the  Park  seasons,  which  are  from  May  24  to 
October  10. 

North  and  east  of  these  Parks  lies  the  wonderful  area 
which  it  is  proposed  to  reserve  as- the  Roosevelt-Sequoia 


is  the  highest  elevation  in  the  United  States  proper.  Ac- 
cess to  this  region  is  now  available  by  saddle  and  pack 
horse  from  either  the  General  Grant  or  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Parks. 

Los  Angeles  and  southern  California  are  the  natural 


THE  SENTINEL  IN  CRATER  LAKE 

The  bottom  of  the  lake  in  most  places  pitches  off  at  such  a  steep 
angle  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  motor-boat  to.  hug  in  close 
to  the  surrounding  rocks  and  cliffs.  This  remaining  sentinel 
of  a  by-gone  period  is  invariably  visited  by  the  motor-boat. 

National  Park.  This  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  playgrounds.  Its  three  tremendous  canyons,  the 
Kings,  the  Kern,  and  the  Tehipite,  are  already  famous. 
The  eastern  boundary  will  be  the  crest  of  the  High  Si- 
erra, of  which  Mount  Whitney,  14,501  feet  in  altitude, 


VERNAL  FALLS,  YOSEMITE  PARK 

This  is  one  of  the  big  scenic  features  of  the  famous  Park  and 
has  been  described  by  many  artists  and  poets  with  brush  and  pen. 

habitat  of  the  tourist,  and  thither  we  are  bound.  We  may 
leave  Fresno  or  Visalia  in  the  late  evening  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  will  arrive  in  Los  Angeles.  If  we  desire 
to  visit  Zion  National  Park  in  southwestern  Utah  we  may 
do  so  as  a  side  trip  from  Los  Angeles.  Leaving  Los 
Angeles  on  the  Salt  Lake  Route  in  the  morning,  we  arrive 
at  Lund,  Utah,  the  following  morning.  From  Lund  mo- 
tor stages  operate  daily  during  the  season  from  May  15 
to  November  1,  to  Zion  Canyon,  a  distance  of  100  miles. 
Zion  Park  is  also  reached  from  Salt  Lake  City  via  the  Salt 
Lake  Route.  A  combination  of  the  beauties  of  Yosemite 
Valley  and  the  Grand  Canyon  might  be  used  to  describe 
Zion  Canyon,  which  is  the  principal  accessible  feature. 
The  cost  of  the  side  trip  from  Lund  is  $36.50,  which 
includes  motor  transportation,  meals  and  lodgings,  and 
two  nights  at  the  Wylie  Camp  in  the  Park.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  include  in  the  side  trip  the  marvelous  Bryce  Can- 
yon, which  lies  in  a  straight  line  about  50  miles  northeast 
of  Zion. 

Our  grand  circle  tour  is  nearly  finished,  although  the 
greatest  spectacle  is  yet  to  be  presented;  this  is  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  in  northwestern  Arizona.  We 
make  our  reservations  on  the  Grand  Canyon  car  of  the 
California  Limited,  the  crack  train  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  and,  leaving  Los  Angeles  at  11.30  A.  M.j  we  ar- 
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rive  at  Grand  Canyon  the  following  morning  at  8.20  A.  M. 
our  sleeper  having  been  detached  at  Williams,  Arizona, 
in  the  night  and  carried  through  to  Granl  Canyon  early 
in  the  morning.  Most  tourists  retain  the  same  space  on 
the  Grand  Canyon  car  and  leave  the  Park  that  night  for 
their  return  to  Chicago;  but  this  is  an  unfortunate  mis- 
take. One  can  not  begin  to  comprehend  in  one  day  the 
spectacle  that  is  unfolded.  Three  days  at  least  are 
needed,  a  week's  time  is  better,  and  even  longer  may  be 
spent  profitably.  However,  as  we  are  following  a  typical 
grand  circle  tour  itinerary,  we  are  allowed  only  one  day 
at  Grand  Canyon,  and  then  we  are  enroute  to  Chicago, 
our  starting  point. 

It  is  possible  to  complete  the  tour  as  outlined  in  from 
60  to  70  days,  depending  upon  the  time  allowed  in  the 
various  Parks.  The  cost  will  average  from  $800  to 
$1,100,  which  includes  all  expenses.  Of  course,  very 
much  cheaper  trips  can  be  planned  from  practically  every 
point  in  the  United  States,  visiting  one  or  more  of  the 
National  Parks.  On  practically  all  transcontinental  trips 
it  is  possible  to  visit  at  least  one  National  Park. 


From  Seattle,  Washington,  one  may  make  the  boat  trip 
to  Alaska,  and  in  another  year  tourists  will  be  able  to 
make  the  trip  over  the  new  Government  railroad  from 
Anchorage  to  Fairbanks.  This  new  railroad  closely  ap- 
proaches the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park.  Mount 
McKinley,  altitude  20,300  feet,  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  North  America.  It  has  the  further  distinction  of  rising 
higher  above  the  surrounding  country  than  any  other 
mountain  in  the  world.  The  Park  area  is  the  fountain 
head  of  the  big  game  herds  of  Alaska. 

From  most  of  the  Pacific  Coast  cities  steamship  ser- 
vice is  available  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  Hawan 
National  Park  embraces  three  areas,  two  of  which  are  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii,  and  the  third  on  the  Island  of  Maui. 
These  areas  include  the  summits  of  Mauna  Loa  and  Ki- 
lauea,  and  the  extinct  crater  of  Haleakala.  Kilauea's 
"Lake  of  Everlasting  Fire"  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
exhibits  in  the  world.  It  is  reached  from  Hilo,  the  second 
largest  town  on  the  Islands,  and  hotels  are  available  with- 
in the  Park  area.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been 
brought  closer  to  the  East  through  the  establishment  by 


Photograph  by  George  L.  Beam 

ON  THE  BRINK  OF  BRYCE  CANYON 

This  impressive  canyon  is  in  Utah  and  is  reached  from  Marysvale,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.    It  is  well  worth 
the  trip  and  a  long  stay  after  arrival  in  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  constantly  changing  light  effects  on  the  formation. 
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the  Matson  Company  of  direct  steamship  service  between 
Baltimore  and  Honolulu  via  the  Panama  Canal.  New 
large  palatial  steamships  are  operated  on  this  route. 

Lafayette  National  Park  in  Maine,  while  mentioned 
last,  is  one  of  the  important  members  of  the  National 
Park  system.  The  Park  area  is  composed  of  the  group 
of  granite  mountains  upon  Mount  Desert  Island.  The 
Cadillac  Mountain,  altitude  1,532  feet,  is  the  highest  point 
of  the  eastern  coast.  Hotel  accommodations  are  available 
at  Bar  Harbor,  which  is  reached  by  train  and  boat  service 


Yellowstone  Trail,  National  Parks  Highway  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  International  Highway.  There  are  other 
highways  beginning  in  the  Middle  West  and  reaching 
several  of  the  Parks.  The  Custer  Battlefield  Highway 
extends  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  the  Glacier  National 
Park.  The  Black  and  Yellow  Trail  extends  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

All  these  highways,  with  the  exception  of  the  Old  Span- 
ish Trail  and  Bankhead  Highway,  join  and  give  access  to 
the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway,  which  was  estab- 


Courlesv  of  Xational  Park  Service 

CAMPING  UNDER  THE  GIANT  SEQUOIAS 

Attractive  camps  in  the  shadow  of  these  noble  trees  are  dotted  throughout  the  forest  during  the  season  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Park,  California,  and  every  year  finds  more  and  more  campers  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  for  a  delightful  trip. 


from  practically  all  points  in  the  East ;  also  good  motor 
roads  reach  the  Island. 

But  one  will  say  that  the  above  information  is  of  no  use 
to  the  person  who  is  planning  a  motor  trip  through  the 
National  Parks,  and  the  question  arises  whether  one  can 
go  by  motor ;  the  answer  is  yes.  In  fact,  60  per  cent  of 
the  Park  travel  last  year  was  by  private  automobile.  From 
south  to  north  there  are  nine  main  transcontinental  high- 
ways crossing  the  United  States  from  east  to  west.  These 
named  in  order  are :  Old  Spanish  Trail,  Bankhead  High- 
way, National  Old  Trails,  Roosevelt  National  Highway, 
Pikes  Peak  Ocean  to  Ocean  Highway,  Lincoln  Highway, 


lished  and  designated  last  fall  by  the  National  Park-to- 
Park  Highway  Association  in  cooperation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  National  Park-to- 
Park  Highway  is  4,700  miles  long.  It  passes  through  nine 
western  States  and  links  in  a  great  circle  chain  Rocky 
Mountain,  Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  Crater 
Lake,  Lassen  Volcanic,  Yosemite,  General  Grant,  Se- 
quoia, Grand  Canyon,  and  Mesa  Verde  National  Parks — 
the  heart  of  the  Continental  Divide ;  geysers ;  glaciers ; 
ice-clad  mountain  peaks  piercing  the  sky ;  crater  of  long 
dead  volcano  filled  with  a  wonderful  lake  of  deepest  blue 
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water ;  the  only  active  volcano  in  the  United  States ; 
glacier-carved  valleys ;  canyons  cut  by  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, thousands  of  feet  deep ;  mammoth  trees ;  and  ruins 
of  cities  whose  prehistoric  inhabitants  have  left  no  other 
record.  In  extent  and  grandeur  of  natural  exhibits  it 
surpasses  any  other  scenic  drive  on  earth. 

This  wonder  highway  also  offers  to  the  tourist  the 
greatest  exhibits  of  wild  life  in  America  and  variations 
in  climate  along  its  course  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid, 
often  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours ;  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  run  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
to  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  where,  by  simply  going  up 
the  mountains,  one  may  experience  any  shade  of  climate 
desired. 

While  the  Park-to-Park  Highway  is  to  be  a  well  marked 
definite  route,  it  is  but  a  nucleus  of  a  great  inter-park  road 
system  which  will  eventually  be  developed.    From  the  big 


Photograph  by  Herbert  IV.  Gleason 

THROUGH  THE  REDWOODS 

One  of  the  highways  in  the  territory  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  make  into  the  Redwoods  Park  in  California. 
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Courtesy  of  National  Park  Service 

MOTORING  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 

Here  is  a  road  to  the  Zion  National  Park,  Utah,  which  leads 
through  a  region  rich  in  colorful  scenic  interest,  where  reds,  pinks 
and  startling  whites  predominate. 

circle  route  there  are  a  number  of  arteries  of  existing 
highways  of  scenic  or  historic  importance  such  as  the 
Columbia  River  Highway,- the  Denver  Mountain  Parks 
System,  the  Pikes  Peak  Highway  and  the  Yosemite-Lake 
Tahoe  loop,  which  are  an  essential  part  of  this  inter-park 
road  system.  The  several  western  states  offer  excep- 
tional small  circle  tours  within  the  limits  of  their,  re- 
spective boundaries.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  Mori- 
tana  whose  cross-state  roads  are  being  extensively  de- 
veloped. 

The  motor  tourist  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  Na,^ 
tional  Parks,  for  in  each  there  have  been  established  free 
public  camp  grounds,  where  one  may  bring  camp  equip- 
ment and  camp  out.'  The  free  public  camp  ground  is; bc^ 
ing  extensively  developed  throughout  the  West,  cities  and 
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towns  vying  with  one  another  to  provide  the  most  at- 
tractive camp  grounds  for  their  motor  visitors. 

Let  it  be  said  here  that  the  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tions, through  which  access  to  most  of  the  National  Parks 
is  had,  offer  many  attractions  to  the  motor  tourist.  The 
Forest  Service  has  actively  co-operated  in  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  park  approach  roads  and  has  also  provided 
free  camp  grounds  within  the  Forests.  But  National 
Parks  and  National  Forests  are  inherently  different.  Corn- 


provide  this  information  the  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  has  published  circulars  of  gen- 
eral information  regarding  most  of  the  Parks,  which  are 
available  for  free  distribution.  These  pamphlets  con- 
tain the  rules  and  regulations  and  also  contain  the  author- 
ized rates  for  all  public  utilities  operated  within  the 
Parks. 

The  motor  tourist  should  also  procure  a  good  road  map. 
The   National  Park   Service  has  available   for   free  dis- 


Copyright  by  Fred  Harvey 

IN  THE  GRAND  CANYON 

No  feature  of  the  National  Parks  is  better  known  than  the  wonderful  Grand  Canyon,  which  no  man  or  brush  has  yet  adequately 

described.    This  is  one  of  the  zig-zags  on  the  Bright  Angel  Trail. 


plete  conservation  is  the  National  Park  principle ;  the 
National  Forest  principle  is  conservation  through  utili- 
zation of  natural  resources  by  scientific  methods.  The 
area  of  National  Parks  equals  only  five  per  cent  of  the 
area  reserved  as  National  Forests.  National  Parks  are 
the  recreation  grounds  of  the  people,  while  National  For- 
ests may  supplement  these  features  by  recreational  de- 
velopment. 

Whether  one  plans  to  go  by  train  or  motor  one  should 
jnform  oneself  beforehand  of  what  is  to  be  seen  and  to 


tribution  a  small  map  of  the  Western  United  States, 
showing  the  location  of  the  National  Parks  and  the  Park- 
to-Park  Highways. 


Tr'  X-FOREST   Ranger  Robinson    was   recently  quoted 
•^   in  one  of  the  San  Francisco  papers  as  follows : 

"Fellow  named  Robinson,  who  is  in  the  Forest  Service 
up  Sonora  way,  postcards  down  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  modern  ranger  and  the  pioneers  is  that  while 
the  latter  blazed  the  trails,  the  former  trails  the  blazes." 


UNCLE  SAM'S  MOST  NORTHERN  WOODLOT 

BY  L.  C.  PRATT 

(WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOREST  SERVICE) 


THE  Chugach  National  Forest  of  Alaska  has  more 
than  the  average  share  of  romance  common  to 
Uncle  Sam's  spacious  woodlots  and  playgrounds. 
This  Forest  of  the  far  north  is  the  namesake  of  the 
Chugach  Mountains,  which  are  in  turn  godfathered  by 
the  Chugachamint  Indians,  a  local  tribe.  The  very  names 
of  its  bays,  channels,  and  islands — Turnagain  Arm,  Point 
Gore,  Fire  Island,  Resurrection  Bay — suggest  the  thrill 
of  adventure ;  a  directory  of  the  scattered  settlements 
along  the  shore,  such  as  Aurora,  Seldovia,  Hope,  Neuel- 
chuck,  Sunrise,  Roosevelt,  Kussiloff,  Latouche,  Home, 
and  Valdez,  would  bear  the  impress  of  many  tongues 
and  signify  the  dramatic  history  of  the  country. 

This  romantic  National  Forest  occupies  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  the  great  crescent- 


shaped  bend  formed  by  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
and  stretches  from  Cape  Suckling  on  the  east  to  Afognak 
Island  on  the  west,  with  an  airline  distance  of  nearly 
400  miles  between  its  eastern  and  western  extremities. 
The  great  irregularity  of  the  coast,  with  its  countless 
islands,  fiords,  sounds,  inlets,  and  canals,  gives  the 
Chugach  Forest  a  coast  line  of  more  than  3,000  miles. 
This  Forest  contained  at  one  time  about  12,000,000  acres, 
but  has  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  until  its  present 
area  is  a  little  over  five  million  acres.  The  headquarters 
are  located  at  Cordova,  a  thriving  town,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Copper  River  Railroad.  Rangers  are 
stationed  at  Cordova,  Anchorage,  and  Katalla. 

The  Chugach  Forest  contains  a  stand  of  merchantable 
timber  roughly  estimated   at   eight   and   one-half   billion 


A    LITTLE    COLLECTION    OF  ALASKAN    SCENERY 

First  is  shown  a  typical  picture  of  a  stand  of  virgin  timber,  after  a  forest  fire  caused  by  carelessness  has  swept  in  uncontrollable  headway 
through  the  country.  Then,  hunter's  lure,  in  big-game  country,  but  not  quite  game  enough  to  escape  the  camera.  Below  is  seen  a  fine 
crop  of  Alaskan  tomatoes  grown  in  a  ranch  hothouse  on  the  Chugach,  and  lastly  we  see  that  the  Alaskan  pioneer  has  and  uses  "spuds"  as 
well  as  spades.     This  field  of  potatoes  was  grown  near  Knik,  in  the  Cook  Inlet  region. 
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STEAMSHIP    DOCKS    ON    COPPER    RIVER 

Cordova  is  a  thriving  town  with  railroad  and  steamship  facilities. 
The  town  is  headquarters  for  the  Chugach  National  Forest — that  public 
property  roughly  estimated  as  holding  eight  and  one-half  billion 
board  feet. 

board  feet.  To  the  early  gold-seekers,  this  great  natural 
wealth  appeared  to  have  no  value  beyond  supplying  them 
with  logs  for  their  cabins,  timbers  for  their  mines  and 
sluice-boxes,  and  fuel  for  their'  stoves.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Ter- 
ritory the  once- 
despised  forests 
are  assuming  a 
more  important 
place,  and  at 
present  they 
promise  to  rival 
gold  in  the  re- 
turn of  wealth. 
Native  lumber  is 
now  depended 
upon  almost  ex- 
c  1  u  s  i  v  ely  for 
construction  of 
all  kinds  in 
Alaska,  and  it  is 
beginning  to  find 
favor  in  outside 
markets,  espe- 
cially the  Sitka 
:•■: 


FOREST   SERVICE   LAUNCH 


The  Alaskan  forest 
his  equipment  in  hi 
Alaskan    forests. 


ranger's  "bronc,"  and  a  most  necessary   part   of 
»    work       along    the    extended    coast    line    of    the 


spruce    which    is    exported    in    considerable    quantities. 
The   sale   of   mature   timber   from   the   Chugach   has 
shown  a  steady  increase  since  the  creation  of  the  For- 
est.    During  the  fiscal  year  1920  individual  sales  to  the 

number  of  112 
were  made,  cov- 
ering more  than 
six  million  board 
feet.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the 
Alaskan  Engi- 
neering Commis- 
sion cut  from 
the  Forest  un- 
der free-use  per- 
mit the  equiva- 
lent of  over  four 
million  board 
feet  in  the  form 
of  lumber,  ties, 
piling,  poles,  and 
bridge  timbers, 
for    use    in    the 

THE   FLAGPOST   OF   CIVILIZATION 

construction    o  f 

Hand  in  hand  with  railroad  construction,  Such  schoolhouses  as  this  are  heralding  progress  in  pioneer 

villages    carved    out    of    the    wilderness.  the    Government 
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ON    THE    DOCK    AT    SEWARD 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Alaska  in  terms  of  glaciers,  blind  trails,  or 
gold  nuggets.  We  forget  to  anticipate  the  city  life  which  is  "on  the 
way." 


RUSSIAN    CHURCH    AT   CHENEGA,    PRINCE    WILLIAM    SOUND, 
CHUGACH    FOREST 

A    relic    of    Russian    possession,    before    Uncle    Sara    bought    Alaska, 
with  her  boundless   wealth   in   natural  resources,  for  mere  song. 


railroad  which  runs  through  a  portion  of  the  Chugach 
Forest.  There  are  indications,  however,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  timber  within  the  Forest  will  eventually  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp. 

Under  existing  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  provide  for  the  use  of  land  within 
the  National  Forests  for  any  legitimate  purpose,  a  great 
variety  of  en- 
terprises are  car- 
ried on  within 
the  boundaries 
of  the  Chugach 
Forest.  The 
most  important 
of  these  is  the 
fisheries  indus- 
try. The  can- 
neries and  salt- 
eries  located 
along  the  shores 
of  the  islands, 
bays,  and  inlets 
of  the  Forest 
give  employment 
to  more  than  six 
thousand  men 
and  women  dur- 


THE    "STARS    AND    STRIPES"    AT    HOME    TO    COLUMBIA    GLACIER 

The    "Restless,"    headquarters    boat    of    the    Chugach    Forest,    is    an    essential    part    of    Forest    Service 
equipment  in  this  land  of  persistent  coastline   and  diversity  of  transportation   necessities. 


ing  the  fishing  and  canning  season,  and  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  some  $12,000,000. 

Perhaps  no  territory  under  the  "Stars  and  Stripes" 
offers  greater  attractions  to  the  sportsman  and  trapper 
than  the  coast  of  Alaska.  Kenai  Peninsula  is  visited 
annually  by  big-game  hunters  from  many  parts  of  the 
world.    Within  the  Chugach  Forest  are  to  be  found  the 

moose,  deer, 
mountain  sheep 
and  goat,  brown 
and  black  bear, 
ermine,  mink, 
marten,  land  and 
sea  otter,  fox, 
wolverine,  beav- 
er, ground  and 
tree  squirrel, 
rabbit,  porcu- 
pine, muskrat, 
ptarmigan, 
grouse,  duck, 
goose,  swan — is 
it  necessary  to 
complete  the 
list? 

This    Forest 
formerly    con- 


--/ 
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is  occupied  within  the  Forest  under  special-use  permits 
of  various  kinds. 

Although  less  than  30  degrees  from  the  North  Pole, 
the  climate  of  south-central  Alaska  is  very  mild,  the 
temperature  seldom  registering  below  zero.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  for  Prince  William  Sound  is  38 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  it  is  warmer  during  the  winter 
months  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  world  in  similar 
latitude.  The  temperate  climate  is  due  largely  to  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  J;. pan  Current  which  sets 
into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Forest,  from  Cape  Suckling 
to  the  divide  between  Prince  William  Sound  and  Cook 


TO  THE  HUNTER   BELONG  THE  SPOILS 

Big-game  hunters  naturally  migrate  to  this  country  regularly  for 
here  is  found  sport  of  the  finest  in  the  hunting  of  moose,  deer,  brown 
and  black  bear,  ermine,  mink,  land  and  sea  otter,  fox,  marten, 
mountain   sheep  and  goats— the   list   is  too  long  to  complete. 


tained  some  fairly  large  areas  of  land  suitable  for  agri- 
culture, but  these  tracts  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
Forest  and  restored  to  the  public  domain.  However, 
the  Chugach  still  contains  some  small,  isolated  areas 
which  have  agricultural  possibilities,  and  these  are  sub- 
ject to  homestead  entry  under  the  Forest  Homestead 
Act  of  June  11,  1906.  Where  a  settler  desires  to  use 
for  gardening  a  tract  which  is  not  large  enough  to  form 
a  practicable  farm  unit,  he  may  secure  the  use  of  it  by 
applying  for  a  special-use  permit  and  paying  a  small 
annual  rental  therefor.  Many  small  tracts  are  being 
occupied  and  cultivated  under  this  arrangement. 

Other  uses  include  residences,  temporary  camps, 
hotels  and  roadhouses,  sawmills,  railroads,  parks,  school- 
houses,  tramways,  wharf  and  boathouse  sites,  and  fox 
ranches.  There  are  now  twenty-four  fox  ranches  within 
the  Chugach  Forest,  located  on  the  islands  about  Prince 
William  Sound.  Here  the  animals  are  liberated  and 
raised  practically  in  the  wild  state.  These  ranches  ex- 
port many  furs,  and  fur  farming  is  becoming  a  really 
important  industry.     In  all,  about  60,000  acres  of  land 


UNCLE    SAM'S    FOREST    HEADQUAKTERS 

Even  in  near-Arctic  Alaska,  the  forest  supervisor  is  housed  with  the 
simplicity  and  rustic  comfort  befitting  his  position  as  the  guardian 
of   the    outdoors. 


Inlet,  lies  in  a  latitude  of  exceedingly  heavy  rainfall,  with 
an  average  annual  precipitation  of  more  than  100  inches 
for  the  district  and  a  recorded  maximum  of  189  inches. 
Forest  fires  are  unheard  of  in  this  section. 

The  region  of  upper  Cook  Inlet  and  Kenai  Peninsula, 
however,  offers  entirely  different  climatic  conditions.  Be- 
ing farther  from  the  open  sea  and  consequently  less  sub- 
ject to  oceanic  influences,  the  precipitation  here  averages 
only  about  20  inches  a  year ;  and  forest  fire  conditions 
are  similar  to  those  existing  in  some  of  the  forested  areas 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  The  fire  season  begins 
almost  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off,  generally  in  May,  and 
continues  until  the  fall  rains  commence  in  late  August 
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or  early  September.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  a  force 
of  smoke-chasers  and  patrolmen  during  the  fire  season 
in  part  of  the  Forest.  During  the  five-year  period,  1916- 
1920,  121  fires  occurred  within  the  Forest  in  this  region, 
burning  over  7,442  acres  and  destroying  timber  to  the 
value  of  $4,257.  The  majority  of  these  fires  occurred 
along  the  right-of-way  of  the  Government  railroad, 
which  starts  at  Seward,  on  the  south  end  of  Kenai 
Peninsula,  and  will  extend  northward  467  miles  to  Fair- 
banks when  completed.  One  forest  fire  in  1919  de- 
stroyed railroad  property  to  the  value  of  $125,000. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  areas  in  the  Cook  Inlet 
region,  the  topography  of  the  Forest  is  exceedingly  rug- 
ged, the  mountains  often  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea. 
On  Resurrection  Bay  the  towering  peaks  seem  to  reach 
into  heaven.  Timberline  is  usually  at  an  elevation  of 
about  2,000  feet ;  above  this  rise  barren,  glaciated  peaks 
ranging  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet  in  elevation. 

The  Chugach  Forest  contains  some  of  the  most 
sublime  scenery  to  be  found  anywhere.  Glaciers,  snow- 
capped mountains,  forested  islands,  and  tree-bordered 
lakes  and  bays  are  abundant.  Unfortunately,  much  of 
it  is  now  inaccessible  to  the  average  tourist.  The  sum- 
mer visitor  on  the  regular  routes  of  travel,  however,  may 
see  the  wonderful  Miles  and  Childs  Glaciers  and  enjoy 
the  gorgeous  mountain  scenery  along  the  Copper  River 
&  Northwestern  Railroad,  some  fifty  miles  from  Cordova. 
Here  two  giant  glaciers  almost  face  each  other  from  op- 
posite sides  of  a  great  river.  The  front  of  each  is  more 
than  two  miles  long,  sheer  ice-cliff  rising  vertically  in 
places  more  than  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  background  of  mountain  masses  towering  in  awe- 
inspiring  grandeur.  These  gluciers  vie  with  each  other 
in  activity  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  roar  of 
the  ice  breaking  and  tumbling  into  the  waters  can  be 
heard  for  miles.  Frequent  summer  excursions  are  run 
from  Cordova  to  the  glaciers  over  the  Copper  River 
Railroad  to  witness  the  brawling  Virginia  Reel  of  the 
liberated  waters  in  restless  vis-a-vis. 


UNFAMILIAR  SCENES  IN  NATIONAL 
PARKS 

(Continued  From  Page  355) 

The  coloring  of  the  Grand  Canyon  is  a  subject  over 
which  most  visitors  wax  enthusiastic.  But  in  depth  and 
vividness  of  color  the  Grand  Canyon  does  not  equal  Zion 
Canyon  in  southern  Utah.  On  the  north  fork  of  the 
Virgin  River  there  is  a  remarkable  canyon,  only  twelve 
miles  in  length  and  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width,  which 
so  impressed  Brigham  Young  when  he  visited  it  many 
years  ago  that  he  called  it  "Little  Zion."  In  1909  it  was 
proclaimed  a  national  monument  under  the  Indian  name 
of  "Mukuntuweap,"  and  on  November  19,  1919,  Congress 
created  the  Zion  National  Park  which  includes  this  can- 
yon as  its  principal  feature.  The  vertical  walls,  which 
rise  from  two  thousand  to  nearly  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  canyon  floor,  are  of  a  red  sandstone  formation, 
highly  colored  in  shades  of   Indian  red  and  terra  cotta 


over  their  lower  strata,  while  the  upper  are  much  lighter, 
approaching  a  cream  white,  and  this  again  is  overlaid 
in  places  with  a  deep  pink  formation.  The  rock-sculp- 
ture is  by  no  means  uniform,  but  there  are  sharp  pin- 
nacles, rounded  domes,  bold  headlands,  and  retreating 
angles, — the  whole  exhibiting  a  most  pleasing  variety. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  canyon  the  walls  approach  so 
close  to  each  other  that  there  is  only  room  for  the  dash- 
ing torrent  at  their  base.  Although  one  hundred  miles 
from  any  railroad  point,  Zion  Canyon  is  easily  reached 
by  automobiles  over  most  excellent  roads ;  and  as  soon 
as  its  wonderful  cliff  scenery  and  brilliant  coloring  be- 
come more  generally  known  it  will  take  its  place  on  the 
"familiar"  list  of  our  national  parks 

The  whole  region  contiguous  to  Zion  Canyon  abounds 
in  striking  rock  formations,  often  with  intense  coloring. 
This  is  the  country  of  the  "Vermilion  Cliffs,"  the  White 
Cliffs,"  and  the  "Pink  Cliffs — belonging  geologically  to 
the  Triassic,  the  Jurassic,  and  the  Eocene  deposits, — 
and  at  various  points  where  the  forces  of  erosion  have 
had  their  way,  such  as  the  so-called  "Cedar  Breaks"  and 
"Bryce  Canyon,"  there  is  a  display  of  most  astonishing 
rock-sculpture  combined  with  a  depth  and  variety  of 
color  almost  incredible.  Bryce  Canyon  is  already  pro- 
posed as  a  national  park,  which,  in  its  final  status,  will 
doubtless  include  other  similar  areas. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  other  national  parks  not  thus 
far  noted.  The  Hot  Springs  Reservation  in  Arkansas 
was  the  earliest  of  the  national  parks  to  be  created — the 
date  being  April  20,  1832, — and  has  long  been  famous  as  a 
health  resort  of  great  value.  Wind  Cave  Park  in  South 
Dakota — an  extensive  underground  cavern  of  unusual 
interest, — Piatt  Park  in  southern  Oklahoma — another 
health  resort, — and  Sully's  Hill  Park  in  North  Dakota 
— an  important  wild  animal  preserve, — are  areas  of  small 
extent  and  chiefly  "familiar"  only  to  residents  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  Hawaiian  Park  on  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  Mt.  McKinley  Park  in  Alaska  are 
recent  creations,  not  yet  made  the  subject  of  develop- 
ment, and  their  remoteness  will  doubtless  for  many  years 
place  them  beyond  the  travel  scope  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people.  ' 

To  become  familiar  with  our  national  parks — at  least, 
to  a  certain  degree — is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  privilege, 
of  every  American  citizen.  They  are  among  our  most 
precious  possessions  as  a  nation.  We  term  them  "the 
people's  playgrounds,"  but  they  are  very  much  more 
than  that.  We  have  not  yet  begun  to  realize  what  an 
important  part  they  are  destined  to  play  in  our  education- 
al system,  furnishing,  as  they  do,  object  lessons  of  in- 
calculable value  of  the  operation  of  those  world-building 
and  world-beautifying  forces  about  which  we  study  in 
our  schools ;  while  their  aesthetic  and  moral  stimulus  is 
sure  to  be  increasingly  appreciated  as  the  years  go  by. 
To  preserve  them  inviolate  for  future  generations,  and 
to  resist  to  the  utmost  every  movement  directed  even 
in  the  slighest  degree  toward  their  commercialization,  is 
the  sacred  obligation  resting  upon  every  member  of 
this  republic. 


REFORESTATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES 

BY  WILLIAM  EDWARD  HAYES 


THE  successful  reforestation  of  the  Middle  States 
is  a  matter  which  now  lies  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Government.  This  is  what  pres- 
ent indications  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
point  to.  State  officials  in  these  three  States  have  used 
every  means  possible  to  bring  before  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple the  very  serious  fact  that  the  natural  resources  were 
swiftly  becoming  depleted.     These  officials  have  had  a 


ON  THE  STATE  FOREST  RESERVE 

Thi»  is  a  view  of  a  part  of  the  Ash  tract,  showing  the  excellent  growth 
of  these  tree*.  The  Ash  is  probably  the  most  hardy  of  any  specimen 
in  the  forest. 

long,  hard  fight  to  convince  the  farmers  that  the  timber 
question  was  a  grave  one. 

The  farmers  are  now  convinced.  For  the  most  the  legis- 
lators in  these  States  are  now  convinced.  The  Farmers' 
Federation  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  after  having  been 
told  of  the  critical  need  for  reforestation  in  that  State 
despite  the  fact  that  it  ranked  third  in  the  union  in  agri- 
culture, has  taken  a  definite  stand  in  favor  of  providing 
a  means  for  the  revival  of  the  famous  hardwood  forest 
for  which  Indiana  was  noted  for  many  years. 

The  farmers  of  the  State  are  now  engaged  in  doing 
just  those  things  which  have  been  brought  before  them. 
They  have  stopped  the  wanton  destruction  of  their  wood- 
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lands  for  the  purpose  of  getting  pasture  space,  and  they 
are  now  setting  about  to  raise  the  timber  they  use  in 
fence  posts  and  joist. 

The  Ohio  farmer  is  about  the  same  thing.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  in  the  State  of  Ohio  which  have 
been  lying  idle  in  the  past  years  will  soon  be  taken  over, 
and  reforestation  started.  At  least  this  is  planned,  and 
like  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
some  assistance  from  the  federal  government. 

These  three  States  have  enjoyed  good  roads  which 
they  could  not  have  dreamed  of  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  federal  government  took  care  of  a  certain  finan- 
cial burden  which  helped  carry  on  the  good  roads  work. 

It  is  exactly  the  case  in  the  reforestation  problem. 

National  Forests  in  the  East  have  been  bought  by  the 
government,  and  a  strip  of  forest  land  will  soon  extend 
half  way  through  the  southern  Appalachian  region,  com- 


RECKLESS  SPOLIATION  OF  THE  WOODS 

This  photograph  shows  a  condition  which  had  to  be  fought  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio  where  timberland  was  being  utterly  destroyed  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  grazing  lands. 

prising  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  The  National 
Forests  are  already  firmly  established  in  the  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  the  Middle  States  no  federal  provision  has  as  yet 
been  made  to  assist  in  the  work  of  reforestation.    Illinois, 
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Indiana  and  Ohio  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
national  authorities  on  this  question. 

The  progress  of  reforestation  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
has  been  somewhat  in  advance  of  that  of  Illinois  because 
Illinois  was  late  in  getting  started.  Much  tribute,  how- 
ever, is  owing  Illinois  for  what  she  has  accomplished 
under  a  severe  handicap. 

The  situation  in  Indiana,  while  still  serious,  is  now 
getting  to  the  point  where  much  is  being  planned  in  future 


THE  ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING 

This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Administration   force  on   the  grounds  of 
the  Indiana  State  Forest.    It  is  made  of  logs  and  most  attractively  finished. 

policy.  It  is  true  that  the  Hoosier  State  has  been  lax 
for  several  years  after  her  vast  forests  of  the  world's 
most  famous  hardwood  were  practically  wiped  out.  The 
tremendous  influx  of  big  business  is  partly  responsible  for 
this,  but  most  of  all  the  excellent  agricultural  advantages 
which  were  to  be  had  by  the  fertile  soil  brought  about, 
not  a  wise,  but  a  wanton  destruction  of  timberlands  some 
years  ago. 

Recent  estimates  by  the  Indiana  State  Department  of 
Conservation  give  out  that  Indiana  acreage  now  totals 
some  twenty-two  million,  and  of  this  there  are  not  more 
than  two  million  acres  of  good  timber  land  remaining. 
This  woodland  area  of  the  State  is  widely  scattered,  and 
is  usually  found  in  very  small  tracts. 

The  first  State  forest  in  Indiana  was  acquired  in  1903 
when  the  State  legislature  provided  funds  for  the  buying 
of  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Clark  County  for  ex- 
perimental purposes.  The  cost  was  less  than  one  thou- 
sandth of  one  cent  per  capita. 

This  land  was  then  divided  into  eighty-four  tracts, 
consisting  of  from  one  to  ten  acres  each,  and  in  1904 
the  first  work  of  planting  was  begun.  Specimens  of 
white  ash,  black  and  red  oak,  yellow  poplar,  black  walnut, 
black  locust,  chestnut,  catalpa,  hickory,  elm,  sycamore! 
wild  cherry,  Scotch  pine,  cottonwood,  European  larch[ 
Norway   spruce   and   sugar   maple    were   put   in. 


After  most  careful  management  through  the  years 
this  two  thousand  acre  tract  is  today  the  largest  and  the 
most  successful  State  owned  hardwood  experimental 
station  in  the  United  States. 

With  some  of  the  plantings  winter  killings  were  ex- 
perienced, but  expert  care  in  pruning  and  coppicing  has 
proven  beyond  doubt  that  the  reforestation  problem  in 
Indiana  is  but  a  matter  of  securing  enough  acreage  to 
get  at  it  on  a  reasonably  large  scale. 

The  State  conservation  department  is  at  work  now 
sending  out  data  weekly  to  the  State  legislators  inform- 
ing them  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  also 
keeping  them  closely  in  touch  with  the  success  of  the 
present  State  forest. 

It  has  been  intimated  in  political  circles  that  the  matter 
of  State  forest  acreage  will  be  given  especial  attention 
at  the  next  session  of  the  general  assembly,  and  it  is 


FINE  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  COW  OAK 

This  tree  (Quercus  Michauxii),  is  very  rare  as  far  north  as  Indiana, 
but  it  is  growing  splendidly  in  the  Klein  woods,  four  miles  narth  of 
North  Vernon. 


expected  that  Indiana  will  then  be  able  to  carry  out  to  a 
great  measure  the  extensive  plans  which  have  been 
formulated. 

The  press,  one  time  somewhat  opposed  to   the  idea 
of  taking  good  soil  and  turning  it  back  into  forest,  has 
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changed  entirely  in  sentiment  since  the  ushering  in  of 
the  acute  paper  shortage,  and  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  Hoosier  newspapers  has  also  been  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  trend  in  public  opinion. 

Indiana  and  Ohio  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  the 
forest  preserves  should  link  up  closely  with  the  game 
p  r  e  s  ervation, 
and  should  also 
be  used  as  nat- 
ural recreation 
grounds.  For- 
in  these 
States  would 
serve  to  pro- 
vide a  place 
where  the  citi- 
zens would  be 
able  to  secure 
camping  out 
privileges  much 
more  advanta- 
ge o  u  s  than 
those  which  are 
now  at  their 
disposal  under 
private  control. 
And  it  cannot 
be  denied  that 
when  the  State 
forests  are  used 
for  recreation- 
al purposes,  it 
attracts  people 
to  them  and 
this  would  pro- 
vide not  only 
education  to  the 
citizen  in   forestry  but  in  game  and  game  preservation. 

Ohio  has  now  two  city  forests,  one  in  Cincinnati  and 
one  in  Oberlin,  and  is  continually  urging  that  cities 
acquire  their  own  forests  as  every  opportunity  is  open 
for  such  action  in  the  Buckeye  State. 

Ohio  has  been  successful  in  her  two  experimenting 
stations,  and  every  indication  now  points  to  a  vast  and 
extensive   reforestation   program    for   the   coming   year. 


Summing  the  conditions  in  the  three  great  States  of 
the  Middle  West,  it  is  found  that  despite  the  fact  that 
these  States  are  among  the  leaders  in  agriculture,  pro- 
duction and  manufacturing,  they  are  ready  and  willing  to 
go  ahead  with  a  reasonable  reforestation  program  be- 
cause they  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

They  realize 
that  they  are 
paying  higher 
prices  than  ever 
before  in  his- 
tory and  that 
they  are  having 
to  import  the 
very  building 
materials  which 
they  at  one 
time  raised  and 
supp  lied  the 
needs  of  the 
outer  world 
w  i  t  h  .  These 
States  r.  re 
awake  n  e  d  to 
the  fact  that  it 
takes  co-opera- 
tion to  make 
the  plans  they 
have  formulat- 
ed a  reality. 
They  know 
that  an  o  t  h  e  r 
gen  eration  is 
coming,  and 
they  under- 
stand that  this 
generation 
must  be  supplied  with  the  substance  which  has  been 
almost  wiped  out  in  the  shape  of  timber. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  the  co-operation  of  the  people,  the 
municipalities  and  State  officials  is  not  sufficient.  The 
Middle  Western  States  must  have  the  help  of  the  federal 
government,  as  they  received  in  the  highways  program. 
With  this  firmly  established,  the  reforestation  problem  is 
solved,  and  future  generations  will  be  amply  provided  for. 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE  OF  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 

This  view  of  the  woodland  on  the  Indiana  State  Forest  Reserve  shows  second  growth  of  white  oak  and  the 
sturdy  planting  proves  conclusively  what  careful   management  and  care  can  accomplish  in   but  a  few  years. 


T^OR  the  purpose  of  laying  out  summer  camp  sites  in 
A  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Olympic  National 
Forest,  F.  W.  Cleator,  special  landscape  officer,  has  been 
permanently  transferred  from  the  district  forester's  of- 
fice in  Portland  to  the  local  office,  according  to  R.  L. 
Fromme,  supervisor  of  the  Olympic  National  Forest. 

rPHE  forests  of  British  Columbia  in  1920  yielded  prod- 
ucts to  the  value  of  $92,628,807.  an  increase  of  $22,- 
000,000  over  1919. — Conservation. 


'T'HE  list  of  men  who  passed  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination last  October  for  the  position  of  forest 
ranger  on  the  National  Forests  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton has  been  received  at  the  Portland  office  of  the  Forest 
Service.  This  is  the  result  of  an  annual  examination  held 
to  secure  a  list  of  men  qualified  to  become  protectors  of 
the  timber  resources  belonging  to  Uncle  Sam  in  these  two 
states.  The  1921  list  shows  15  men  in  Oregon  passing 
the  examination  and  17  in  the  State  of  Washington. 


WASHINGTON'S  FOREST  CATASTROPHE 

BY  HEISTER  DEAN  GUIE 


THE  greatest  forest  disaster  in  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Washington  occurred  January  29  when 
a  tornado,  traveling  160  miles  an  hour,  swept  the 
Olympic  Peninsula,  falling  eight  billion  feet  of  virgin 
standing  timber.  The  path  of  the  storm  was  over  70 
miles  long  and  30  miles  wide,  devastating  2,200  square 
miles  of  territory  in  western  Clallam  and  Jefferson 
Counties.  One-third  of  the.  forest  growth  in  these  two 
counties  was  flattened  to  the  ground,  25  per  cent  of  it 
so  twisted  and  splintered  that  it  cannot  be  salvaged.  In 
the  Hoh  River  district  75 
per  cent  of  the  timber  fell  in 
the  hurricane,  according  to 
an  eye-witness,  who  declared 
the  mammoth  trees  border- 
ing the  Hoh  and  Bagachiel 
Rivers  were  mown  down 
like  grain. 

The  famous  Olympic 
Highway  suffered  incalcula- 
ble damage  between  Fair- 
holme,  on  Lake  Crescent, 
and  Mora,  on  the  coast,  a 
distance  of  42  miles.  Some 
portions  of  the  road  were 
not  affected  but  others  felt 
the  full  fury  of  the  terrific 
gale,  which  blew  down  great 
trees  by  the  hundreds  along 
what  was  formerly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  highways 
in  the  Northwest.  In  many 
places  it  was  possible  to  see 
for  miles  across  the  storm 
desolated  areas  adjacent  the 
road,  where,  before  the  dis- 
aster, primeval  stands  of 
magnificent  timber  kept  out 
the  sunlight. 

Trails  and  telephone  lines 
were  obliterated  and  ranch  buildings  shattered.  Six 
frame  houses  at  the  Indian  village  of  La  Push  were 
destroyed  and  others  seriously  damaged.  Isolated  set- 
tlers were  so  completely  cut  off  from  communication  with 
the  outside  world  that  many  of  them  killed  their  horses 
and  cattle  because  they  could  not  bring  feed  to  them. 
Labyrinths  of  fallen  trunks  blocked  roads  and  trails 
for  miles.  Travel  was  so  laborious  and  slow  that  it  took 
five  days  for  the  man  bringing  the  first  news  of  the  dis- 
aster to  Port  Angeles  to  traverse  the  distance  usually 
covered  in  a  few  hours. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  within  two  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  storm  no  lives  had  been  lost,  but  there  were 
several  narrow   escapes.     Five  miles   from   Forks,   near 


THIS    SHOWS    THE     MAJESTIC 
HIGHWAY     NEAR     FORKS 


the  center  of  the  storm  area,  the  automobile  of  a  rural 
mail  carrier  was  demolished  by  a  tree  a  moment  after 
the  mail  carrier  and  a  companion  had  deserted  it.  The 
men  escaped  by  crawling  for  a  mile  under  fallen  trunks. 
A  truck  driver,  caught  in  the  hurricane,  left  his  truck 
and  ran  through  tumbling  trees  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  safety.  After  the  storm  he  returned  to  find  his  truck 
buried  beneath  branches  and  debris  but  unharmed.  Set- 
tlers worked  with  him  for  eleven  days  cutting  out  down 
timber,  removing  670  trees  from  the  road  in  a  distance 

of  two  and  a  quarter  miles. 
Much  wild  life  undoubt- 
edly perished,  in  the  opinion 
of  veteran  woodsmen  and  in- 
habitants of  the  devastated 
districts.  Five  thousand  elk 
roamed  the  territory  swept 
by  the  storm.  Half  of  them 
are  believed  to  have  been 
killed  by  falling  trees  and  by 
being  trapped  in  tangles  of 
down  trunks,  where  they 
starved  to  death.  To  pro- 
tect the  survivors,  the  State 
Legislature — in  session  until 
March  10 — was  urged  to  ex- 
tend the  closed  season  indefi- 
nitely. Under  existing  game 
laws,  elk  may  be  shot  this 
coming  fall  for  the  first  time 
in  years.  Extension  of  the 
closed  season  would  not  only 
conserve  the  elk,  but  would 
keep  out  many  hunters 
whose  presence  in  the  rav- 
aged districts  would  augment 
the  fire  menace  during  dry 
weather. 

Ten  days  after  the  storm, 
Governor  Louis  F.  Hart,  ac- 
companied by  State  and  federal  forest  officials  made  an 
automobile  tour  of  inspection  the  length  of  the  Olympic 
Highway,  their  machines  following  in  the  wake  of  road 
crews,  who  sawed  hundreds  of  trees  to  open  the  high- 
way for  the  official  party.  The  havoc  wrought  by  the 
tornado  appalled  and  saddened  everyone  as  the  extent  of 
the  catastrophe  was  realized. 

The  inspection  tour  impressed  upon  the  governor  and 
forest  officials  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  to  pre- 
vent a  holocaust  this  summer.  A  fire  once  started  in  the 
down  timber  would  sweep  the  whole  territory,  fighting 
operations  being  impossible  because  of  the  tangled  con- 
dition of  the  country.  Measures  contemplated  to  reduce 
the  fire  menace  as  much  as  is  humanly  possible  are  the 


BEAUTY    OF    THE    OLYMPIC 
BEFORE    THE    STORM 
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SPLINTERED  AND  UNFIT  FOR  SALVAGE.  TWO  SECTIONS  OF  A  MIGHTY  TREE   BROKEN  BY  THE  TORNADO. 
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creating  of  safety  zones  by  burning  strips  200  feet  wide 
on  both  sides  of  all  the  roads  in  the  region,  the  estab- 
lishment of  intensive  patrols  and  the  regulation  of  camp- 
ers and  tourist  travel.  Motorcycle  patrols  will  probably 
be  used  to  watch  the  activities  of  automobile  tourists  on 
the  Olympic  Highway  between  Fairholme  and  Mora.  No 
fires  nor  over-night  camps  will  be  permitted  except  at 
designated  spots. 

A  proposed  plan  to  burn  over  the  entire  storm-wrecked 
region,  on  the  ground  that  the  fire  would  destroy  the  un- 
dergrowth and  debris  and  not  injure  the  fallen  and  stand- 


trolled  burning  to  timbered  districts  not  touched  by  the 
tornado. 

Salvage  of  the  undamaged  portion  of  the  fallen  tim- 
ber is  the  gigantic  task  confronting  the  State  and  federal 
forest  officials  and  private  corporations.  Forced  logging 
will  be  necessary  to  save  the  spruce  and  hemlock,  which 
deteriorate  quickly,  decay  commencing  two  years  after 
such  trees  are  on  the  ground.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  for- 
est growth  in  the  region  is  hemlock.  The  cedar  and  fir 
occasion  no  worry  as  they  last  indefinitely. 

The  greatest   fire   trap  known   in   the   history   of   the 


THE     SAME     SPOT    ON     THE     FAMOUS     OLYMPIC 
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GOVERNOR'S   PARTY 


A    WAY    WAS    CUT    THROUGH    FOR    THE 


ing  timber  met  with  the  disapproval  of  old-timers,  resi- 
dents of  the  Peninsula.  They  pointed  out  that  if  the 
district  is  burned  over  this  spring  there  is  every  chance 
of  down  hemlocks  retaining  smouldering  fires  for  several 
months,  which  fanned  by  a  brisk  breeze  in  the  dry  sea- 
son would  burst  into  flame  and  start  a  terrible  confla- 
gration. Records  of  the  past  ten  years  show  that  every 
forest  fire  of  any  seriousness  in  the  Peninsula  began 
with  hemlock  logs  that  had  been  in  spring  slash  fires. 
There  are  also  enough  trees  left  to  make  a  wholesale 
burning  very  dangerous.  The  possibility  of  crown  fires 
might  easily  result  in  the  spreading  of  the  intended  con- 


United  States  resulted  from  this  cyclone,  says  officials 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

"If  fire  should  ever  gain  headway  in  this  devastated 
area,  the  most  stupendous  conflagration  ever  known  in 
this  country  would  result,"  said  Acting  Forester 
E.  A.  Sherman,  in  discussing  the  disaster.  "The  topog- 
raphy is  very  broken  and  the  blow  downs  are  in  part  at 
least  known  to  be  'spotty,'  with  much  fine  timber  un- 
injured. Fire  would  not  only  destroy  all  these  islands 
of  timber,  but  would  seriously  endanger  a  vast  sur- 
rounding stand.  Fifteen  billion  feet  is  exposed  in  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  Olympic  National  Forest,  besides 
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large  amounts  on  State  and  private  lands.  The  destruc- 
tion would  be  likely  to  exceed  even  that  of  1910,  the  most 
appalling  tire  season  ever  encountered  by  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice, when  over  4,000,000  acres  of  National  Forest  land 
were  burned  over  in  the  West,  and  6,500,000,000  board 
feet  of  timber,  valued  at  nearly  $15,000,000,  was  lost." 
To  meet  the  emergency  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  detail  hydroplanes 
for  an   air  survey   of   the  Storm-swept   region   in   order 


SEVEN  FEET  IN  DIAMETER  AND  SIXTEEN  FEET  HIGH.  NO 
TRACE  OF  THE  REST  OF  THE  TREE  COULD  BE  FOUND  AL- 
THOUGB  THE  FOREST  WAS  SEARCHED  FOR  SEVERAL 
HUNDRED    YARDS    IN   THE   VICINITY   OF   THE   STUMP 

that  the  amount  of  damage  might  be  determined,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  traverse  the  uprooted  forests  on  the 
ground.  A  request  has  also  been  made*  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  the  railroad  constructed  by  the  Spruce  Pro- 
duction Corporation,  extending  from  Port  Angeles  to  Lake 
Pleasant,  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  be  equipped  with 
rolling  stock  and  operated  at  its  maximum  capacity.  This 
railroad  is  the  one  important  line  of  communication  into 
the  devastated  area,  and  will  afford  a  means  of  salvaging 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  down  timber. — (Photo- 
graphs by  Webster  and  Stevens,  Seattle.) 


"C1  R.  INGALSBE,  mineral  examiner  for  the  forest 
-1  •  service  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition to  enter  private  practice. — The  Missoulian. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  FIRE  PREVENTION 

A  BURNING  cigarette  butt  beside  a  woods-road  in 
**  northern  Maine  may  mean  much  to  the  business  man- 
agement of  the  Texas  Daily  Bugle.  Sounds  like  a  joke — 
but  is  it?  The  Daily  Bugle,  say  specialists  of  the  Forest 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  repre- 
sents the  newspaper  industry  dependent  on  forests  for 
its  existence;  the  smouldering  cigarette  portrays  forest 
fires  caused  by  human  carelessness.  Newspaper  is  made 
from  wood.  Fires  destroy  the  forests  and  lessen  the 
supply  of  raw  material  with  a  resultant  increase  in  the 
price  of  paper  stock.  Hence,  the  relation  between  the 
the  cigarette  butt  in  Maine  and  the  newspaper  in  Texas. 

This  is  the  day  and  age  of  newspapers.  There  are  in 
this  country  21,000  papers  with  a  total  daily  circulation 
of  over  28,000,000  copies.  Sixty  dailies  have  a  circula- 
tion exceeding  100,000  copies  each,  and  one  Sunday 
paper  claims  1,000,000  circulation.  Newsprint  is  a  100 
per  cent  product  of  the  forest,  but  few  persons  stop  to 
think  that  there  is  real  relation  beween  their  daily  paper 
and  the  problem  of  forest  protection. 

The  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  uses  about 
5  y2  million  cords  of  wood  a  year.  This  is  equivalent  to 
from  40  to  80  years'  growth  of  timber  on  approxmately 
500,000  acres  of  forest  land.  No  concerted  effort  has 
been  made  to  replace  the  amount  taken  from  the  forests, 
and  the  yearly  drain  has  depleted  the  capital  stock  to 
something  like  50,000,000  cords  of  spruce,  the  most  desir- 
able wood,  in  the  regions  of  centralization  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  This  indicates  only  a  little  more 
than  10  years'  supply  in  sight,  and  it  is  predicted  by  the 
Forest  Service  that  within  this  period  the  paper  mills 
of  the  Northeast  and  Lake  States  will  be  hard  put  to 
secure  pulp  wood  to  keep  their  mills  and  machinery 
busy. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  at  present  centered  in 
the  New  England  States,  New  York,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  the  Lake  States.  The  bulk  of  raw  material, 
exclusive  of  some  1.300,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  imported 
from  Canada,  comes  from  these  States.  During  the  past 
five  years  25,000  forest  fires  in  these  regions  burned  over 
more  than  4-*4  million  acres  and  occasioned  a  loss  of 
$33,850,000.  The  damage  done  to  pulp-wood  stands  by 
these  conflagrations  amounts  to  a  staggering  total. 

In  the  use  of  our  forests  to  provide  material  for  the 
industrial  development  of  the  Nation,  fire  and  devasta- 
tion have  usually  followed  lumbering,  instead  of  the 
desired  and  natural  reestablishment  of  forest  cover. 
Fire  has  taken  the  rejuvenating  life  out  of  some  81  mil- 
lion acres  of  our  forest  land,  and,  practically  unhamper- 
ed by  man,  has  played  pranks  with  the  wood-using  in- 
dustries. The  "red  plague"  continues  to  spread  year  by 
year,  largely  through  the  carelessness  of  campers,  log- 
gers, settlers,  and  railroads.  From  60  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  annual  forest  fire  loss  is  due  to  human  agencies  and 
is,  therefore,  preventable.  The  newspapers  of  the  country 
have  been  hampered  by  the  extremely  high  prices  of  paper, 
and  one  of  the  underlying  reasons  for  this  increased  cost 
is  our  diminished  supply  of  pulp  wood. 
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VACATION  LAND 


TO  one  seeking  knowledge  of  Oregon's  National 
Forest  playgrounds  there  is  no  better  general  guide 
than  the  booklet  "Vacation  Land"  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  book 
takes  rank  with  the  best  of  Forest  Service  pamphlets 
which  tell  of  the  great  recreation  areas  within  the 
National  Forests. 

The  pages  of  the  booklet  number  over  seventy  and 
within  the  back  cover  is  found  a  map  of  the  National 
Forest  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  is  filled  with  interesting  sketches  of  the  forests 
and  much  general  information. 

Among  the  sentinel  peaks  of  the  West  Coast  Mount 
Jefferson  stands  majestically  with  snow  crowned  head. 
Within  the  cover  of  "Vacation  Land"  and  as  a  fitting  pro- 
logue to  what  follows  is  a  photo  portrait  of  this  vener- 
able member  of  mountain  nobility.  Turning  the  page 
on   which   Mount   Jefferson   is   depicted   will   reveal   the 


first  page  of  the  text  opposite  which  is  a  list  of  the 
National  Forests  of  Oregon,  the  names  of  the  Super- 
visors of  each  forest  and  the  towns  which  are  the  for- 
ests' headquarters. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  text  beckons  to  one  so 
enticingly  that  the  reader  feels  "Wanderlust"  calling  him 
from  daily  tasks.  "When  tired  of  the  daily  grind,  you 
say  to  yourself,  T  need  a  vacation,'  your  first  thought 
is  to  get  away  from  civilization  and  its  trammels.  You 
next  are  to  find  interesting  and  health-giving  recreation, 
fn  the  National  Forests  of  Oregon  you  will  find  both 
and  much  besides.  .  .  ." 

Following  this  is  a  sketch  of  what  the  forests  of 
Oregon  offer  to  the  vacation  visitor.  General  conditions 
in  these  forests  are  discussed  under  a  separate  heading 
and  then  follow  pages  of  good  accurate  information 
regarding  each  forest  of  the  state.  The  area  of  the  forest 
is  given  in  each  case,  the  location,  and  the  topography 


MOUNT  JEFFERSON,  IN  THE  S  A  NT  I  AM  NATIONAL  FOREST 
This  mountain  in  Oregon  has  exceptional  beauty.     Good  trout  streams  are  plentiful,  waterfalls  glisten  in  settings  of  green,  and 

the  lure  of  Oregon  and  her  forests  soon  captivates  one. 
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mentioned.  The  higher  peaks  are  named  and  elevations 
given.  Waterfalls,  lakes,  cascades  and  other  special 
features  of  the  forest  are  told  of  in  short  paragraphs  or 
sentences.  Each  of  the  sixteen  National  Forests  in  the 
state  is  thus  outlined  and  one  seeking  a  vacation  terri- 
tory will  find  many  things  told  of  in  each  forest  biography 
which  will  invite  him  to  visit  them. 

Beginning  on  page  fifty-three  and  continuing  for  the 
remainder  of  the  booklet  is  general  information  of  inter- 
est to  a  camper  or  tourist  wherever  he  may  be  going  on 
a  trip.  General  rules  for  fire  prevention  are  given.  Per- 
sonal equipment,  outfit  and  clothing  are  next  outlined 
after  which  is  found  a  ration  list  for  one  man  for  one 


day  with  equivalent  substitutes.  Camp  equipment  for 
various  sized  camps  follows  and  some  simple  camp 
cookery  is  included.  Sanitation,  packing,  handling  game, 
distress  signals,  first  aid  and  a  brief  discussion  or  the 
administration  of  National  Forests  complete  the  publi- 
cation. 

For  one  who  wishes  to  secure  information  on  Oregon's 
National  Forest  playgrounds  the  book  is  invaluable.  To 
those  who  seek  general  information  on  camping  the 
book  offers  many  good  suggestions.  "Vacation  Land"  is 
worthy  a  place  in  any  library.  Copies  may  be  secured 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  by  writing  the  District  For- 
ester, Portland,  Oregon. 


OTHER  LITERATURE  ON  OREGON'S  NATIONAL  FOREST  PLAYGROUNDS 


W1~J  OAD  and  Recreation  Map — Oregon."  A  map, 
P%  23x36  inches,  of  the  state  of  Oregon  showing  the 
main  auto  roads  of  the  state  and  the  principal 
scenic  points.  On  the  back  of  the  map  is  printed  infor- 
mation regarding  recreation  areas  in  and  near  the 
National  Forests  of  Oregon. 


A    WATERFALL 


KNOWN   TO    LESS 
PEOPLE 


THAN    A    DOZEN 


The  recreation  capital  of  the  nation  contains  many  such  land- 
scape details  as  fine  as  this  one  found  in  the  Pike  National  For- 
est, known  as  "Kathlyn  Cascade." 

"Handy  sized  card  log  of  the  Columbia  River  High- 
way."   A  very  practical  guide  to  one  traveling  the  High- 


way   from    Portland    to    Eagle    Creek    Camp    Grounds. 

"Recreation  in  the  Southern  Cascades."  A  guide  map  of 

the   Crater    National    Forest.     Valuable   to   the   person 


NORTH  BOULDER  FALLS  IN  THE  COLORADO  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST 

Known  by  many,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  other  water  features 
as  beautiful  which  have  only  a  local  tame,  like  the  exquisite 
little  Kathlyn  Cascade. 

planning  a  trip  to  Crater  National  Forest  and  Crater 
Lake  National  Park.  Shows  trails,  roads,  camps,  etc. 
"Map  of  Columbia  Gorge  Park,  Oregon  National  For- 
est." Gives  in  detail  a  map  of  the  region  along  the  famous 
highway.  Columbia  Gorge  Park  is  13,873  acres  in  ex- 
tent and  although  a  part  of  the  Oregon  National  Forest 
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has  been  set  aside  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (on 
July  27,  1 91 5)  as  a  public  playground,  forever  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  "use  and  enjoyment  of  the  general  pub- 
lic for  recreational  purposes." 

Any  of  the  above  may  be  secured,  so  long  as  the  sup- 
ply lasts,  from  the  District  Forester,  United  States  For- 
est Service,  Portland,  Oregon. 


"L,og  of  McKensie  and  Williamette  Highway."  A  book 
or  road  logs  covering  the  scenic  drives  around  Eugene, 
Oregon.  Material  for  the  booklet  secured  by  United 
States  Forest  Service  and  published  by  the  Eugene  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Valuable  to  the  tourist  and  traveler 
in  this  portion  of  Oregon.  Write  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Eugene,  Oregon,  if  a  copy  is  desired. 


THE  LOFTY  TETON  PEAKS 
BY  C.  A.  MCCAIN,  SUPERVISOR,  TETON  NATIONAL  FOREST 


'T'O  the  pioneers  of  our  western  country,  and  to  the  his- 
■*•  torians  and  students  of  the  lore  of  their  wanderings, 
the  Teton  Peaks  of  Western  Wyoming  were  long  ago 
recognized  as  familiar  landmarks.  Although  the  exact 
date  of  their  discovery  by  white  men  has  been  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  ages,  we  have  record  of  their  mention  over 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  and  that  they  were  given  their 
name  by  the  French  trappers  of  those  early  days.     John 


Colter,  the  discoverer  of  the  wonders  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  guided  his  steps  to  the  Tetons  in  1807, 
and  the  Astoria  Expedition  hailed  the  peaks  with  relief 
while  floundering  through  the  wilderness  in  181 1. 

In  that  distant  period,  and  for  a  long  time  yet  to  fol- 
low, white  men  visited  the  locality  for  two  purposes ;  to 
explore  new  country  and  to  trap  and  barter  for  furs. 
The  lofty  Tetons  served  as  a  milestone  announcing  the 


U.  S.  Forest  Service 

THE  AWE-INSPIRING  MAJESTY  OF  THE  TETON  RANGE 
A  long-familiar  landmark  to  the  pioneers  of  our  Western  country,  the  Teton  range  brings  revelation  to  many  a  tourist  of 
today.  Picture  a  chain  of  beautiful  lakes,  encircled  on  one  side  by  an  open  forest  of  pine  and  on  the  other  by  stupendous 
granite  walls,  their  waters  the  temperature  of  the  melting  snows  from  which  they  spring,  their  crystal  depths  reflecting  the 
mighty  giants  that  tower  above  them,  and  you  have  the  essence  of  perfection  in  vacation  country — the  sheer  beauty  of  the 
Teton  National  Forest. 
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last  lap  of  their  journey,  the  pinnacle  from  which  the 
waters  beyond  flowed  toward  the  Pacific.  In  this  day 
and  age  our  Argonauts  flock  west- 
ward seeking  relaxation  from  the 
cares  of  business,  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  an  outing  in  the  big  out- 
doors, health — arid  t  h  e  rugged 
giants  still  mutely  proclaim  the  goal 
of  their  endeavors !  For  the  Teton 
National  Forest,  whose  waters  flow 
to  feed  two'  oceans,  abounds  in 
scenic  attractions  that  make  it  a 
vast  national  playground,  the  favor- 
ite portion  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  Teton  Peaks  and  their  imme- 
diate environment. 

Picture  a  chain  of  beautiful  lakes 
encircled  on  the  one  side  by  an  open 
forest  of  pines  and  on  the  other  by 
sheer  walls  of  granite,  their  waters 
of  the  temperature  of  the  melting 
snows  from  which  they  spring, 
their  crystal  depths  reflecting  the 
mighty  peaks  that  tower  over  a  mile 
above  them,  and  you  have  the  mes- 
sage that  the  Tetons  now  convey. 
Everything  that  the  tourist  may 
crave  is  here  provided. 


The  Call  of  the  Great  Outdoors 

By  John  Jordan  Douglas 


Oh,  I  am  off  to  the  call  of  the  World, 
Where  the  winds  blow  fresh  and  free; 

And  the  banners  of  youth  are  still  un- 
furled 
From  the  hills  to  the  shining  sea. 

Oh,  I  am  off  with  a  Gypsy's  joy, 

Where  the   clouds  and  the   trees  are 
wed; 
With  the  romping  heart  of  a  barefoot 
boy, 
With  cheeks  like  an  apple  red! 

Oh,    I'm    azvay    with    the    swift-winged 
bird, 
Away  from  the  city's  throng ; 
And  the  fettered  wings  of  my  soul  un- 
gird 
To  the  thrill  of  a  new-born  song. 

Oh,  the  whirl  of  the  wheels  and  the  urine 
of  the  flight, 
The  touch  and  the  tang  of  the  road; 
And  I  drink  to  the  nation's  tnagic  might 
In  the  outworld's  wide  abode! 

— Reprinted. 


Although  on  the  map  this  chain  of  lakes  shows  an  almost 
straight  and  continuous  line  some  twenty-five  miles  in 

1     length,   each    is    indented   into  the 

rugged  barrier  of  the  mountains 
and  secluded  from  its  fellows. 
Leigh  Lake,  String  Lake  and  Jenny 
Lake  flow  one  into  the  other;  Jack- 
son, Bradley,  Phelps  and  Taggart 
Lakes  are  independent  units  of  the 
chain.  Varying  in  size  and  con- 
tour, from  Jackson  Lake  some 
twelve  miles  in  length,  to  Bradley 
with  its  less  than  a  mile,  each  has 
many  individual  attractions,  and  all 
blend  together  to  form  a  pleasing 
memory  for  the  visitor. 

The  bracing  quality  of  the  atmos- 
phere— the  lakes  are  nearly  seven 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
peaks  about  the  same  distance 
higher  still — full  of  the  fragrance 
of  the  pines  and  stirred  by  cool 
breezes  from  the  water,  make  the 
region  delightful  for  the  camper  in 
summer.  Fish  may  be  caught  in 
plenty,  either  from  the  shore  or  by 
trolling  from  a  boat  or  launch. 
Cutthroat  trout  are  native   to  the 
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CAMPERS  ON  THE  TETON  NATIONAL  FOREST 


No  more  beautiful  region  for  a  summer  outing  can  be  found,  and  there  are  none  more  popular  with  those  who  have  paid 
it  a  visit.  In  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  Teton  range  are  found  camping  grounds  not  to  be  excelled.  The  bracing  quality 
ot  the  atmosphere,  the  fragrance  of  the  pines,  the  beauty  of  the  distant  hills  all  conspire  to  lure  the  tourist  and  lull  him  to 


forgetfulness  of  cities  and  the  ways  of  business  he  has  left  behind 
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waters,  although  the  giant  mackinaw  and  other  species 
are  almost  as  numerous. 

On  the  side  next  to  the  mountains,  the  shore  line  of 
each  of  the  lakes  is  precipitous,  as  the  peaks  rise  directly 
from  the  water.  On  the  side  across  from  the  Tetons, 
however,  t  h  e 
contour  is 
smooth  and  the 
slope  is  very 
gentle  from  the 
level  of  the 
surrou  n  d  i  n  g 
country  to  the 
water's  edge. 
Here  the  tim- 
ber grows  to 
the  shore  line, 
and  as  the  view 
from  this  side 
of  the  lakes  is 
magnificent  it 
is  the  favorite 
of  the  camper. 
Where  road- 
ways have 
been  opened 
one  may  drive 
to  the  shore 
with  a  car. 
Tourists  in 
transit  through 
the  valley  in- 
variably pause 
at  one  of 
these  camping 
spots  for  a 
wayside  picnic, 
and  during  the 
height  of  the 
season  the  lake 
shore  is  dotted 
here  and  there 
with  the  tents 
of  those  who 
have  decided  to 
prolong      their 

stay.      Fishing,     U.  S.  Forest  Service 
boating,     pick- 


The  tourist  is  awed  by  the  stupendous  grandeur  of  the  peaks,  usually  takes  many  pictures, 
but  feels  little  desire  to  risk  his  neck  in  an  attempt  to  scale  the  heights,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  almost  impossible  of  accomplishment.  The  Teton  country  is  indeed  a.  land  of  inspiring 
beauty  and  many  people  from  eastern  cities  spend  the  entire  summer  in  the  vicinity. 


A  TYPICAL  VISTA  IN  THIS  DELIGHTFUL  VACATION  LAND 

ing  berries,  or 
just  plain  loaf- 
ing, the  time 
never   hangs 

idly  on  their  hands.  Upon  this  near  view  the  Tetons  as- 
sume gigantic  proportions,  dwarfing  into  insignificance 
less  prominent  features.  A  glacier  of  a  hundred  feet  in 
thickness  near  the  summit  will  look  the  size  of  a  pocket 
handkerchief.     The  cascades  and  waterfalls  that  plunge 


down  toward  the  lakes  resemble  silvery  ribbons  rather 
than  mountain  torrents.  The  canyons  and  chasms  -that 
separate  each  of  the  peaks  from  its  fellows  appear  as 
narrow  clefts  where  they  can  be  distinguished  at  all. 
The  view  of  the  peaks  is  deceiving  in  almost  every  respect 

save  one;  they 
look  hard  to 
climb,  and  to 
do  so  is  an  al- 
most impossi- 
ble task,  as  the 
many  futile  ef- 
forts bear  wit- 
ness. Unlike 
the  Alps,  there 
is  no  corps  of 
guides  waiting 
to  convoy  tour- 
ists to  the  sum- 
mit of  the 
Grand  Teton, 
and  their  ab- 
sence is  not  re- 
gretted. The 
tourists  are 
awed  by  the 
s  t  u  p  e  n  d  ous 
grandeur  o  f 
the  peaks,  take 
pictures  of 
them  to  show 
to  the  folks  at 
home,  but  feel 
'  little  desire  to 
risk  their  necks 
in  an  attempt 
to  scale  them. 

Many  people 
from  the  east- 
ern cities  spend 
the  entire  sum- 
mer in  this  vi- 
cinity, either 
maint  ai  n  in  g 
their  own  sum- 
mer homes  or 
staying  at  one 
of  the  several 
resort  ranches 
nearby.  Here 
they  secure 
saddle  horses 
and  explore  the 


country  at  will.  By  a  round  about  way  they  can  ride  to 
the  backbone  of  the  Teton  Range  and  follow  along  its 
course  between  the  peaks,  from  which  superb  views  may 
be  obtained.  A  more  direct  route  is  now  being  opened  up 
by  the  Teton  Forest,  a  trail  up  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
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of  the  many  canyons  that  lead  to  the  summit. 

No  more  beautiful  region  for  a  summer  outing  can  be 
found,  and  there  are  none  more  popular  with  those  who 
have  paid  it  a  visit.  Although  it  is  only  in  very  recent 
years  that  writers  have  placed  the  numerous  attractions 


of  the  locality  before  the  public,  the  throngs  of  visitors 
are  increasing  greatly  in  numbers  from  year  to  year.  They 
can  increase  a  hundredfold  and  there  will  still  be  no 
crowding.  The  mighty  sentinels  overlooking  this  vaca- 
tion land  could  announce  room  for  as  many  more. 


PRESIDENT  HARDING  PLANTS  A  MEMORIAL  TREE 


Photograph  by  International 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  PLANTS  A  TREE  IN  CENTRAL  PARK 

The  President  is  placing  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  around  a  tree  planted  in  memory  of  the  Americans  who  fell  in  the  great 

war.    At  the  left  of  the  tree  Mrs.  Harding  is  standing. 


WHEN  MEMORIAL   TREES  ARE  PLANTED  PLEASE  INFORM  THE  AMERICAN 
FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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President   Approves    Memorial    Tree  Planting 

President  Harding  issued  the  following  statement  on  May  6  in  response  to  a  request  from 
Joseph  M.  Patterson,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  paper  has  taken  up  vigorously  the 
American  Forestry  Association's  memorial  tree  planting  idea. 

I  find  myself  altogether  responsive  to  your  request  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  plant 
memorial  trees  along  the  important  public  highways  as  memorials  to  the  men  who  were  sacri- 
ficed in  the  World  War,  and,  indeed,  also  to  those  who  gave  their  service  without  the  ultimate 
sacrifice.  I  can  hardly  think  of  a  more  fitting  testimonial  of  our  gratitude  and  affection  than 
this.  It  would  be  not  only  the  testimony  of  our  sentiments,  but  a  means  to  beautify  the  coun- 
try which  these  heroes  have  so  well  served. 

A  general  adoption  of  this  plan  would,  in  the  coming  years,  be  noted  as  one  of  the  useful 
and  beautiful  ideas  which  our  soldiers  brought  back  from  France.  The  splendid  avenues  of 
France  have  been  among  the  great  delights  and  attractions  to  travelers  there,  and  a  similar 
development  would  equally  add  to  the  beauty  and  attraction  of  our  country.  I  am  pleased  to 
know  that  the  idea  has  been  already  taken  up  quite  extensively  and  that  considerable  progress 
has  been  made.  If  the  co-operation  of  state,  municipal  and  county  administrations  may  be 
secured,  as  well  as  of  the  forestry  services  of  the  nation  and  the  states,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  make  a  rapid  advance  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  I  hope  that  you  and  your  coadjutors 
may  be  successful  in  securing  a  most  substantial  beginning  in  this  direction  during  the  present 
season.  Very  truly  yours, 

WARREN  G.  HARDING. 


Photograph  by  Harris  and  Eiving 

MRS.  HARDING  PLANTING  THE  OHIO   TREE 
A  tree  presented  by  the  State  of  Ohio  to  the  American  Forestry  Association's  home,  on  Sixteenth  street,  Washington,  D.  C., 
by  Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding.     A  tree  from  each  state  is  planted  along  a  miniature  roadway,  where  every  passer-by  can  see  it. 


PRUNING 


BY  F.  L.  MULFORD 


lY'OW  that  the  time  of  year  is  at  hand  when  much  of 
■*■"  the  pruning  of  ornamental  plants  is  timely,  the  ends 
to  be  achieved  by  it  should  be  considered. 

The  purposes  of  pruning  are  to  remove  dead  wood,  to 
reduce  the  top  in  order  to  offset  root  mutilation,  to  control 
the  form  of  the  plant,  to  affect  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  bloom,  and  to  remove  flowers.  Because  of  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  purposes  of  pruning  much  of  the 
work  that  passes  under  this  name  is  mere  plant  cutting 
without  any  comprehension  of  the  results  that  are  likely 
to  follow.  For  this  reason  the  knife  and  pruning  shears 
and  especially  the  saw,  should  never  be  used  on  living 
plants  without  knowing  the  probable  result. 

Dead  wood  should  be  removed  whenever  it  is  discov- 
ered, as  the  sooner  it  is  taken  off  the  sooner  the  healing 
of  the  wound  may  begin.  There  is  a  partial  exception  to 
this,  however,  with  plants  that  may  seem  to  have  been  se- 
verely injured  by  winter  killing  or  other  unusual  condi- 
tions, when  ample  time  should  be  allowed  to  see  how  far 
the  plant  may  be  able  to  overcome  the  apparent  injury 
before  cutting  is  begun.  This  holds  after  transplanting 
also.  How  long  it  should  be  before  pruning  is  done  under 
these  conditions  is  largely  a  matter  of  experience  and  no 
ru'.es  can  be  laid  down  for  it,  but  six  weeks  or  two  months 
after  the  same  kind  of  plants  are  well  started  is  not  too 
long  to  wait.  New  leaf  buds  are  formed  on  most  plants 
after  others  are  killed,  unless  the  vitality  is  too  much 
reduced,  but  this  requires  different  times  for  different 
plants,  therefore  no  rule  of  procedure  can  be  given.    A 

newly  planted  ginkgo  tree 
has  been  known  to  stand  a 
whole  season  without  put- 
ting out  a  single  leaf  and  yet 
the  next  year  it  started  off 
and  grew  as  its  neighbors. 

Transplanting  of  deciduous 
plants  as  it  is  usually  done, 
results  in  root  pruning  and 
a  complete  removal  of  the 
roots  from  the  soil.  In  re- 
planting it  is  impossible  to  at 


once  re-establish  as  close  a  connection  of  the  roots  with 
the  soil  as  existed  before.  For  this  combined  reason  it  is 
usually  desirable  at  the  time  of  transplanting  to  remove 
enough  of  the  top  to  reduce  the  number  of  leaf  buds  to 
correspond  with  the  reduced  efficiency  of  the  root  system. 
With  some  of  the  shade  trees  this  may  require  the  re- 
moval of  a  half  or  three-fourths  of  the  leaf  buds,  but 
with  many  of  the  shrubs  if  carefully  dug  and  handled 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  remove  hardly  any  of  the  top. 
With  evergreen  plants  that  are  transplanted  with  a  ball 
of  earth,  little  root  pruning  occurs,  and  if  well  done  no 
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BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
This  is  a  hybrid  tea  rose    (Radiance)   before  pruning  and   the 
same  bush  after  proper  pruning  for  individual  blooms.    It  would 
have  been  better  to  cut  the  left-hand  shoot  even  shorter. 


■THE  RESULT  OF  PRUNING  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  BLOOMS 
This  is  the  same  Radiance  rose,  two  months  later.  Two  beautiful 
blooms  have  been  cut  from  the  plant  already,  the  remaining  stubs, 
about  one  inch  long,  being  hidden  under  the  foliage. 

loosening  of  the  contact  of  the  roots  with  the  soil,  there- 
fore, no  pruning  of  the  tops  is  necessary.  And,  further, 
because  of  the  character  of  the  growth  many  evergreens 
would  be  ruined  by  pruning. 

Judging  by  the  way  many  trees  and  shrubs  are  pruned 
there  is  a  widespread  lack  of  understanding  of  the  func- 
tion of  pruning  as  it  relates  to  the  form  of  plants.  An 
understanding  of  this  relationship  is  fundamental  not 
only  to  pruning,  but  also  to  the  use  of  plants  in  orna- 
mental planting. 

All  landscape  planting  may  be  divided  into  formal  and 
informal,  which  are,  however,  sometimes  rather  closely 
combined.  In  informal  plantings,  plants  are  encouraged 
to  develop  in  as  nearly  their  natural  form  as  possible, 
while  in  formal  plantings  either  formal  plants  are  used  or 
more  informal  ones  may  be  sheared  or  trimmed  into  for- 
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mal  shapes.  Sometimes  a  design  or  plan  may  be  formal, 
while  the  planting  may  appropriately  be  informal,  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  naturalistic.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  use  of  formal  plantings  with  an  informal  design  gives 
most  unsatisfactory  results.  The  two  most  conspicuous 
errors  of  this  sort  are  the  placing  of  geometrical  flower 
beds  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  lawn, 
especially  on  the 
home  grounds, 
and  the  plant- 
ing of  many 
kinds  of  shrubs 
a  s  individual 
specimens  and 
shearing  all  of 
them  to  a  simi- 
lar oval  outline. 
As  already  inti- 
mated it  is  ap- 
propriate t  o 
shear  plants 
used  in  formal 
p  1  an  t  i  n  g  s  to 
such  form  as  is 
appropriate  for 
the  design  as  a 


number  at  less  frequent  intervals;  but  not  over  a  third 
of  most  bushes  should  be  cut  away  at  any  one  time,  un- 
less it  is  found  by  gradually  increasing  the  amount  of 
wood  removed  from  year  to  year  that  better  results  are 
obtained  by  more  severe  pruning. 

Mistakes  are  often  made  in  the  placing  of  plants  by 

using  one  that 
is  too  large  for 
the  location,  or 
by  having  a 
spr  e  a  d  i  n  g  or 
drooping  one 
where  an  up- 
right one  is  de- 
nanded.  The 
attempt  is  of- 
ten made  to 
correct  such 
mistakes  by 
ruthless  prun- 
ing. The  result 
is  never  satis- 
factory. Again 
clumps  of  shrub- 
bery may  en- 
croach beyond 
AN  OLD  FAVORITE— THE  DOROTHY  PERKINS  RAMBLER  th     d     '     d  1' 

This  shows  the  flowering  of  this  dainty  and  familiar   rose   in   all   its  generous  profusion   of  . 
whole,     but    in   color  and  bloom.     Pruning  of  this  prolific  plant  should  be  done  after  the  riotous  blooming  its.      Before    at- 

informal  time  IS  Past  tempting  to  recti- 


planting  pruning  should  strive  to  preserve  the  natu- 
ral character  and  expression  of  the  plant.  If  any  rule 
can  be  laid  down  to  assist  in  achieving  this  result  it  would 
be  to  never  clip 
off  the  end  of  a 
branch.  If  a 
portion  of  a 
limb  needs  re- 
mo  v  ihg  it 
should  be  cut 
out  e  n  t  ir  e  1  y 
back  to  the  next 
large  branch. 
This  applies  to 
trees  and  shrubs 
alike.  Some 
shrubs  require 
a  renewal  o  t 
wood  from  time 
to  time  in  order 
to  have  good 
young  growth 
to  produce  flow- 


fy  such  a  condition  by  pruning  it  should  first  be  determined 
whether  or  not  a  removal  or  a  re-arrangement  of  part  of 
the  plants  would  not  be  desirable.     A  similar  condition 

often  holds  with 
trees.  Of  course, 
with  them  trans- 
planting is  not 
as  simple  a  mat- 
ter as  with 
shrubs,  but  thin- 
ning by  remov- 
al of  some  of 
the  trees  can  of- 
ten b  e  done  to 
a  dvantag  e. 
Where  repres- 
sion may  be 
necessary  it 
should  be  un- 
dertaken with 
its  true  purpose 
in  mind,  and  not 
under    the    pre- 


ers.    This  is  se-  PROPERLY   PRUNED  AFTER  FLOWERING  TIME  tense    of    doing 

cured     by     cut-    And  here  are  the  same  Dorothy  Perkins  roses,  less  than  a  month  later,  after  all  the  flower-  something    for 
<.:„„     „..(.     ,.„™_    m8  wood  has  been  cut  out  clear  to  the  ground,    leaving   only   the   current   season's   growth.  .,  ,      -   ,, 

ting    out    some  s        r  6  the  good  of  the 

of  the  old  stems  clear  to  the  ground,  but  not  by  shorten-     tree.      Severe    pruning    is    as    unnecessary    and    unwar- 

ing  back  or  "heading  in"  as  it  is  often  called.     This  may      ranted    on    a    healthy    tree    as    a    major    operation    on 

be  done  by  cutting  out  a  few  each  year,  or  a  larger     a   healthy   man.      If    a   tree   is   not  thriving  the   cause 
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of  the  difficulty  should  be  as  carefully  sought  be- 
fore resorting  to  pruning  as  is  done  with  a  sick  man  be- 
fore an  operation  is  suggested. 

The  practice  of  cutting  off  the  ends  of  large  limbs  of 
trees  so  that  the  tree  may  put  a  lot  of  bushy  sprouts  and 
make  a  more  compact  mass  of  foliage  is  bad  for  the  tree. 
With  a  silver  maple  it  is  the  signing  of  its  death  warrant 
for  an  early  date,  and  a  Carolina  poplar  is  not  left  in  a 
much  better  condition.  It  is  another  case  of  attempting 
to  change  the  outline  and  character  of  the  plant  by  prun- 
ing and  the  results  are  always  injurious  to  the  tree. 
Occasionally,  a  tree  that  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition 
from  root  injury  or  restriction  of  the  feeding  area  may 
be  helped  by  severe  trimming,  but  even  under  such  con- 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  POOR  PRUNING 

There  are  bad  stubs  in  the  top  of  this  Norway  map'.e  where  the 
ends  of  branches  have  been  cut.  Each  of  these  cuts  is  liable  to 
start  decay  that  will  run  down  through  the  tree  and  destroy  it. 

ditions  it  should  be  accomplished  as  far  as  possible  with- 
out leaving  stubs. 

The  evil  effect  of  severe  pruning  is  more  apparent  on 
evergreen  trees  than  on  deciduous  trees,  for  with  many 
of  the  coniferous  evergreens  the  removal  of  the  tips  of  the 
branches  with  the  foliage  means  the  death  of  the  whole 
limb.  When  the  growing  ends  are  injured  the  older 
portions  usually  will  not  form  new  buds  nor  push  out 
new  growth. 

The  pruning  of  plants  for  formal  effects  either  indi- 
vidual specimens  or  hedges  should  be  frequently  done  so 
that  it  may  be  only  necessary  to  remove  the  small  new 
growths,  thus  avoiding  the  cutting  of  any  large  branches. 


Deciduous  plants  should  be  trimmed  while  dormant  and 
in  addition  two  or  three  or  more  times  during  the  growing 
season,  while  evergreens  should  be  trimmed  just  before 
growth  starts  in  the  spring  and  again  in  midsummer. 

With  flowering  plants  comes  the  additional  problem  of 
so  pruning  as  to  produce  the  greatest  mass  of  bloom  or 
the  best  possible  individual  blooms.  For  either  of  these 
purposes  the  pruning  should  be  done  just  after  blossom- 
ing, so  that  there  will  be  the  longest  possible  time  for  the 
formation  of  flower  buds  for  the  next  year.  Thus,  spring 
flowering  plants  should  be  pruned  in  May  or  June,  instead 
of  in  March.  This  applies  to  wistaria,  climbing  roses, 
lilacs,  spring  flowering  spireas,  and  the  whole  host  of 
early  flowering  bushes  that  are  now  in  bloom  or  have 
bloomed  this  spring.  Cutting  of  the  flowers  is  often  a 
legitimate  preliminary  pruning,  but  the  extent  to  which 
this  may  be  indulged  depends  on  the  character  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  plant.  If  flowers  are  cut 
from  bushes  it  is  well  to  go  over  them  carefully  just  after 
the  flowering  season,  and  make  sure  that  the  cutting  has 
been  done  so  that  the  bush  is  left  in  good  condition.  If 
this  has  been  ragged  or  has  left  stubs,  new  cuts  should 
be  made,  taking  off  the  bad  ends  back  to  good  limbs. 

Hybrid  wichuraiana  and  hybrid  multiflora  roses,  the 
types  of  climbing  roses  usually  grown  in  the  north,  bloom 
only  on  shoots  from  wood  of  the  previous  season's 
growth.  To  encourage  this  growth  it  is  desirable  after 
blooming  to  cut  out  as  much  of  the  old  wood  as  possible 
without  destroying  the  present  season's  growth.  In  fact, 
roses  on  a  fence  or  other  low  support  that  send  up  freely 
a  large  number  of  new  shoots,  may  have  all  the  previous 
season's  wood  removed  immediately  after  flowering. 

Those  plants  that  bloom  in  late  summer  can  be  pruned 
any  time  before  growth  starts  in  the  spring.  With  these 
the  flower  buds  are  formed  on  wood  of  the  current  sea^ 
son's  growth,  as  rose  of  Sharon,  hardy  hydrangeas,  crape 
myrtle  and  trumpet  vines. 

Where  quality  of  bloom  is  desired  there  are  many 
plants  in  which  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  sugges- 
tions will  give  much  different  results.  For  example,  if 
in  pruning  hardy  hydrangeas  instead  of  cutting  out  a  few 
branches  and  maintaining  the  natural  form  of  the  bush, 
the  plant  should  be  mutilated  by  cutting  back  each  branch 
of  the  previous  season's  growth,  leaving  but  one  or  two 
eyes  at  the  base,  the  resulting  flower  heads  would  be  very 
much  larger.  The  vigor  that  otherwise  would  be  spread 
among  a  large  number  of  branches  and  flower  heads 
would  thus  be  concentrated  on  a  few,  resulting  in  the 
larger  size  of  the  few  remaining  heads.  In  the  case  of 
hydrangeas  the  flower  heads  come  only  on  the  end  of  each 
branch,  so  that  the  number  of  flower  heads  is  limited  by 
the  number  of  buds  left  on  last  year's  wood. 

Bush  roses,  like  hybrid  perpetuals,  hybrid  teas,  and 
teas,  are  another  example.  Where  the  bushes  are  left 
almost  unpruned  there  are  a  large  number  of  compara- 
tively small  flowers.  When  bushes  two  or  three  or  more 
years  old  are  cut  within  a  foot  or  nine  inches  of  the 
ground,  the  stems  are  longer  and  the  flowers  larger.  In- 
termediate pruning  gives  intermediate  results.    Again,  if 
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the  roses  on  the  severely  trimmed  plants  are  cut  off  with 
long  stems  so  that  there  is  not  over  an  inch  or  a  little 
more  left  on  the  bush  next  the  old  wood,  new  vigorous 
shoots  will  push  out  that  will  give  better  results  later 
than  as  though  only  six  inches  of  the  top  of  the  stem  is 
cut  off  with  the  rose. 

The  best  time  to  do  needed  pruning  is  when  the  knife 
is  sharp.  Pruning  for  the  sake  of  pruning  should  never 
be  done.  Wounds  heal  fastest  from  cuts  made  in  June 
and  probably  slowest  from  those  made  in  August.    Most 


pruning  is  done  in  winter,  because  there  is  more  time  then 
that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  used  in  other  ways.  Some 
plants  bleed  badly  if  pruned  just  after  the  sap  starts  in 
the  spring.  If  excessive  this  may  be  weakening,  but  ap- 
parently is  seldom  seriously  injurious  to  the  tree,  though 
it  certainly  is  distressing  to  the  operator. 

To  summarize,  pruning  should  be  done  with  a  definite, 
well-defined  purpose  in  view.  Most  ornamental  plants 
are  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  no  pruning  than  by  being 
pruned  with  lack  of  definite  understanding  of  the  ends 
to  be  accomplished. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  FORESTRY  COMMITTEE 


'T'HE  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  ap- 
■*•  pointed  an  advisory  committee  on  forestry  with  a  view 
to  submitting  to  its  constituent  bodies  throughout  the 
country  a  referendum  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
country  in  forest  matters. 

In  its  endeavor  to  formulate  a  national  forestry  policy 
this  National  Forestry  Policy  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  will  not  confine  it- 
self to  a  study  of  principles  embodied  in  forestry  bills  be- 
fore Congress.  This  was  decided  upon  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  held  on  April  25,  at  Atlantic  City. 

Early  discussion  developed  a  question  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  Committee.  Some  of  the  members  felt  that  the 
Committee  should  limit  itself  to  an  examination  of  the 
several  forestry  bills  pending  in  Congress,  while  others 
took  the  position  that  the  Committee's  investigation  should 
embrace  the  subject  in  the  broadest  possible  manner. 

Joseph  H.  Defrees,  president  of  the  National  Cham- 
ber, was  called  upon  to  outline  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  said  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  that  the  Committee 
should  only  go  into  the  bills  before  Congress,  but  that  it 
should  endeavor  to  formulate  general  policies  of  its  own 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  forestry  question. 
He  said  there  were  no  limitations  to  its  activities  in  in- 
vestigating and  reporting  on  a  national  forestry  policy. 

The  Committee  thereupon  decided  that  it  would  make 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  in  all  its  different 
phases.  In  this  connection,  the  Committee  adopted  this 
resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  there  should  be  cooperation  be- 
tween federal  government  and  the  states  as  well  as 
private  timberland  owners  to  forward  a  national  for- 
estry policy." 

David  L.  Goodwillie,  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, appointed  a  number  of  subcommittees  to  deal  with 
specific  subjects  under  the  general  heading  of  forestry. 
These  subcommittees  are : 

Charles  S.  Keith,  chairman,  and  Harvey  N.  Shepard, 
to  deal  with  Government  Regulation,  Private  Holdings, 
Individual  Denial  of  Public  Right. 

F.  C.  Knapp,  chairman,  and  George  L.  Curtis,  to  deal 
with  Fire  Protection  and  Expenditures. 


Hugh  P.  Baker,  chairman,  and  Charles  F.  Quincy,  to 
deal  with  Acquisition  of  Land  and  National  Forest  Sur- 
vey. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  chairman ;  F.  C.  Knapp  and 
John  Fletcher,  to  deal  with  Taxes  and  Taxation. 

George  L.  Curtis,  chairman;  F.  C.  Knapp  and  Charles 
S.  Keith,  to  deal  with  Utilization  of  Wood  and  Forest 
Conservation. 

Hugh  P.  Baker  and  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  to  deal  with 
Reforestation  and  National  Forests. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are : 

David  L.  Goodwillie  (chairman),  box  shook  manufac- 
turer, Chicago,  111. 

Charles  S.  Keith,  President,  Central  Coal  and  Coke 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

F.  C.  Knapp,  President,  Peninsular  Lumber  Co.,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

George  L.  Curtis,  Curtis  Companies,  Inc.,  Clinton, 
Iowa. 

John  Fletcher,  Vice-President,  Fort  Dearborn  National 
Bank,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Charles  F.  Quincy,  President,  Q.  &  C.  Company,  and 
director  American  Forestry  Association,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  President,  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association,  and  director  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ameri- 
can Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  New  York  City. 

Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Chairman,  Massachusetts  State 
Forestry  Commission,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

W.  DuB.  Brookings  (Secretary),  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  Committee  will  go  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  study  the  problems  of  forestry  on  the 
ground.  The  bulk  of  the  remaining  virgin  timber  of  the 
United  States  is  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California, 
and  it  is  felt  that  a  personal  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  made  in  consideration  of  the  importance 
of  the  questions  involved  to  the  operators  and  timber 
owners  of  those  states,  as  well  as  to  the  great  lumber 
using  communities  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 


JUNE  DAYS  IN  FIELD  AND   FOREST 

BY  R.  W.  SHUFELDT 


(PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR) 


THERE  is  no  month  in  all  the  year  that  holds  out 
greater  inducements  for  one  to  lay  aside  everything 
and  get  out  into  the  open  than  does  the  month  of  June. 


RED  AND  GREEN  FRUIT  OF  JUNE  BERRY 

Fig.  i — There  are  several  species  of  the  June  berry  in  this 
country,  and  they  are  all  small  trees  or  *shrubs.  As  a  genus 
they  fall  in  the  Rose  family,  and  their  leaves  are  simple  and 
arranged  in  racemes. 

This  is  true  for  every  inch  of  the  country,  from  Maine  to 
Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  that  of  the  Pacific — 
June  is  the  month  for  everything  that  renders  the  world 
of  nature  so  charming  and  so  enticing.  Hundreds  of 
flowers  are  then  in  bloom ;  the  beauty  of  woods  and  for- 
ests and  isolated  trees  is  then  at  its  height;  while  animal 
life  of  all  kinds,  land  forms  as  well  as  aquatic  ones,  is 


in  stages  most  interesting  for  study  and  observation,  and 
in  most,  regions,,  especially  throughout  the  more  northern 
sections,  one  has  all  one  may  desire  by  way  of  early  sum- 
mer days,  with  azure  skies,  gentle  showers,  and  exhila- 
rating climatic  conditions. 

Throughout    the    northeastern    Atlantic    States,    from 
Pennsylvania  southward,  the  flowers  of   the  Shadbush 


Fig 


SLENDER  BLUE  FLAG 
2 — Various   Irises  or  Flags  occur   in   our   flora;   this   is 


Iris  prismatica  of  the  Iris  family;  the  upper  flower  shows 
very  well  the  origin  of  the  Fleur-de-lis.  June  is  the  month 
for  them;  and  when  growing  in  masses,  they  are  strikingly 
beautiful  and  impressive. 

have  already  dropped  their  white  petals ;  while  well  down 
toward  Virginia  this  favorite  shrub  has  already  passed 
to  the  fruiting  stage,  and  those  familiar  with  it  call  its 
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lovely  red  and  purplish  berries  the  June  .berries  (Fig.  i). 
As  these  have  an  agreeable  and  rather  sweetish  taste, 
many  people  like  to  eat  them,  though  they  are  rarely  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  fruit  markets.  Some  call  them 
Service  berries.  While  it  is  usually  found  growing  in 
dry,  open  woodlands,  it  is  also  to  be  found  along  the 
banks  of  sluggish  streams  or  on  the  borders  of  marshes. 
Alice  Louns- 
berry  states 
that  this  shrub 
may  grow  to 
become  a  t  r  e  e 
sixty  feet  high ; 
but  we  must 
believe  that  it 
rarely  reaches 
a  height  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  feet. 
As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  barren 
soil,  more  or 
less  rocky,  one 
may  find  June 
berries  in  full 
fruit  that  have 
hardly  attained 
the  height  of 
six  or  seven 
feet.  Its  leaves 
are  well  shown 
in  Figure  I, 
where,  too,  a 
fine  bunch  of 
its  fruit  is  dis- 
played. 

One  may 
well  ask  why 
this  famous 
shrub  has  re- 
ceived names 
so  utterly  dif- 
ferent in  their 
meaning  —  a 
question  which 
Mrs.  Dana  has 
inswered  in  the 
following 
words :  "The 
shadbush  has 
been  thus 
named  because 
of  its  flowering 
at  the  season  when  the  shad  'run' ;  June-berry  because  the 
shrub's  crimson  fruit  surprises  us  by  gleaming  from  the 
copses  at  the  very  beginning  of  summer ;  service-berry, 
because  of  the  use  made  by  the  Indians  of  this  fruit, 
which  they  gathered  in  quantities,  and,  after  much  crush- 
ing and  pounding,  made  into  a  sort  of  cake."  A  likely 
place  to  find  a  June-berry  shrub  in  full  fruit  is  along  the 


A  TYPICAL  FROG  POND 

Fig.  3 — This  beautiful  pond  is  in  Southern  Maryland,  a  mile  or  so  below  Great  Falls.  In  it 
live  many  interesting  aquatic  forms,  including  two  or  three  species  of  frogs.  Patches  of 
elegant  yellow  pond  lilies  may  be  seen  upon  its  surface;  while  where  the  margins  are  sedgy 
lurk  pretty  specimens  of  the  little  ribbon  snake  and  other  creatures. 


margin  of  some  such  pond  as  we  see  in  Figure  3 ;  but 
should  we  not  meet  with  one,  there  are  many  other  'in- 
teresting things  that  we  will  surely  find. 

At  a  little  distance  we  see,  growing  amidst  the  sedge 
that  borders  the  banks  in  some  places,  what  appears  to  be 
a  patch  of  beautiful  purplish  flowers ;  some  are  growing 
out  in  the  water,  away  from  other  plants.    As  we  come 

aearer,  they  are 
readily  recog- 
nized as  the 
Blue  Flag  in 
full  bloom,  or, 
as  they  are 
called,  Blue 
Iris,  the  plant 
f.ere  figured  be- 
ing the  Slender 
Blue  Flag.  In 
our  flora  it  has 
several  close 
relatives  in  its 
own  genus, 
such  as  the 
Larger  Blue 
Flag;  the 
Dwarf  Iris ;  the 
Yellow  Iris, 
and  others,  the 
entire  group 
being  related  to 
the  Iris  family, 
t  h  e  Iridacece. 
All  have  sword 
shaped  leaves 
and  tough,  tu- 
berous root- 
stocks,  and  in 
all  the  flowers 
are  wonder- 
fully  handsome 
and  very 
showy.  Many 
species  have 
now  been  cul- 
tivated and 
grow  in  our 
gardens.  Iris 
is  Greek  for 
t  h  e  rainbow  ; 
the  goddess  of 
the  same  name 
was  the  attend- 
ant of  Juno,  and  the  history  of  the  flowers  of  this  famous 
plant  is  very  interesting.  It  was  Ruskin  who  said  that 
"the  fleur-de-lys,  which  is  the  flower  of  chivalry,  has  a 
sword  for  its  leaf  and  a  lily  for  its  heart";  and,  as  a 
flower,  it  runs  into  the  history  of  France,  of  Napoleon, 
of  the  Crusader,  of  Louis  the  Seventh — and  into  no  end 
of  works  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
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Several  species  of  frogs  breed  in  our  ponds ;  and  in  this 
month  of  June  not  only  may  we  see  them  jumping  into 
the  water  as  we  walk  along  their  margins,  but  we  may 
note,  too,  their  various  kinds  of  tadpoles,  seen  swimming 
about  just  below  the  surface.  Great,  big  fellows,  some 
of  them,  being  the  tadpoles  of  the  bullfrog,  and  by  no 
means  easy  to  capture,  even  with  a  good  dip-net.  Speak- 
ing of  frogs,  it  was  only  last  June — perhaps  a  little  earlier 
—that  the  writer  captured  a  most  interesting  specimen  of 
a  frog  which  he  had  never  before  seen  alive  so  far  north. 
It  was  living  in  a  deep  wagon-rut  filled  with  rain  water, 
in  a  piece  of  woods  running  along  the  Potomac  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side,  a  mile  or  so  west  of  Mount  Vernon.  It  proved 
to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Southern  Bullfrog  (Fig.  4), 
and  doubtless  a  male,  as  its  ear-drum  was  much  larger 
than  its  eye,  and  its  eyes  were  placed  unusually  close 
together.    Superiorly,  its  head  and  shoulders  were  of  an 


WILD  BLACKBERRY  IN  FRUIT 

Fig.  5 — The  shrubby  plants  of  this  group  all  belong  in  the 
Rose  family.  When  young,  the  fruit  is  red — hence  its  name 
ruber  (Roman).  We  have  more  than  forty  species  of  them 
in  the  flora  of  the  United  States,  and  they  range  from  coast 
to  coast.  When  in  blossom  in  New  England,  they  look  like 
this  in  Georgia. 


elegant  green,  most  vivid  in  tint,  and  this  gradually 
shaded  into  a  bronzy  or  olive  color  behind.  Its  nostrils 
were  more  prominent  than  we  find  them  in  the  common 
bullfrog,  and  its  face  was  longer  and  more  pointed.   The 
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THE  SOUTHERN  BULLFROG 

Fig.  4 — This  species  was  first  found  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  has  been  taken  in  Florida.  The  specimen  here 
shown  was  captured  by  the  writer  in  Virginia,  just  west  of 
Mt.  Vernon.  It  was  in  the  water  of  a  deep  wagon  rut  in  the 
woods,  and  was  apparently  a  male. 


groove  down  the  middle  of  its  back  is  well  seen  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  excellent  photograph  the  writer  ob- 
tained of  the  living  specimen.  It  was  at  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Mississippi,  that  this  species  was  first  discovered,  and  it 
has  also  been  captured  in  various  places  in  Florida ;  but 
the  writer  is  not  aware  that  it  has  been  taken  so  far  north 
heretofore.  As  compared  with  our  common  bullfrog,  it  is 
an  entirely  different  looking  species ;  it  outclasses  the  lat- 
ter entirely  in  coloring,  and  may  readily  be  recognized  by 
other  characters  which  it  presents.  Specimens  of  this 
frog  were  frequently  taken  by  the  writer  in  the  bayous 
and  ponds  south  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  and  these  were  examined  along  with  other 
batrachians,  by  the  late  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope. 

Well  down  the  coast  in  June,  everything  in  nature  is 
much  further  advanced  than  is  the  case  northward.  In 
the  Carolinas,  the  field  blackberries  may  be  in  full  fruit, 
and  there  is  no  more  beautiful  sight  than  masses  of  bushes 
of  them  when  such  is  the  case  (Fig.  5). 

Those  who  were  out  much  in  the  open  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1920,  in  the  northeast  Atlantic  Coast  States,  will 
remember  what  a  peculiar  year  it  was  with  respect  to  the 
presence  of  insects,  birds  and  flowering  plants.  Insects 
of  every  description  were  remarkably  scarce,  some  but- 
terflies and  moths  not  being  observed  at  all.    To  be  sure, 
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a  couple  of  Luna  moths  were  secured  by  the  writer  (Fig. 
6) ;  but  aside  from  one  specimen  of  a  silk-worm  moth 
(Telea),  no  other  large  moths  were  seen.  Indeed,  this 
extreme  scarcity  of  insects  and  birds  in  1920  was  ob- 
served by  the  entomologists  and  ornithologists  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  and  in  various  cities  the 
local  papers  commented  upon  the  fact. 

As  to  the  plants,  many  species  did  not  bear  flowers  at 
all  during  that  summer,  or  if  they  did  they  were  so  rare 
as  not  to  be  noticed  by  any  one;  upon  the  other  hand, 
some  plants  flowered  luxuriously.  This  was  markedly 
the  case  in  some  of  the  com- 
mon flowers,  such  as  the 
horse  nettle,  a  plant  which, 
at  the  time  mentioned,  was 
to  be  seen  growing  in  great 
abundance  everywhere  — 
even  along  the  sidewalks  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  plant 
and  its  flowers  was  espe- 
cially fine  in  all  respects 
during  that  summer  (Fig. 
7).  Considerable  difficulty 
attends  the  photography  of 
this  plant,  as  it  begins  to 
wilt  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  gathered ;  the  best  way 
to  get  a  good  picture  of  it 
is  to  dig  up  the  entire  plant, 
and  carry  it  home  in  a 
shaded  basket.  Other 
plants  are  in  the  same  case 
with  respect  to  wilting, 
such  as  the  Jewel-weed,  the 
Dandelion,  and  the  Wild 
Geranium  or  Crane's  bill. 

During  this  phenomenal 
summer  of  1920,  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  observe 
in  wet  places,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Washington, 
great  masses  of  Jewel-weed 
— both  the  red  and  the  yel- 
low —  with  hardly  any 
flowers  upon  the  plants ; 
while  in  the  same  locality 
the  Virginia  Day-flower  might  be  flourishing  most  lux- 
uriously, bearing  its  blue  flowers  by  the  hundreds. 

Such  facts  as  these  are  probably  far  beyond  our  ken 
and  may  never  be  explained.  The  above  conditions  ob- 
tained in  trees,  too;  for  while  such  trees  as  the  locusts 
(Fig.  8)  blossomed  most  profusely,  the  poplars 
had  scarcely  any  flowers.  It  was  truly  a  wonderful  sight 
to  see  the  locust  trees  in  some  parts  of  the  East;  and  so 
abundant  and  fragrant  were  their  great  bunches  of  flow- 
ers that  the  air  was  filled  with  their  perfume  for  mile? 
about. 


THE  LUNA   MOTH 

Fig.  6 — We  know  of  no  more  beautiful  North  American  moth 
than  the  common  Luna,  it  being  of  a  bright,  though  pale,  pea 
green,  with  the  fore-wings  emarginated  in  front  with  brown. 
This  one  was  captured  by  the  writer  at  Glen  Echo,  Southern 
Maryland,  and  is  here  seen  resting  on  the  bark  of  a  big  syca- 
more.   It  is  just  out  of  its  cocoon. 


Yellow  or  Black  Locusts,  with  various  other  trees  re- 
lated to  them,  form  the  family  Leguminosw  or  Pod- 
bearers — an  enormous  group,  with  representatives  all 
over  the  world;  most  of  them  are  of  vast  economic  im- 
portance, and  no  fewer  than  seven  or  more  thousand  spe- 
cies have  been  described.  They  have  been  called  "pod- 
bearers"  for  the  reason  that  they  all  bear  simple,  two- 
valved  pods  containing  the  seeds  when  their  flowering 
stage  is  over.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  such 
plants  as  the  clovers,  all  the  peas  and  beans,  lentils,  and 
so  forth,  are  arrayed  in  this  group — in  fact,  any  plant,  in 

any  part  of  the  world,  with 
a  seeded  pod  like  a  honey 
locust  or  a  bean,  belongs  in 
this  family,  the  legumes. 
Some  yield  fine  foodstuffs, 
while  many  of  the  trees 
produce  timber  of  the  best 
quality.  Some  furnish  us 
with  dyes,  rubber,  oils,  bal- 
sams, and  so  on;  and  not 
a  few  of  our  finest  garden 
flowers  are  members  of  the 
pod-bearing  family,  as  the 
sweet  pea  and  a  long  list 
of  others. 

Insofar  as  the  pod-bear- 
ing trees  go,  they  are  all  of 
especial  interest  to  forest- 
ers, as  we  not  only  have 
the  various  species  of  Lo- 
custs, but  such  fine  trees  as 
the  Red-bud  or  Judas  tree, 
and  the  Texan  variety  of  it 
(Cercis  texensis),  which 
latter  is  a  shrub  rather  than 
a  tree.  Then  there  is  the 
Kentucky  Coffee  tree ;  the 
Yellow- wood  or  Virgilia; 
the  Texan  ebony,  and  oth- 
ers. 

Many  of  the  American 
leguminous  trees  are 
thorny — even  the  Honey  lo- 
cust is  known  in  many 
places  as  the  Three-thorned 
Acacia;  and  the  wood  of 
the  latter  is  widely  used  for  fuel  and  for  fencing  on 
farms  where  the  tree  is  abundant.  Wheel  hubs  are 
turned  from  this  wood,  and  in  some  sections  it  is  a  great 
ifavorite  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree;  while  it  makes  an 
excellent  hedge  when  kept  trimmed  well  down.  Its 
flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  In  nature  it  occurs 
most  frequently  in  rich  woods  and  river  bottoms ;  and 
where  one  tree  grows,  we  are  likely  to  find  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them. 

An  altogether  different  tree  is  the  Locust,  also  called 
the  Yellow   or   Black   Locust,   which   may  grow   to   be 
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seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  height.  In  form  it  is  usually 
slender,  and  its  erect  branches  turn  at  the  summit  to 
form  an  oblong  head.  Rough,  and  of  a  dingy  gray  color, 
its  bark  exhibits  many  longitudinal  deep  furrows,  and 
in  these  many  insects  may  hide.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
twigs  are  quite  smooth,  rather  downy,  and  of  a  liver- 
brown  color  when  wet.  Its  heavy,  coarse-grained  wood 
is  of  an  ochre  color,  hard,  heavy  and  wonderfully  dura- 
ble ;  even  when  used  as  fence  posts  for  years  in  wet  soil, 
it  withstands  the  treatment  and  remains  sound.  Hence  it 
is  much  used  in  ship  construction,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  many  parts  of  wagons  and  automobiles.  A  tonic  of 
some  value  is  made  from 
its  bark;  and  where  the 
tree  is  abundant,  many  are 
cut  down  for  fuel.  Locust 
trees  have  spread  pretty 
thoroughly  over  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  a  great  many  locali- 
ties they  are  planted  for  or- 
namental purposes. 

In  the  middle  section  of 
the  country,  the  Locust 
trees  bloom  in  early  June, 
the  drooping  racemes  being 
axillary,  and  the  white, 
pea-Like  blossoms  extremely 
flagrant;  some  of  the  clus- 
ters are  at  least  seven  or 
eight  inches  in  length. 

As  to  the  leaves  of  the 
Locust,  they  are  so  well 
shown  in  Figure  9  that,  as 
Doctor  Holland  says  about 
his  moth  and  butterfly 
plates,  "they  need  no  verbal 
description."  The  pods, 
each  containing  from  four 
to  ten  seeds,  often  hang  on 
the  trees  all  winter,  irre- 
spective of  climate;  they 
are  of  a  deep  brown  color, 
and  very  smooth  and  silky. 
Early  in  the  autumn  the 
leaves  of  the  Locust  turn  a 
bright  yellow,  and  the  trees 
are  then  very  beautiful  to  behold.  Unfortunately,  Locust 
limbs  and  twigs  are  exceedingly  brittle;  so  that,  when 
the  trees  are  much  exposed  to  high  winds,  they  snap  off, 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  tree's  outline  soon  becomes  un- 
pleasing  and  scraggly.  Old  wind-driven  Locusts  are  fa- 
miliar objects  in  numerous  places,  where  they  have  caught 
the  full  force  of  many  storms.  But  when  a  big  Locust 
tree  is  in  full  flower,  its  beauty  and  fragrance  is  hard  to 
beat;  and  it  is  most  delightful  to  note  the  good  time 
thousands  of  honey  bees  are  having,  as  they  revel  in  the 
sweets  of  its  generous  blossoms.  This  is  its  hey-dey; 
but  one  would  not  take  it  for  the  same  tree  to  see  it  in 


winter,  with  its  scraggly  limbs  and  twigs,  and  to  listen 
to  the  rustling  of  its  hundred  and  one  dry  and  rattle-like 
pods.  When  evening  comes,  the  leaves  of  the  Locust 
partly  close  up,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  sensitive 
shrub,  and  this  is  likewise  the  case  during  rainy  weather. 
Julia  Rogers  tells  us  that  the  cultivation  of  locusts  had 
been  introduced  in  Europe  by  Vespasian  Robin  some 
years  prior  to  1640,  and  that  Linnaeus,  for  this  reason, 
named  the  genus  Robinia.  "Great  plans  were  made  a 
century  ago  for  the  growing  of  these  trees  to  supply  the 
British  Navy  with  shipbuilding  timbers,"  says  Miss 
Rogers.     "The   plan   never   reached   the   magnitude   its 

promoters  desired ;  yet  the 
locust  is  to  be  met  with 
more  often  in  European 
gardens  and  forests  than 
any  other  American  tree." 

Insects  pests  do  not  seem 
to  injure  the  locusts  to  any 
appreciable  extent  in  Eu- 
rope ;  while,  upon  the  other 
hand,  the  locust  borer  in 
our  country  has,  in  some 
sections,  actually  ruined 
the  entire  output  of  these 
valuable  trees,  thus  render- 
ing its  cultivation  useless. 
When  this  borer  is  absent, 
the  tree  reaches  a  very  high 
:)oint  in  the  scale  of  eco- 
nomic importance  in  the 
lumber  market,  and  it  be- 
comes quite  profitable  to 
<^row  them  extensively  for 
that  purpose. 

This  locust  borer  is  a 
very  pretty  beetle  nearly  an 
inch  in  length.  It  has 
knobby  antennas  and  red 
legs,  and  the  body  is  black, 
with  transverse,  wavy  yel- 
ow  lines,  some  five  or  six 
in  number.  Early  ill  the 
autumn  this  beetle  may  be 
collected  on  the  flowers  of 
the  goldenrod,  and  several 
of  them  make  desirable 
additions  to  the  cabinet  of  the  young  entomologist. 
Most  people  are  under  the  impression  that  the  Locust 
is  a  thorny  tree;  but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as 
what  are  supposed  to  be  thorns  are  merely  prickles,  like 
the  ones  found  on  gooseberry  and  rose  bushes.  If  one 
will  examine  a  perfect  locust  leaf,  a  pair  of  these  little 
prickly  stipules  will  be  found  at  its  base,  and  when  the 
leaf  falls  in  the  autumn,  these  remain  with  it.  Sometimes 
they  grow  to  be  of  some  size,  and  cause  the  handling  of 
locust  branches  to  be  a  by  no  means  pleasant  task. 

This  locust  tree  is  not  a  very  suitable  one  for  lawn- 
planting  for  the  reason  that  it  sends  up  many  suckers 


THE  COMMON  HORSE  NETTLE 

Fig.  7 — Horse  nettles,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  be- 
long in  the  Nightshade  family;  it  is  found  growing  in  waste 
places  and  in  sandy  soils.  The  flowers  are  pale  violet,  rarely 
pure  white. 
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from  its  roots ;  then,  too,  it  leafs  out  late  and  sheds 
early  in  the  autumn.  Its  other  disadvantages  have  al- 
ready been  referred  to — its  distorted  appearance  when 
leafless,  and  that  it  is  pretty  sure  soon  to  be  killed  by 
the  locust  borers.  Notwithstanding  this  unfavorable 
record,  thousands  of  people  in  this  country  are  dead  in 
love  with  our  American  locust  trees,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  this  love  will  grow  one  whit  less  with  the 
generations  to  come.  Among  the  pod-bearers,  the  Lo- 
cust has  many  relatives  in  this  country,  such  as  the  Red- 
bud,  the  Texas 


Redbud,  t  h  e 
Texan  Honey- 
locust,  and  the 
Kentucky  Cof- 
fee tree. 

This  las  t  is 
one  of  the  most 
remarkable  o  f 
our  American 
forest  trees. 
In  the  first 
place,  it  may 
grow  to  be 
fully  one  hun- 
dred feet  i  n 
height ;  and, 
although  it  is 
to  be  found 
over  a  good 
part  of  East- 
ern United 
States,  it  is  one 
of  the  very 
rarest  of  our 
forest  trees.  It 
possessesa 
very  durable 
light  brown 
wood,  which, 
when  obtain- 
able, is  chiefly 
used  for  fenc- 
ing purposes. 
In  some  cities 
we  may  find  it 
used  as  a  shade 
tree     in     the 
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COMMON  LOCUST  TREES  IN  FULL  FLOWER 

Fig.  8 — Every  one  loves  this  tree  and  the  rich  fragrance  of  its  hundreds  of  showy  flowers. 
The  pair  seen  here  grow  on  the  sandy  point  at  Miller,  a  mile  or  so  west  of  Mount 
Vernon,    the    famous    home    of    Washington,    in   Virginia. 


streets,  while  in  nature  it  grows  best  in  moist,  rich  soils. 
Its  inconspicuous  flowers  are,  according  to  Julia  Rogers, 
either  "greenish   white"  or  "greenish  purple";  and  she 


says  that  the  tree  "is  remarkable  for  its  dead-looking 
frame,  which  holds  aloft  its  stiff,  bare  twigs  in  spring 
after  other  trees  are  clothed  with  new  leaves.  But  at 
length  the  buds  open  and  the  leaves  appear,  twice  com- 
pound, and  often  three  feet  long.  The  basal  leaflets 
are  bronze  green,  while  the  tips  are  still  pink  from  having 
just  unfolded.  This  stately  tree,  its  trunk  topped  with 
a  close  pyramid  of  these  wonderful  leaves,  is  a  sight  to 
remember.  Often  the  trunk  is  free  from  limbs  for  fifty 
feet  or  more."     We  find  much  to  observe  during  the 

month  of  June 
in  almost 
any  part 
of  the  United 
States ;  but  it 
varies  both  in 
kind  and 
amount  accord- 
ing to  the  part 
of  the  country 
we  may  be  in. 
In  Maine  one 
would  find 
what  would 
never  be  seen 
in  Florida  dur- 
i  n  g  June. 
North  of  Vir- 
ginia, nearly 
all  the  birds 
have  finished 
breeding,  with 
the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the 
cedar  birds — a 
species  that 
usually  nests 
long  after  oth- 
ers are  through. 
So  the  princi- 
pal attractions 
in  the  open  for 
the  student  of 
nature  at  this 
season  of  the 
year  are  the 
trees,  the  plants 
and  the  insects 
and  spiders,  to  which  must  be  added  all  aquatic  forms, 
and  of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  all  the  way  from  an 
amoeba  to  not  a  few  mammals. 


Every  tree  lover  should  receive  the  beautifully  illustrated  monthly  magazine  American 
Forestry.     Write  to  the  office   1214  Sixteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  a  sample  copy. 
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HEW  TO  THE  LINE,  AS  B.  L  T  SAID,  AND 


EVIDENCE  of  the  wide-spread  popular- 
ity  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion's educational  campaigns  is  seen  in 
the  way  newspaper  paragraphers  have  tak- 
en up  various  phases  of  the  work.  The 
cartoonists,  too,  see  many  opportunities  in 
keeping  the  importance  of  forestry  before 
the  readers.  The  test  of  a  subject  is  the 
way  the  paragraphers  take  it  up  or  let  it 
alone.  They  have  taken  it  up,  so,  as  the 
late  B.  L.  T.,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  said 
for  so  many  years  at  the  head  of  his  col- 
umn, "hew  to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may." 

SPEAKING   OF    OUR    WASTEFUL    LAND 
TENANTRY  SYSTEM 


Darling,  in  the  Washington  Herald. 

Hagerstown  Mail:  The  American  For- 
estry Association  is  carrying  on  a  popular 
vote  to  name  a  national  tree.  No  man  who 
remembers  his  boyhood  will  vote  for  either 
the  hickory  or  birch. 


Minneapolis  Journal :  The  American  For- 
estry Association  is  asking  what  is  the  na- 
tional tree.  If  Mr.  Burbank  could  cross 
the  oak  and  the  pine,  the  question  might  be 
answered.  • 


Indianapolis  Star:  A  forestry  bill  is  ex- 
pected at  the  next  session  of  congress  and 
by  the  time  all  the  undesirables  get  over 
here  we  may  have  an  immigration  law. 


Nashville  Banner :  The  Associated  Press 
carried  a  dispatch  from  Washington  to  the 
effect  that  American  forests  are  so  rich 
with  infinite  variety  that  President  Wilson 
was  unable  to  name  a  choice  for  a  national 
tree.  He  wrote  to  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  which  is  compiling  a  national 


referendum  as  to  what  tree  best  represents 
America.  A  correspondent  of  the  Banner 
came  to  the  President's  relief  by  sug- 
gesting the  cactus  tree,  which  thrives  in 
arid  lands. 


Albany  {Ala.)  Daily:  The  American 
Forestry  Association,  of  Washington,  has 
sprung  a  new  idea  in  elections  upon  an 
unsuspecting  public.  Some  half  a  dozen 
well-known  trees  are  candidates  before  the 
American  people  for  position  as  our  Na- 
tional Tree.  The  campaign  is  distinctive 
in  American  campaigns,  but  one  of  the 
chief  features  is  the  fact  that  the  "candi- 
dates" are  dumb.  They  cannot  inflict  cam- 
paign oratory  on  the  public.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  consolation  in  that  I 


Detroit  Free  Press:  The  search  for  a 
national  tree  which  is  now  being  carried  on 
by  the  American  Forestry  Association  will 
remind  old-timers  that  the  Democrats  used 
to  accord  that  distinction  to  the  hickory 
whenever  they  won  an  election. 


Montgomery  Advertiser :  To  forestall 
our  gloomy  uplifters  who  may  be  commit- 
ted to  the  weeping  willow,  we  suggest  the 
magnolia — ever  green  and  as  enduring  as 
the  rock  of  ages. 


Cincinnati  Enquirer:  Without  deprecat- 
ing the  claims  of  the  cited  authority's 
choice,  or  the  claims  of  any  other  of  the  nu- 
merous candidates  for  this  high  national 
honor,  it  is  here  suggested  that  not  one  of 
them  has  a  chance,  not  the  barest  look  in.  It 
national  tree  long  has  been  selected.  It 
never  can  be  displaced  by  any  other  tree  in 
this  democracy — not  so  long  as  Congresses 
and  Legislatures,  political  parties  and  poli- 
ticians exist  to  water  its  roots,  encourage 
its  growth  and  to  preserve  its  existence  to 
the  end  that  it  may  bear  abundant  fruit. 
Yea,  the  persimmon  tree  is  the  national 
tree ;  and  the  longest  pole  still  is  essential 
to  securing  of  its  choicest  fruitage. 


Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette:  Down  south 
the  persimmon  is  running  strong  as  the 
national  tree  in  the  plebiscite  being  taken  by 
the  American  Forestry  Association.  That's 
because  of  the  popularity  of  the  persimmon 
tree  in  the  south,  and  it  may  be  that  it 
grows  over  a  wide  enough  area  of  this 
country  to  swing  sufficient  votes.  Up  in 
this  country,  and  particularly  around  Bill- 
ings, we're  handicapped  in  the  election.  We 
might  put  forth  as  our  candidate  the  cotton- 
wood  tree,  but  with  little  chance  that  it 
would  be  named.  Around  shedding  time, 
we  doubt  if  it  would  even  swing  a  majority 
of  votes  in  its  home  precincts. 

Everybody  has  been  asked  to  vote  a 
choice   for  the   national    tree — schools,   or- 


ganizations of  all  kinds,  civic  bodies  and  in- 
dividuals. The  press  is  variously  express- 
ing its  selection.  Strong  candidates  are 
oak,  walnut,  elm,  maple,  white  pine,  cedar, 
sycamore,  Douglas  fir. 

The  plebiscite  is  a  good  thing.  Anything 
is  a  good  thing  that  arouses  an  interest  in 
trees.  No  city  can  have  too  many  of  them, 
nor  a  variety  too  wide.  Billings  is  well 
shaded,  but,  as  the  city  grows  its  tree- 
population  should  grow  with  it.  Trees 
planted  now  as  spindling  saplings,  requiring 
the  watchful  care  of  new  infants,  some  day 
will  become  the  verdant  growths  that  beau- 
tify the  thoroughfares  and  bring  refresh- 
ing rest  to  those  that  pass  or  pause  be- 
neath them. 


The  Boston  Transcript  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  maple  sugar  and  would  lead  the 
world  to  believe  that  only  in  New  England 
can  the  blown-in  the-bottle,  honest-to-good- 
ness  maple  sugar  be  produced.  To  quote 
the  Boston  Transcript :  New  England  people 
have  great  respect  for  the  American  For- 
estry Association,  which  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent work  all  around ;  but  they  will 
nevertheless  take  the  association's  latest 
piece  of  "publicity"  with  several  grains  of 
the  salt  of  incredulity.  The  Forestry  As- 
sociation has  been  instructing  the  country 
on  the  subject  of  making  maple  sugar.  It 
seems  to  imagine  that  a  national  view  can 
be  taken  of  this  subject,  which  is  not  the 
case — true  maple  sugar  being  distinctly  a 
New  England  and  a  Canadian  industry.  It 
is  true,  as  the  American  Forestry  bulletin 
states,  that  the  sugar  maple  grows  else- 
where than  in  New  England  and  Canada. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  sap  of  the  Acer 
Sacchaiinum  is   sweet,   or   in   some  degree 

BEFORE    IT    IS    TOO    LATE 


Orr,   in   the   Chicago  Tribune. 
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sweet,  wherever  the  tree  grows.  But  the 
sap  of  the  birch,  and  that  of  the  sugar  pine 
of  the  far  Northwest,  also  yields  sugar.  It 
takes  more  than  a  sugar  maple  tree  to  make 
maple  sugar.  The  tobacco  plant,  under  cul- 
tivation, will  grow  anywhere,  but  only  the 
Vuelta  Abajo  produces  the  true  Havana 
leaf. 

Vermont  is  the  home  and  center  of  real 
maple  sugar,  but  the  article  is  produced  in 
excellent  quality  throughout  northern  New 
England  and  portions  of  Canada.  The  ma- 
ple sugar  of  northern  Michigan,  of  Minne- 
sota, of  the  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
mountains,  is  not  readily  recognizable  as 
"maple"  by  the  cultivated  New  England 
palate.  For  one  thing,  the  sap  there  is 
below  quality,  owing  to  the  nature  and  in- 
gredients of  the  soil  in  those  remote  re- 
gions. And  in  the  second  place,  proper 
methods  of  manufacture  and  of  refining  are 
generally  unknown  there.  The  Chippewa 
Indian  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota boils  maple  sap  in  a  camp  kettle  and 
strains  the  product  through  his  blanket; 
but  should  we  call  that  "maple  syrup"? 
Assuredly  not.  It  takes  the  hillsides  of 
New  England,  and  the  inherited  and  de- 
veloped skill  of  the  New  England  sugar 
maker  to  produce  the  genuine  article. 

The  American  Forestry  Association  is 
simply  raising  false  hopes  in  distributing 
broadcast,  in  regions  far  removed  from  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  limestone  and  gran- 
ite ridges  of  New  England,  the  maritime 
provinces  and  Quebec,  its  bulletin  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  maple  sugar 
production.     What   has   never   been   there, 


Just  Plant  a  Tree 

Woman's  World. — Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  armistice  the  American 
Forestry  Association  proposed  the 
idea  of  planting  a  tree  for  each  sol- 
dier in  a  community  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  war.  Schools,  colleges,  churches 
and  patriotic  organizations  have 
planted  trees  and  established  "Roads 
of  Remembrance." 

For  the  small  town  and  the  rural 
school  there  is  no  finer  memorial  than 
tree  planting.  It  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance, symbolising  growth,  strength, 
and  enduring  beauty  from  the  very 
soil  from  which  comes  their  life. 
These  trees  are  living,  growing  testi- 
monies, not  along  to  those  who  died, 
but  a  strengthening  evidence  that 
those  who  are  left  behind  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  sacrifice,  nor  negligent 
in  love  of  country. 

As  a  soldier  might  express  it : 
When  I  die,  please  plant  for  me  a 
tree,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
other  boys  and  men  like  me,  who 
fought  no  glory,  asked  no  fame,  ex- 
cept to  die  in  Freedom's  name.  Please 
do  that  little  thing  for  me,  when  I 
am  gone — just  plant  a  tree. 


namely,  a  really  good  article  of  locally  pro- 
duced maple  sugar  or  syrup,  will  never  be. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  vain  at- 
tempt induced  by  the  Association's  bulletin 
will  be  of  eventual  benefit,  by  cultivating  in 
distant  regions  the  desire  and  the  taste  for 
a  delicious  article  of  which  New  England 
must  ever  retain  a  monopoly. 


Now  comes  a  voice  from  the  central  west 
raised  in  protest  at  the  claims  of  the 
Transcript.    Again  we  quote : 

57.  Paul  Dispatch:  New  England  is  a 
queer  blending  of  the  erudite  and  the  recon- 
dite. The  Boston  Transcript  is  much  dis- 
turbed because  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation has  had  the  temerity  to  intimate 
that  maple  sugar  is  produced  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  cultured  and  fortunate, 
though  somewhat  limited,  district  over 
which  it  presides  with  conceded  grace  and 
distincton.  It  resents  the  possibility,  even 
remote,  of  the  real  article  of  Acer  Sac- 
charinum  growing  outside  of  New  England 
and  adjacent  regions  in  Canada  and  pro- 
tests especially  against  distinguishing  as 
"maple  syrup"  the  product  of  "the  Chippe- 
wa Indians  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,"  referring  loftily  to  this  favored 
section  as  remote  and  necessarily  barba- 
rous. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Boston  visualizes 
Minnesota  as  part  of  the  Wild  West,  with 
village  fortified  against  surprises  by  ma- 
rauding Indians,  and  the  lives  of  farmers 
divided  between  forays  against  ravening 
wolves  and  periodical  hunts  of  buffaloes 
roaming  in  countless  hordes  over  the  prai- 
ries. The  extent  to  which  the  Transcript 
is  plunged  into  deepest  darkness  in  this  re- 
spect may  be  deduced  from  its  disgusted 
assertion  that  the  maple  syrup  of  Minnesota 
is  produced  by  the  Chippewa  Indian,  "who 
boils  maple  sap  in  a  camp  kettle  and  strains 
it  through  his  blanket." 

The  maple  tree  of  the  approved  New 
England  variety  may  be  rare  in  Minnesota, 
but  not  half  so  rare  as  the  Chippewa  Indian 
in  this  industrial  activity — or  any  other  ac- 
tivity. The  spectacle  of  a  noble  red  man 
boiling  sugar  is  a  novelty  which  Minnesota 
would  yearn  to  see.  Exhibitions  of  pioneer 
days  in  which  the  aborigines  figured  have 
been  occasional  features  of  the  State  Fair, 
but  to  stage  such  a  performance  as  our  cul- 
tured Boston  contemporary  imagines  a  part 
of  daily  spring  life  in  Minnesota  would 
startle  State  Fair  visitors  as  a  piece  of 
melodrama  worked  out  of  overwrought 
imagination. 

Thus  while  Boston  and  St.  Paul  battle  for 
the  maple  sugar  spotlight  the  readers' 
thought  is  turned  to  trees.  Next  month 
other  phases  of  this  great  subject  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  editors. 


The  educational  value  of  these  things  is 
well  expressed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  has  taken  up  the  campaign  for 
Roads  of  Remembrance.  The  Tribune  says : 

Chicago  Tribune :  The  memorial  tree 
planting  which  will  be  dedicated  to  every 
service  man  in  the  war,  and  which  will  be  of 
great  benefit  in  the  reforestation  of  the 
country,  has  the  approval  of  virtually  every 
citizen   and   association  of  citizens.     Their 

A  LIVING  MEMORIAL  ACROSS  AMERICA 


McCutcheon,   in    the    Chicago   Tribune. 

"In  honor  of  each  and  every  United  States 
soldier  and  sailor  in  the  world  war  a  tree  along 
the  great  American  highways,  every  tree  to  bear 
the   name  of  a  man   who  served." 


expressions  approve  the  sentiment  and  the 
utility,  and  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the 
movement  is  on  the  way  towards  the  or- 
ganization which  can  operate,  get  the  trees, 
plant  them,  and  inscribe  them  one  to  each 
individual  soldier  and  sailor  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

The  project  interests  nearly  a  third  of  the 
country,  directly  and  intimately,  appealing 
to  affection  for  some  man  who  served,  and 
the  sentiment  itself  will  interest  all  the 
country,  whether  a  family  name  is  carried 
by  a  tree  or  not.  The  intelligence  of  the 
country  will  approve  as  much  as  its  senti- 
ment does. 

Americans  have  been  cutting  trees  with- 
out much  thought  of  the  future.  They  know 
they  have  torrential  rains,  which  not  only 
cause  floods,  but  which  wash  the  soil  into 
the  streams  and  carry  it  off,  impoverish- 
ing the  land.  They  know  that  China  now 
starves  because  the  land  long  ago  lost  its 
trees  and  its  soil.  They  know  that  China 
and  the  United  States  have  a  great  deal  in 
tommon  in  the  character  of  their  rains  and 
of  their  action,  unchecked,  upon  the  soil 

Americans  can  retain  the  productivity  of 
their  land  by  restoring  trees  where  they  are 
needed.  Such  a  project  as  reforestation  or- 
dinarily proceeds  slowly  against  inertia.  If 
it  is  injected  with  a  living  sentiment  and 
turned  to  the  purposes  of  a  great  national 
memorial  peculiarly  appealing  to  the  people, 
it  should  go  ahead  with  speed  and  effective- 
ness. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  MAY,  1921 


The  Association's  campaign  for  the  passage  of  the  Snell  Bill  was  carried  along  vigorously  during  the 
month  by  the  publication  in  several  thousand  newspapers  of  articles  showing  the  necessity  for  a  forest 
program,  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  existing  forests  and  the  planting  of  our  many  millions  of  acres  of 
waste  land.  A  number  of  organizations  endorsed  the  movement  and  will  aid  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  bilL 

*        *        * 

The  Association  was  represented  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  at  Atlantic  City  by  Directors  Charles  F.  Quincy  and  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  who  are  members  of 
the  Forestry  Committee  of  the  Chamber,  and  by  Secretary  P.  S.  Ridsdale.  The  action  of  the  Forestry 
Committee  is  described  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

****** 

In  aiding  to  make  successful  Forest  Protection  Week,  May  22-28,  proclaimed  by  President  Harding,  the 
Association  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  newspapers  of  the  country  a  number  of  articles  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  forest  protection  and  also  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  a  demonstration  of  properly 
fighting  a  forest  fire. 

****** 

Bulletins  oh  how  to  teach  their  pupils  a  knowledge  of  trees  and  their  uses  were  distributed  to  thou- 
sands of  school  teachers  to  the  extent  that  they  will  be  able  to  know  their  values  and  also  in  their  states 
to  prepare  demonstration  charts.  This  work  is  spreading  rapidly  throughout  the  United  States  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  study  of  forests  and  trees  before  long  will  be  taken  up  in  every  public  school. 

****** 

Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding  planted  in  front  of  the  Association's  building  a  tree  presented  to  the  Asso- 
ciation by  Ohio  and  the  small  spade  which  the  President's  wife  used  in  this  planting  will  be  loaned  to  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  planting  memorial  trees.  Mrs.  Medill  Mc- 
Cormick,  of  Chicago,  at  the  same  time  planted  a  tree  presented  by  Illinois. 

****** 

The  Association  was  informed  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  that  it  had  taken  up  the  campaign  for  the 
planting  of  memorial  trees,  and  also  the  planting  of  trees  along  the  highways  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  it  will  make  a  vigorous  campaign  for  this  purpose. 

****** 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  provided,  through  Miss  Julia  A.  Thorns,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Forestry  Committee,  with  material  for  the  study  of  trees  and  for  taking  in  every  state  a  vote 
for  a  national  tree  after  the  value  of  each  tree  had  been  carefully  studied.  Each  club  belonging  to  the 
General  Federation  will  take  up  this  activity. 

****** 

The  Literary  Digest  during  the  month  published  two  full  pages  from  AMERICAN  FORESTRY 
magazine,  one  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  shingles  and  the  other  on  methods  of  reclaiming  denuded 
and  eroded  lands  by  forest  plantings. 

*        *        *        *        *        * 

The  Association  received  the  ballots  cast  by  the  school  children  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Springfield, 
Ohio,  in  the  national  tree  voting  contest,  which  ballots  were  made  after  a  careful  study  by  the  sixty 
thousand  school  children  of  these  cities  of  various  irees  and  their  values. 

****** 

The  Association  urged  Governor  Stephens,  of  California,  to  sign  the  bill  which  has  just  been  passed 
by  the  California  State  Legislature  appropriating  $15,000  for  continuing  the  work  on  the  John  Muir  trail 
and  the  bill  appropriating  $300,000  for  the  purchase  of  redwood  timber  along  the  state  highway  in  Hum- 
boldt County. 

****** 

The  Association  urged  and  heartily  endorsed  the  movement  to  preserve  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
the  region  known  as  "Northern  Lakes  Park,"  which  is  in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  loggers. 


TWO  FORESTRY  BILLS 

Two  bills  for  a  national  forest  policy  have  been  presented  to  Congress.  One  is  the  Snell  bill,  which  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the  American  Forestry  Association,  the  National  Forestry  Pro- 
gram Committee  and  others;  the  other  bill  is  the  one  introduced  by  Senator  Capper. 

Both  these  bills  are  here  published  in  full  for  the  examination  of  our  readers : 

THE  SNELL  BILL 
The  Snell  bill  was  introduced  on  April  11,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture: 


A  Bill  to  provide  through  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  owners  of  tiniberlands  for  adequate  protection  against  forest 
fires,  for  reforestation  of  denuded  lands,  for  obtaining  essential   infor- 
mation  in  regard  to  timber  and  timberlands,   for  extension   of  the  na- 
tional forests,  and  for  other  purposes,  all  essential  to  continuous  forest 
production  on  lands  entirely  suitable  therefor. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the   United 
States  of  America  in   Congress   assembled,   That  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, through  the  Forest  Service,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  in  co- 
operation  with  appropriate  officials  of  the   various   States  or  other   suitable 
agencies,   to   recommend   for    each    forest   region   of   the   United    States    the 
essential  requirments  in  protecting  timbered  and  cutover  lands  from  fire,  in 
reforesting  denuded  lands,  and,  where  and  to  the  extent  necessary,  in  cut- 
ting and  removing  of  timber  crops  by  such  methods  as  will  promote  con- 
tinuous  production   of   timber    on    lands   chiefly   suitable   therefor;    and   the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture   is  further   authorized,   on   such   conditions   as   he 
may  determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  each   State,   to  cooperate  with 
the  various  States  and  through  them  with  private  and  other  agencies  within 
the  States  in  bringing  into  effect  such  essential  requirements  favorable  for 
forest  protection  and  renewal  with  a  view  to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of 
timber  for  the  use  and  necessities  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.    There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  $1,000,000,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  no  case  other  than  for  preliminary  investigations  shall 
the  amount  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  in  any  State  during  any 
fiscal  year  under  the  foregoing  section  exceed  the  amount  expended  by  the 
State  for  the  same  purposes  during  the  same  fiscal  year,  including  the  ex- 
penditures of  forest  owners  required  by  State  law,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  withhold  cooperation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
Sta*es  which  do  not  comply  in  legislation  or  in  administrative  practice  with 
such  requirements  as  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  section  1  of 
this  Act.  In  the  cooperation  extended  to  the  several  States  due  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  protection  of  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams, 
but  such  cooperation  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
be  extended  to  any  forest  lands  within  the  cooperating  Sta"es. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  the  Forest  Service 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  various  States,  organizations  of  timber  users, 
owners  of  timberlands,  and  other  agencies,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
the  quantity,  location,  availability,  and  suitability  for  various  uses  of  each 
class  or  species  of  timber;  to  determine  the  approximate  area,  location,  con- 
dition, and  productive  capacity  of  the  land  chiefly  valuable  for  timber 
growth  and  not  required  for  other  purposes;  to  ascertain  the  yearly  require- 
ments as  to  kinds  and  quantities  of  timber  of  each  State  and  important 
wood-using  industry;  and  to  obtain  such  related  information  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  $3,000,000,  to  be 
made  available  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  and 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  experi- 
ments and  investigations  in  reforestation  and  methods  of  cutting  and  utiliz- 
ing timber,  to  establish  forest  experiment  stations,  and  to  conduct  experi- 
ments, investigations,  and  tests  in  the  chemical,  physical,  and  mechanical 
properties  and  utilization  of  native  and  foreign  woods  and  other  forest 
products,  including  timber  tests,  wood  preservation,  tests  of  wood  and  other 
fibrous  materials  for  pulp  and  paper-making,  and  commercial  demonstrations 
of  improved  materials,  methods  and  processes,  and  such  other  tests  and  in- 
vestigations as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul'ure  shall  be 
desirable  to  promote  the  most  effective  use  of  forest  products  in  the  United 
States.  The  investigations,  experiments,  tests,  and  demonstrations  provided 
for  by  this  section  may  be  conducted  independently,  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  with  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal agencies,  educational  institutions,  business  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals; and  authority  is  hereby  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
ceive money  contributions,  under  such  conditions  as  he  may  impose,  from 
cooperators,  which  contributions  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  and 
shall  constitute  a  special  fund,  which  is  hereby  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able until  expended,  for  the  payment  of  the  contributor's  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  conducting  any  such  investigation,  experiment,  or  test,  and  for 
refunding  to  contributors  amounts  contributed  by  them  in  excess  of  their 
share  of  said  expenses:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
expend  such  portions  of  the  appropriations  aut-horized  by  this  section  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  study  the  effects  of  tax  methods  and  practices  upon  for- 
est perpetuation,  to  devise  tax  laws  designed  to  encourage  the  conservation 
and  growing  of  timber,  to  cooperate  with  State  agencies  in  the  considera- 
tion of  such  laws,  and  to  investigate  and  promote  practicable  methods  of 
insuring  standing  timber  or  growing  forests  from  losses  by  fire  and  other 
causes. 

Sec.  5.  That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  purchase  or  otherwise 
obtain  forest-tree  seed  and  nursery  stock,  to  establish  and  maintain  forest 
nurseries  in  the  national  forests,  to  sow  and  plant  denuded  lands  within  the 
national  forests  with  forest  trees,  and  to  conduct  necessary  experiments  and 
investigations  in  connection  with  such  sowing  and  planting,  including  all 
necessary  expenses  incident  thereto. 

Sec.  6.  That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $50,000,000, 
to  be  made  available  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  required 
and  recommended  by  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for  carry- 


ing out  the  purposes  of  the  Aact  of  March  1,  1911.  entitled  "An  Act  to  ena- 
ble any  State  tocooperate  with  any  otherSrate  or  States,  or  with  the  United 
States,  for  the  protection  of  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams,  and  to 
appoint  a  commission  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving the  navigability  of  navigable  rivers,"  as  amended. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  locate, 
examine,  survey,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission,  and  at  the  price  or  prices  fixed  by  it,  to  purchase  lands  chiefly 
suitable  for  forest  production  in  any  part  of  the  continental  United  States, 
whether  the  control  of  such  lands  will  promote  or  protect  the  navigation  of 
streams  on  whose  watersheds  they  lie  or  otherwise;  and  the  appropriations 
authorized  for  the  purchase  of  lands  under  the  Act  of  March  1,  1911,  ojiti- 
tled  "An  Act  to  enable  any  State  to  cooperate  with  any  other  State  or 
States,  or  with  the  United  Sta'es,  for  the  protection  of  the  watersheds  of 
navigable  streams,  and  to  appoint  a  commission  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  navigability  of  navigable  rivers,"  are 
herewirh  also  authorized  for  the  purposes  named  in  this  section:  Provided, 
That  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  Act  of  March  1,  1911,  as 
amended,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  apply 
to  any  lands  so  purchased. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized 
to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  title  to  any  lands  within  or  adja- 
cent to  exterior  boundaries  of  national  forests  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  public  interests  will  be  benefited  thereby  and 
the  lands  are  chiefly  valuable  for  national  forest  purposes,  and  in  exchange 
therefor  may  give  not  to  exceed  an  equal  value  of  such  national  forest  land 
or  timber  or  assignable  certificates  for  timber  within  the  national  fores's  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  accepted  by  the 
owner  as  fair  compensation,  consideration  being  given  to  any  reservations 
which  either  the  grantor  or  the  Government  may  make  of  timber,  minerals, 
or  easements.  Such  assignable  certificates  for  timber  shall  be  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  be  for  the  agreed  values 
of  the  lands  acquired,  and  shall  be  accepted  at  their  face  value,  when 
accompanying  bids,  for  the  purchase  of  national  forest  timber  or  in  payment 
for  national  forest  timber  purchased  under  existing  laws  and  regulations. 
Any  timber  given  under  such  exchanges  shall  be  cut  and  removed  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  tu~ 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States  under  thu 
section  shall,  upon  acceptance  of  title,  become  parts  of  such  national  forests 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  designate:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  Congress  annually  the  quantities  of  such 
land  exchanges  as  are  consummated  and  the  names  of  the  parties  thereto. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  lands  now  embraced  in  national  forests  or  national 
parks  which  are  owned  by  the  United  States  or  subject  to  disposition  by 
the  United  States,  including  unreserved  public  land,  lands  covered  by  for- 
mer patents,  or  grants  which  have  reverted  in  the  United  States,  and  Indian 
reservations,  and  all  lands  of  the  character  herein  defined  which  may  here- 
after be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  military,  naval, 
lighthouse,  and  other  special  reservations,  which  are  classified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  the  National  Forest.  Reservation  Com- 
mission as  valuable  chiefly  for  the  production  of  timber  or  protection  of 
watersheds,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  withheld  from  all  forms  of 
entry,  appropriation,  or  allotment,  except  mineral  entries  authorized  under 
existing  law,  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  filing  of  such  classification  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  the  lands  so  classified  shall  remain  with- 
drawn from  any  form  of  entry  or  appropriation  as  aforesaid,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  mineral  entries  authorized  under  existing  law,  until  the  Congress 
shall  direct  otherwise;  and  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000,  to  be  made  available  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  required  and  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enable 
him  to  classify  and  determine  the  areas  of  the  lands  herein  defined  which 
are  valuable  chiefly  for  the  production  of  timber  or  protection  of  water- 
sheds: Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  the  standing 
of  any  valid  claim,  entry,  or  allotment  existing  on  such  lands  at  the  date  of 
their  classification  or  the  equities  or  rights  of  the  claimants  or  entrvmen 
thereunder.  ^ 

Sec.  10.  That  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission,  created  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  March  1,  1911,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  of  the  United  Sta'es  the  incorporation  in  national 
forests  of  any  lands  classified  as  valuable  chiefly  for  the  production  of  tim- 
ber or  protection  of  watersheds  and  withdrawn  from  entry  under  the  pre- 
ceding section,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  said  commission  are  adapted  to 
national  forest  purposes.  Said  commission  is  further  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  any  lands  so  withdrawn  which  are  the  property  of  Indian 
tribes,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  such 
lands  or  otherwise  for  the  liquidation  of  the  equities  of  such  Indian  tribes 
therein. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized, 
in  his  discretion,  upon  recommendation  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission,  to  incorporate  in  national  forests,  now  existing  or  which  the 
President  by  Executive  proclamation  may  create,  any  lands  classified  and 
withdrawn  as  defined  in  section  9  herein;  but  the  addition  to  any  national 
forest  of  such  lands  shall  not  affect  any  valid  claims,  entries,  or  allotmen's 
existing  at  the  date  of  their  withdrawal,  and  to  the  rights,  equities  or  title  of  any 
Indian  tribes:  Provided,  That  the  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  incor- 
porate in  national  forests  all  or  any  portion  of  military,  naval,  or  other 
special  reservations,  not  including  national  parks,  or  any  lands  acquired  by 
the  United  States  through  gift,  bequest,  or  o'herwise  which  are  chiefly  val- 
uable for  the  production  of  timber  or  protection  of  watersheds  under  such 
regulations  or  conditions  as  he  deems  wise  with  respect  to  the  use  of  such 
lands  for  military,  naval,  or  other  purposes:  Provided  further,  That  it  is 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  Act  that  should  any  part  thereof  fail  because 
of  ambiguity  or  other  reason,  such  failure  shall  not  be  construed  as  ad- 
versely affecting  the  remaining  parts. 
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THE  CAPPER  BILL 
Senator  Capper  introduced  the  following  bill  on  May  2,  1921.    It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry : 


A   BUI   to  control   forest   devastation,   to  perpetuate   forests   in    the   United 
States,   to   raise   a   revenue   from   forest  products,   and   for  other   pur- 

Betienacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DEFINITIONS. 

That,  when  used  in  this  Act — 

"Commercial  forest  land"  means  all  private  land  within  the  United  States 
which  is  now  or  hereafter  in  forest,  except  farm  wood  lots  as  in  this  sec- 
tion defined,  and  except  such  land  as  the  Secretary  shall  have  caused  to  be 
examined  at  any  time  and  shall  have  found  to  be  at  such  time  chiefly  val- 
uable for  other  uses  than  the  growth  of  forest  crops.  And  the  Secretary 
is  hereby  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  cause  such  examination  to  be  made. 

"Farm  wood  lot"  means  land  which  is  a  part  of  a  farm,  whether  con- 
tiguous or  not,  and  is  used  as  a  subsidiary  source  of  farm  supply  or  farm 
revenue,  but  which  is  otherwise  like  commercial  forest  land  as  defined  in 
this  section. 

"Forest  crop"  means  the  wood  of  trees  on  forest  land. 

"Harvesting  a  forest  crop"  means  the  felling  of  trees  on  forest  land,  to- 
gether with  the  production  therefrom  of  one  or  more  raw  forest  products 
and/or  the  removal  of  such  products  for  sale,  consumption,  or  use. 

"Forest  devastation"  means  the  harvesting  of  a  forest  crop  otherwise 
than  in  compliance  with  standards  established  by  regional  and  local  regula- 
tions made  under  section  3  of  this  Act.  -  

"Operator"  means  any  person  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  harvest- 
ing, or  causing  to  be  harvested,  for  himself,  one  or  more  forest  crops  on 
commercial  forest  land. 

"Raw  forest  product"  means  the  wood  of  felled  forest  trees,  prepared  lor 
removal  from  the  place  of  felling  to  be  sold,  used,  or  consumed,  such  as 
logs,  poles,  piles,  round  mine  timbers,  round  or  split  posts,  split  staves,  pulp 
wood,  fuel  wood,  other  cordwood,  hewn  ties,  hewn  timbers,  bolts,  and  the 
like. 

"Standard  log  scale"  means  such  uniform  scale  for  the  measurement  m 
board  feet  of  the  volume  of  all  raw  forest  products  as  the  Forester,  with 
tne  approval  of  the  Secretary,  shall  by  regulations  prescribe;  and  such  regu- 
lations may  provide  for  the  conversion  of  measurements  in  any  log  scale, 
or  in  any  cord  measure,  or  in  any  other  measure  of  raw  forest  products, 
in*o  their  equivalent  in  units  of  the  standard  log  scale.  '        : 

"Taxable  product"  means  a  raw  forest  product  produced  from  trees  felled 
on  commercial  fores!  lands  by  any  operator. 

"Standard  product"  means  a  taxable  product  produced  from  such  part 
of  a  forest  crop  as  is  harvested  in  compliance  with  standards  established 
and  defined  by  regional  and  local  regulations  under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

"i'roduct  below  standard"  means  a  taxable  product  produced  from  such 
part  of  a  forest  crop  as  is  harvesttd  otherwise  than  in  compliance  with 
standards  established  under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

"Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"Forester'  means  the  Forester  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. . 

"Regional  forester"  means  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States 
designated  by  the  Secretary  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  on  regional  for- 
esters by  this  Act. 

"Person"  means  and  includes  a  natural  person,  partnership,  association, 
company,  or  corporation,  and  any  officer,  receiver,  or  employee  of  any  of 
them,  and  any  member  of  a  partnership  who  as  such  officer,  receiver,  em- 
ployee, or  member  is  under  a  duty  imposed  by  this  Act  or  by  any  regula- 
tions under  this  Act. 

FOREST  REGIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  That  the  Secretary  shall  divide,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
rcdividc,  the  United  States  into  forest  regions,  which  shall  be  delimited  as 
he  shall  deem  best  in  view  of  forest  and  economic  conditions,  in  order  that 
the  standards  established  and  defined  by  regional  and  local  regulations  un- 
der section  3  of  this  Act  may  be  adapted  to  and  applied  in  accord  with 
local  fores;  and  economic  conditions.  The  Secretary  may  conform  the 
national  forest  districts  to  said  forest  regions. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

(b)  That  the  Secretary  shall  establish  in  the  forest  regions  provided  for 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  such  ser- 
vice as  be  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  Act;  and, 
upon  due  request  from  the  proper  authorities  of  States  with  which  the  Sec- 
retary is  cooperating  under  section  12  hereof,  he  may  deputize  State  forest 
officials  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

HARVESTING  REGULATIONS. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  order  that  this  Act  may  be  applied  locally  in  accord  with 
regional  and  local  forest  and  economic  conditions — • 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make,  and  may  from  time  to  time  amend,  regu- 
lations establishing  and  defining  in  general  terms  as  to  each  forest  region 
such  reasonable  standards  for  the  harvesting  of  forest  crops  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  to  secure  in  such  region  a  continuous  succession  of  forest 
crops  of  reasonable  quantity  and  quality. 

(o)  The  regional  forester  of  each  forest  region,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Forester,  shall  make,  and  may  from  time  to  time  amend,  local  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  regional  regulations,  establishing  and  defining  as 
to  any  locality  therein  such  reasonable  standards  for  the  harvesting  of  for- 
est crops  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  in  such  locality  a  continuous 
succession  of  forest  crops  of  reasonable  quantity  and  quality. 

(c)  Standards  established  and  defined  by  regional  and  local  regulations 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may  include  such  measures 
as  protection  of  trees  left  standing,  disposal  of  slash,  reduction  of  fire  haz- 
ards due  to  harvesting,  temporary  reservation  from  harvesting  of  such  trees 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  forest  growth,  or,  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  operator  approved  b*  the  Forester,  subject  to  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  such  approval,  reforestation  by  planting  in  lieu  of  such  reserva- 
tion, and  the  like. 

(d)  Before  the  making  of  regional  regulations  as  to  any  region  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  the  cooperation  of 
an  advisory  board  a*  to  such  region,  to  consist  of  the  State  officials  in 
charge  of  forest  work  in  the  States  concerned  and  one  representative  each 
from  such  lumbermen's  and  wood-users'  organizations  as  he  may  designate; 
and  before  the  making  of  local  regulations  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  the  regional  forester  shall  seek  the  cooperation  of  a  similar  advisory 
board  as  to  each  locality,  such  advisory  boards,  at  their  option,  to  function 
as  standing  advisory  bodies  on  matters  relating  to  the  practical  application 
of  the  regulations  and  such  amendments  to  them  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  advisable. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  RETURN  OF  TAXABLE  PRODUCTS. 

Sec.  4.    That  every  operator  shall  truly  classify  j  s  standard  products,  or 


as  products  below  standard,  all  taxable  products  produced  by  him  during 
each  year,  and  shall  make  return  thereof  as  and  when  required  by  regula- 
tions under  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  this  Act. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN   1922 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Forester  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  cause  to  be  in- 
spected on  the  ground,  during  the  calendar  year  1922,  harvesting  opera- 
tions on  commercial  forest  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  operators 
or  their  agents  on  the  ground  in  the  method  of  applying  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  regulations  under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

TAXES. 

Sec.  6.  That  for  each  calendar  year  after  1921  there  shall  be  levied, 
assessed,  and  collected,  and  shall  be  paid  by  every  operator,  an  excise  tax 
on  the  privilege  or  franchise  of  conducting  the  business  of  harvesting  forest 
crops  on  commercial  forest  lands,  measured  by  the  quantities  of  taxable 
products  produced  by  him  in  such  year,  as  follows:  For  the  calendar  year 
1922,  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  thousand  board  feet  standard  log  scale  in 
respect  of  all  taxable  products;  and  for  each  and  every  calendar  year  there- 
after at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  thousand  board  feet  standard  log  scale  in 
respect  of  standard  products,  and  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  thousand  board  feet 
standard  log  scale  in  respect  of  products  below  standard. 

RETURN  AND  PAYMENTS. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  That  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  March,  1923,  and  each 
year  thereafter,  each  operator  shall  make,  under  oath,  return  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  stating  specifically  the  quantities,  in  board  feet  stand- 
ard log  scale,  of  standard  products  and:  of  products  below  standard,  respect- 
ively, produced  by  him  during  such  preceding  calendar  year,  from  trees 
felled  in  his  harvesting  of  forest  crops  on  commercial  forest  lands.  Such 
return  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  duplicate  to  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  district  wherein  is  located  such  operator's  place  of  business, 
the  other  duplicate  to  the  regional  forester  for  the  forest  region  wherein 
is  located  such  place  of  business.  On  or  before  each  such  March  15  every  such 
operator  shall  pay  to  such  collector  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  6  of  this 
Act  in  respect  of  the  taxable  products  produced  by  him  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year.  The  Forester  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
shall  by  joint  regulations  prescribe  the  form  of  such  return  and  the  form 
and  manner  of  such  payment. 

ACCOUNTS  AND  RECORDS. 

(b)  That  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  make,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  amend,  general  regulations  governing  the  classifying 
of  taxable  products  under  this  Act  and  requiring  the  making  and  keeping 
of  su<.h  records  and  accounts  vju]  the  making  of  such  statements  and  re- 
ports under  oath,  other  than  the  returns  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  prescribing  such  forms  for  such  accounts,  records,  statements, 
and  reports  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  his  information  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act.  No  such  accounts,  records,  statements,  or  reports,  and 
no  part  of  the  information  given  therein  by  any  operator  shall  be  disclosed 
to  any  other  operator  or  to  the  public  except  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
course  of  and  as  a  part  of  legal  proceedings  instituted  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  Act,  or  as  may  be  otherwise  required  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  ex- 
cept in  statistical  form  without  identification  of  persons. 

FIELD  INSPECTION  AND  EXAMINATION   OF  ACCOUNTS. 

(c)  That  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  any  officer  or 
agent  of  the  United  States  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose  to  go  upon 
and  inspect  any  commercial  forest  land  before,  during,  or  after  the  harvest- 
ing of  forest  crops  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  administration  of 
this  Act,  and  the  Forester  and/or  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any  record,  account,  state- 
ment, report,  or  return  required  under  this  Act,  or  for  the'purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  return  where  none  has  been  made,  are  hereby  authorized  to  cause 
any  officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States  designated  by  either  of  them  for 
that  purpose  to  examine  any  records,  accounts,  books,  papers,  or  memo- 
randa bearing  upon  any  matter  required  to  be  included  in  any  such  record, 
account,  statement,  report,  or  return,  and  may  require  the  attendance  of 
the  person  making  or  keeping  the  record,  account,  statement,  report,  or  re- 
turn, or  the  attendance  of  any  other  person  having  knowledge  in  the  prem- 
ises and  may  take  his  testimony  with  reference  to  the  matters  required  by 
law  or  by  regulation  under  this  Act,  to  be  included  in  such  record,  account, 
statement,  report,  or  return,  with  the"  power  to  administer  oaths  to  such 
person  or  persons. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  provisions  of  sections  3164,  3165,  3167,  3172,  3173,  and 
3176  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  Revenue  Act  approved 
February  24,  1919  (Statutes  at  Large,  volume  40,  pages  1146  to  1148,  in- 
clusive), so  far  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  shall  apply  to 
the  administration  of  and  proceedings  under  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no 
return  in  addition  to  the  return  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
this  Act  shall  be  required  under  the  first  sentence  of  said  section  3173  pre- 
ceding the  first  proviso  thereof. 

PENALTIES. 

Sec.  9.     That  every  person  who — 

(a)  Knowingly  classifies  any  taxable  product  untruly  or  in  violation  of 
regulations  made  under  this  Act,  or  knowingly  causes  or  permits  such  un- 
true or  violative  classification  to  be  made;  or 

fb)  Knowingly  in  any  manner  falsifies  or  causes  or  permits  to  be  falsi- 
fied any  record,  account,  statement,  report,  or  return  required  to  be  made 
or  kept  under  this  Act  or  regulations  made  under  this  Act;  or 

(c)  Willfully  refuses  to  pay  or  truly  account  for  and  pay  over  any  tax 
imposed  by  this  Act  when  and  as  required  by  this  Act  or  by  regulations 
under  this  Act,  or  willfully  attempts  in  any  manner  to  evade  such  tax- 
Shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

CUMULATIVE  PENALTY. 

Sec.  10.  That  any  person  found  guilty  under  subsection  (c)  of  section 
9  of  this  Act  shall,  notwithstanding  other  penalties  provided  by  law,  be  lia- 
ble to  pay  the  amount  of  the  tax  evaded  or  not  paid,  to  be  assessed  and  col- 
lected in  the  same  manner  as  taxes  arc  assessed  and  collected. 

APPROPRIATION. 

Sec.  11.  That  appropriations  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  annually 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  sections  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  of  this  Act. 
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TMUCH  interest  is  being  evinced  in  the 
forestry  situation  and  methods  in 
Sweden  by  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
Canada.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  the  Chief 
Forester  of  Quebec  has  gone  to  Sweden, 
the  Chief  Forester  of  Ontario  will  probably 
go,  and  the  Association  is  sending  its  own 
representative,  Mr.  Edward  Beck,  to  study 
forestry  policies  and  methods  of  refores- 
tation, management  and  logging.  Many 
Swedish  foresters  and  men  interested  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  have  visited 
Canada  during  the  past  year  and  a  close 
rapprochement  is  being  established  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Of  especial  in- 
terest is  the  Swedish  method  of  passing 
from  a  virgin  to  a  managed  forest,  the 
method  of  determining  the  annual  cut  and 
also  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government 
in  its  supervision  of  private  lands. 

The  forestry  situation  has  improved  ma- 
terially in  Eastern  Canada  during  the  past 
year.  The  Governments  have  taken  much 
more  interest  in  the  management  of  their 
forests  and  they  are  feeling  their  way 
toward  the  regulation  of  the  amount  to  be 
cut  and  the  substitution  of  the  diameter 
limit  of  cutting  by  a  rational  and  carefully 
prepared  working  plan.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Quebec  Government,  several  of 
the  large  companies  are  preparing  working 
plans  for  their  licensed  lands,  which,  if 
approved,  will  be  carefully  carried  out  and 
will  put  their  holdings  on  a  practical 
forestry    basis. 

The  Laurentide  Company,  Ltd.  has  made 
such  an  arrangement  with  the  Quebec 
Government  and  has  foresters  now  inspect- 
ing and  reporting  on  the  territory  to  be  cut 
next  fall  and  winter.  Their  recommend- 
ations will  be  laid  before  the  Government 
the  end  of  May  and  permission  asked  to 
carry  them  out.  This  company  has  also 
brought,  this  spring,  all  its  logging  in- 
spectors and  scalers  down  to  the  mill  to 
study  the  utilization  of  the  wood  they  are 
making  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  various  processes  through  which  it 
must  pass,  so  that  they  can  intelligently 
cooperate  with  the  mill  men  in  the  thorough 
utilization  of  as  much  of  the  tree  as  is 
possible  and   the  elimination  of  waste. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Dayton-Wright 
Company,  of  Dayton  are  building  for  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
a  special  airplane  or  rather  hydroplane 
for  use  in  mapping  forest  lands.  This 
machine  will  be  of  the  float  type,  will  be 
entirely  enclosed  and  so  arranged  that  the 
photographer  and  observer  will  be  housed 


in  and  have  a  perfectly  clear  view  of  the 
land  over  which  they  are  flying  and  will 
be  able  to  take  notes,  make  sketches  and 
take  photographs  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
they  were  in  an  office.  The  machine  will 
have  a  low  landing  speed  so  as  to  make  it 
safe  and  will  have  a  wide  radius  of  action. 
This  is  the  first  machine  which  has  been 
designed  especially  for  forestry  work  and 
its  use  will  be  watched  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

The  machines  of  the  Laurentide  Company 
are  ready  to  take  the  air  and  a  large 
summer's  work  is  anticipated.  Plans  made 
call  for  the  photographic  mapping  of  2000 
square  miles  of  territory  and  forest  fires 
will  also  be  spotted  and  reported.  Log 
drives  will  be  inspected  from  the  air  and 
progress  photos  made  of  them.  Territory 
cut  over  the  past  season  will  be  photo- 
graphed in  order  to  bring  the  forest  maps 
up  to  date  and  to  see  how  the  work  has 
been  done.  Photographs  taken  last  season 
showed,  in  one  case  very  clearly,  logs  that 
had  not  been  taken  out,  skidding  and  haul- 
ing roads,  timber  which  should  have  been 
cut  but  was  not  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  country  logged.  Foresters,  log- 
ging superintendents  and  others  who  have 
business  in  the  woods  will  be  carried  to 
and  from  the  districts  where  they  are  work- 
ing and  territory  where  boundary  lines 
are  to  be  run  will  be  photographed  so  that 
provisions  can  be  put  on  lakes  to  be  cross- 
ed by  the  lines,  so  that  the  survey  crew 
will  not  have  to  carry  them  all  along  the 
line.  This  will  save  much  time,  work 
and  expense,  as  often  provisions  on  boun- 
dary lines  have  to  be  taken  over  or  around 
difficult  ridges.  At  each  mile  openings 
about  15  feet  in  diameter  will  be  cleared 
so  that  later  photos  will  show  the  mile 
posts  and  give  a  check  on  the  scale  of  the 
photos. 

It  was  rumored  at  the  opening  of  Parli- 
ament that  the  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion would  be  abolished  and  its  duties 
divided  among  other  departments.  No 
further  news  has  been  given  out  about  the 
proposed  change  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  nothing  more  will  be  done. 
The  excuse  given  was  economy.  It  was 
said  that  all  the  work  done  by  the  Com- 
mission really  came  under  and  could  be 
done  by  other  Departments.  This  is  true, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  nothing  was  done 
by  such  Departments  and  they  felt  more 
or  less  that  their  work  was  criticized  by 
the  formation  of  the  Commission.  Govern- 
ment Departments  so  soon  degenerate  in- 
to mere  administrative  machines,  losing 
their  initiative  and  the  sense  of  proportion 
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Save  Time  in  Sorting  and  Routing 
Mail,  Memos,  Orders,  Etc. 

without  changing  your  present  system;  Kleradesk  sorts 
and  routes  papers  automatically — instantly.  It  has  sep- 
arate compartments  for  all  to  whom  mail  is  distributed. 


■  !■  .»  IT   or* 

Holds  for  Reference  or  Distribute* 

It  iave»  time — keeps  desks  clean — avoids  confusion — occupies  but 
one-tenth  space  of  wire  baskets — eliminates  endless  shuffling  of 
papers  to  And  the  paper  you  want.  A  Kleradesk  provides  a  conveni- 
ent place  for  holding  reference  papers  where  they  will  be  out  of  the 
way  but  Immediately  at  hand  when  needed. 

Built  of  Steel  Sections 

Each  compartment  Is  adjustable  from  one  Inch  to  1%  Inches  In 
width  Any  number  of  compartments  can  be  added  as  required.  In- 
dexed front  and  back.  Prices  quoted  under  illustrations  are  for  stand- 
ard olive  green  finish.  Floor  sections  for  3,  6  and  10-lnch  compart- 
ments supplied  at  extra  cost,  as  well  as  mahogany  and  oak  finishes. 
Pays  for  Itself 

A  Kleradesk  guarantees  time  saved  In  locating  papers,  Increased 
efficiency,  personal  convenience  and  the  refined  appearance  of  orderly 
desks,  from  president  to  office  boy.  ns-Au  „,  -_.,,  /_,  /„- 

The    prices    under    Illustrations    ^^  ''„/,, I  dive   illus- 

are  for  standard  Kleradesk  models  M  ■  Ctrat/d  folder 

In  Olive  Creen.     Order  one  today.  •^•J*^  k        "  How  to  Get 

Being    sectional,    yon    may    later    t^  — ,  il  /\  Greater 

add  to  or  alter  It.     We  guaran-    Wt  ■  P  /    \  /)„£ 

tee  complete  satisfaction.  ^SW'ssasa^-  /       \  Ejffici- 

Ross-Gould  Company    ^^f*    Mto  Y,  ency- 

10th  St.,  St.  Louis     ^M       l^JB  y\ 

New  York.  Cleveland 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


PLANT  MEMORIAL  TREES  FOR  OUR  HEROIC  DEAD 


in  their  work.  They  develop  "red-tape- 
ities"  and  the  chiefs  spend  a  lot  of  time 
signing  papers  when  they  should  be  think- 
ing about  practical  work.  The  Commis- 
sion of  Conservation  broke  into  entirely 
new  ground.  It  did  a  large  amount  of  re- 
search work  and  developed,  especially  in 
its  forestry  work,  the  principal  of  cooper- 
ation. In  this  way  it  only  paid  half  the 
cost  of  many  projects,  the  other  half  be- 
ing donated  by  private  agencies.  It  show- 
ed much  initiative  and  a  wonderful  spirit 
of   cooperation   and   public   service. 


THE  VALUE  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
PARKS 

(Continued  from  Page  359) 
the  country  in  which  they  are  located ;  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  leave 
their  money  along  the  way,  and  many, 
through  this  intimate  contact,  become  so 
impressed  with  the  appeal  of  the  country 
that  they  become  not  only  investors,  but 
settlers  in  the  community.  They  come  from 
all  sections  of  the  country;  every  State 
yearly  sends  its  delegation.  From  a  hard- 
headed  business  standpoint  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  tremendous  advantages  ac- 
crue locally  and  nationally  through  the  pos- 
sion  of  such  lodestones  of  travel  as  the 
scenic  areas  that  comprise  our  National 
Park  system.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  to 
carefully  guard  these  areas  as  the  exponents 
of  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  in  our  na- 
tional scenery. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  ONE  DOLLAR  OUT  OF  TEN  DOLLARS 

AND  HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  SPREAD  EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY 

It  will  pay  anyone  who  buys  books  or  magazines  either  for  their  own  use  or  their  families  to  become 
members  of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  for 

Only  Members  of  the  Association  are  Entitled  to  the  Privilege 

of  a  ten  per  cent  discount  on  the  publishers'  price  of  all  books  and  magazines  if  order  is  placed  direct  with 
the  American  Forestry  Association.  This  service  saves  you  money,  worry  and  trouble.  Take  publishers' 
price  on  one  or  more  books,  or  on  two  or  more  magazines,  deduct  ten  per  cent  and  send  check  and  order  to 
the  Association.    We  will  do  the  rest.  * 


Make  your  Association  financially  better  able  to  fight  for  legislation  to  perpetuate  our  forests,  to  carry 
on  our  work  of  public  agication  and  to  further  our  endeavors  to  provide  forest  products  for  our  future  needs 
by  suggesting  for  membership  some  public  spirited  people  you  believe  interested  in  forests,  in  trees  and 
kindred  subjects. 

American  Forestry  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Suggested  by  member: 


I  suggest  the  following  as  eligible  for  membership : 
Name 


Address 


*  American  Forestry  is  not  included  in  this  discount  offer. 
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OUR  FORESTS 

Retrospect  and  Prospect 


To  the  indifference  of  this  generation  and  preceding  generations 
toward  the  exhaustibility  of  our  great  natural  resources,  and  to  the 
consequent  thoughtless  desire  to  convert  them  into  dividends,  is  due 
the  depleted  forest  wealth  of  our  country  today. 

The  United  States  can  not  only  save  to  itself  its  present  great 
asset  of  forests  through  the  operation  of  the  forces  which  would  be 
set  in  motion  by  the  enactment  of  the  Snell  Bill,  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  session,  but 
in  time  the  intelligent  and  nation-wide  pursuit  of  this  policy  will  result 
in  there  being  obtained  the  highest  productive  efficiency  on  all  lands 
in  the  United  States  suitable  for  forest  growth. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY,  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  paper  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  largest  users  of 
forest  products,  is  supporting  vigorously  plans  which  contemplate  a 
restoration  of  our  forest  wealth. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

30  BROAD  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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NATIONAL  HONOR  ROLL,  MEMORIAL  TREES 

Trees  have  been  planted  for  the  following  and  registered  with  the  American  Forestry  Association,  which 
desires  to  register  each  Memorial  Tree  planted  in  the  United  States.  A  certificate  of  registration  will  be  sent  to 
each  person,  corporation,  club  or  community  reporting  the  planting  of  a  Memorial  Tree  to  the  Association. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
By  Writers  Club:  Alan  Seeger. 

TUSCALOOSA,  ALA. 
By  Tuscaloosa   Post,  American   Legion:   Walter 
F.  Shottlesworth,  Nealy  Hyche,  James  A.  Tilley. 

PASADENA,    CALIF. 
By    City    of    Pasadena:    John    Burroughs,    John 
Muir,  T.   P.   Lukens,   Charles   F.   Holder,   Garrett 
Newkirk,   Warren    D.    Parker. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIF. 

By  Santa  Cruz  High  School:  Paul  Herriot, 
Donald  Rose,  Vance  Bliss,  Roy  Evans,  Reuben 
Wilkinson,  Ward  Church,  Claire  Parker,  Norton 
Pratt,  Kenneth  Reid,  Bernard  Pillsbury,  Miss 
Pearl     Turner. 

WHEATLAND,   CALIF. 

By  Wheatland  Civic  Club:  Lewis  Melton  Mc- 
Curry,  Wilton  L.  McDonald,  Claude  Boswell, 
McKinley    Parker    Brock. 

PUEBLO,  COLO. 
By  The  Woman's  Club:  Edwin  Brown,  Aubrey 
Kief,  Dr.  Earl  F.  Smith,  Glen  K.  Spencer,  James 
A.    Wimmer,    Harry    B.   Cadwell,   Victor    Prevost, 
Eugene   Smith,   Dr.    Ray    R.   Taylor. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

By  Chipilly  Post,  No.  310,  American  Legion: 
Warren    H.    Brust. 

DES  PLAINES,  ILL. 

By  Des  Flaines  Women's  Club:  Dorothy  Bud- 
long. 

OTTAWA,   ILL. 

By  Tree  Club  of  Ottawa  Woman's  Club:  Capt. 
S.  Raymond,  Sgt.  Benjamin  F.  Reeder,  Corp. 
Marshall  Purrucker,  Corp.  Emmet  Moran,  Corp. 
Karl  Gregg,  Corp.  James  T.  Duffy,  Corp.  Fred 
W.  Zeller,  Arthur  D.  Aussem,  Keith  F.  Pierce, 
Paul  Zeizic,  Fra  M  Kasel,  Robert  Woods,  George 
C  Adlcr,  John  J.  Case,  Adelbert  G.  Anderson, 
Guy  D.  Hoxie,  Ettore  Vignoche,  Earl  Duval, 
Bernard  Woodward,  Yeoman  Peter  Boyle,  Thomas 
White,  William  Lanigan,  Emile  Boissenin, 
Harold  F.  Anderson,  Milton  Ward,  Carl  A. 
Breitling,  Fred  Gerding,  George  A.  Halloway, 
Peter   F.    Mack. 

HARVEY,   IOWA. 
By  Harvey  Public  Schools:  The  Unknown  Dead. 

ARKANSAS  CITY,  KANS. 
By  Community  Service  Council,  Walter  J.  Cline. 

GRAND    HAVEN,   MICH. 
By    Mr.    Fred   Jonker:    Sergt.   Alvin    F.    Jonker. 

NEGAUNEE,  MICH. 
By  Negaunee  Community  Council:  Fred  Ostrom, 
Oswald  Davey,  Albert  Johnson,  Alton  Jones, 
John  Lahti,  Vaino  M.  Saari,  Joseph  A.  Baillar- 
geon,  John  C.  Johnson,  John  H.  Mitchell,  William 
Bath,  James  Bennetts. 

SEMINARY,    MISS. 
By  Seminary  Lodge,  No.  461,  F.  A.  M.:   Pierc. 
McLauren   Cranford. 

PARSIPPANONG,  N.  J. 
By     Parsippanong    Chapter,     D.    A.     R. :     Boys 
Who   Enlisted    in    the    World    War. 
CUBA,  N.  Y. 
By   Cuba   High   School:   Harold    Peters,   Wilbur 
Keeney,   Harlan  Wheeler,  Cornelius  McLaughlin, 
Howard    Mangin. 

LIVERPOOL.   N.   Y. 
By    Liverpool    Post   No.    188,   American    Legion: 
Alexander   R.    Klunder,   John   A.    Smith,    Herbert 
W.  Crawford,  Joseph  A.  Selinsky,  Eric  Skjlbred, 
Harry    G.    Whitman. 

NEW    YORK   CITY. 
By  Company  "E",  807th  Infantry,  77th  Division: 
Wyatt    L.    Arbuckle,    Joseph    Airpin,    William    C. 
Bentz,  Lee  Brown,  William  Burger,  O.  D.  Church- 
man, Maynard  A.  Cuddeback,  Albert  G.  Daniels, 


Herbert  W.  De  Long,  Charles  Ennis,  Harry  For- 
man,  Umberto  Fortunato,  Louis  Gerstein,  Wasell 
Goraza,  Lee  Grubbs,  Ferrand  R.  Guthrie,  Francil 
P.  Harmon,  William  C.  Hasler,  Gunder  Haug, 
Frank  Heinzel,  Louis  Hyman,  Charles  F.  Kirk, 
William  J.  Lane,  Jacob  Levy,  John  Lick,  John 
Manning,  Cone  A.  Mea,  William  Miller,  Lind- 
say E.  Murdock,  John  J.  Mooney,  William  C.  E. 
Nelson,  Frederick  W.  Newsome,  John  T.  O'Neill, 
Gustav  Peeha,  Carmello  Pisano,  James  P.  J. 
Quigg,  Benjamin  W.  Roth,  John  A.  Segnit,  Jr., 
Clarence  D.  Shomers,  Jack  Slotopolsky,  George 
Anthony  Smith,  Charles  Stauderman,  Charles 
Steigelman,  Albert  C.  Steiner,  Andrew  Stuessy, 
Robert  Smith,  John  J.  Urgo,  Joseph  Vanden- 
bogaerde,  Edgar  Walker,  John  S.  Weir,  John  C. 
O'Brien,  Phillip  J.  Scudder.  By  Company  K. 
307th  Infantry,  77th  Div.:  Lt.  Herbert  L.  Miller, 
Sgt.  Jacob  Hochman,  Corp.  William  H.  Brown, 
Corp.  Albert  J.  Gotti,  Corp.  Edward  J.  Malone, 
Corp.  Walter  E.  Peiffer,  Corp.  David  R.  Peck, 
Corp.  Louis  Rust,  Corp.  Isaac  Tisnower,  Corp. 
Gustave  Wagner,  Tobias  Ammon,  Carl  A.  Ander- 
son, Gustave  Anderson,  John  Bang,  Bert  L. 
Blowsrs,  Patrick  J.  Cafferty,  Roscoe  G.  Church, 
Arthur  E.  Coffin.  Harvey  R.  Cole,  William  P. 
Crouse,  James  Folliart,  Frank  H.  Garret,  Charles 
■Johnson,  John  Kanthak,  David  Klein,  Michael 
Lekan,  John  Linardo,  Frank  I.  Lipasti,  James 
Mahoney,  John  Manfredi,  John  Meehan,  John 
Joseph  Palkey,  Emil  Jerry,  Benjamin  Riberts, 
Nabbruck,  John  Neitzibile,  Joseph  Palermo, 
Wilbert  T.  Rumsey,  Gustave  Schmidt,  Lawrence 
Seamolla,  Frank  Stingle,  William  H.  Stoll, 
George  Swackhammer,  Wladslaw  Szablinski, 
Walton  W.  Woodland,  Sgt.  James  J.  Murphy, 
John    J.    Shea. 

ROCKY  MOUNT,  N.  C. 
By  Bethel  Heroes  Chapter  U.  D.  C.,:  William 
A.  Jordan,  James  B.  Vester,  Parrott  F.  Daniel, 
Homer  S.  Proctor,  Harry  W.  Swanson,  William 
L.  Braswell,  Claudy  G.  Champion,  James  C. 
Moses,  Roscoe  D.  Matthews,  Fred  Ship,  Capt. 
Gray  Sills,  Lt.  John  Manning  Battle,  W.  R.  Cole- 
man, W.  C.  Culpepper,  Edward  Pitt,  John  N. 
Wilder. 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 
By  a  Friend:  Joyce   Kilmer,  Wilmington  Boys. 

CANTON,    OHIO. 

By  Lincoln  Highway  Memorial  Association  of 
Stark  County:  Floyd  A.  Hughes,  Corp.  Emmet  H. 
Weller,  Corp.  Ewing  Jones.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Vogelgesang:  Karl  W.  Vogelgesang.  By 
Friendship  Club,  Canton  High  School:  Sgt.  W. 
Quayle  Holwick.  By  Invincible  Review,  Wo- 
men's Benevolent  Association  of  Maccabees:  Au- 
gust S.  Schaedler.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Mil- 
ler: Sgt.  Roscoe  C.  Miller.  By  Mrs.  Jennie  S. 
Reed:  Karl  Wilbur  Reed.  By  Evangelical  Sun- 
day School:  Corp.  Charles  A.  Kell.  By  Madi- 
son-McKinley  Chapter,  United  States  Daughters 
1812:  Capt.  Urban  S.  Wetzel,  Roscoe  W.  Hyatt. 
By  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Aux.  No.  5:  Spanish 
War  Veterans.  By  John  and  Emma  Alexander: 
David  Alexander.  By  John  and  Myrtle  Eck: 
Raymond  H.  Eck.  By  Andrew  Papaleo:  Corp. 
Frank  L.  Papaleo.  By  Mrs.  Bertha  Cecil:  Har- 
ry O.  Cecil.  By  Rocco  Clemente:  Joseph  Clem- 
ente.  By  Benjamin  and  Cora  Batsch:  Frank  S. 
Batsch.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Henderson:  Ray 
E.  Henderson.  By  Arthur  M.  Miller:  Corp. 
Howard  D.  Miller.  By  Mrs.  Emma  Miller:  Otto 
Miller.  By  Charles  Mike:  Sam  Mike.  By  J.  M. 
Kauffman:  Sgt.  Merven  E.  Kauffman.  By  Ed- 
ward D.  Roherer:  Jacob  E.  Roherer.  By  Mrs. 
Bertha  Wasson:  Leo  St.  Miller.  By  Mrs.  Anna 
Larson:     David     Larson.      By     Henry     and     Ida 


Shock:  James  Alvin  Shock.  By  Irvin  Grey: 
Corp.  Harry  Pratt  Grey.  By  Otto  C.  Weimer: 
Lt.  John  H.  Weimer.  By  John  Little:  Frank 
Little.  By  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hammer:  James  A.  Ham- 
mer. By  Mrs.  Anna  Hinchman:  Raymond  H. 
Rubin.  By  Mrs.  Ellen  Smith:  William  R. 
Smith.  By  Win.  E.  and  Emaline  Lehnis:  Karl 
Lehnis. 

CRAFTON,  PA. 

By     Crafton     Chapter,     Service     Star     Legion: 
Crafton   Heroes. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

By  the  Civic  Club  on  the  Parkway:  Newton 
L.  Bosler,  Donald  A.  Ashmore,  William  Ash- 
ton,  Edgar  W.  Baird,  Matthew  Baird,  Jr., 
John  K.  Yates,  Jay  Cook,  2d,  W.  H.  S. 
Schultz,  Edward  M.  Biddle,  Julien  Cornell 
Biddle,  William  Martin,  Thomas  Ryder,  Ned 
Knott,  James  Mellor,  Henry  Edward  Paul 
Pritchard,  Richard  Stockton  Bullitt,  Knox 
Boude  Birney,  Thomas  Graham  Hirst,  Anson 
F.  Carnill,  Samuel  Emlen  Carpenter,  Jr., 
Rubin  Dobbins,  James  Patchel,  Maxwell  Mc- 
Keen,  Robert  Howard  Gamble,  Joseph  F. 
Murphy,  Burton  E.  Chandler,  Alfred  Reginald 
Allen,  Wm.  Nelson  Corner,  Richard  Foulke 
Day,  Edward  L.  Davis,  Franklin  Archibald 
Dick,  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Mortimer  Park 
Crane,  Charles  Thomas  Evans,  Jr.,  George  B. 
Evans,  Jr.,  Lawrence  W.  Fox,  Paul  Sykes, 
Thomas  G.  Fox,  Arthur  Holler,  Wm.  Goddell 
Freeman,  Arthur  H.  Dutton,  Franklin  B.  Pep- 
per, Clarence  Patton  Freeman,  J.  Paul  Lloyd, 
Dr.  Howard  Kennedy  Hill,  William  F.  Har- 
fity,  Jr.,  Quentin  Roosevelt,  Vinton  Adams 
Dearing,  Elisha  Boudinot  Keith,  Wm.  C. 
Junkin,  Albert  Louis  Miller,  Hobart  A.  H. 
Baker,  Paul  Borda  Kurtz,  Lewis  G.  Smith, 
William  Henderson  Long,  Taylor  Everly 
Walthour,  Edwin  Thorp  Van  Dusen,  J.  Baird 
Atwood,  Leon  C.  McArdle,  J.  Franklin  Mc- 
Fadden,  Edward  F.  Bennis,  Jr.,  Louise  Hor- 
tense  Snowden,  David  E.  Williams,  Joseph 
Smiler,  Smedley  Darlington  Butler,  Charles 
W.  Pickering,  Jr.,  Wilson  Potter,  Wistar 
Morris,  H.  Harland  Skerrett,  Jr.,  Edward  L. 
Clark,  H.  Harrison  Smith,  Minot  Jones,  Jaques 
Fiechter,  William  B.  Dixon,  Harry  T.  Rogers, 
Jr.,  George  C.  Rogers,  Charles  H.  Zimmerman, 
Jr.,  Norton  Downs,  Harry  Ingersoll,  W.  H. 
Warden,  Jr.,  Henry  S.  Shuster,  Preston  M. 
Wright,  John  Strauss,  Edmond  Charles  Clin- 
ton Genet,  John  W.  Carr,  Elisha  Kent  Kane, 
William  Geizer,  J.  Walter  Lees,  John  Lou- 
denslager,  Benjamin  Bullock,  Charles  Will- 
iam Bergner,  Henry  Rawle  Pemberton,  Harry 
Cook,  Richard  McCall  Elliott,  Jr.,  Gordon 
Nilsson,  Lovel  Hardwick  Barlow,  William 
Simpson,  Joseph  Gray  Duncan,  George  Armi- 
stead,  Alfred  Alexander  Biddle,  H.  R.  Hous- 
ton Woodward,  Anthony  J.  Dallett,  William 
Howell  McCreary,  George  Woodward,  Jr., 
Samuel  Hazelhurst,  Leslie  Shaw  Betts,  Charlea 
M.  Betts,  Edward  Clemmens  Cassard,  Ed- 
ward E.  Denniston,  Henry  Slocum  Wagner, 
Paul  Wheatley  Sutro,  Charles  Wartham  New- 
kirk, Wilbur  C.  Sinter,  Elmer  Franklin  Rice, 
Phinias  Prouty  Chrystie,  Herbert  W.  War- 
den, Jr.,  Rodney  Kenneth  Bonsall,  John  McT. 
Somers,  Arthur  M.  Stephenson,  Dr.  William 
F.  Guilfoyle,  Horace  Lyman,  William  Wood- 
ward Arnett,  John  Hancock  Arnett,  Antonio 
di  Fabbio,  James  J.  Boyle,  Andrew  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  John  C.  Wister,  Robert  Gilpin  Ervin, 
Charles  Edward  Gilpin  Ervin,  Howard  Hous- 
ton Henry,  George  Ritter,  Elizabeth  Campbell 
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Dick,  Grace  Virginia  Fitzgerald,  Marie  L.  O. 
Boernaam,  Marian  Lucille  Lane,  H.  Daily 
Johnson,  William  Simpson,  Benjamin  Hofer, 
Peter  A.  B.  Widener,  2d,  Matthew  Clark 
r'tnton,  Jr.,  Edward  Thomas  Fenton,  Glenn 
Fenton,  Bellinger  Dunham,  Rodman  Ellison 
Thompson,   George  Lea  Febiger. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

By  League  of  Women  Voters,  19th  Ward:  Carl 
Schreiber.  By  Service  Star  Legion:  Beechview 
Heroes.  By  East  Liberty  Service  Star  Legion: 
William  R.  Carlisle,  William  L.  Neilson,  Paul 
E.  Baker,  Herbert  F.  Coy,  Kenneth  A.  Moor- 
head,  George  E.  Appleton,  Henry  A.  Wipfler, 
Lester  L.  Rohe,  Lloyd  L.  Denlinger,  James  J. 
Costello,  James  H.  Young,  For  Our  Heroes.  By 
Mrs.  Bella  Hay:  Sgt.  Harry  S.  Hay.  By  M.  O. 
D.:  John  Morrow  Unit.  By  Service  Star  Le- 
gion: 5th  Ward  Heroes. 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

By  Henry  Schultz  and  Family:  Henry  Schultz. 
By  Peter  Scholl:  John  Scholl.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  Schlesser  and  Family:  Charles  W.  Schlesser. 
By  Aunt  and  Foster  Mother:  David  L.  Daven- 
port. By  Father  and  Mother:  Fred  J.  Birch,  Jr. 
By  His  Mother:  Corp.  Leonard  J.  Preston.  By 
Father,  Brother  and  Sisters:  Carl  Fickus.  By 
His  Parents:  George  Edward  Heher.  By  Mother, 
Brother  and  Sisters:  Ruppert  Rees.  By  Mrs.  E. 
T.  Fielding:  Lt.  Donald  M.  Fielding.  By  His 
Father  and  Mother:  Corp.  Stanley  J.  Detrick. 
By    Father   and    Mother:    John    F.    Kenehan. 

WYALUSING,    PA. 

By  County  Civic  League:  Our  Bradford  County 
Heroes. 

GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 

By  Ida  Austin   Bible   Class:   Lt.  Guyton   Smith. 

VANDERWERTEN,    VA. 

By  Neighborhood  House,  Congregational 
Church:  Capt.  W.  W.  Burns,  A.  H.  Dadman, 
Steven  Hughes,  Lewis  C.  Freeny,  Col.  Charles 
Lynch. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

By  University  of  Washington:  Frank  Peter- 
son, Ralph  Beebe  Rees,  Allen  Cooper  Os- 
trander,  Luken  P.  Young,  Clerrill  H.  Beller- 
ton,  F.  E.  Bueler,  Daniel  Hart,  Francis  D. 
Johnson.  By  Seahurst  Minute  Women:  Thom- 
as   Hughes. 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

By  Women's  Club:  Our  Heroes  of  the  Late 
War,  William  Rhodes,  Edward  Bowman,  Vin- 
cent Davis,   Harry   Davis,   Elwood   Bauer. 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
By    Woman's    Club,   Soldiers   of    the    World 
War.      By    Edwin    A.    Brown    Post,    Woman's 
Relief  Corps  No.  35:  Nurses  of  the  World  War. 

LAKE  GENEVA,  WIS. 
By  Lake  Geneva  Women's  Club:  Corp. 
Frank  Kreisen,  Wm.  Faver,  Elmer  Katzman, 
Harry  Kelley,  Robert  Ledger,  Henning  Pear- 
son, Warren  Semnicht,  Robert  Smith,  George 
Trapp. 

MILTON,  WIS. 

By  Randolph  Unit,  Service  Star  Legion:  Fallen 
Heroes. 


REDWOOD  GROVE  SAVED 
/~\NE  of  Humboldt  County's  choicest 
groves  of  Sequoia  sempervirens,  or 
redwood  has  been  saved  for  the  en- 
joyment of  posterity  through  the  purchase 
of  this  grove  by  the  county.  The  area  pre- 
served is  known  as  the  Dunn  and  Dimmick 
holding,  and  is  situated  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Eel  River,  adjoining  the  scenic 
State  highway  through  Humboldt  County. 
The  purchase  of  this  redwood  tract  is  part 
of  Humboldt  County's  program  of  co- 
operation with  the  Save  the  Redwoods 
League,  which  is  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  representative  redwood 


groves  in  the  basin  of  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Eel  River.  The  League,  of  which 
Franklin  K.  Lane  is  president,  has,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Humlboldt  County,  ac- 
quired several  important  pieces  of  redwood 
timber. 

Many  travelers  and  scientists  have  de- 
clared that  the  road  through  the  Humboldt 
redwoods  is  one  of  the  great  scenic  high- 
ways of  ithe  world.  They  are  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  the  preservation  of  these  trees. 


BARRELS  MADE  OF  PAPER 

I-iARMERS  and  manufacturers  have  felt 
•  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  barrels,  and 
it  has  been  pointed  out  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  barrels  are  playing  no  small 
role  in  the  general  high-cost-of-living 
scheme,  says  the  Scientific  American; 

For  some  time  inventors  have  been  at 
work  on  the  barrel  problem  with  a  view 
to  producing  cheaper  containers.  Several 
of  them  have  tackled  the  paper  barrel  prob- 
lem and  it  appears  as  though  their  work 
has  finally  materialized  into  something  of 


Copyright  Kadel  &  Herbert. 

ELEVEN-GALLON  BARREL  MADE  OF  PAPER 
AND  COSTING  ONE-THIRD  AS  MUCH  AS  A 
WOODEN    ONE 

practical  value.  These  paper  barrels  are 
generally  made  in  the  form  of  many  layers 
of  stiff  paper,  held  together  by  some  suit- 
able adhesive  which  may  also  be  watertight 
and  weatherproof. 

The  barrel  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  is  made  by  a  winding  process 
employing  chip  board,  and  is  said  to  cost 
on-third  less  than  a  wooden  barrel  of 
equivalent  size.  The  inventor  also  claims 
greater  strength  for  this  paper  barrel. 

Paper  cans  and  other  containers  can  be 
made  of  wound  paper,  and  no  doubt  much 
will  be  done  along  this  line  in  the  near 
future. 


There  is  a  vale  in  Flemish  land, 

A  vale  once  fair  to  see, 
Where  under  the  sweep  of  the  sky's  wide 

arch, 
Tho'  winter  freeze  or  summer  march, 
The  stately  poplars  march  and  march, 
Remembering  Lombardy. 

—CLINTON  SCOLLARD. 
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ILLUSTRATORS 

3  Q>lor  Pro^ss  Work 
^lotrotypss 

Superior  Qoality 
&  Ssruics: 

Phone  Main  8274 


Goldsboro  N.  C.  Pine 

possesses  all  of  the  qualifications  that 
have  made  N.  C.  Pine  the  favored  building 
material  in  the  East  since  the  days  of 
the  Pilgrims.  We've  steadfastly  upheld 
its  quality  through  perfect  milling  and 
:areful  grading;  and  the  modern  equip- 
ment of  our  mills  today,  together  with 
vast  holdings  of  virgin  timber,  insure  you 
a  quality  of  lumber  for  many  years  to 
come  in  every  way  up  to  the  past  stan- 
dards of  "Goldsboro  N.  C.  Pine." 

TELECODE  USED 

JOHNSON  &  WIMSATT, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    PULP    AND    PAPER 
TRADING    CO. 

21  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


DEALERS  IN  DOMESTIC  CHEMICAL 

AND  MECHANICAL  PULPS  AND 

PAPER 

AGENTS  FOR 
J.   &  J.  Rogers  Company,  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Distributing  Co. 
Mills  at  Augusta,   Georgia   and   Memphis,   Tenn. 
Canadian  Kraft  Limited,  Three  Rivers,  Canada 

Dealers  in  Wayagamack  Kraft  Pulp 

EASTERN  AGENTS  for  Sulphite  Pulp.    Made  by 

Port  Huron  Sulphite  &  Paper  Co., 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 
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BOOKS  ON   FORESTRY 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  will  publish  each  month,  (or  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  books  on  forestry, 
■  list  of  titles,  authors  and  prices  of  snch  books.  These  may  be  ordered  through  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  Washington,  D.   C.     Prices  are  by  mall  or  express  prepaid. 

FOREST     VALUATION— FUlbert     Roth JIM 

FOREST   REGULATION-Filibert  Roth   M 

PRACTICAL  TREE   REPAIR— By  Elbert  Peets 2-35 

LUMBER    MANUFACTURING    ACCOUNTS— By   Arthur   F.    Jones 2.16 

FOREST  VALUATION— By  H.  H.  Chapman J.W 

CHEMISTRY  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  MAKING— By  Edwin  Sutermeister 6.10 

CHINESE    FOREST   TREES   AND   TIMBER   SUPPLY— By    Norman   Shaw 2.56 

TREES,    SHRUBS,    VINES    AND    HERBACEOUS    PERENNIALS— By    John    Klrkegaard 2.5« 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS— By  Charles  Sprague  Sargent— Vols.   I   and   II,  4  Parts  to  a  Volume— 

Per    Part    : *••• 

THE   TRAINING  OF  A   FORESTER— Gilford   Plnchot   l.JS 

LUMBER    AND   ITS   USES— R.   S.   Kellogg 3.15 

FORESTS,  WOODS  AND  TREES  IN  RELATION   TO   HYGIENE— By  Augustine  Henry 5.25 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREST  LAW  IN  AMERICA— By  J.  P.  Kinney 2.60 

STUDIES   IN   FRENCH    FORESTRY— By    Theodore   S.   Woolsey 6.10 

FOREST  PHYSIOGRAPHY— By  Isaiah  Bowman 5.10 

KEY   TO  THE  TREES— Collins  and  Preston 1.51 

THE   FARM   WOODLOT— E.  G.   Cheyney  and  J.   P.   Wentling. 1.75 

IDENTIFICATION    OF    THE    ECONOMIC    WOODS   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES— Samuel    J. 

Record  *•«• 

PLANE   SURVEYING— John   C.   Tracy 360 

FOREST    MENSURATION— Henry    Solon    Graves 4.M 

FOREST  PRODUCTS,  THEIR  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE— By  Nelson  Courtland  Brown 4.15 

THE   ECONOMICS   OF   FORESTRY— B.   E.   Fernow 1.61 

FIRST    BOOK    OF    FORESTRY— FUlbert   Roth 1.1* 

PRACTICAL  FORESTRY— A.   S.  Fuller 1.50 

PRINCIPLES    OF    AMERICAN    FORESTRY— Samuel    B.    Green 2.00 

TREES  IN   WINTER— A.  S.  Blakeslee  and  C.  D.  Jarvls 2.00 

AMERICAN   WOODS— Romeyn  B.  Hough,  14  Volumes,  per  Volume ?.50 

Half  Morocco  Binding _ 1000 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  TREES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  U.  S.  AND  CANADA,  EAST  OF  THE 

ROCKY     MOUNTAINS— Romeyn     B.     Hough »•» 

Half    Morocco    Binding -•••  10  00 

GETTING   ACQUAINTED   WITH   THE   TREES— J.   Horace   McFarland 1.75 

HANDBOOK   OF    TIMBER    PRESERVATION— Samuel    M.   Rowe 6.10 

TREES    OF    NEW    ENGLAND— L.    L.    Dame   and    Henry   Brooks 1.50 

TREES,  SHRUBS  AND   VIRES  OF  THE  NORTHEASTERN   UNITED  STATES— H.  E.  Park- 
hurst    150 

TREES— H.     MarshaU    Ward     1.50 

OUR    NATIONAL    PARKS— John    Mulr    1  SI 

PRACTICAL    FORESTRY— John   Gifford 2  50 

LOGGING— Ralph    C.    Bryant 4.65 

THE  IMPORTANT  TIMBER  TREES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— S.  B.  Elliott 2.50 

MANUAL  OF  FORESTRY— VOL  I— Ralph  C.  Hawley  and   Austin  F.   Hawes 3.60 

THE    PRINCIPLES   OF    HANDLING    WOODLANDS— Henry    Solon    Graves 2.60 

SHADE   TREES   IN   TOWNS   AND   CITIES— William  Solotaroff 3.60 

THE  TREE  GUIDE— By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers. 100 

MANUAL    FOR    NORTHERN    WOODSMEN— Austin    Cary 2.12 

FARM    FORESTRY— Alfred    Akerman    67 

I  HE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  WORKING  PLANS  (in  forest  organization)— A.  B.  Reck- 

nagel 2.60 

ELEMENTS  OF  FORESTRY— F.  F.  Moon  and  N.  C.  Brown 3.60 

MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  WOOD— Samuel  J.  Record 2.60 

STUDIES   OF   TREES— J.  J.    Levison 2.10 

TREE    PRUNING— A.    Des   Can    65 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  STRUCTURAL  TIMBER— Howard  F.  Weiss I.H 

SEEDING  AND   PLANTING  IN   THE   PRACTICE   OF  FORESTRY— By  James  W.   Tourney...  4.10 

FUTURE   OF   FOREST   TREES— By   Dr.    Harold    Unwin 2.25 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  TREES  AND  SHRUBS— F.  Schuyler  Mathews 2  00 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  WILD  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  MUSIC— By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 2.00 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  WILD  FLOWERS— By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 2  00 

FARM   FORESTRY— By   John   Arden   Ferguson 2.10 

THE   BOOK  OF  FORESTRY— By  Frederick  F.  Moon 2.16 

OUR  FIELD   AND  FOREST  TREES— By  Maud   Going 1.56 

HANDBOOK  FOR  RANGERS  AND  WOODSMEN— By  Jay  L.  B.  Taylor 3.10 

THE    LAND  WE   LIVE   IN— By  Overton   Price 1.70 

WOOD    AND   FOREST— By    William    Noyes   J.OO 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  AMERICAN  TIMBER  LAW— By  J.  P.  Kinney 3.00 

HANDBOOK    OF    CLEARING    AND    GRUBBLNG,    METHODS    AND    COST^By    Halbert    P. 

Gillette    J.56 

FRENCH  FORESTS  AND  FORESTRY— By  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  Jr 3.10 

MANUAL  OF  POISONOUS  PLANTS— By  L.  H.  Pammel 6.35 

WOOD  AND  OTHER  ORGANIC  STRUCTURAL  MATERIALS— Chas.  H.   Snow 5  00 

EXERCISES   IN   FOREST   MENSURATION— Winkenwerder  and   Clark 1.51 

OUR    NATIONAL    PORESTS— H.    D.    Boerker 2.51 

MANUAL    OF    TREE    DISEASES— Howard    Rankin 2.50 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  -By  Robert  Sterling  Yard J.M 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  FOREST— By  J.  Gordon  Dorrance (5 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT— By  A.  B.  RecKnagel  and  John  Bentley,  Jr 2.60 

THE  FOREST  RANGER   AND  OTHER  VERSE— By  John  Guthrie 1.60 

TIMBER,   ITS   STRENGTH,   SEASONING   AND  GRADING— By  H.  S.  Belts 1.11 

THE  HISTORIC  TREES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS— By  J.  R.  Simmons 3.65 

TIMBERS— AND    THEIR    USES— By    Wrenn    Winn 5.15 

THE   PRESERVATION  OF  STRUCTURAL  TIMBER— Howard  F.   Weiss 3.50 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FOREST  POLICY— By  John  Is* 5.15 

THE  KILN  DRYING  OF  LUMBER— By  Harry  D.  Tiemann 4.65 

MODERN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MAKING— By  G.  S.  Wituam,  Sr 6.15 

*  This,  of  course,  it  not  a  complete  list,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  add  to  it  any  books  on  forestry 
er  related  subjects  upon  request.— EDITOR. 


BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

TREES     -     PLANTS     -     PLANTING 
BOX  E,  LEXINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


EFFECT  OF  SLOPE  ON  FOREST 
FIRES 
QN  south  slopes  of. mountains  and  hills 
the  per  cent  of  destructive  fires  is  twice 
as  great  as  on  north  slopes  and  three  and 
a  half  times  as  great  as  on  level  land, 
states  S.  B.  Shaw,  Forest  Examiner,  after 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  quoted  by  The  Forest  Patrol- 
man, Portland,  Oregon.  He  also  has 
found  that  in  the  early  and  late  parts  of 
the  fire  season  a  very  high  per  cent  of  all 
fires  occurs  on  the  south  slopes  while  during 
the  peak  of  the  fire  season  north  and  south 
slopes  are  about  equally  represented ;  that 
during  a  period  of  years  65  per  cent  more 
fires  have  occurred  on  south  slopes  than 
on  north  slopes  and,  on  the  average,  fires 
occur  on  north  slopes  only  80  per  cent  as 
often  as  on  south.  The  east  and  west 
slopes  in  the  state  occupy  an  intermediate 
position  between  north  and  south  slopes. 
It  is  claimed  that  at  least  as  a  partial  cause, 
the  higher  percentage  of  fires  on  south 
slopes  is  due  to  the  greater  proportion  of 
brush  fields  because  fires  in  brush  spread 
more  rapidly  than  in  timber,  and  there  is 
more  moisture  on  north  slopes  than  on 
south  ones. 


WOMAN'S    EFFORTS    BRING   SHADE 
TO  TREELESS  TOWN 

'T'HIS  year  Freedom,  Wyoming,  is  en- 
joying the  novelty  of  shade  trees  along 
its  streets  and  on  its  lawns  because  one  of 
its  woman  residents  had  vision  enough  to 
see  trees  there  and  determination  enough 
to  get  them  planted.  This  public-spirited 
individual  set  as  her  goal  250  trees  in 
Freedom  in  six  months,  but  so  popular 
did  the  movement  become  that  early  sum- 
mer found  1,460  trees  planted. 

Freedom  is  located  in  the  treeless  por- 
tion of  Wyoming.  No  native  trees  grow 
there,  and  up  to  this  year  none  had  been 
imported.  The  shadeless  streets  and 
lawns  were  unquestionably  in  need  of 
trees,  both  for  comfort  and  beauty,  but 
as  nothing  was  done  about  it  they  re- 
mained treeless.  Last  year  the  woman 
who  decided  that  Freedom  had  gone  tree- 
less long  enough  wrote  the  State  home 
demonstration  leader — the  local  women 
were  not  organized  into  a  club — and 
asked  if  she  could  help  her  start  a  move- 
ment to  plant  trees  in  her  town.  The 
State  leader  suggested  that  she  write  the 
forestry  division  at  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  and  ask  what  kind  of  tree 
would  do  best  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
She  was  advised  that  blue  spruce  did 
very  w^ell  there  and  that  the  division 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  them  to  the 
town  for  4  or  5  cents  apiece. 

The  price  was  so  nominal  and  the  de- 
sire for  trees  so  strong  among  Freedom 
residents  that  once  an  opportunity  was 
given  to  acquire  them  with  little  effort 
everyone  wanted  trees,  and  the  result  was 
1,460  planted   in   the  town  in   six  months. 
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Send  for 

descriptive 

booklet 


The  Noiseless  Typewriter  is  as 
welcome  to  the  stenographer  as 
to  the  executive. 

By  eliminating  the  incessant 
click-click  it  makes  the  isolation 
of  stenographers  unnecessary,  and 
permits  you  to  enjoy  the  full  use 
of  the  telephone. 

Before,  your  ear  was  in  compe- 
tition with  the  neighboring  din; 
or  else,  speaking  very  briskly,  you 
commanded  quiet.  Now  you  need 
not  interrupt  the  labors  of  your 
secretary  even  during  a  long  dis- 
tance conversation. 


The  first  morning  with  The 
Noiseless  Typewriter  in  your 
office  seems  blessedly  unreal! 
Such  peaceful  quiet.  Conversa- 
tion in  ordinary  modulated  tones. 
Low  voiced  dictation  with  other 
typewriters  busily  writing  nearby. 

Thinking  is  a  noiseless  process. 
Insistent  distracting  clatter  im- 
pairs the  power  to  think  quickly 
and  clearly.  The  Noiseless  offers 
you  permanent  relief  without  sac- 
rificing speed,  touch  or  beautiful 
work. 

Ask  for  a  demonstration. 


<7fie 


NOISELESS 

TYPEWRITER 

The  Noiseless  Typewriter  Co.,  253  Broadway,  N.  Y.     Offices  in  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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Orchids 


We  are  specialist*  in 
Orchids;  we  collect,  im- 
port, trow.  Nil  and  export  this  class  of  plants 
exclusively. 

Our  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  of 
Orchids  may  be  had  on  application.  Also  spe- 
cial list  of  freshly  imported  unestablished 
Orchids. 

LAGER  &  HURRELL 

Orchid  Growers  and   Importers  SUMMIT,  N.J. 


THE 

TREE    BOOK 

by  Julia  Ellen  Rogers 

NO  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  this 
the  most  complete  work  ofi'skind. 
Written  by  an  authority,  provided 
with   splendid    illustrations  in    color  and 
black  and  white,  and  superbly  bound. 

"The  most  valuable,  accurate  and  elabo- 
rate book  ever  published  in  America  on 
ournative  trees."— NEW  YORK  HER- 
ALD. 

Accurate  and  exhaustive.  Enables  a 
novice  to  identify  the  trees  and  also  covers 
the  vast  subject  of  the  uses  of  trees  and 
how  to  grow  and  care  for  them. 

The  illustrations  are  from  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Dugmore  and  form  the  most 
complete,  beautiful  and  helpful  series  ever 
made  of  important  details  as  well  as  com- 
plete trees.  More  than  600  text  pages, 
with  17  color  plates  and  350  half-tor.e 
illustrations.  -  -  Net  $6.00 


BURROUGHS  MEMORIAL  FOREST 
f\ti  the  shoulder  of  Rose  Mountain  north 
of  Big  Indian  the  25  boys  of  the  Ray- 
mond Riordon  School  Conservation  Unit 
entrusted  with  the  mission  by  the  Conser- 
vation Commission  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  finished  planting  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Burroughs  State  Memorial 
Forest,  says  the  Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Freeman. 

The  first  3,000  trees  were  planted  while 
snow  was  in  the  air  and  two  mornings  the 
boys  turned  out  of  their  tents  in  one  of 
the  ravines  on  the  mountainside  to  find 
the  ground  white.  Although  they  ranged 
from  11  to  19  years  of  age  and  were  shel- 
tered only  by  canvas  during  the  entire 
week  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  sick- 
ness in  the  camp. 

Two  hours  of  study  each  morning,  six 
hours  on  the  planting  line  a  mile  above 
their  camp  on  the  mountain,  the  cooking 
of  their  own  food  and  the  keeping  of  their 
camp  in  proper  shape  during  the  entire 
week,  make  up  a  story  of  typical  Ameri- 
can boy  accomplishment,  under  heavy 
weather   handicap. 

A  total  of  14,000  trees  were  planted  t>y 
the  boys — 10,000  spruce  yearlings  and 
4,000  Scotch  pine  four  year  olds.  It  is 
announced  that  the  mountain  is  to  be  re- 
christened  Burroughs  Mountain  in  honor 
of  the  famous  naturalist  in  whose  mem- 
ory the  forest  is  to  be  established  and  main- 
tained by  school  boys  of  the  state. 


FLORIDA  FRUIT  GROWERS  WANT 
REFORESTATION 

'"PHE  eaters  of  Florida  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit may  not  think  of  reforestation 
as  in  any  way  affecting  their  breakfast 
tables,  but  the  Florida  citrus  fruit  growers 
have  a  different  point  of  view,  according  to 
forestry  officials  of  the  United  States,  who 
have  found  the  leaders  of  the  industry 
anxious  about  future  supplies  of  box 
material. 

The  Florida  grapefruit  and  orange  crop 
now  requires  on  the  average  more  than 
12,000,000  boxes  yearly  to  get  it  to  market. 
It  has  a  money  value  of  something  like 
$30,000,000,  and  the  industry  is  still  ex- 
panding raipidly.  By  1930,  if  production 
continues  to  increase  in  similar  ratio  to 
that  in  recent  years,  the  output  will  re- 
quire 40,000,000  boxes  annually.  Each  box 
requires  about  five  and  one-half  board  feet 
of  lumber. 

Local  southern  pine  forests  are  the  source 
of  the  raw  material  for  these  boxes,  but 
the  supply  is  drawn  upon  also  for  wooden 
containers  for  the  products  of  Florida  truck 
farms. 

Forest  depletion  under  methods  which  do 
not  provide  for  regrowth  has  reached  a 
point  which  makes  the  question  where 
containers  are  to  come  from  a  matter  of 
very  practical  concern  to  the  citrus  in- 
dustry in  Florida. 

The  Government  has  a  National  Forest 
in  Florida  of  over  300,000  acres,  on  which 
the  practicability  of  forest  management  for 


BECOME  A  MEMBER 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  tbe  American  Forestry  Association 
upon  application  and   payment  of  dues. 


PLANT  TREES 

PROTECT   FORESTS 

USE  FORESTS 


FILL  OUT  THIS  BLANK:- 


American  Forestry  Association 

1214  SIXTEENTH  STREET  N.  W.       WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


This  is  the  only  Popular 
National    Magazine    de- 
voted to  trees  and  forests 
and  the  use  of  wood. 


I  hereby  request  membership  in  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation and  enclose  check  for  $ 

INDICATE   CLASS  OF   MEMBERSHIP 

Subscribing  Membership,  per  year $     4.00 

Contributing  Membership,  per  year 10.00 

Sustaining  Membership,  per  year 25.00 

Life  Membership  (no  other  dues) 100.00 

Annual  Membership  1.00 

Name 

Street 

City 
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a  sustained  yield  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated, according  to  the  Forest  Service, 
but  the  lumber  needs  of  the  State  will  re- 
quire a  very  much  larger  acreage  than  this. 


SUMMER  HOMES  ON  THE 
NATIONAL  FORESTS 

'"PHAT  the  use  of  the  National  Forests 
for  recreational  purposes  is  increasing 
rapidly  and  bids  fair  to  rank  third  among 
the  major  services  performed  by  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  with  only  timber  produc- 
tion and  stream-flow  regulation  taking  pre- 
cedence over  it,  is  the  statement  made  by 
Colonel  W.  B.  Greeley,  head  of  the  Forest 
Service,  in  his  annual  report.  Many  sum- 
mer homes  are  being  erected  on  the  Na- 
tional Forests  by  private  individuals,  and 
the  use  of  forests  for  other  forms  of  out- 
of-door  recreation  was  greater  during  the 
past  year  than  ever  before. 

The  summer  home  business  promises  to 
become  an  important  source  of  revenue, 
Colonel  Greeley  points  out.  On  the  An- 
geles Forest  in  southern  California,  for  ex- 
ample, a  total  of  1,329  permits  for  summer 
residences  and  commercial  resorts  were, 
he  says,  in  effect  at  the  close  of  the  past 
fiscal  year.  The  revenue  from  this  one 
item  amounted  to  approximately  $22,000. 
It  is  believed  that  within  a  few  years'  the 
revenues  obtained  from  the  various  recre- 
ational settlements  within  the  Angeles  For- 
est will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  protection 
and   administration. 


A  MECHANICAL  MONSTER 
A  gigantic  machine,  with  jaws  which  open 
to  take  in  timber  or  assembled  wood 
structures  30  feet  in  height  and  which  can 
crush  them  like  egg  shells  when  the  jaws 
close  together  again,  has  recently  been 
erected  at  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  says  the 
United   States    Forest   Service. 

This  machine  is  to  be  used  for  testing 
very  large  wooden  columns.  It  is  possible 
to  exert  a  force  of  a  million  pounds  with 
it,  and  it  is  built  to  crush  a  wooden  post  a 
foot  square.  Its  great  range  of  testing 
speeds  enables  it  to  apply  its  tremendous 
load  with  the  fatiguing  slowness  of  a  build- 
ing settling  on  its  foundation  timbers  or 
with  the  speed  of  a  train  dashing  onto  a 
wooden  trestle. 


PENNSYLVANIA  TO  REFOREST 
rpHE  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forestry  expects  to  grow  about  15,- 
000,000  trees  for  reforesting  10,000  acres 
of  waste  land  in  this  State  from  the  seed 
it  is  planting  in  its  forest  tree  nurseries 
this  spring.  The  Department  has  collected 
700  pounds  of  white  pine,  hemlock,  and 
black  locust  seed,  and  260  bushels  of  black 
walnuts,  acorns,  and  ash  and  maple  seeds. 
Six  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  pine, 
spruce,  and  larch  seed  have  been  purchased 
by  the    Department. 


j  You  Sing  America,  Why  Not  SEE  IT?  * 


dENVER™eGATEVay 


TO  12  NATIONAL  PARKS 
I  AND  52  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS  | 


Artists,  writers  and  lecturers  cannot  do  justice  to  the  historic  and  scenic  won- 
ders in  America's  National  Parks,  Monuments  and  Forests.  Massive  groups  of 
towering,  sun-kissed,  snow-capped  mountain  peaks  and  forests— America  s  water- 
sheds on  the  backbone  of  the  continent— God-made  parks  with  man-made  auto  roads 
and  trails,  beautiful  pine-clad  canyons,  gorges,  glaciers,  glorious  sunsets,  wild 
flowers,  giant  trees,  trout  streams,  hidden  lakes,  geysers,  pre-historic  animals,  ruins 
of  Cliff  Dwellers  and  Aztecs.  A  description  would  bankrupt  the  English  language. 
The  human  eye  only  can  reproduce  them;  they  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  As 
National  Parks,  Monuments  and  Forests  the  United  States  is  preserving  their 
natural  glory  and  usefulness  as  a  heritage  for  all  generations  to  see  and  use  for 
rest,  recreation,  vacation  and  pleasure.  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  the  nearest 
and  most  popular  National  Park,  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  the  Cliff  Dweller 
ruins  of  Ancient  America,   and  fifteen  National   Forests  are  in  Colorado. 

DENVER  HAS  A  NEW  $250,000 

FREE  AUTO  CAMP 

FOR  MOTORISTS 

Plan  to  enjoy  your  vacation  in  the  National  Parks  and  Forests.  See  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  Denver's  Mountain  Parks,  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
Arapahoe  Glacier  and  take  the  Fall  River  Circle  Trip;  two  days,  236  miles  crossing 
Continental  Divide  twice;  the  Peak-to  Peak  Trip,  Longs  Peak  to  Pikes  Peak;  2.0 
miles  on  the  rim  of  the  Colorado  Rockies  and  climb,  hike,  fish  and  camp  in  the 
National    Parks    and    Forests. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

that   tells   where   to   go,    what   to   see   and    how   to   enjoy   camping,   fishing,    motoring, 
golf  and    scenic   trips    in   cool,   sunny    Colorado. 

The  Denver  Tourist  Bureau 
513  Seventeenth  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

St.   Louis,         Kansas   City,         Colorado   Springs. 


Branch  Bureaus: 


Chicago, 


(Continued    From    Page   404) 

COOPERATIVE  FIRE  PROTECTION. 
Sec.  12.  That  the  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  recommend  for  each  forest 
region  of  the  United  States  the  essential  require- 
ments in  protecting  timber  and  cut-over  lands 
from  fire,  and  is  further  authorized,  on  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable in  each  State,  to  cooperate  with  the  va- 
rious States  duly  adopting  his  recommenda- 
tions and  through  them  with  private  and  other 
agencies,  in  bringing  into  effect  such  essential  re- 
quirements favorable  for  forest  protection.  In 
no  case,  other  than  for  preliminary  investiga- 
tions, shall  the  amount  expended  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  any  State  during  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  exceed  the  amount  expended 
by  the  State  for  the  same  purpose  during  the 
same  fiscal  year,  including  the  expenditures  of 
forest  owners  required  by  State  law  and  ap- 
proved by  the  proper  State  officials;  and  the  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  withhold  cooperation  from 
States  which  do  not  comply  in  legislation  and 
in  administrative  practice  with  such  recommend 
ations  as  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 


APPROPRIATION. 

Sec.  13.  That  appropriations  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  made  annually,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be 
available  until  expended  unaer  tne  direction  of 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
Section    12   of  this   Act. 

VOID    PARTS. 

Sec.  14.  That  it  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
this  Act  that  should  any  part  thereof  fail  because 
of  ambiguity  or  other  reason,  such  failure  shall 
not  be  construed  as  adversely  affecting  the  re- 
main ig   pirts. 

SHORT  TITLE. 

Sec.  15.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Taxation  of  Forest  Products  Act,  1921." 

The  Snell  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  Friday,  May  20,  by  Senator  Medill  McCor- 
mick. 

Note— (The  only  changes  in  the  McCormick  Bill 
from  the  Snell  Bill  are  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations of  $1,000,000  instead  of  $3,000,000  In 
Section  3  and  of  $10,000,000  instead  of  $50,000,000 
in  Section  6;  together  with  an  additional  clause 
in  Section  5  authorizing  the  Forest  Service  to 
co-operate  with  States,  Counties,  etc.,  in  the 
planting  of  Memorial   Highways  and   Forests.) 
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FORESTERS  ATTENTION 

AMERICA*  FORESTRY  will  gladly  prlmt  free 
of  charge  la  this  column  advertisements  of  for- 
mers, lumbermen  and  woodsmen,  discharged  or 
tboat  to  be  discharged  from  military  lerrlce,  who 
want  positions,  or  of  persons  having  employment 
to  offer  such  foresters,  lumbermen  or  woodsmen 


POSITIONS   WANTED 


GRADUATE  FORESTER,  31  years  old,  married, 
ex-service  man,  wants  position  as  Forester. 
Private  estate  or  operating  pulp  company  pre- 
ferred. Have  had  10  years  experience  in  fores- 
try work  and  practical  lumbering.  Address 
Box  2O40,  care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (3-5-21) 


WANTED— Position  with  lumber  company. 
Graduate  of  4-year  college  forestry  course.  Ex- 
perience in  wood  technology,  and  the  grading 
and  selling  of  hardwood  and  yellow  pine  lum- 
ber. Address  Box  2050,  care  of  AMERICAN 
FORESTRY  MAGAZINE,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MARRIED  MAN  30  years  old,  energetic,  indus- 
trious and  systematic,  with  two  years  training 
in  forestry,  wishes  permanent  position  with 
a  paper  and  pulp  company.  To  begin  with  is 
willing  to  do  most  anything.  Address  Box 
2055,  care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  (3-0-2I) 


TECHNICAL  FORESTER  with  considerable  ex- 
perience in  various  phases  of  practical  forestry 
and  sawmill  work,  desires  position  with  manu- 
facturing concern  in  the  East  or  Middle-West. 
Dry-kiln  work,  offering  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment preferred.  Address  Box  2000,  care 
AMERICAN    FORESTRY,   Washington,   D.    C. 


YOUNG   MAN,  36,   single,  technical   trained   and 

r Tactical  experience  in  forestry,  tree  surgery, 
andscaping  and  orchard  care,  wants  to  get  in 
business  for  himself  as  city  forester  in  an  ex- 
cellent  location  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Will  also  consider  position  as  forester  on  large 
estate.  Employed  at  present  and  best  of  refer- 
ences. Address  Box  2085,  care  AMERICAN 
FORESTRY   Magazine,   Washington,    D.    C. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  young  graduate  fores- 
ter. Six  years  practical  field  work  in  forestry 
and  lumbering.  Am  now  employed  but  desire 
change.  Box  2075,  care  AMERICAN  FORES- 
TRY, Washington,  D.  C.  (4-7-21) 


FORESTRY  GRADUATE,  age  30,  several  years 
experience  in  forest  work,  including  city  fores- 
ter, landscape  development,  portable  logging, 
reforestation,  knowledge  and  experience  In 
farming  and  farm  machinery.  At  present  em- 
ployed along  technical  and  administrative  lines. 
will  be  open  near  future  for  responsible  posi- 
tion, preferably  in  development  and  manage- 
ment of  private  forest  or  estate.  Box  2070,  care 
AMERICAN  FORESTRY  Magazine,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  (4-7-21) 


YOUNG  MAN  with  master's  degree  in  forestry 
and  who  also  has  had  experience  in  city  fores- 
try, tree  surgery,  and  esthetic  forest  planting 
desires  a  position  in  any  phase  of  forestry — 
logging,  lumbering,  forest  management,  or  city 
and  esthetic  forestry — where  marked  ability  will 
bring  advancement.  Would  also  consider  a 
position  as  part  time  instructor  in  botany,  the 
remaining  time  as  city  forester.  Have  taught 
botany  while  a  graduate  student  in  one  of  the 
foremost  universities  in  America.  An  ex- 
officer  of  the  World  War.  Address  Box  2080, 
care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  MAGAZINE, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (4-021) 


POSITION  WANTED  by  graduate  forester,  vet- 
eran 10th  Engineers,  at  present  lumber  inspector 
Pennsylvania  System,  experience  in  French 
forests,  Southern  Pine  and  Northern  Hardwoods. 
Desire  position  as  forester  for  private  estate  or 
other  work.  North  preferred.  Address  Box 
2085.  care  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  MAGA 
ZINE,  Washington,  D.  C.  (4-S-21) 


POSITION  WANTED  BY  FORESTER.  A 
healthy  United  States  citizen,  3d  years  old,  ac- 
tively engaged  in  logging  in  equatorial  America, 
where  he  has  done  considerable  practical  and 
scientific  pioneer  work,  now  wants  to  return  to 
work  under  more  civilized  and  progressive  con- 
ditions. Has  12  years'  bush  and  mill  experi- 
ence. He  works  best  where  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems are  greatest.  He  is  a  practical  enthusiast 
for  constructive  and  reconstructive  forestry,  and 
desires  to  make  connection  with  a  body  recog- 
nizing said  qualities.  Address  Box  2090,  care  of 
American  Forestry  Magazine,  Washington,  D. 
C.  (0-8-21). 


EX-SERVICE  MAN  wishes  employment  with 
some  Forest  a  Construction  Concern  or  Irrigation 
Company  which  can  use  a  young  man  who  is  a 
Technical  High  School  Graduate,  and  who  is  a 
Mechanical  Draftsman  with  some  slight  knowl- 
edge of  plane  surveying.  Willing  to  work  and  can 
do  same.  Address  Box  2095,  AMERICAN  FOR- 
ESTRY MAGAZINE,  Washington,  D.   C.   (0  8-21) 


POSITIONS   OPEN 


Nursery   in    Central  West 

Is  looking  for  a  capable,  experienced  young  man, 
especially  fitted  for  the  growing  of  forest  tree 
and  evergreen  seedlings  for  commercial  purposes. 
Must  be  a  man  of  initiative  and  one  who  can 
plan  his  work.  Give  references,  facts  and  ex- 
perience   and    state    salary    desired. 

REPLY  TO  BOX  5000 
CARE  OF  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  MAGAZINE 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 


A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING 

By  FRANCIS  FRANCIS.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart. 
A  book  that  cannot  fail  to  quicken  the 
pulse  of  every  fisherman.  Angling  from 
every  angle,  with  a  vast  fund  of  pisca- 
torial information  and  the  living  spirit 
of  the  great  outdoors.  It  will  also  give 
the  fisherman  reader  many  a  thrilling 
picture  during  winter  nights  when  he 
must  perforce  dream  of  the  days  of 
sport  to  come.  Numerous  explanatory 
plates  (8  in  color).     Octavo $4.50 


ENGLAND    ASKS    SYRACUSE    FOR 
FOREST  SPECIALISTS 

"C'NGLAND  has  just  paid  a  handsome 
compliment  to  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  and  Dr. 
Harry  P.  Brown,  Professor  of  Wood  Tech- 
nology, in  that  institution,  by  offering  him 
the  position  of  wood  technologist  in  the 
Imperial  Forest  Research  Institute, 
Dehra  Dun,  United  Provinces,  India. 
The  offer  to  Dr.  Brown  came  directly  Lorn 
the  India  Office,  Whitehall,  London,  and 
was  signed  by  Kershaw,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  of  India. 

Upon  learning  that  Dr.  Brown  had  been 
offered  this  position,  Dr.  Herbert  Stone, 
Special  Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, School  of  Forestry,  and  author  of 
several  books  on  forestry,  wrote  as  follows : 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have 
an  offer  of  a  post  in  the  Indian  Forest 
Service  at  Dehra  Dun.  There  is  no  service 
in  the  world  where  a  man  is  so  liberally 
treated.  It  is  the  Mecca  of  the  pick  of  the 
younger  men.  The  qualifications  insisted 
upon  for  probationership  are  so  severe 
that  only  the  cleverest  men  can  hope  to 


stand  a  chance.  I  know  no  one  on  this 
side  that  I  should  care  to  recommend.  I 
congratulate  the  service  in  obtaining  the 
best    man." 

During  the  seven  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  College  of  Forestry  Dr. 
Brown  has  built  up  a  strong  department 
and  has  contributed  many  articles  to  sci- 
entific and  technical  journals  on  the  struc- 
ture of  wood.  He  has  recently  completed 
a  book  entitled  "Forest  Trees  of  New 
York"  which  will  shortly  appear  as  a 
bulletin  to   be   issued  by   the  College. 

After  mature  deliberation  Dr.  Brown  has 
decided  to  decline  the  offer  and  remain 
with  the  College  of  Forestry. 


FORESTRY    OPPORTUNITIES    IN 
SOUTH   AMERICA 

rPHE  prospect  of  large  lumber  operations 
in  South  America  carried  on  by  inter- 
ests from  the  United  States  is  opening  a 
field  of  promising  possibilities  to  the 
American  forester.  This  situation  has 
caused  the  faculty  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  increasing  the  language  require- 
ment:; of  the  Spanish  course. 

The  value  of  Spanish  to  the  American 
forester  is  a  reflection  of  the  growing 
scarcity  of  forests  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  the  availability  of  the  South 
American  supply.  The  consequential  high 
prices  of  wood  products  make  lumbering 
in  distant  countries  profitable.  South 
America  presents  a  new  sphere  of  discov- 
ery in  wood  utilization  as  there  are  many 
species  of  trees  about  which  little  is  known 
regarding  their  applicability  to  commer- 
cial purposes. 


MAPPING    LIGHTNING   ZONES 

rPHE  time-worn  theory  that  "lightning 
never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place," 
has  been  modified  by  forest  experts  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  this  extent :  Lightning  very  often  strikes 
in  nearly  the  same  places.  It  has  its 
zones,  in  other  words,  where  its  appearance 
may  usually  be  counted  on  with  each 
electrical    storm. 

With  the  accumulation  of  data  on  causes 
and  locations  of  fires  in  the  national 
forests,  these  lightning  zones  could  be 
mapped  out  and  protective  measures  intro- 
duced— such  as  fire  lines,  regulated  graz- 
ing and  cleaning  out  of  dead  trees — which 
would  more  or  less  automatically  control 
lightning  fires  at  the  start,  the  foresters 
believe. 

Next  to  campers  and  sparks  from  loco- 
motives, lightning  ranks  third  as  the 
source  of  fires  in  the  national  forests.  The 
records  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  depart- 
ment show  that  for  the  years  1914 — 1918, 
inclusive,  lightning  caused  on  the  average 
30  per  cent  of  all  fires  reported.  However, 
during  1920,  a  very  unusual  season,  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  6,078  fires  that  occurred  In 
the  national  forests  were  set  by  lightning. 
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YELLOW   BIRCH   IN   NEW   YORK 

TTDW  the  New  York  future  forest  can  be 
aided  by  development  of  the  yellow 
birch  is  the  subject  of  the  latest  technical 
publications  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  in  which 
Professor  Edward  F.  McCarthy,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Forest  Utilization,  and  Pro- 
fessor H.  C  Belyea,  of  the  Department  of 
Forest  Engineering  have  compiled  the  re- 
sults of  an  extensive  study  of  conditions 
in  New  York,  under  the  title  "Yellow  Birch 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Adirondack  Forest." 

The  bulletin  contains  the  results  of  a 
study  which  took  the  two  foresters  into  the 
northern  forests  with  a  party  of  assistants 
for  many  months,  and  also  involves  the 
utilization  of  birch  for  the  paper  industry. 

The  study  will  be  of  immense  interest  to 
the  forest  profession,  because  it  is  probably 
the  most  exhaustive  study  of  yellow  birch 
growth  and  forest  conditions  ever  made. 


IT   PAYS   TO   PROTECT   THE    BIRDS 

THE  passage  of  the  migratory-fcird  treaty 
act,  it  is  estimated,  has  resulted  in  a 
total  return,  in  actual  food  value  to  the 
hunters  of  the  United  States,  of  more  than 
$20,000,000.  State  officials  have  notified  the 
Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  in  Minnesota 
alone  hunters  report  2,058,400  ducks  killed 
in  1919.  As  each  of  these  birds  may  be 
considered  to  have  a  food  value  of  at  least 
75  cents,  the  total  return  from  them  in 
food  to  this  one  State  was  about  $1,500,000. 
If  it  had  been  possible  to  sell  these  birds 
they  would  have  brought  twice  that  amount. 
The  great  value  of  game  to  the  country  is 
thus  made  evident. 

That  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  the 
law  preventing  spring  shooting  and  market- 
ing of  migratory  game  birds  is  now  pro- 
ducing excellent  results  is  pointed  out  by 
officials  of  the  Biological  Survey.  Without 
such  restrictions  they  say  the  game  birds 
not  only  would  be  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers but  in  many  instances  would  be 
brought  near  extinction.  The  Biological 
Survey,  which  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Federal  law  and  regulations 
protecting  migratory  birds,  is  receiving  re- 
tports  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
showing  that  with  the  protection  now  en- 
joyed by  the  birds  their  numbers  are  in- 
creasing each  year,  and  that  they  are  re 
turning  in  spring  to  numerous  breeding 
grounds  which  they  have  deserted  for  sev- 
eral years. 

In  addition  to  the  food  value  of  the 
game  thus  assured  by  continued  protection, 
the  restrictions  on  shooting  made  by  the 
law  tend  to  perpetuate  hunting  as  a  sport. 
This  has  a  recreational  value  through  out- 
door pursuit  in  building  up  the  physical 
health  and  strength  of  the  more  than 
7,000,000  hunters  in  the  United  States  who 
go  out  with  the  guns  every  fall. 


PLEASANT  THINGS 

TAKEN  FROM  LETTER  S 

TO  THE  EDITOR 


"Supervisor  Charles  DeMoisy  has  a 
crackerjack  of  an  illustrated  article  in 
the  Forest  Recreation  Department  of 
American  Forestry  for  March,"  says  the 
Daily  News  Bulletin  of  the  Intermoun- 
tain  District  of  the  Forest  Service, 
and  American  Forestry  appreciates  the 
comment. 


"I  was  personally  very  well  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Beartooth  article 
was  published  in  American  Forestry,  and 
our  office  has  received  many  requests  for 
additional  information  pertaining  to  the 
recreational  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
Beartooth." 

R.  T.  Ferguson. 


"I  have  seen  a  copy  of  American  For- 
estry for  March  containing  Dr.  Shufeldt's 
very  excellent  article  on  Woodchucks  and 
Porcupines  and  even  though  I  am  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  either  of  these 
animals,  the  peculiarities  which  are  describ- 
ed proved  of  great  interest  to  me." 

Dr.  Philip  Skrainka. 


"The  Forest  Guides  Movement  will  be  a 
success.  You  have  done  much  to  help  it 
along." 

Solan  L.  Parkes. 


"Permit  me  to  say  that  your  idea  of 
planting  a  tree  from  each  State  in  the 
Union  in  front  of  your  building  in  Wash- 
ington is  original  and  highly  commendable. 
I  congratulate  your  Association  on  the 
beautiful  thought  which  you  are  planning 
to  make  effective." 

Martin  V.  Calvin. 


"I  am  enjoying  the  magazine  very  much. 
The  last  number,  with  its  article  on  the 
woodchuck  and  porcupine,  by  Dr.  Shufeldt, 
was  of  particular  interest  to  me." 

Dr.  L.  D.   Powers. 


"I  am  delighted  to  renew   my   subscrip- 
tion.   Keep  up  the  good  work." 

Chapin  Jones. 


"It  is  a  great  work  that  your  Associa- 
tion is  doing  and  I  am  proud  to  help  my 
little  bit  toward  this  service,  and  wish 
to  assure  you  that  no  magazine  comes  into 
my  home  with  a  warmer  welcome  than  the 
American    Forestry    Magazine." 

S.  W.  Crowell. 


"Your  efforts  to  have  the  popular  choice 
for  the  National  Tree  are  very  interesting 
and  instructive." 

Grace  Raymond  Otis. 


MRBANK8M0KSE 


Forest  Fire  Pumping 
Outfit 

Portable,  Lightweight  Direct- Con- 
nected Gasoline  Engines  and  Pumps 
For  Fire  Fighting 

TTSED  by  the  Canadian  Government 
*J  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Will  throw  water  to  a  height  of  17J 
feet.  Shipment  complete,  ready  to  run. 
Can  be  quickly  moved  to  any  endangered 
section  by  auto,  pack  horses  or  boat. 
Write  for  Bulletin  H-701S. 
CONTRACTORS*    EQUIPMENT    DEPT. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  SCO. 

30  CHURCH  ST.    -    NEW  YORK  CITY 


s 


BAIT1M0KE  OFFICE  BOSTON  OFFICE 

115  East  Lombard  St,  245  Stale  Street 

PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE:  917  Arch  Slrtel 


y 


Craig-Becker 
Company,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Bleached,  Easy  Bleaching, 

Unbleached  Sulphites, 

Spruce  and  Poplar 

Ground  Wood  Pulp 

DOMESTIC         EXPORT 


Established  1905 

STERLING   LUMBER  CO. 

GULF   RED   CYPRESS 

Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine,  West  Coast 

Products.     Write  Us. 

Finance  Building,  Philadelphia 
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School  of  Forestry 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

Four  Year  Course,  with  oppor- 
tunity to  specialize  in  General 
Forestry,  Logging  Engineer- 
ing and  Forest  Grazing. 

Forest  Ranger  Course,  of  high 
school  grade,  covering  two 
years  of  five  months  each. 

Special  Short  Course,  covering 
twelve  weeks  designed  for 
those  who  cannot  take  the  time 
for  the  fuller  courses. 

No  tuition  is  charged  for  any 
of  the  above  courses,  and  other- 
wise expenses  are  the  lowest. 

Correspondence  Course.  A 
course  in  Lumber  and  Its 
Uses  is  given  by  correspon- 
dence for  which  a  nominal 
charge  is  made. 

For  Further  Particulars  Address 

Dean,  School  of  Forestry 

University  of  Idaho 

Moscow,  Idaho 


ANIMAL     INGENUITY     OF 
TODAY 

By  C  A.  EALAND,  M.A.  The  author's 
love  of  nature  is  shown  on  every  page. 
He  describes  the  skill,  clever  devices, 
and  strategems  of  birds,  reptiles,  in- 
sects, and  other  forms  of  animal  life — 
how  they  order  their  lives,  and  protect 
themselves.  The  world  of  nature  is  a 
real  wonderland,  and  Mr.  Ealand  the 
best  sort  of  a  guide  through  it.  Pro- 
fusely   illustrated $2.25 


FORESTRY  TRAINING 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies 

*  *    * 

The  Colorado  School  of  Forestry 

A  Department  of  Colorado 
College 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

*  *    * 

Four  and  five-year  undergraduate  courses 
and  a  two-year  graduate  course  in  techni- 
cal forestry,  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  and  Mas- 
ter of  Forestry. 

Forestry  teaching  in  spring  and  fall  at 
Manitou  Forest  (a  7,000-acre  forest  belong- 
ing to  the  School)  and  the  winter  term  at 
Colorado  Springs. 

Write  for  announcement  giving  full  in- 
formation. 


LOGGING  IN  SWAMPS 
A  NEW  five-ton  Franklin-Bullock  tractor, 
**■  equipped  with  a  powerful  all-steel 
winch,  making  it  adaptable  for  all  logging 
purposes,  has  just  been  produced  by  the 
Franklin  Tractor  Company.  The  tractor, 
which  is  of  the  crawler  type  and  capable 
of  working  on  any  sort  of  ground,  can  be 
used  for  skidding  and  loading  and  can 
also  provide  power  for  hauling.  These 
outfits  have  been  used  successfully  in  many 
different  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
variety  of  work  has  made  it  ipossible  for 
them  to  prove  equally  effeotive  in  moun- 
tains, swamps,  and  sand.  The  economy  of 
operation,  through  the  use  of  this  method 
of  logging,  makes  possible  a  great  saving. 
As  a  ground  skidder,  the  tractor  can  easily 
handle  logs  scaling  as  high  as  2,000  feet 
board  measure.  It  has  a  working  radius 
of    700    feet    from    the    mast    tree.     Logs 


THE  NEW  TRACTOR  CAN  BE  USED  FOR 
SKIDDING  AND  LOADING,  AND  IS  CAPABLE 
OF  WORKING  ON   ANY   TYPE    OF   GROUND 

can  be  assembled,  cut  into  desired  lengths, 
and  piled  on  the  landing  ready  for  loading 
without  the  use  of  a  single  team.  Not 
only  are  the  expenses  of  drivers'  wages 
and  team  maintenance  eliminated,  but  an 
increased  output  is  secured  as  well.  An- 
other outstanding  feature  of  the  Franklin 
tractor  is  its  mobility.  Practically  no  time 
is  lost  in  moving  from  one  setting  to  an- 
other. This  makes  it  possible  to  assemble 
logs  at  relatively  small  costs  at  places 
easily  accessible  to  trucks,  wagons,  or 
teams.  As  a  loader  the  new  tractor  can 
be  used  with  an  ordinary  jammer  or  a 
mast  and  boom.  When  the  tractor  is  used 
for  skidding  or  loading,  none  of  the  trac- 
tive parts  are  in  operation.  Logging  men 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  have  their 
tractors  run  to  each  individual  log  as  it 
lies  in  the  woods  can  easily  realize  what 
this  saving  of  wear  means.  By  having  the 
tractor  remain  in  the  stationary  position 
and  using  a  line  for  hauling  in  the  log, 
depreciation,  which  is  always  a  big  item  in 
the  cost  of  operation,  is  virtually  elimi- 
nated.      The      accompanying     photograph 


shows  a  Franklin-Bullock  at  work  in  a 
Southern  swamp.  Here  800  feet  of  line 
was  used  and  with  the  tractor  a  proper 
distance  from  the  mast  tree  a  700  foot 
haul  was  possible.  While  at  this  setting, 
the  tractor  hauled  in  a  log  76  feet  long 
and  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  large  end. 
During  the  same  day,  several  trees  more 
than  90  feet  long  were  brought  in  without 
difficulty.  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
operation  was  that  the  owners  of  the  tim- 
ber were  reclaiming  trees  formerly  aban- 
doned because  of  their  inaccessibility.  Sev- 
eral concerns  who  have  heretofore  been 
unable  to  bring  out  valuable  trees  because 
of  swamps  are  planning  to  use  outfits 
similar  to  this  one  to  cut  down  the  waste 
of  their  timber. 


MORE  PECANS 
'"PHE  latest  report  on  pecans  shows  the 
finest  crop  of  record,  considering  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  the  promise  be- 
ing for  89  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  Last 
year  27  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  was  realized. 
An  unusual  fact  is  that  this  year  the 
promise  is  from  good  to  excellent  in  prac- 
tically all  portions  of  the  belt.  The  quali- 
ty of  the  nuts  is  88  compared  to  73  last 
year. 

The  development  of  the  pecan  industry 
during  the  past  10  years  has  been  remark- 
able. A  ready  market  has  developed  for 
the  improved  varieties.  Vast  quantities  of 
pecans  were  formerly  allowed  to  waste  in 
the  forests,  or  were  gathered  only  by  the 
hogs,  but  the  wild  crop  is  now  much  more 
closely  gathered  and  increasing  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  native  groves.  Im- 
mense plantings  of  improved  pecan  trees 
in  the  Southeastern  States  are  coming 
rapidly  into  bearing,  and  the  orchards  that 
have  been  conducted  on  sound  business 
principles  are  proving  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. 


SQUIRRELS  PLANT  BLACK  WAL- 
NUT GROVES 
"DOUNCING  along  the  fence  rail  like  a 
bit  of  animated  thistledown,  he  man- 
ages to  convey  the  impression  that  he 
hasn't  a  serious  thought  in  his  head,  and 
few  would  suspect  that  the  squirrel  is  the 
chap  who  supplied  the  American  Army  with 
the  wood  for  its  gunstocks,  though  he 
didn't  mean  to  do  it  of  course.  He  was 
looking  after  his  own  food  supply,  saving 
the  resources  of  summer  against  the  famine 
of  winter,  but  incidentally  he  placed  a  big 
deposit  to  man's  account  in  Nature's  sav- 
ings bank. 

The  Forest  Service,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  squirrel,  through  his 
habit  of  burying  nuts,  has  been  the  most 
important  agent  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
black  walnut  groves.  The  timber  from  the 
groves  planted  years  ago  by  the  squirrels 
satisfied  an  important  need  during  the  war 
when  walnut  was  used  to  make  gunstocks 
and   airplane   propellers. 
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